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WOODFALL'S 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, 


DURING- THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
© PARLIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: 


THURSDAY, JAN. 31. 


"HE Lord Chancellor came down about five o clock, 101 
in half an hour after the Houſe, without entering on 


any public buſineſs, adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 2 


Mr. Dundas brought up a copy of a letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, dated November 17, 1798, with the 
reports of the two Iriſh Houſes of Parliament on the late 
rebellion, which was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy. 


UNION WITH IR EIAN D. 
The Order of the Day for taking into conſideration his 


Majeſty's laſt Meſſage reſpecting Ireland, being read, 
And the Speaker having, read his Majeſty' 8 Meſlage, via. 


George Rex. | 
% His Majeſty is perſuaded that the unremitting induſtry with which 
our enemies perſevere in their avowed defign of effecting the ſeparation of 
Ireland from this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the particular attention 
of Parliament; and his Majeſty recommends it to this Houſe to conſider 
of the moſt effeftual means of counteracting and finally defeating this de- 


ſign; and he truſts that a review of all the circumſtances which have re- 


cently occurred (joined to the ſentiment of mutual affection and common 
intereſt), will diſpoſe the Parliament of both kingdoms to provide, in the 


manner which they ſhall judge moſt expedient, for ſettling ſach a complete 


and final adjuſtment as may beſt tend to improve and perpetuate a con- 
nection eſſential for their common ſecurity, and to 2 eG and conſolidate 
the ſtrength, power, and reſources of the Britifh empire,” . 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and ſpoke as follows: 


Sir, When I propoſed to the Houſe, the laſt time this 
ſubje& was before them, to fix this day for the further con- 
ſideration of his Majeſty's Meſſage, I certainly indulged the 
hope that the reſult of a ſimilar communication to the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would have opened a more favourable pro- 
ſpeR, than at preſent exiſts, of the ſpeedy accompliſhment 
of a meaſure which I then ſtated, and which I ſtill conſider, 
to be of the greateſt importance to the power, the ſtability, 
and the general welfare of the empire; to the immediate 


' Intereſts of both kingdoms; and more particularly to the 


pou the tranquillity, and the ſafety of Ireland: in this 
ope, I am ſorry to ſay, I have for the preſent been diſap- 
pointed, by the proceedings of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
of which we have been informed ſince this ſubje& was laſt 

under conſideration. . 
I feel and know that the Parliament of Ireland poſſeſſes 
the power, the intire competence, on the behalf of that 
country, alike to accept or reject a propoſition of this na- 
ture a power which I am by no means inclined to diſpute. 
I ſee that at the preſent moment one Houſe of Parliament 
in Ireland has expreſſed a repugnance, even to the conſidera- 


tion of this meaſure. Feeling, Sir, as I have already ſtated, 


that it is important, not only as it tends to the general pro- 
ſperity of the empire of Great Britain, but (what, under 
every ſituation, muſt always be to me an object of the 
greateſt moment) feeling that it was deſigned and calculated 
to increaſe the proſperity and enſure the ſafety of Ireland, I 
muſt have ſeen with the deepeſt regret that, at the very firſt 
moment, and before the naiure of the meaſure could -be 
known, it was ſo received. | 

But whatever may have been my feelings upon this ſubject, 
knowing that it id the undoubted right of the legiſlature of 


Ireland to reject or to adopt ſuch meaſures as may appear to 


* 


them injurious or beneficial, far be it from me to ſpeak of 
its determination in any other terms but thoſe of reſpect. 
Let it not, therefore, be imagined that I am inclined to preſs 
any ſentiment, however calculated it may appear to me to 
benefit every member of the empire, in any manner which 


may lead to hoſtile diſcuſſion between two kingdoms, whoſe 


mutual happineſs and ſafety depend upon their being ſtrictly 
and cordially united. But while I admit and reſpect the 
rights of the Parliament of Ireland, I feel that, as a member 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, I alſo have a right to 

pon | 0 exereiſe, 
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exerciſe, and a duty to perform. That duty is to expreſs, 
as diſtinctly as I can, the general nature and outline of the 
plan, which, in my conſcience, I think would tend in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to enſure the ſafety and the happineſs of 
both kingdoms. 12 "4 

While I feel, therefore, that as long as the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland view the ſubject in the light they do at pre- 
ſent, there is no chance of its adoption, 1 do not think that I 
ought-on that account to abſtain from ſubmitting it to the 
conſideration of this Parliament; on the contrary, I think it 
only the more neceſſary to explain diſtinctly the principles of 
the meaſure, and to ſtate the grounds upon Which it appears. 
to me to be entitled to the approbation of the legiſlature. 

It Parliament, when it is in poſſeſſion of the baſis upon 
which this plan is founded, and of its general outline, ſhould 
be of opinion with me, that it is founded upon fair, juſt, and 
equitable principles, calculated to produce mutual advan- 
tages to the two kingdoms—if Parliament, I ſay, upon full 
explanation, and after mature deliberation, ſhould be of that 
opinion, I ſhould propoſe that its determination ſhould re- 
main recorded as that by which the Parliament of Great 
Britain were ready to abide, leaving to the legiſlature of 
Ireland to reject or to adopt it hereafter, upon a full con- 
ſideration of the ſubject. | x 
There is no man who will deny that in a great queſtion of ' 
this nature, involving in it objects which, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, are more likely to be decided upon by paſlion than by 
judgment; in a queſtion in which an honeſt but, I muſt be 
allowed to ſay, a miſtaken ſenſe of national pride is ſo likely 
to operate, that much miſconſtruction and miſconception 
muſt inevitably happen. It therefore becomes the more 
neceſſary that the intentions of the Government which pro- 
| Poſes the meaſure, and the principles of the meaſure itſelf, 

ſhould be diſtinaly underſtood. But, Sir, in ſtating that in- 
tention and thoſe principles, I look to ſomething more than 
a mere vindication of Government for having propoſed the 
meaſure. I do entertain a confidence, even under the ap- 

arent diſcouragement of the opinion expreſſed by the Iriſh. 
Houſe of Commons, that this meaſure is founded upon ſuch 
clear, ſuch demonſtrable grounds of utility, is fo calculated 
to add to the ſtrength and power of the empire, (in which the 
ſafety of Ireland is included, and from which it never can be 
ſeparated) and is attended with ſo many advantages to Ire- 
land in particular, that all that can be neceſſary for its ulti- 
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mate adoption is, that it ſhould be ſtated diſtindly, tempe- 
rately, and fully, and that it ſhould be left to the unpre- 
Judiced, the diſpaſſionate, the ſober judgment of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. I wiſh that thoſe whoſe intereſts are in- 
volved in this meaſure ſhould have time for its conſideration 
J wiſh that time ſhould be given to the landed, to the mer- 
cantile, and manufacturing intereſt, that they ſhould look at 
it in all its bearings, and that they ſhould coolly examine 
and ſift the popular arguments by which it has been oppoſed, 
and that then they ſhould give their deliberate and final judg- 
ment. 
I am the more encouraged in this hope of the ultimate 
ſucceſs of this meaſure, when I ſee, notwithſtanding all the 
prejudices which it has excited, that barely more than one- 
half of the members that attended the Houſe of Commons 
were adverſe to it; and that in the other Houſe of Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, containing, as it does, ſo large a portion of 
the property of that kingdom, it was approved of by a large 
majority.—When I have reaſon to believe that the ſenti- 
ments of a large part of the people of that country are fa- 
vourable to it; and that much of the manufacturing, and of 
the commercial intereſt of Ireland are already ſenſible how 
much it is calculated to promote their advantage, I think, 
when it is more deliberately examined, and when it is ſeen 
in what temper it is here propoſed and diſcuſſed, that it will 
ſtill terminate in that which can alone be a fortunate reſult. 
It would be vain indeed to hope that a propoſition upon 
which prejudices are ſo likely to operate, and which is ſo 
liable to miſconception, ſhould be unanimouſly approved. 
But the approbation I hope for is, that of the Parliament of 
Ireland, and of the intelligent part of the public of that 
country. It is with a view to this object that | think it my 
duty to bring this meaſure forward at preſent ; not for the 
ſake of urging its immediate adoption, but that it may be 
known and recorded; that the intention of the Britiſh 
Parliament, may be known, in the hope that it will produce 
{ſimilar ſentiments among our countrymen in Ireland. With 
this view it is my intention not te go at preſent into any de- 
tailed ſtatement of the plan, becauſe ſhould it ultimately be 
adopted, the minuter parts muſt neceſſarily become the ob- 
jeas of much diſtinct diſcuſſion; but to give ſuch a general 
itarement of the nature of the meaſure as will enable the 
Houſe to form a correct judgment upon it. 


* X * N 


1 ſhall therefore, Sir, before I fit down, open to the Houſe 
| a-ſtring 
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a ſtring of reſolutions, compriſing the general heads of this 
plan- It will be WW for me, for the purpoſe of diſ- 
cuſling thoſe reſolutions with regularity and convenience, to 
move that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee. 
And [ have already ſtated, that it is not my intention then to 
preſs the Committee to come to an immediate deciſion upon 
the reſolutions ; but if, upon full and deliberate examina- 
tion, the reſolutions which I ſhall have the honour to pro- 
poſe, and which contain as much as is neceſſary for an out- 
line of the plan, ſhall be approved, my opinion is, that no- 
thing can contribute more to obviate any doubts and diſſatis- 
faction which may exiſt, than that Parliament ſhould adopt 
thoſe reſolutions, and that it ſhould then humbly lay them at 
the foot of the throne, leaving it to his Majeſty's wiſdom to 
communicate them to the Parliament of Ireland, whenever 
circumſtances ſhould appear favourable to ſuch a meaſure. 
I ſhall therefore, Sir, proceed as ſhortly as I can to ſtate to 
the Houſe the nature of the reſolutions, and of the addreſs 
which I ſhall propoſe to accompany them, if it ſhould be the 
pleaſure of the Houſe to adopt them. 

Having now, Sir, explained to the Houſe the mode I mean 
to purſue, and my reaſons for perſiſting, under the preſent 
circumſtances, in ſub.nitting this meaſure to the conſideration 
of Parliament, I will endeavour to ſtate the general grounds 
on which it reſts, the general arguments by which it is re- 
commended, and to give a ſhort view of the outline of the 

lan. 

i As to the general principle upon which the whole of this 
meaſure is founded, I am happy to obſerve, from what paſſed 
upon a former occaſion, that there is not a probability of any 
difference of opinion. The general principle, to which both 
ſides of the Houſe perfectly acceded, is, that a perpetual con- 
nection between Great Britain and Ireland i is eſſential to the 
intereſts of both. The only hon. Gentleman who, when this 
ſuhject was before the Houſe on a former day, oppoſed the 
conſideration of the plan altogether, ſtated, in terms as ſtron 


as I could whh, the neceſſity of preferving the ſtricteſt con- 5 


nection between the two countries. I moſt cordially agree 
with him in that opinion, but I then ſtated, that 1 do not 
barely wiſh for the maintenance of that connection as tend- 
ing to add to the general ſtrength of the empire, but I wiſh 
for the maintenance of it with a peculiar regard to the local 
intereſts of Ireland, with a regard to every thing that can give 
to Ireland its due weight and e, i as a great member 
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of the empire. I wiſh for it with a view of giving to that 
country the means of improving all its great natural reſources, 
and of giving it a full participation of all thoſe bleſſings 
which this country ſo eminently enjoys. 

Conſidering the ſubject in this point of view, and aſſum- 
ing it as a propoſition not to be controverted, that it is the 
duty of thoſe who wiſh to promote the intereſt and proſperity 
of both countries, to maintain the ſtrongeſt connection be- 
tween them, let me aſk, what is the ſituation of affairs that 
has called us to the diſcuſſion of this ſubject? This very con- 
nection, the neceſſity of which has been admitted on all 
hands, has been attacked by foreign enemies, and by domeſ- 
tic traitors. The diſſolution of this connection is the great 
object of the hoſtility of the common enemies of both coun- 
tries, it is almoſt the only remaining hope with which they 
now continue the conteſt. Baffled and defeated as they have 
hitherto been, they ſtill retain the hope, they are ſtill medi- 
tating attempts, to diſſolve that connection. In how many 
inſtances already the defeat of their hoſtile deſigns has been 
turned to the confirmation of our ſtrength and ſecurity, I 
need not enumerate. God grant that in this - inſtance the 
ſame favour of Divine Providence, which has in ſo many 
inſtances protected this empire, may again interpoſe in our 
favour, and that the. attemps of the enemy to ſeparate the 
two countries, may tend ultimately to knit them more cloſe- 
ly together, to ſtrengthen a conneQion, the beſt pledge for 
the happineſs of both, and ſo add to that power which forms 
the chief barrier to the civilized world, againſt the deſtruc- 
tive principles, the dangerous projects, and the unexampled 
uſurpation of France. This connection has been attacked 
not only by the avowed enemies of both countries, but by in- 
ternal treaſon, acting in concert with the deſigns of the 
enemy. Internal treaſon, which ingrafted jacobiniſm on thoſe . 
diſeaſes which neceſſarily grew out of the ſtate and condition 
of ireland. ; T7 

Thinking, then, as we all muſt think, that a cloſe con- 
nection with Ireland is eſſential to the intereſts of both coun- 
tries, and ſeeing how much this connection is attacked, let 
it not be inſinuated that it is unneceſſary, much leſs impro- 
per, at this arduous and important criſis, to ſee whether ſome 
new arrangements, ſome fundamental regulations, are not 
neceſſary, to guard againſt the threatened danger. The fo- 
reign and domeſtic enemies of theſe kingdoms have ſhewn, 
that they think this the vulnerable point in which we may _ | 

| mo 
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moſt ſucceſsfully attacked; let us derive advantage, if we 
can, from the hoſtility of our enemies—let us profit by the 
deſigns of thoſe who, if their conduct diſplays no true wiſ- 
dom, at leaſt poſſeſs in an eminent degree that ſpecies of wiſ- 
dom which is calculated for the promotion of miſchief. They 
know upon what footing that connection reſts at this mo- 
ment between the two countries, and they feel the moſt ar- 
dent hope, that the two Parliaments will be infatuated enough 
not to render their deſigns abortive, by fixing that connection 
upon a more ſolid baſis. 
- Theſe circumſtances I am ſure will not be denied. And 
if upon other grounds we had any doubt, theſe circumſtances 
alone ought to induce us, deliberately and diſpaſſionately, to 
review the ſituation of the two countries, and to endeavour 
to find out a proper remedy for an evil, the exiſtence of which 
is but too apparent. It requires but a moment's reflection, 
for any man who has marked the progreſs of events, to de- 
cide upon the true ſtate and character of this connection. It 
is evidently one which does not afford that ſecurity which, 
even in times leſs dangerous and leſs critical than the pre- 
ſent, would have been neceſlary, to enable the empire to avail 
iifelf of its ſtrength and its reſources. 3 
When I laſt addreſſed the Houſe on this ſubject, I ſtated 
that the ſettlement, which was made in 1782, ſo far ſrom 
deſerving the name of a Final Adjuſtment, was one that left 
the connection between Great Britain and Ireland expoſed to 
all the attacks of party, and all the effects of accident. That 
ſettlement conſiſted in the demolition of the ſyſtem which be- 
fore held the two countries together. Let me not be under- 
ſtood as expreſling any regret at the termination of that ſyſ-. 
tem. I diſapproved of it, becanſc I thought it was one un- 
worthy the liberality of Great Britain, and injurious to the 
intereſts of Ireland. But to call that a ſyſtem in itſelf—to 
call that a glorious fabric of human wiſdom—which is no 
more than the mere demolition of another ſyſtem is a per- 
verſion of terms which, however prevalent of late, can only 
be the effect of groſs miſconception, or of great hypocriſy. 
We boaſt that we have done every thing, when we have 
merely deſtroyed all that before exiſted, without ſubſtituting 
any thing in its place. Such was the Final Adjuſtment of 
1782 ; and I can prove it to be ſo, not only fiom the plaineſt 
reaſoning, but I can prove it by the opinion expreſſed by the 
Britiſh Parliament at that very time. I can prove it by the 
opinion expreſſed by thoſe very Miniſters by. whom it was 
: | | propoſed 
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propoſed and conducted. I can prove it by the opinion of 
that very Government who boaſt of having effected a' Final 
Adjuſtment. TI refer, for what TI have faid, to proofs which 
they will find it very difficult to anſwer ; I mean their own 
acts, which will plainly ſhew that they were of opinion that 
a new ſyſtem would be neceſſary. But, Sir, I will go far- 
| ther—I will alfo produce the authority of one of thoſe whoſe 
| influence, on the preſent occaſion, has been peculiarly exert- 
| ed to prevent the diſcuſſion of the queſtion in Ireland—of 
one, of whom I do not wiſh to ſpeak but with reſpect, but 
for whom, nevertheleſs, I ſhould convey an idea of more re- 
ſpect, than I can now feel to be due to him, if I were mere- 
ly to defcribe him as the perſon who fills the ſame ſituation, 
in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, which you, Sir, hold 
| among us, and of which on all occaſions you difcharge the 
4 duties with a dignity and impartiality which reflects fo much 
þ credit on yourſelf, and ſo well ſupports the character and au- 
thority of the Houſe. | 2 : 
On a former night, I read an extract from the Journals, 
to ſhew what was the opinion even of thoſe by whom the Fi- 
nal Adjuſtment was propofed on that meaſure. It would 
there appear, that the Meſſage was ſent to the Parliament of 
Ireland,. recommending to them the adoption of ſome plan 
for a Final Adjuſtment between the two countries, and wiſh- 
ing to know what were the N of the grievances of 
which they complained. In anſwer to this Meſſage, the Par- 
liament of Ireland ſtated certain grievances, the principal of 
which was, the power claimed by the Parliament of Great 
Britain of making Laws to bind Ireland; but, with reſpect 
to that part of the Meſſage which related to the propriety of 
adopting ſome meaſures for a Final Adjuſtment between the 
two countries, they were wholly ſilent. This Addrefs was 
laid before the Parliament of Great Britain, to whom a fi- 
; milar Meffage had been previouſly ſent, and on that ground 
| was moved the repeal of what was called the Declaratory 
| Act, which motion was aſſented to by the Britiſh Parliament. 
This ſatisfaction was compleat to Ireland, as far as related 
to the grievance of which her Parliament complained, viz. 
_ the power of the Britiſh Parliament of making Laws for 
Ireland, becauſe, by the repeal of the Declaratory Act, that 
power was given up. But ſo far was the Miniſter of that 
day from conſidering that ghe repeal of that law finally ter- 
minated all differences, and eſtabliſhed the connection be- 
tween the two countries upon a ſolid baſis, that he thought it 
| _ neceſſary |. 
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neceſſary to move that a farther ſettlement was indiſpenſable 
for the maintenance of that connecion. eien 
Mr. Sheridan acroſs the table, deſired that that part of the 
Journals to which Mr. Pitt alluded, might be read.] | 
The Chancellor ef the Exchequer continued. Sir, I have 
ſtated the ſubſtance of the Journals correctly; they were read 
on a former night, and the hon. Gentleman may, if he 
chooſes, have them read again.“ If he does, he will find that 
they fully juſtify the ſtatement I have made, but I beg that 
at preſent I may not be interrupted. . I do maintain, that 
upon a reference to the Journals of the period to which I have 
alluded, it will appear that a farther agreement between 
Great Britain and Ireland is there ſtated, in the opinion of 
the Adminiſtration of the day, to be abſolutely neceſſary. 
I beg farther to (tate, that after the motion for the Bill of 
which ſo much has been laid, was paſled, an Addreſs to his 
Majeſty was moved and carried, praying him to take ſuch 
further meaſures as to him ſeemed proper, to ſtrengthen the 
conneQion between the two countries. His Majeſty's moſt 
gracious Anſwer, ſtating, that in compliance with the Ad- 
dreſs, he would immediately take ſuch meaſures as might be 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, was delivered to the Houſe by an 
hon. Gentleman who then filled the office of Secretary of 
State, and whom we have not lately ſeen in the Houſe, though 
he {till continues to be a member of it. I do aſſert, wichout 
the leaſt fear of contradiction from any gentleman whatever, 
that it was in the contemplation of the Government of. that 
day, to adopt ſome meaſures of the nature alluded to in the” 
Addreſs ; ſince that period, however, no ſuch meaſure has 
been taken. I do alſo maintain. that that very ſyſtem which 
by theſe very Miniſters who brought it forward was found 
to be imperfect, even for the purpoſe of maintaining the 
connection between the two countries, remains at this. mo- 
ment in the ſame imperfect ſtate. It leaves the two coun- 
tries with ſeparate and independent Legiſlatures, conneGed 
only with this tie, that the Third Eſtate in both countries is 
the ſame—that the Executive Government is the ſame— that 
the Crown exerciſes its power of aſlenting to Iriſh Ads of 


Parliament under the Great Seal of Great Britain, and by the 


advice of Britiſh Miniſters. , . | 
This is the only principle of connection which is left by 
the Final Adjuſtment of 1782. Whether this is a ſufficient 


®: Vide Note at the concluſion of this leech, 
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tie to unite them in time of peace ; whether in time of wat it 
is ſufficient to conſolidate their ſtrength againſt a common 
enemy ; whether it is ſufficient to guard againſt thoſe local 
jealouſies which muſt neceſſarily ſometimes exiſt between 
countries ſo connected ; whether it is calculated to give to 
Ireland all the important commercial and political advantages 
which ſhe would derive from a cloſer connection with Great 
Britain ; whether it can give to both Nations that degree of 
ſtrength and proſperity which muſt be the reſult of ſuch a 
meaſure as the preſent, I believe needs only to be ſtated to be 
decided. | > JETER 45 
Hut I have already ſaid, that I have upon this point, the 
authority of an opinion to which I before alluded -an opinion 
delivered upon a very important meaſure, very ſoon after the 
Final Adjuſtment of 1782. The meaſure to which I refer, 
was that of the Commercial Propoſitions which were brought 
forward in 1785. I am not now going to enter into a diſcuſſion 
of the merits of that meaſure. The beſt, perhaps, that can be 
ſaid of it is, that it went as far as circumſtances would then 
permit, to draw the two countries to a cloſer connection. But 
thoſe who think that the Adjuſtment of 1782 was final, and 
that it contained all that was neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment 
bf the conneCtion between the two countries upon a firm ba- 
is, can hardly contend that the Commercial Propoſitions of 
1785 were neceſſary to prevent the danger of ſeparation be- 
tween the two countries, and to prevent the conflicting ope- 
ration of independent Legiſlatures. Yet, if I am not miſ-— 
taken, there will be found, upon a reference to better re- 
cords than thoſe in which gr gar eng! Debates are uſually 
ſtated (I mean a ſtatement of what paſſed in the diſcuſſion 
upon thoſe Propoſitions fourteen years ago, made, as I have 
underſtood, by ſome of the principal parties themſelves) that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day in Ireland, in a 
debate upon the Iriſh Propoſitions, held this language“ If 
this infatuated Country gives up the preſent offer, ſhe ma 
look for it again in vain.” Here the right hon. Gentle- 
man was happily miſtaken ; Ireland has again had the offer 
of the ſame advantages, but more compleat, and in all re- 
ſpeAs better calculated to attain their object; and this offer 
that right] hon. Gentleman has exerted all his influence to, 
reject. But he goes on to ſay—< Things cannot remain as 
they are—Commercial jealouſy is rouſed—it will increaſe 
with wo independent Legiſlatures— and without an united in- 
tereſt in commerce, in a commereial empire, political 7 
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will receive many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſt muſt 
threaten ſeparation of connection, which every honeſt Iriſhman 
muſt ſhudder to look at, as a poſſible event.“ | 
Gentlemen will have the goodneſs to obſerve, that I am 
not now quoting theſe. expreſſions as pledges given by that 
Right Hon. Gentleman that he would ſupport a propoſal for 


2 a Union between the two countries, but I am adducing them 


to prove that the ſituation of the two countries after the Fi- 
nal Adjuſtment of 1782, was ſuch, in his opinion, as led to 
the danger of a ſeparation between them. I am not now 
arguing that a Legiſlative Union is the only meaſure which 
can poſſibly be adopted, but I am contending that the Adjuſt- 
ment of 1782 was never conſidered as final, by thoſe who 
now ſtate it to be ſo as an argument againſt the conſideration 
of the preſent meaſure. How the hon. Gentleman on the 
other ſide of the Houſe will evade this authority I do not 
know ;—an authority too, which, I muſt obſerve, he ſeems 
much more inclined to treat with reſpect than he was for- 

merly. | wh 
<4 Sir, it does not ſtop there. What is the evil to which 
he alludes? Commercial jealouſies between two countries 
acting upon the laws of two independent Legiſlatures, and 
from the danger of thoſe Legiſlatures acting in oppoſition to 
each other. How can this evil be remedied ? By two means 
only; either by ſome compact entered into by the Legiſla- 
tures of the two countries reſpecting the mode of forming 
their commercial regulations, or elſe by blending the two 
Legiſlatures together ; theſe are the only two means. I defy 
the wit of man to point out a third. The mode of compact 
was propoſed in 1785, but unfortunately, in ſpite of that 
right hon. Gentleman's eloquence and authority, who then 
ſtated the importance of guarding againſt the evil, it ſo hap- 
pened that doctrines, derived chiefly from this ſide of the wa- 
ter, ſucceeded in convincing the Parliament of Ireland, that 
it would be inconſiſtent with their independence, to enter 
into any compact whatever. We have then the authority of 
that right hon. Gentleman to whom I have ſo often allud- 
ed, that the unſettled ſtate in which the matter was left, would 
give © Political Union many ſhocks, and lead to a ſeparation 
of connection.“ The experiment of a mutual compact has 
been tried without ſucceſs. ; the arrangement of that ſort, 
which was propoſed in 1785, in order to obviate the incon- 
veniences ſtated by the right hon. Gentleman, was then 
attacked with the ſame —_— againſt his authority, as _ 
9 2 ' other 
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other and more effetua} remedy has recently experienced 
under his auſpices. The reſult then is you muſt remain in 
the ſtate which that right hon. Gentleman has deſcribed, 
with: the ſeeds of ſeparation in the ſyſtem now eſtabliſhed, 
and with the connection, on which the mutual proſperity of 
both countries depends in danger of being hourly diflolved, 
or you muſt again recur to the propoſal of a compact ſimilar 
to that rejected in 1785, or you muſt reſort to the beſt and 
moſt effectual remedy,—a Legiſlative Union. 

I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this part of the ſub- 
ject than was abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe I believe there is 
ſcarcely any man who has ever aſked himſelf, whether there 
is a ſolid, permanent ſyſtem of connection between the two 
countries, who could, upon reflection, anſwer the queſtion in 
the affirmative. But beſides the authorities of the perſons 
who made the arrangement in 1782, and thoſe who have ſince 
treated of it, to ſhew that it was not deemed to be final and 
complete, I have further the teſt of experience to ſhew how 
imperfect it was, and how inadequate in practice to the great 
object of cementing the connection, and placing it beyond 
the danger of being diſſolved. In the ſingle inſtance which 
has occurred, (and that a melancholy one, which all of us 
deplored) in which we could feel the effects of two jarring 
Legiſlatures, We did Ffeel it. On that occaſion it might 
have produced the molt ſignal calamities, had we not been 
reſcued from its danger by an event, to which no man can 
now look back without feeling the utmoſt joy and exulta- 


tion; feelings, which ſubſequent circumſtances have.ſerved 


to hcighten and confirm. Every Gentleman will know, that 
I muſt allude to the Regency. With two independent Legiſla- 


- tures, acting upon different principles, it was accident alone 


that preſerved the identity of the Executive Power, which is 
the bond and ſecurity of the connection: and even then the 
Executive Authority, though veſted in one perſon, would 
have been held by two different tenures, by one tenure in 
England, by another in Ireland, had not the interpoſition of 
Providence prevented a circumſtance pregnant with the. moſt 


imminent perils, and which might have operated to a ſepara- 


tion of the two kingdoms: _ * 


o 


After ſeeing the recorded opinion of Parliament, of thoſe 


o 


Who made the arrangement of 1782, and after the decided 


teſtimony of experience on the ſubject, within the ſhort pe- 
riod of ſixteen years, perhaps it is hardly neceſſary to appeal 


to farther proofs of its inadequacy, or to deſire Gentlemen to 


look 
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look forward to poſſible caſes, which I could eafily put, and 
which will naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to the minds of all, 
who chuſe to turn their attention to the ſubject. 9 
But when we conſider the diſtin powers poſſeſſed by two 
Legiſlatures on all the great queſtions of peace and war, of 
alliances and confederacies, - (for they each have in princi- 
ple a right to diſcuſs them and decide upon them, though one 
of them has hitherto been wiſely reſtrained by diſcretion, : 
from the exerciſe of that right) — have we not ſeen circum- 
ſtances to induce us to think it poſſible, at leaſt, that on ſome 
of thoſe important queſtions the opinions and deciſions of the 
two Parliaments might have been at variance? Are we 
talking of an indiſſoluble connection, when we ſee it thus 
perpetually liable to be endangered? Can we really think 
that the intereſts of the Empire, or of its different branches, 
reſt upon a ſafe and ſolid baſis at preſent? I am anxious to 
diſcuſs this point clofely with -any man, either here, or in 
Ireland. Will it be ſaid, that the Parliament of the latter 
country is bound by our deciſion on the queſtion of peace or 
war? And if not ſo bound, will any man, looking at hu- 
man nature as it is, contend, that there is a ſufficient cer- 
' tainty that the deciſion on that important ſubject will always 
be the ſame in both countries? 1 ſhould be glad to receive 
a diſtin anſwer to this queſtion, from the honourable Gen- 
tleman who has declared himſelf to be as warm a friend to 
the connection between the two countries as I am. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the preſent war, which the 
Parliament of Great-Britain conſiders to be juſt and neceſ- 
ſary, had been voted by the. Iriſh Parliament, to be unjuſt, 
unneceſſary, extravagant, and hoſtile to the principles of hu- 
manity and freedom. Would that Parliament have been 
bound by this country? If not—what ſecurity have we, at 
a moment the moſt important to our common intereſt and 
common ſalvation, that the two kingdoms ſhould have but 
one friend and one foe? I repeat it; | am eager to hear 
what can be ſaid in juſtification of a baſis ſo imperfe&t and 
unſound, and liable to be ſhaken by ſo many accidents. I 
have already obſerved, that in the peculiar circumſtances of 
the preſent moment, we may find ſtronger reaſons to prove 
the neceſſity of correcting the ſyſtem of connection between 
this country and Ireland, of ſupply ing its imperfections, and 
ſtrengthening its weakneſs, than are to be found at any for- 
mer period. | | at 
Having thus ſtated, Sir, and I think ſufficiently re 
| | that 
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that the Setclement of 1782, in every point of view in which 

it can be conſidered, is imperfect, and inadequate to the ob- 
je& of maintaining the connection between the two king- 
doms, I proceed next to the circumſtances which peculiarly 
call upon us at the preſent moinent to remedy that imper- 
fection. 

This country is at this time engaged in the moſt important 
and momentous conflict that ever occurred in the hiſtory of 
the world; a conflict in which Great - Btitain is diſtinguiſhed 
for having made the only manly and ſucceſsful ſtand againſt 

the common enemies of civilized ſociety. We ſee the point 
in which that enemy think us the moſt affailable—Are we 
not then bound in policy and prudence, to ſtrengthen that 
vulnerable point, involved as we are in a conteſt of liberty 
againſt defpotiſm—of property againſt plunder and rapine— 
of religion and order againſt impiety and anarchy? There 
was a time when this would have been termed declamation ; 
but, unfortunately, long and bitter experience has taught us 
to feel that it is only the feeble and imperfe& repreſentation 
of thoſe calamities (the reſult of French principles and 
French arms), which are atteſted by the wounds of a bleed- 
ing world. tent | 

Is there a man who does not admit the importance of a 
meaſure which, at ſuch a criſis, may augment the ſtrength of 
the Empire, and thereby enſure its ſafety ? Would not that 
benefit to Ireland be of itſelf fo folid, fo ineſtimable, that, 
in compariſon with it, all commercial intereſts, and the pre- 
ſervation of local habits and manners, would be trifling, even 
if they were endangered by the preſent meaſure Which 
they undoubtedly are not? The people of Ireland are proud, 
believe, of being affociated with us in the great conteſt in 
which we are engaged, and muſt feel the advantage of aug- 
menting the general force of the Empire. That the preſent 
meaſure is calculated to produce that effect, is a propoſition 
which I think cannot be diſputed. There is not in any 
Court of Europe a Stateſman ſo ill informed as not to know, 
that the general power of the Empire would be increaſed to 
a very great extent indeed, by ſuch a conſolidation of the 
ſtrength of the two Kingdoms. In the courſe of the century 
every writer of any information on the ſubje@ has held the 
ſame language, and in the general ſtrength of the Empire 
both Kingdoms are more concerned than in any particular 

Intereſts which may belong to either. If we were to aſk the 
Miniſters of our Allies, what meaſure they thought _ _—_ 
a | likely 
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likely to augment the power of the Britiſh empire, and conſe- 
quently increaſe that ſtrength by which they were now pro- 
tected if we were to aſk the agent of our enemies, what mea- 
ſure would be the molt likely to render their defigns abortive— 
the anſwer would be the ſame in both caſes, yiz. the firm con- 
ſolidation of every part of the empire. 

There is another conſideration well worth attention, Re- 
colle& what are the peculiar means by which we have been en- 
abled to reſiſt the unequalled and eccentric efforts of France, 
without any diminution, nay, with an increaſe, of our general 
proſperity—what, but the great commercial refources which 
we poſſeſs? A meaſure, then, which muſt communicate to 
ſuch a mighty limb of the empire as Ireland, all the commer- 
cial advantages which Great Britain poſſeſſes, which will open 

the markets of the one country to the other, which will give 
wem both the common uſe of their capital, muſt, by diffuſing 
a large portion of wealth into Ireland, conſiderably increaſe the 
reſources, and conſequently the ſtrength of the whole empire. 
But it is not merely in this general view, that I think the 
queſtion yr to be conſidered — We ought to look tait with 
a view peculiatly to the permanent intereſt and ſecurity of Ire- 
land, When that country was threatened with the double 
danger of hoſtile attacks by enemies without, and of treaſon 
"within, from what quarter did ſhe derive the means of her de- 
liverance.?—from the naval force of Great Britain from the 
voluntary exertions oſ her military of every deſcription, not 
called for by law—and from their pecuniary reſources, added 
to the loyalty and energy of the inhabitants of Ireland itfelf ;,— 
of which it is impoſſible to ſpeak with too much praiſe, and 
' which ſhews how well they deferve to be called the brethren of 
Britons. Their own courage might, perhaps, have ultimately 
ſucceeded, in repelling the dangers by which they were threat- 
ened, but it would have been after a long conteſt, and after 
having waded through ſeas of blood. Are we ſure that the 
ſame remedy and effectual aſſiſtance which we have happ.ly 
afforded on the preſent occaſion, will be always equally within 
our power? Great Britain has always feit a common intereſt 
in the ſafety of Ireland; but that common intereſt was never ſo 
obvious and urgent as when the common enemy made her at- 
tack upon Great Britain, through the medium of Ireland, and 
when their attack upon. Ireland went to deprive her of her con- 
nection with Great Britain, -and to ſubſtitute inſtead, the 
new. government of the French Republic. When that danget 


threatened Ire land, the purſe of Great Britain was open for the 


wants of Ireland, as for the neceſſities ot England. N * x 
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In do not, Sir, ſtate theſe circumſtances, as upbraiding Ire- 
land for the benefits we have. conferred; far from it; but I 
ſtate them with pleaſure, as ſhewing the friendſhip and good 
will with which this country has ated towards her. But if 
ſtruggles of this fort may and muſt return again, if the worſt 
dangers are thoſe which are yet to come, dangers which may be 
greater from being more diſguiſed—if thoſe ſituations may ariſe 
when the ſame means of relief are not in our power, what is 
the remedy that reaſon and policy point out? It is to identify 
them with us—it is to make them part of the ſame communi- 
ty, by giving them a full ſhare of thoſe accumulated bleſſings 
which are diffuſed throughout Great Britain ; it is, in a ward, 
by giving them a full participation of the wealth, the power, and 
the glory of the Britiſh empire. If then this meaſure comes re- 
commended not only by the obvious defects of the ſyſtem which 
now exiſts, but that it has alſo the pre eminent . recommenda- 
tion of increaſing the general power of the empire, and of 
guarding againſt future danger from the common enemy, we 
are next to conſider it as to its effects upon the internal condi- 
tion of Ireland. 8 P | 
I knaw perfectly well, that as long as Ireland is ſeparated - 
from Great Britain, any attempt on our part to provide mea- 
ſures which we might think ſalutary, as reſpecting queſtions of 
contending ſects or parties, of the claimed rights of the Catho- 
lics, or of the precautions neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtants—1I know that all theſe, though they may have been 
brought forward by the very perſons who are advocates of the 
Final Adjuſtment in 1782, were, in fact, attacks upon the inde- 
pendence of the Iriſh Parliament, and attempts to uſurp'the 
right of deciding on points which can only be brought with- 
in our province by compact. Until the kingdoms are united, 
any attempt to make regulations here for the internal ſtate of 
Ireland wuft certainly be a violation of her independance. But 
feeling as I do, for their intereſts and their welfare, I capnot 
de inattentive to the events that are paſſing before me; I muſt 
therefore repeat; that whoever looks at the circumſtances to 
which I have alluded—whoever conſiders that the enemy have 
ſbewn by their conduct, that they conſidered Ireland as the 
weakeſt and moſt vulnerable part of the empire ; whoever re- 
flects upon thoſe dreadful and inexcuſable cruelties inſtigated 
by the enemies of both countries, and upon thoſe lamentable ſe- 
verities by which the exertions for the defence of Ireland were 
unhappily, but unavoidably, attended, and the neceſſity of 
which is itſelf one great aggravation of the crimes and treaſons 
which led to them, muſt feel that, as it now ſtands compoſed, 
x in 
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in the hoſtile diviſion of its ſeQs, in the animoſities exiſting be- 
tween ancient ſettlers and original inhabitants, in the ignorance 
and want of civilization, which marks that country more than 
almoſt any other country in Europe, in the unfortunate preva- 
lence of Jacobin principles, arifing from theſe cauſes, and aug- 
menting their malignity, and which have produced that diſ- 
treſſed ſtate which we now deplore ; every one, I ſay, who re- 
fleas upon all theſe circumftances, muſt agree with me in 
thinking, that there is no cure but in the formation of a gene- 
ral imperial legiſlature, free alike from terror and from reſent- 
ment, removed from the danger and agitation, and uninfluenc- 
ed by the prejudices and uninflamed by the paſſions of that diſ- 
' tracted country, 2 1 92 
I know that it is impoſſible, if we wiſh to conſider this ſub- 
ject properly, to conſider it in any other point of view than as 
it affects the empire in. general. I know that the intereſts of 
the two countries muſt be taken together, and that a man can- 
not ſpeak as a true Engliſhman, unleſs he ſpeaks as a true Iriſh- 
man, nor as a true Iriſhman, unleſs he ſpeaks as a true Engliſh- 
man: But if it was poſſible to ſeparate them, and I could con- 
fider myſelf as addreffing you, not as intereſted for the empire 
at large, but for Ireland alone, I ſhould ſay, that it would be 
indiſpenfably nect ſſary, for the ſake of that country, to com- 
poſe its — diſtraQtions, by the adoption of another ſyſtem: 
II ſhould ſay, that the eſtabliſhment of an imperial legiſlature 
was the only means of healing its wounds and of reſtoring it to 
tranquillity. I muſt here take the liberty of alluding to ſome 
topics which were touched upon during the diſcuſſion of the 
former night. , N 
Among the great and known defects of Ireland, one of the 
moſt prominent features is, its want of induſtry and a capital; 
how are thoſe wants to be ſupplied, but by blending more cloſe- 
ly with Ireland, the induſtry and the capital of this country. 
at, above all, in the great leading diſtinCtions between the 
people of Ireland, I mean their religious diſtinctions, what is 
their ſituation ? The Proteſtant feels that the claims of the 
Catholics'threatens the exiſtence of the Proteſtant aſcendency; 
while, on the other hand, the great body of Catholics feel the 
eſtabliſhment of the national church, and their excluſion from 
the exerciſe of certain rights, and privileges, a grievance. Be- 
- tween the two, it becomes a matter of difficulty in the minds of 
many perſons, whether it would be better to liſten only to the 
fears of the former, or to grant the claims of the latter. 

Jam well aware that the ſubject of religious diſtinction is a 
dangerous and delicate topic, eſpecially when applied to a coun- 
try ſuch as Ireland; che ſituation of which is different in this 

Vol. II. 1799. 9 reſpect 
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reſpect from that of every other. Where the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of the ſtate is the ſame as the general religion of the em- 
pire, and where the property of the country is in the hands of 
a comparatively ſmall number of perſons profeſſing that eſtab- 
liſhed religion, while the religion of a great majority of the 
people is Great, it is not eaſy to ſay, on general principles, 
what ſyſtem of church eſtabliſhment in ſuch a country would 
be free from difficulty and inconvenience. - By many I know 
it will be contended, that the religion profeſſed by a majority 
of the people, would at leaſt be entitled to an equality of pri- 
vileges. I have heard ſuch an argument urged in this Houſe ; 
but thoſe who apply it without qualification to the caſe of Ire- 
land, forget ſurely the principles on which Engliſh intereſt and 
Engliſh conneCtion has been eſtabliſhed in that country, and 
on which its preſent legiſlature is formed. No man can ſay, 
that, in the preſent ſtate of things, and while Ireland remains 
a ſeparate kingdom, full conceſſions could be made to the Ca- 
tholics, without endangering the ſtate, and ſhaking the conſti- 
tution of Ireland. to its centre. AT INS 
On the other hand, without anticipating the diſcuſſion, or 
the propriety of agitating the queſtion, or ſaying how ſoon or 
how late it may be fit to diſcuſs it; two propoſitions are in- 
diſputable : Firſt, When the conduct of the Catholics ſhall be 
ſuch as to make it fafe for the government to admit them to 
the participation of the privileges granted to thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, and when the temper of the times ſhall be fa- 
vourable to ſuch a meaſure ; —When theſe events take place, 
it is obyious that ſuch a queſtion may be agitated in a United, 
Imperial Parliament, with much greater ſafety than it could 
be in a ſeparate legiſlature. In the ſecond place, I think it 
certain that, even for whatever period it may be thought ne- 
ceflarv, after the Union, to withhold from the Catholics the en- 
Joyment of thoſe advantages, many of the objections which 
at preſent ariſe out of their ſituation would be removed, if the 
Proteſtant legiſlature were no longer ſeparate and lecal, but 
general and imperial; and the Catholics themſelves would at 
once feel a mitigation of the moſt goading and irritating of 
their preſent cauſes of complaint. 
How far, in addition to this great and leading conſideration, 
it may alſo be wiſe and practicable to accompany the meaſure 
by ſome mode of relieving the lower orders from the preſſure 
of tirhes, which in many inſtances operate at preſent as a great 
practical evil, or to make under proper regulations, and with- 
out breaking in on the ſecurity of the preſent Proteſtant eſtab- 
liſhment an effectual and. adequate proviſion for the Catholic 
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Clergy, it is not now neceſſary to diſcuſs. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that theſe and all other ſubordinate points connected with 
the ſame ſubject, are more likely to be permanently and ſatis- 
factorily ſettled by an united legiſlature, than by any local ar- 
rangements. On theſe grounds I contend, that with a view 
to providing an effeCtual remedy for the diſtractions which have 
unhappily prevailed in Ireland, with a view of removing thoſe 
; cauſes which have endangered, and ſtill endanger its ſecurity, 
the meaſure which I am now propoling promiſes to be more 
effeQual than any other which can be deviſed, and on theſe 
grounds alone, if there exiſted no other, I ſhould feel it my 
duty to ſubmit it to the Houſe. — 3 
But, Sir, though what I have thus ſtated relates moſt im- 
mediately to the great object of healing the diſſentions, and 
providing for the internal tranquillity of Ireland ; there are al- 
ſo other objects, which, though comparatively with this of in- 
ferior importance, are yet in themſelves highly material, and 
in a ſecondary view, well worthy of attention. 

I have heard it aſked, when I preſſed the meaſure, what are 
the poſitive advantages that Ireland is to derive from it? To 
this yery queſtion I preſume the conſiderations which 1 have 
already urged afford a ſufficient anſwer. But, in fact, the 
queſtion itſelf is to be conſidered in another view; and it will 
be found to bear ſome reſemblance to a queſtion which has been 
repeatedly put, by ſome of the gentlemen oppoſite to me, 
during the laſt fix years. What are the advantages which 
Great Britain has gained by the preſent war with France ? 

To this, the brilliant ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms by ſea 
and land, our unexampled naval victories over all our enemies, 
the ſolid acquiſition of valuable territory, the general increaſe 
of our power, the progreſſive extenſion of our commerce, and 
a ſeries of events more glorious than any that ever adorned the 
page of our hiſtory, atora at once an ample and a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. But there is another general anſwer which we have 
- uniformly given, and which would alone be ſufficient : it is, 
that we did not enter into this war for any purpoſe of am- 
bition ; our object was not to acquire, but to preſerve ; and in 
this ſenſe; what we have gained by the war is, in one word, 
ALL that we ſhould have loſt without it : it is, the preſervation 
of our conſtitution, our independence, our honour, our exiſt- 
ence as a nation. | | 1 | 

ln the fame manner I might anſwer the queſtion with re- 
ſpect to..Ireland, I might enumerate the general advantages 
which Ireland would derive from the effects of the arrange - 
ment to which I have * referred: The protection Which 
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ſhe would ſecure to herſelf in the hour of danger. The moft 
effectual means of increaſing. her commerce and improving 
her agriculture, the command of Engliſh capital, the infuſion 
of Engliſh manners and Engliſh induſtry, neceſſarily tending 
to ameliorate her condition, to accelerate the progreſs of in- 
ternal civilization, and to terminate thoſe teuds and diſſentions 
which now diſtract the country, and which ſhe does not poſ- 
ſeſs, within herſelf, the power either to controul or toextinguiſh, 
She would fee the avenue to honours, to diſtinctions, and ex- 
alted ſituations in the general ſeat of empire, opened to all 
thoſe whoſe abilities and talents enable them to indulge an ho- 
nourable and laudable ambition. | 
But, independent of all theſe advantages, I might alſo an- 
ſwer, that the queſtion is not what Ireland is to gain, but what 
ſhe is to preſerve { net merely how, ſhe may beſt improve her 
ſituation, but how ſhe is to avert a prefling and immediate 
danger. In this view, what ſhe gains is the preſervation of 
all thoſe bleſſings ariſing from the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
which are-inſeparable from her connection with Great Britain. 
"Thoſe bleſſings of which it has long been the aim of France, 
in conjunction with domeſtic traitors, to deprive her, and on 
their ruins to eſtabliſh (with all its attendant miſeries and hor- 
tors) a jacobin republic, founded on French influence, and ex- 
iſting only in ſubſerviency to France. rf; ene 
Such, Sir, would be the anſwer, if we direct our attention 
only to the queſtion of general advantage. And here I ſhould 
be inclined to ſtop ; but ſinee it has alſo been more particularly 
-aſked, what are the advantages which ſhe is to gain, in point 
of commeree and manufactures, I am deſirous of applying my 
-anſwer more immediately and diſtinctly to that part of the 
ſubject: and, as I know that. the ſtatement will carry more 
conviction with it, to thoſe who make the inquiry, if given in 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, to whom, and to whoſe 
opinions, I have had more than one occaſion to advert in the 
couiſe of this night, I will read you an extract from his record- 
ed ſentiments on the ſubject, in the year 1785, on this ſame 
memorable occaſion of the Commercial Propoſitions. Speaking 
of a ſolid and unalterable compact between the two countries, 
ſpeaking expreſs]ly-of the peculiar importance of inſuring the 
continuance of thoſe commercial benefits, which ſhe at that 
time held only at the diſcretion of this country, he ſays— 
The exportation of Lriſh products, to England, amounts to 
two millions and a half annually; and the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh products, to Ireland, amounts to but one million.“ 
He chen proceeds to reaſon upon the advantage which — 71 
| an 
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land would derive, under ſuch circumſtances, from guarding 
ainſt mutual prohibitions ; and he accompanies the ſtatement, 
which I have juſt read, with this obſervation— 
Hf, indeed, the Adjuſtment were to take away the benefit 
from Ireland, it would be a good cauſe for rejecting it; but, 
as it for ever confirms all the advantages we derived from our 
linen trade, and binds England from making any law that can 
be injurious to it, ſurely gentlemen who regard that trade, and 


whoſe fortunes and rents depend on its proſperity, will not entertain 
a moment s doubt about embracing the offer.” 


Such was the reaſoning of the Irith Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; which I conſider to have been pet fectly juſt, With 
reference to his late opinions, I do not think I can more 
forcibly reply, to a perſon who ſigns his name to propoſitions 
which declare that the ruin of the linen trade of Ireland is like- 
ly to be the conſequence of an Union, than by oppoſing to him 
his own opinion. I ſhall be able to ſtrengthen the former 
opinion of that gentleman, by lating, that the progreſs that has 
been made in commercial advantages to Ireland, ſince 17835, 
has been ſuch as to render his argument ſtill more 5 
What is the nature of that commerce, explained by the ſame 
perſon in ſo conciſe and forcible a manner, that I am happy to 
uſe his own ſtatement? He does not confine himſelf to Ge 
groſs amount, but gives the articles in detail: 

« Britain,” he ſays, * imports annually from us two wil; 
lions five hundred thouſand pounds of our products, all, or very 
nearly all, duty free, and covenants never to Jay a duty on 
them. We import about a million of her's, and raiſe a re- 
venue on almoſt every article of it, and reſerve the power of 
continuing that revenue. She exports to us falt for our fiſh- 
eries and proviſions; hops, which we cannot grow; coals, 
which we cannot raiſe; tin, which we have not; and bark, 
which we cannot get elſewhere : and all theſe without reſerv- 
ing any duty.“ 

I will not tire the patience of the Houſe, by e farther 
extracts; but the right hon. Gentleman's whole ſpeech, in like 
manner, points out the advantages of the Commercial Propo- 
ations (at that time under conſideration) as a ground-work of 
a compact between the two countries, in 1785, on commercial 
ſubjects. Baut how lands the caſe now ? The trade is at this 
time infanitely more advantagequs to Ireland. It will be 
proved, from the documents which I hold in my hand, as far 
as relates to the mere interchange df manyfattures, that the 
manufaCtures, expotted to Ireland from Gren: Britain, in 
1797. very * exceeded 2 million ſterling (che articles of 
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produce amount to nearly the ſame ſum) while Great Britain, 
on the other hand, imported from Ireland to the amount of 
near three millions in the manufactured articles of linen and 
linen yarn, and between two and three millions in proviſions 
and cattle, beſides corn and other articles of produce. 

In addition to theſe articles, there are other circumſtances of 
advantage to Ireland. Articles which are eſſential to her trade 
and to her ſubſiſtence, or ſerve as raw materials for her manu- 
factures, are ſent from hence free of duty, It is expreſsly ſtated 
on the ſame authority, that all that we take back from Ireland 
was liable to a duty in that country on their exports; The in- 
creaſing produce of the chief article of their manufacture, and 
four-fifths of her whole export trade, are to be aſcribed, not to 
that independent len:/lature, but, to the liberality of the Britiſh 


Parliament. It is by the free admiſſion of linens for our 


market, and the bounties granted by the Britiſh Parliament on 
its re- export, that the linen trade has been brought to the 
height at which we now fee it. To the Parliament of this 
country, then, it is now owing, that a market has been opened 
for her linen to the amount of three millions. By the bounty 
we give to Ireland, we afford her a double market for that ar- 


ticle, and (what is ſtill more ſtriking and important) we have 


prevented a competition againſt her, ariſing from the ſuperior 
cheapneſs of the linen-manufaCtures of the continent, by ſub- 


jecting their importation to a duty of thirty per cent. Nothing 


would more clearly ſhew what would be the danger to Ireland 
from the competition in all its principal branches of the linen- 
trade, than the ſimple fact, that we even now import foreign 
linens, under this heavy duty, to an amount equal to a ſeventh 
part of all that Ireland is able to fend us, with the preference 
that has been ſtated. By this arrangement alone, we muſt 
therefore be conſidered, either as foregoing between ſeven and 
eight hundred thouſand pounds per annum in revenue, which 
we ſhould collect if we choſe to levy the ſame duty on all linens, 
Iriſh as well as foreign, or on the other hand, as ſacrificing 


perhaps at leaſt a million ſterling in the price paid for thoſe ar- 


ticles, by the ſubjects of this country, which might be ſaved, if 

we allowed the importation of all linen, foreign as well as Iriſh, 
equally free from duty. 3 1 
The preſent meaſure is, however, in its effects calculated 
not merely for a confirmation of the advantages on which 
the perſon to whom I have alluded has inſiſted. It is obvious 
that a fuller and more perfect connection of the two coun- 
tries, from whatever cauſe it may ariſe, muſt produce a 
greater facility and freedom of commercial intercourſe, and 
ultimately 
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ultimately tend to the advantage of both. The benefits to be 
derived to either country from ſuch an arrangement muſt in- 
deed, in a great meaſure, be gradual; but they are not on 
that account the leſs certain, and they cannot be ſtated in 
more forcible language than in that uſed in the ſpeech to 
Which I have referred. — 

« Gentlemen undervalue the reduction of Britiſh duties on 
© our manufactures. I agree with them it may not operate 
6 ſoon, but we are to look forward to a final ſettlement, and 
« it is impoſſible but that in time, with as good climate, equal 
6 natural powers, cheaper food, and fewer taxes, we muſt 
<« be able to ſell to them. When commercial jealouſy ſhall 
te be baniſhed by final ſettlement, and trade take its natural 
and ſteady courſe, the kingdoms will ceaſe to look to rival- 
« ſhip, each will make that fabrick which it can do cheapeſt, 
„and buy from the other what it cannot make ſo advantage- 
© ouſly. Labour will be then truly employed to profit, not 
« diverted by bounties, jealouſies, or legiſlative interference, 
« from its natural and beneficial courſe. This ſyſtem will 
c attain its real object, conſolidating the ſtrength of the re- 
« maining parts of the empire, by encouraging the com- 
« munications of their market among themſelves, with pre- 
« ference to every part againſt all ſtrangers!” 

I am at leaſt, therefore, ſecure from the deſign of appear- 
ing to deliver any partial or chimerical opinion of my own, 
when I thus ſtate, on the authority of a perſon the beſt in- 
formed, and who then judged diſpaſſionately, both the infinite 
importance to Ireland of ſecuring permanently the great 
commercial advantages which ſhe now holds at the diſcretion 
of Great Britain, and the additional benefit which ſhe would 
derive from. any ſettlement which opened to her gradually a 
ſtill more free and compleat commercial intercourſe with 
this country. And while | ſtate thus ſtrongly the commercial 
advantages to the ſiſter kingdom, I have no alarm leſt I 
ſhould excite any ſentiment of jealouſy here. I know that 
the inhabitants of Great Britain wiſh well to the proſperity 
of Ireland;—that, if the kingdoms are really and ſolidly 
united, they feel that to increaſe the commercial wealth of 
one country is not to diminiſh that of the other, but to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength and power of both. But to juſtify that 
ſentiment, we muſt be ſatisfied that the wealth we are pour- 
ing into the lap of Ireland is not every day liable to be 
ſnatched from * and thrown into the ſcale of the enemy. 

If therefore Ireland is to continue, as I truſt it will for ever, 
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an eſſential part of the integral ſtrength of the Britiſh empire; 
if her ſtrength is td'be permanently ours, and our ſtrength to 
be hers, neither I, nor any Engliſh Miniſter, can ever be de- 


terred by the fear of creating jealouſy in the hearts of Engliſh- 


men, from ſtating the advantages of a cloſer connection, or 
from giving any aſſiſtance to the commercial proſperity of 
that kingdom. . 

If ever indeed I ſhould have the misfortune to witneſs the 
melancholy moment when ſuch principles mu {t be abandoned, 
when all hope of ſeeing Ireland permanently and ſecurely 
connected with this country ſhall be at an end, I ſhall at leaſt 
have the conſolation of knowing, that it will not be the want 
of temper or farbearance, of conciliation, of kindneſs, or of 
full explanation on our part, which 'will have produced an 
event ſo fatal to Ireland, and ſo dangerous to Great Britain. 
If ever the overbearing power of prejudice and paſlion ſhall 
produce that fatal conſequence, it will too late be perceived 
and acknowledged, that all the great commercial advantages 
which Ireland at preſent enjoys, and which are continually 
increaſing, are to be aſcribed to the liberal conduct, the 
foſtering care, of the Britiſh empire, extended to the ſiſter 
kingdom as to a part of ourſelves, and not (as has been falla- 
ciouſly and vainly pretended) to any thing which has been 
done or can be done by the independent power of her own 
ſeparate legiſlature. | 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to ftate to you the reaſons, 
why I think this meaſure adviſable ; why | wiſh it to be pro- 


poſed to the Parliament of Ireland, with temper and fair- 
neſs; and why it appears to me, entitled at leaſt to a calm 


and diſpaſſionate diſcuflion in that kingdom. I am aware, 
however, that objections have been urged againſt the mea- 
ſure, ſome of which are undoubtedly plauſible, and have been 
but too ſucceſsful in their influence on the. Irith Parliament. 
Of theſe objections I ſhall now proceed, as conciſely as 


| poſſible, to take ſome notice. 


The firſt is, what I heard alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
man oppoſite to me, when his Majeſty's Meflage was brought 
down ; namely— That the Parliament of Ireland is incom- 
petent to entertain and diſcuſs the queſtion, or rather, to at 
upon the meaſure propoſed, without having previouſly ob- 
tained the conſent of the people of Ireland, their conſtituents. 
Bur, Sir, I am led to ſuppoſe from what the hon. Gentleman 
afterwards ſlated, that he made this objection, rather by way 
of deprecating the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, than as enter-. 
taining 
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taining the ſmalleſt doubt upon it himſelf.— If, however, the 
hon. Gentleman, or any other Gentleman on the other ſide of 
the Houſe, ſhould ſeriouſly entertain a doubt on the ſubject, 
I ſhall be ready to diſcuſs it with him diſtinctly, either this 
night or at any future opportunity. For the preſent I will 
aſſume, that no man can deny the competency of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland (repreſenting as it does, in the language of 
our conſtitution, * lawfully, fully, and freely, all the eftates of 
be people of the realm”) to make laws to bind that people, un- 
leſs he is diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh that Parliament from the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; and, while he maintains the 
independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, yet denies to it the law- 
ful and eſſential powers of Parliament..-No man, who 
maintains the Parliament of Ireland to be co-equal with our 
own, can deny its competency on this queſtion, unleſs he 
means to go the length of denying, at the ſame moment, the 
whole of the authority of the Partiament of Great Britain—to 
ſhake every principle of legiſlation—and to maintain, that all 
the aQs paſſed, and every thing done by Parliament, or ſanc- 
tioned by its authority, however ſacred, however beneficial, is 
neither more nor leſs than an act of uſurpation. He muſt 
not only deny the validity of the Union between Scotland and 
England, but he muſt deny the authority of every one of the 
proceedings of the limited legiſlature ſince the Union; nay, 
Yir, he muſt go ſtill farther, and deny the authority under 
which we now ſit and deliberate here, as a Houſe of Parlia- 
ment. Of courſe, he muſt deny the validity of the Adjuſt. 
ment of 1782, and call in queſtion every meaſure which he 
has himſelf been the moſt forward to have enforced. This 
point, Sir, is of ſo much importance, that I think I ought 
not to ſuffer the opportunity to paſs, without illuſtrating more 
fully what I mean. If this principle of the incompetency of 
Parliament to the deciſion of the meaſure be admitted, or if 
it be contended, that Parliament has no legitimate authority 
to diſcuſs and decide upon it, you will be driven to the ne- 
ceſſity of recegnizing a principle, the moſt dangerous that 
ever was adopted in any civilized State. I mean the prin- 
ciple, that Parliament cannot adopt any meaſure new in its 
nature, and of great importance, without appealing to the 
conſtituent and delegating authority for directions. If that 
doctrine be trye, look to what an extent it will carry you. 
Tf ſuch an argument could be ſet up and maintained, you 
acted without any legitimate authority when you created the 
repreſentation of the principality of Wales, or of either of 
Vor, II. 1799. E the 
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the counties Palatine of England. Every law that Parlia- 
ment ever made, without that appeal, either as to its own 
frame and conſtitution, as to the qualification of the electors 
or the elected, as to the great and fundamental point of the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown, was made without due authority. 
If we turn to Ireland itſelf, what do Gentlemen think of 
the power of that Parliament, which, without any freſh de- 
legation from its Proteſtant conſtituents, aſſociates to itſelf 
all the Catholic eleQors, and thus deſtroys a fundamental 
diſtintion on which it was formed? God forbid, that I 
ſhould object to or blame any of theſe meaſures ! I am only 
ſtating the extent to which the principle (that Parliament 
has no authority to decide upon the preſent meaſure) will 
lead; and, if it be admitted in one caſe, it muſt be admitted 
in all. Will any man fay, that (although a Proteſtant Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, choſen excluſively by Proteſtant Conſtitu- 
cnts, has by its own inherent power, and without conſulting 
thoſe conſtituents, admitted and comprehended the Catholics 
who were till then, in fact, a ſeparate community) that Par- 
liament cannot a{lociate itſelf with another Proteſtant com- 
munity, repreſented by a Proteſtant Parliament, having one 
intereſt with itſelf, and ſimilar in its Laws, its Conſtitution, 
and its eſtabliſhed Religion? What muſt be ſaid by thoſe 
who have at any time been friends to any plan of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and particularly ſuch as have been moſt recent- 
ly brought forward, either in Great Britain or Ireland ? 
Whatever may have been thought of the propriety of the 
meaſure, I never heard any doubt of the competency of Par- 
liament to conſider and diſcuſs it. Yet I defy any man to 
maintain the principle of thoſe plans, without contending 
that; as a Member of Parliament, he poſſeſſes a right to con- 
cur in disfranchiſing thoſe who ſent him to Parliament, and 
to ſelect others, by whom he was not elected, in their ſtead. 
I am ſure that no ſufficient diſtinion, in point of principle, 
can be ſucceſsfully maintained for a ſingle moment; nor 
ſhould I deem it neceſſary to dwell on this point, in the man- 
ner I do, were I not convinced that it is connected in part 
With all thoſe falſe and dangerous notions on the ſubje& of 
Government which have lately become too prevalent in the 
world, It may, in fact, be traced to that groſs perverſion 
of the principles of- all political ſociety, which reſts on the 
ſuppoſition that there exiſts continually in every Government 
a Sovereignty in abeyance (as it were) on the part of the peo- 
ple, ready to he called forth on every occaſion, or rather, on 


every 
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every pretence, when it may ſuit the purpoſes of the party 
of faction who are the advocates of this doctrine to ſuppoſe 
an occaſion for its exertion. .It is in theſe falſe principles 
that are contained the ſeeds of all the miſery, deſolation, and 
ruin, which in the preſent day have ſpread themſelves over 
ſo large a proportion of the habitable globe. n 
Theſe principles, Sir, are, at length, ſo well known and 
underſtood in their practical effects, that they can no longer 
hope for one enlightened or intelligent advocate, when they 
appear in their true colours. Yet, with all the horror we 
all feel, in common with the reſt of the world, at the effect 
of them, with all the confirmed and increaſing love and ve- 
neration which we feel towards the Conſtitution of our coun- 
try, founded as it is, both in theory and experience, on prin- 
ciples directly the reverſe ; yet, there are too many among 
us, who, while they abhor and reject ſuch opinions, when 
preſented to them in their naked deformity, ſuffer them in a 
more diſguiſed ſhape to be gradually infuſed into their minds, 
and inſenſibly to influence and bias their ſentiments and ar- 
guments on the greateſt and moſt important diſcuſſions. This 
concealed poiſon is now more to be dreaded than any open 
attempt to ſupport. ſuch principles by argument or to enforce 
them by arms. No ſociety, whatever be its particular form, 
can long ſubſiſt, if this principle is once admitted. In every 
government, there muſt reſide ſomewhere a ſupreme, abſo- 
lute, and unlimitted authority. This is equally true of every 
lawful Monarchy—of every Ariſtocracy—of every pure De- 
mocracy (if indeed ſuch a form of government ever has ex- 
iſted, or ever can exiſt)—and of thoſe mixed conſtitutions 
formed and compounded from the others, which we are juſt- 
ly inclined to prefer to any of them. In all theſe govern- 
ments, indeed alike, that power may by poſlibility be abuſed, 
but whether the abuſe is ſuch as to juſtify and call for the 
interference of the people collectively, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, of any portion of it, mult always be an extreme 
caſe and a queſtion of the greateſt and moſt perilous reſpon= 
ſibility, not in law only, but in conſcience and in duty, to 
all thoſe. who either act upon it themſelves, or perſuade 
others todo ſo. But no proviſion for ſuch a caſe ever has 
been or can be made. before-hand ; it forms no chapter in 
any known code of laws, it can find no place in any. ſyſtem 
of human juriſprudence. But, above all, if ſuch a principle 
can make no part of any eſtabliſhed conſtitution, not even 


of thoſe where the government is ſo framed as to be moſt 
KE 2 liable 
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liable to the abuſe of its powers, it will be prepoſterous in- 
deed to ſuppoſe that it can be admitted in one where thoſe 


| powers are ſo diſtributed and balanced as to furniſh the beſt 


ſecurity againſt the probability of ſuch an abuſe. Shall that 
principle be ſanctioned as a neceſſary part of the beſt f - 
vernment, which cannot be admitted to exiſt even as an eſta- 
bliſhed check upon the worſt ! Pregnant as it is with danger 
and confuſion, {hall it be received and authorized in propor- 
tion as every reaſon which can ever makeit neceſſary to recur 
to it is not likely to exiſt? Yet, Sir, | know not how it is, 
that, in proportion as we are leſs likely to have occaſion for 
ſo deſperate a remedy, in proportion as a government is ſo 
framed as to provide within itſelf the beſt guard and control 
on the exerciſe of every branch of authority, to furniſh the 
means of preventing or correcting every abuſe of power, and 
to ſecure, by its own natural operation, a due attention to 


the intereſt and feelings of every part of the community, in 


that very proportion perſons have been found perverſe enough 
to imagine, that ſuch a conſtitution admits and recognizes, 
as a part of it, that which is inconſiſtent with the nature of 
any government, and, above all, inapplicable to our own. 

I have ſaid more, Sir, upon this ſubjeR than I ſhould have 
thought neceſſary, if I had not felt that this falfe and dan- 
gerous mackery of the S2vereignty of the People is in truth one 
of the chief elements of jacobiniſm, one of the favourite im- 
poſtures to miflead the underſtanding, and to flatter and in- 
flame the paſſions of the maſs of mankind, who have not the 
opportunity of examining and expoling it, and that as ſuch 
on every occaſion, and in every ſhape in which it appears, it 


. ought to be combated and 1efiſted by every friend to civil or- 


der, and to the peace and happineſs of mankind. 

Sir, the next and not the leaſt prevalent objection, is one 
which is contained in words which are an appeal to a natural 
and laudable, but what I muſt call an erroneous and miſtaken 
ſenſe of national pride. It is an appeal to the generous and 


Noble paſſions of a nation eafily inflamed under any ſuppoſed 


attack upon its honour, I mean the attempt to repreſent the 
ion of a Union by compact between the Parliaments of 

the two Kingdoms, as a queſtion involving the 1 nd- 
ence. of Ireland>—TIt has been ſaid, that no compenſation 
could be made to any country for the ſurrender of its natio- 
nal independence. Sir, in this, as well as on every part of 
the queſtion, I am deſirous Gentlemen ſhould come cloſely to 
the point, that they ſhould ſift it to the bottom, and aſcertain 
| ie os e upon 

f 
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upon what grounds and principles their opinion really reſts, 

o they mean to maintain that in any humiliating, in any 
degrading ſenſe of the word which can be acted upon practi- 
cally as a rule, and which can lead to any. uſeful concluſion, 
that at any time when the government of any two ſeparate 
countries unite in forming one more extenfive empire, that the 
individuals who compoſed either of the former narrow ſocieties 
are afterwards leſs members of an independent country, or 
to any valuable and uſeful purpoſe leſs poſſeſſed of political 
freedom or civil happineſs than they were before? It muſt be 
obvious to every Gentleman who will look at the ſubjeR, in 
tracing the hiſtory of all the countries, the moſt proud of 
their preſent exiſting independence, of all the nations in Eu- 
rope, there is not one that could exiſt in the ſtate in which it 
now ſtands, if that principle had been acted upon by our 
forefathers ; and Europe muſt have remained to this hour in 
a ſtate of ignorance and barbariſm, from the perpetual war- 
fare of independent and petty ſtates. In the inſtance of our 
own country, it would be a ſuperfluous waſte of time to 
_ enumerate the ſteps by which all its parts were formed into 
one kingdom; but will any man in general aſſert, that in all 
the different unions which have formed the principal ſtates 
of Europe, their inhabitants have become leſs free, that they 
have had leſs of which to be proud, lefs ſcope for their own 
exertions, than they had in their former ſituation. If this 
doctrine is to be generally maintained, what becomes of the 
ſituation at this hour of any one county of England, or of 
any one county of Ireland, now united under the independent 
Parliament of that kingdom? If it be puſhed to its full ex- 
tent, it is obviouſly incompatible with all civil fociety.” As the 
former principle of the ſovereignty of the people ſtrikes at the 
foundation of all governments, ſo this is equally hoſtile to 
all political confederacy, and mankind muſk be driven back 
to what is called the ſtate of nature. EI | 

But while I combat this general and abſtract principle, which 
would operate as an objection to every union between ſeparate 
ſtates, on the ground of the ſacrifice of independence, do I mean 
to contend that there is in no caſe juſt ground for ſuch a ſen- 
timent? Far from it: it may become, on many occaſions, the 
firſt duty of a free and generous people. If there exiſts a coun- 
try which contains within itſelf the means of military protec- 
tion, the naval force necefſazy for its defence, which furniſhes 
objects of induſtry ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of its inbabi- 
tants, and pecuniary reſources adequate e with 
85 | Gs ; 845 dignity, 
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dignity, the rank which it has attained among the nations gf 
the world; if, above all, it enjoys the bleſſings of internal con- 
tent and tranquillity, - and poſſeſſes a diſtinct conſtitution of its 
own, the defects of which, if any, it is within itſelf capable of cor- 
recting, and if that conſtitution be equal, if not ſuperior, to that 
of any other in the world, or (which is nearly the ſame thing) 
if thoſe who live under it believe it to be fo, and fondly-cherith 
that opinion, I can indeed well underſtand: that ſuch a country 
muſt be jealous of any meaſure, which, even by its own con- 
ſent, under the authority of its own lawful government, is to 
aſſociate it as a part of a larger and more extenſive empire. 
But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it ſhould happen that there 
de a country which, againſt the greateſt of all dangers that 
threaten its peace and ſecurity, has not adequate means of pro- 
tecting itſelf without the aid of another nation; if that other be 
a neighbouring and kindred nation, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
whole laws, whoſe cuſtoms, and habits are the ſame in princi- 
ple, but carried to a greater degree of perfection, with a more 
extenſive commerce, and more abundant means of acquiring, 
and diffuſing national wealth; the ſtability of whoſe govern- 
ment—the excellence of whoſe conſtitution—is more than ever 
the admiration and envy of Europe, and of which the very 
country of which we are l can only boaſt an inadequate 
and imperfect reſemblance ;—under fuch circumſtances, T would 
aſk, what conduct would be preſcribed by every rational prin- 
ciple of dignity, of honour, or of intereſt! I would aſk, whe- 
ther this is not a faithful deſcription of the circumſtances which 
ought to diſpoſe Ireland to a Union? Whether Great Britain 
is not preciſely the nation with which, on theſe principles, a 
country, ſitauted as Ireland is, would defire to unite? Does a 
Union, under ſuch circutnſtances, by free conſent, and on juſt 

and equal terms, deſerve to be branded as a propoſal for ſub- 
jecting Ireland to a foreign yoke ? Is it not rather the free 
and voluntary aſſociation of two great countries, which join, 
for their common benefit, in one empire, where each will re- 
tain its proportional weight and importance, under the ſecurity 
ol equal laws, reciprocal affection, and inſeparable intereſts, and 
which want nothing but that indiſſoluble connection to render 


both invincible. - | 


Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo 
Nec nova regna peto; paribus ſe legibus ambe . 
Invite gentes æterna in fædera mittant. | 


Sir, I have nearly ſtated all that is neceſſary for me to trouble 


the Houſe with; there are, however, one or two other objec- 
| Fe | tions 
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tions which I wiſh not entirely to paſs over: One of them is, 
a general notion that a Union with Great Britain muſt neceſ- 
farily increaſe one of the great evils of Ireland, by producing de- 
population in many parts of the country, and by increaſing 
greatly the number of, abſentees. I do not mean to deny that 
this effect would, to a limited extent, take place during a part 
of the year ; but I think it will not be difficult for me to prove, 
that this circumſtance will be more than counterbalanced by 
the operation of the ſyſtem in other reſpects. 

If it be true that this meaſure has an inevitable tendency to 
admit the introduction of that Britiſh capital which is moſt 
likely to give life to all the operations of commerce, and to all 
the improvements of agriculture ; if it be that which above all 
other conſiderations is moſt likely to give ſecurity, quiet, and 
internal repoſe to Ireland; if it is likely to remove the chief 
bar to the internal advancement of wealth and of civilization, 
by a more intimate intercourſe with England ; if it is more 
likely to communicate from hence thoſe abit which diſtin- 
guiſh this country, and which, by a continued gradation, unite 
the higheſt and the loweſt orders of the community without a 
chaſm in any part of the ſyſtem ; if it is not only likely to in- 
vite (as I have already ſaid) Engliſh capital to ſet commerce in 
motion, but to offer it the uſe of new markets, to open freſh re- 
ſources of wealth and induſtry ;. can wealth, can induſtry, can 
civilization increaſe among the whole bulk of the people without 
much more than counterbalancing the partial effect of the re- 
moval of the few individuals who, for a ſmall part of the year, 
would follow the ſeat of legiſlation ? If, notwithſtanding the ab- 
ſence of Parliament from Dublin, it would ſtill remain the centre 
of education and of the internal commerce of a country increaſing 
in improvement; if it would ſtill remain the ſeat of legal diſcuſ- 
ſion, which muſt always increaſe with an increaſe of property 
and occupation, will it be ſuppoſed, with a view even to rhe in- 
tereſts of thoſe whoſe partial intereſts have been moſt ſucceſs- 
fully appealed to; with a view either to the reſpectable body of 
the bar, to the merchant, or ſhopkeeper, of Dublin (if it were 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that a tranſaction of this ſort ought to be re- 
ferred to that ſingle criterion) that they would not find their 
proportionate ſhare of advantage in the general advantage of the 
State? Let it be remembered, alſo, that if the transfer of the 
ſeat of legiſlature may call from Ireland to England the Mem- 
bers of the United Parliament + yet, after the Union, property, 

influence and conſideration in Ireland will lead, as much as in 
Great Britain, to all the objects of imperial ambition ; and 
there muſt, conſequently; exiſt a new ihcitement to perſons to 
. Acquire 
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acquire property in that country, and to thoſe who poſſeſs it, 
to reſide there and to cultivate the good opinion of thoſe with 
whom they live, and to extend and improve their influence and 
conneCtions. 3 
But, Sir, I need not dwell longer on argument, however it 
may ſatisfy my own mind, bagauſe we can on this queſtion re- 
fer to experience. I ſee evety Gentleman anticipates that I al- 
Jude to Scotland, What has been the reſult of the Union 
thete? A Union, give me leave to ſay, as much oppoſed, and 
by much the ſame arguments, prejudices, and miſconceptions, 
as are urged, at this moment, creating too the ſame alarms, and 
provoking the ſame outrages, as have lately taken place in 
Dublin. Look at the metropolis of Scotland : the population 
of Edinburgh has been more than doubled fince the Union, 
and a new city added to the old, But we may be told, that 
Edinburgh has engroſſed all the commerce of that country, and 
has thoſe advantages which Dublin cannot expect. Yet while 
Edinburgh, deprived of its Parliament, but retaining, as Dub» 
lin would retain, its Courts of Juſtice ; continuing, as Dublin 
would continue, the refort of thoſe whoſe circumſtances would 
permit them to viſit a diſtant metropolis ; continuing, as Dublin 
would continue, the ſeat of national education, while Edin- 
burgh has baffled all the predictions of that period, what has 
been the ſituation of Glaſgow ? The population of Glaſgow, 
ſince the Union, has increaſed in the proportion of between 
five and fix to one: look at its progreſs in manufactures ; 
look at its general advantages, and tell me what ground there 
is, judging by experience in aid of theory, for thoſe gloomy ap- 

prehenſions which have been ſo induftriouſly excited. * 
There remains, Sir, another general line of argument, 
which I have already anticipated, and I hope anſwered, that 
the commercial privileges now enjoyed by Ireland, and to 
which it owes ſo much of its proſperity, would be leſs ſecure 
than at preſent. I have given an anſwer to that already, by 
ſtating that they are falſely imputed to the independence of the 
Iriſh Parliament, for that they are in fact owing to the exerciſe 
of the voluntary diſcretion of the Britiſh Parliament, unbound 
by compact, prompted only by its natural diſpoſition to con- 
fider the intereſts of Ireland the ſame as its own ; and if that 
has been done while Ireland is only-united to us in the imper- 
fect and precarious mauner in which it is, while it has a ſepa- 
rate Parliament, notwithſtanding the commercial jealouſies of 
our own manufactures ; if under theſe circumſtances we have 
done fo, if we have done fo with no other connection than that 
- which now ſubſiſts, and while Ireland has no ſhare in our re- 
preſentation j 


— 
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preſentation ; what freſh ground can there be for apprehenſion, 
when ſhe will have her proportionate pity r in the legiſlature, 
and will be united with us as cloſely as. Lancaſhire or York- 
. ſhire, or any other county in Great Britain. ' '' 
Sir, I have ſeen it under the ſame authority to which 1 am 
' ſorry ſo often to advert; that the linen trade would be injured, 
and that there will be no ſecurity for its retaining its preſent 
advantages. I have already ſtated to you (and with that very 
authority in my-favour) that thoſe advantages are at preſent 
precarious, and that theit Tecurity can only ariſe from compact 
with Great Britain. Such a compact, this meaſure would 
eſtabliſh in the moſt ſolemn manner; but beſides this, Sir, the 
natural policy of this country, not merely its experienced li- 
berality, but the identity of intereſts after a Union, would offer 
a ſecurity worth-a thouſand compacts. F: 

Sir, the only other general topic of objection is that upon 
which great pains have been taken to raiſe an alarm in Ireland 
the idea that the main principle of the meaſure was to ſub- 
ject Ireland to a load of debt and an increaſe of taxes, and to 
_ expoſe her to the conſequences of all our alledged difficulties 

and ſuppoſed neceſſities, 3 | 

Sir, 1 hope the zeal, the ſpirit, and the liberal and enlarged 
policy of this country, has given ample proof that it is not from 
a pecuniary motive that we .ſeek an Union. If it is not de- 
firable on the grounds I have ſtated, it cannot be recommended 
for the mere purpoſe of taxation ; but to quiet any jealouſy on 
this ſubject, here again let us look to Scotland: is there any in- 
ſtance where, with 45 members on her part and 513onours, that 
part of the united kingdom has paid more than its proportion to 
the general barthens :s it then, Sir, any ground of appre- 
henſion, that we are likely to tax Ireland more heavily when 

ſhe becomes aſſociated with ourſelves ? To tax in its due pro- 
portion the whole of the empire, to the utter excluſion of the 
idea of the predominence of one part of ſociety over another, is 
the great charaQteriſtic of Britiſh finance, as equality of laws is 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. F 
But, Sir, in addition to this, if we come to the details of this 


opolition, it is in our power to fix, for any number of years 


which ſhall be thought fit, the proportion by which the con- 
tribution of Ireland, to the expences of the ſtate, ſhall be regy- 
lated ; that theſe proportions ſhall not be ſuch as would make 
à contribution greater than the neceſſary amount of its own n 
preſent neceſſary expences as a ſeparate kingdom; and, even 
after that limited period, the proportion ot the whole contri- 
hution, from time to time, might be made to depend on the 


Voor. II. 1799. comparative 
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comparative produce,” in each kingdom, of ſuch general taxes 
as might be thought to afford the beſt criterion of their reſpec- 
tive wealth, Or, what I ſhould hope would be found prac- 
ticable, the ſyſtem of internal taxation in each country might 
gradually be fo equallized and aſſimilated, on the leading ar- 
ticles, as to make all rules of ſpecific proportion. unneceflary, 
and to ſecure, that Ireland ſhall never be taxed but in propor- 
tion as we tax ourſelves, 

The application of theſe principles, however, will form 
matter of future diſcuſſion; I mention them only as ſtrongly 
ſhewing, from the miſrepreſentation which has taken place on 
this part of the ſubject, how incumbent it is upon the Houſe to 
receive theſe propoſitions, and to adopt, after due deliberation, 
ſuch reſolutions as may record to Ireland the terms upon which 
we are ready to meet her. And, in the mean time, let us 
wait, not without impatience, but without diflatisfaQtion, for 
that moment, when the effect of reaſon and diſcuſſion may re- 
concile the minds of men, in that kingdom, to a meaſure 
which I am ſure will be found as neceſſary for their peace and 
happineſs, as it will be conducive to the general ſecurity and 
advantage of the Britiſh empire. 7 55 (5, 

Sir, it remains to be my duty to lay theſe reſolutionsꝰ before 
the Houſe, wiſhing that the more detailed diſcuſſion of them 
may be reſerved to a future day f. "ie 

r. 


* Vide Appendix, vol. i. 
+ The following Meſſage unt preſented in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 
4 Fox, Secretary of State, on the gth of April, 1782. 

i george Rex, 3 , 

His Majefty being concerned to find that diſcontents and jealouſies are 
prevailing among his loyal ſubjects in Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, earneſtly recommends to this Houſe, to take the 
ſame into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch a Final Adjuſt- 
ment as may give mutual ſatis fact ĩon to both kingdoms, G.R. 

| if} of May, 1782. | 

Mr. Secretary Fox preſented to the Houſe, by his Majceſty*s command, 

Copy of the Meſſage to the Houſes of Lords and Commons in Ireland, 
from his Grace the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, delivered the 36th of April, 
1782: And alſo, JEET? | | 

Copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland, Mercurii, 170 
die Aprilis, 1782: And alſo, | 

Copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, Martis, 16 
die Aprilis, 1782. | n 

And the titles of the ſaid copies were read. 

The ſaid copies are as followeth : viz. 3 | | 
Copy of the Mejjage to the Houſes of Lords and Commons i Ireland, frem bis 

3 oh Lord Lieutenant, delivered the 16th of April, 1982. _ 

I have it in command from his Majeſty, to inform mn tis 


- 
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Mr. Sheridan then roſe, and ſpoke in ſubſtance as follows. 
Much, Sir, as I muſt admire, and much as I „ 4 
| | ouſe 


Majeſty being concerned to find that diſcontents and jealouſies are prevail- 
ing among his loyal ſubjeRs of this country, upon matters of great weight 
and importance, his Majeſty recommends to this Houſe to take the fame 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch a Final Adjuſtment 
as may g've mutual ſatisfaQiion to his kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland. | 1 
Copy of @ Reſolution of the _ of Lords in Ireland, Mercarii, 17* die 
is, 1782. of 4 
Refolved, By the Lords fpiritual and temporal in Parliament aſſembled 
Nemine diſſentienie, That an humble addreſs be preſented to his M , to 
return him our thanks for the moit gracious Meſſage ſent to this Honſe b 
bis Majeſty's command, through the medium of his Grace the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and to aſſure him of our moſt unſhaken loyalty and attachment to 
his Majeſty's perſon and government, and of the lively ſenſe we entertain 
of bis paternal care of bis people of Ireland, in thus enquiring into the di- 
contents and jea'oufies that ſuhſiſt amongſt them, in order to ſuch Final 
Adjuſtment as may give mutual fatisfa&ion to his kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. PROD hat | 
That, thus encoura by hi al int tion, we J 
with all duty and e 2 lay before his Majeſty the cauſe ac A 
contents and jealouſ 8. ; | | | 
To repreſent to h Majeſty, that his ſubjects of Ireland are entitled to 
a free conſtitution ; that the imperial crown of Ireland is inſeparably an- 
nexed to the crown of Great Britain, on which connection the happineſs of 
both nations eſſentially depends; but that the kingdom of Ireland is a diſtin 
Parliament of her own, the ſole legiſlature thereof. 
That there is no power whatſoever competent to make laws to bind th 


t to his Majeſty, that we have ſeen with concern 
claims, both of legiſlature and judicature, affected by the Parli 
Great Britain, in an act paſſed in Great Britain in the ſixth year af 
the Firſt, intituled «© An AR for the better ſecuring the Dependen 
Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain: g vt” 5 
That we conceive the ſaid aft, and the powers thereby claimed, to be 
great en principal cauſes of the diſcontents and jealouſies that ſuhſiſt in 
is Kingdom: * | | 

To affure his Majeſty, that this Houſe conſiders it as a matter of cop- 
ſtitutional right and protection, that all bills which become law ſhould re- 
teive the approbation of his Majeſty, under the ſeal of Great Britain; hut 
we conſider the practice of ſu our bills in the Council of Ireland, 
or altering them any where, to be a matter which calls for redreſs : _ 

To repreſent to his Majefty, that an aft intituled An AR for the bete 
ter Accommodation cf his Majefly's Forces,” being unlimited in duration, 
but which, from the particular circumſtances of the times, paſſed into, a 
law, has been the cauſe of much jealouſy and difcontent in this Kingdom: 

E. the 
£1 ; 
That 


Thar we have thought it our duty to lay before his Majeſty 
principal cauſes of the diſcontents 2 jealouſies ſubſiſting in this 
* * 
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Houſe is diſpoſed to admire the very eloquent harangue juſt 

delivered by the right hon. Gentleman, yet-I muſt, take the 
liberty 


That we have the greateſt reliance on his Majeſty's wiſdom, the moſt ; | 
ſanguine expectations from his virtuous choice of a chief governor, and the FM 


greateſt confidence in the wiſe and conſtitutional council his Majeſty has 
adopted : Li EH 
+ hat we have, moreover, a high ſenſe and veneration fer the Britiſh cha- 
racter, and do therefore conceive, that the proceedings of this country, 
founded as they are in right, and ſupported by conſtitutional liberty, muſt 
have excited the approbation and efteem of the Britiſh nation: that we are 
the more confirmed in this hope, inaſmuch as the people of this kingdom 
have never ex preſſed a deſire to ſhare the freedom of Great Britain, without 
at the ſame time declaring their determination to ſhare her fate, ſtanding 
or falling with the Britiſh nation. 
| Wm. Watts Gayer Cler. 
int . Edw, Gayer © Parliament. 
Copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, Martis, 160 die g 
, * Aprilis, 1782. ; | 
Reſolved, That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to re- 
turn his Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe for his moſt gracious Meſſage to 
this Houſe, fignified by his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. To aſſure his 
Majeſty of our unſhaken attachment to his Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, and of our lively ſenſe of his paternal care, in thus taking the lead 
to adminiſter content to his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland; that thus en- 
. couraged by his royal interpoſition, we ſhall beg leave, with all ons; and 
affection, to lay before his Majefty the cauſes of our diſcontents and. jea- 
louſies: To aſſure his Majeſty, that his ſubjects of Ireland are a free peo- 
ple; that the crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, inſeparably annexed 
to the crown of Great Britain, on which connection the intereſts and ba 
pineſs of both nations eſſentially depend; but that the kingdom of Ireland 
2s a diſtin kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, the ſole legiſlature 
thereof; that there is no body of men competent to make laws to bind 
this gation, except the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, nor any 
other Parliament which hath any authority or power of any ſort whatſo- 
ever in this country, fave only the Parliament of Ireland: To aſſure his 
Majeſty, that we humbly conceive, that in this right the very eſſence of our 
| liberties exiſt; a right which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, 
do claim as their birth-right, and which we cannot yield but with our 
lives: To aſſure his Majeſty, that we have ſeen with concern, certain 
claims advanced by the Parliament of Great Britain, in an act, intituled, 
An Ad for the better ſecuring the ag ay of Ireland z*' an act con- 
\ taining matter entirely irreconcileable- to the fundamental rights of this 
nation; that we conſider this act, and the claims it advances, to be the 
| r and principle cauſe of the diſcontents and jealouſies in this kingdom : 
To affure his n that his Majeſty's Commons of Ireland do moſt 
ſincerely wiſh, that all Bills which become law in Ireland ſhould receive 
the approbation of his Majeſty, under the ſeal of Great Britain; but that 
a 7 we do conſider the practice of ſuppreſſing our Bills in the Council of 
Ireland, or altering the ſame any where, to be another juſt cauſe of diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy: To aſſure his Majeſty, that an AR intituled, An 
- A& for the better Accommodation of his Majeſty's Forces, being unli- - 
mited in duration, and deſective in other inſtances (but paſſed in that 17 


- 


. 
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liberty of reminding them that there are ſome queſtions of a 
nature ſo ſerious and delicate, and of a tendency ſo W 
1 52 I ; an 


from the particular circumſtances of the times) is another juſt cauſe of 
diſcontent and jealouſy in this kingdom : That we have ſubmitted theſe, 
the principal cauſes of the preſent diſcontent. and jealouſy in Ireland, and 
remain in humble expectation of redreſs ; that we have the greateſt rehance 
on his Majetty's wiſdom, the moſt ſanguine expectations from his virtuous 
choice of a Chief Governor, and great confidence in the wiſe, auſpicious, 
and conſtitutional councils which we fee with ſatis faction his Majeſty has 
adopted; that we have moreover a high ſenſe and veneration for the Britiſh 
character, and do therefore conceive, that the proceedings of this country, 
founded as they are in right, and tempered by duty, mult have excited t 

approbation and eſteem, inſtead of wounding the. pride, of the Britiſh na- 
tion; and we beg leave to aſſure his Majeſty, that we are the more con- 
firmed in this hope, in as much as the people of this kingdom have never 
expreſſed a deſire to ſhare the freecom of England, without declaring a de- 
termination to ſhare her fate likewiſe, ſtanding and falling with the Britiſh 
nation. TDho. Ellis, Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. 

Ordered, That the ſaid copies do lie upon the table, to be peruſed by 
the Members of the Houſe. |, & T5131 P 


Reſolved, That this Houſe will, immediately, reſolve itſelf into a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, to take into confideration his Majeſty's moſt 
exe Meſſage, of the gth day of April laft, relative to the tate of Ire - 


Ordered, That the ſeveral papers which were preſented to the Houſe, by 
Mr. Secretary Fox, upon the iſt day of this inſtant May, be referred to 
the ſaid Committees ee 

Then the Houſe reſolved itſelf into the ſaid Committee. 

Mr. Speaker left the chair. po” 
Mr. Powys took the chair of the Committee. 

Mr. Speaker reſumed the chair. i $ 

Mr. Powys reported from the Committee, That they had came to ſ- 
Reſolutions; which they had directed him to report, when the Houſe wi 
pleaſe to receive the ſame. N ; 

.. . Ordered, That the report be now received. % I 
Mr. Powys accordingly reported, from the ſaid Committee, the Reſolu- 

tions which the Committee had directed him to report to the _ which 
he read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at the Clerk's z where 
the ſame were read; and are as follows ; viz. | 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, That an A& made 
in the ſixth year of the reign of his late Majeſty King George the Firſt, in- 

tituled, An AR for the better ſecuring the Dependency of the Kingdom 
of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain,“ ought to be repealed, | 
ReſoFved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, That it is indi 
fible to the intereſts and happineſs of both dene that the con 
between them ſhould be eſtabliſhed, by mutual] conſent, upon a ſolid and 


anent baſis.” | | 


The ſaid Reſolutions, being ſeverally read a ſecond time, were, __—_ 
ra- 


| 2 ſeverally put thereupon, agreed to by the Houſe, Nemini 


_ Ordered, 
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and ſo pregnant with important conſequence, that in attend- 
ing to the mode in which ſuch meaſures are recommended, 
they ſhould be particularly ſuſpicious of the diſplay of abi- 
lity, and jealous of the eloquence that would ſuprize their 
robation. Such was the nature of the queſtion now un- 
der the conſideration of the Houſe, and in confidering it they 
ſhould doubtleſs be on their guard againſt ſuch ſeduction of 
eloquence, and ſuch faſcination of talent, and liſten only to 
the ſober dictates of their cool and unbiaſſed judgment, be- 
fore they hazarded an aſſent of which they might have to 
repent for the whole of their lives. That the ſituation in 
which we are now placed, is of that nice and perilous nature. 
I now aſſert and laſt week I conjured the Houſe not raſhly 
and unſeaſonably to ſtir a. queſtion which, whether if it be 
conſidered as it regards Great Britain or Ireland, ſhould not, 
during a criſis like the preſent, be incautiouſly brought Wn 
der diſcuſſion. But the right hon. Gentleman and the Houſe 
appeared then to be of a different opinion ; but now I think, I 
may fairly venture to ſay, that*excepting himſelf, and per- 
haps a few of his friends, there was no one who did not 
moſt ſincerely regret that this propoſition had been ſtarted in 
the Iriſh Parliament. But, however, they might lament it, 
the right hon. Gentleman ſeemed determined to follow up 
the pledge which he had then given of perſevering in his de- 
ſign, a Sos in which alſo he ſeemed deſirous to involve his 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill for repealing an AR 
made in the ſixth year of the reign of his late Majeſty, King George the 
Firſt, intituled, ** An Act for the better ſecuring the Dependency of the 
Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain;“ and that Mr, 
Secretary Fox, Mr. Thomas Pitt, Mr. Powys, and Lord John Cavendiſh, . 

do prepare and bring in the ſame. en | 

Reſabved, That an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, That 
his Majelty will be graciouſly pleaſed r ſuch meaſures as his Majeſty 
in his | wiſdom ſhall think moſt conducive to the eſtabliſhing, by mu- 
tua] t, the connect ĩon between this kingdom and the kingdom of Ire- 
land upon a ſolid and permanent baſis. A 

Ordered, That the ſaid Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, by ſuch 
Members of this Houſe. as are of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council X | ; | 6 , 
er 224 May, 1782. 

Mr. n reported to the Houſe, That his Majeſty had 
attended with the Addreſs of this Houſe, of Friday laſt, which his Majeſty - 
had been pleaſed to receive very graciouſly ; and x Bb his Majeſty had com- 


manded him to acquaint this Houſe, that he will immediately take ſuch 
meaſures as may be moſt likely to conduce to the eſtabliſhment of a con- 
nection between this kingdom and the kingdom of Ireland upon a ſolid and 

permanent baſis. 8 


friends, 


\ 
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friends, for he roundly told them, that the meaſure he had 
now embarked in, was one that ſhould-form the favourite 
object of his political life; a meaſure which no diminution 
of credit, no loſs of popularity, no deriliction of friends and 
adherents, no clamour, tumult, or oppoſition from whatever 
quarter ſhould induce him to abandon ; fo eſſential did he 
deem it to the ſtrength, to the intereſts, to the ſecurity and 
happineſs of the two countries—ſuch was his language and 
determination on a former night: I am happy, nevertheleſs, 
that he has not thought proper ſo emphatically to repeat and 
renew that pledge on the preſent occaſion; but, in this ap- 
pearance, I can but little confide, as the right hon. Gentle- 


man has often, and may now again, obſtinately 
what he has once undertaken, from a principle o 
pride and headlong preſumption. 


and 


Hou 


erſevere in 
unyielding 
o counteract this pride 
reſumption, I now feel it my duty to implore the 
e, not to riſk that pledge which the hon. Gentleman ſo 


_ confidently calls for, either now or on any future day; for by 


ſuch a pledge. would not Ireland and Great Britain be placed 


on the molt perilous footing? And would the Houſe indeed 


ſet the independence of the Iriſh Parliament in competition 
with the maintenance of the right hon.Gentleman in power ? 
A power which I do not ſay a failure of the meaſure can 
overthrow, but ſurely I may ſay that it becomes the wiſdom 


of Parliament to inte 


oſe between the raſhneſs of the right 


hon. Gentleman and the adoption of a ſyſtem which it would 
endeavour to enforce; a ſyſtem which went to promote diſ- 
cord and reſentment, where union and affection fhould be 


conciliated and confirmed; a ſyſtem which aimed at ſowi 
diſſention between the Commons and the Iriſh Houſe 


. 


Peers; a ſyſtem which traduced the character of the Iriſh 
Parliament, as in energy incapable to retrieve the country 
from the calamities under which it laboured, and in mind fo 
weak as to be continually the dupe and ſport of every Eng- 

liſh faction; a ſyſtem, in a word, which was now endea- 
vouring to array the Britiſh Houſe of Commons againſt that 
of the ſiſter kingdom. Againſt the 'embracing of ſuch a 


ſyſtem is it not, therefore, my duty to d 


eprecate and to con- 


jure the Houſe to white with me jn oppoling its further pro- 


greſs? 


I have minutely attended to the courſe and directioſi 


of the right hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, and during the greater 
part of it I was'inclined to ſuppoſe (if | ſuch a ſuppoſition = 


was allowable) either that a ſtranj 
or that the right hon. Gentleman muſt have imagined 


had got into the Houſe, 
him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons warmly engaged in 
a reply to Mr. Foſter. Whether he had or had not the beſt 
rt of the argument I will not at preſent ſtop to examine; 
bet this I am ſafe in affirming, that the whole of this argu- 
ment is nothing to the purpoſe; its great object ſeemed to 
be, to convict Mr. Foſter — on account of the 
line of conduct and reaſoning adopted by that Gentleman in 
1785. Mr. Foſter indeed agreed, that the propoſitions then 
made might be neceſſary to prevent the commercial jealouſies 
that ſubliſted between the two countries, from endangering 
| a ſeparation of that connection which ſhould indiſſolubly 
link them together. The right hon. Gentleman himſelf was 
at the ſame time of the ſame opinion, and declared that he 
. thould look upon himſelf as an uſeleſs Miniſter if he did not 
ſucceed in bringing it to bear. What is to be collected 
from this but that both Mr. Foſter and the hon. Gentleman 
ſuſtained fooliſh opinions; for it turned out, that although 
the propoſitions did fail, the failure was not the means of 
introducing jealouſies and ſuſpicion between the two coun- 
tries, nor of producing the reſignation of the hon. Gentle- 
man. If, indeed, he can ſhew that the failure of the pro- 
poſitions had produced all thoſe diſaſters which have ſince 
appened ; all thoſe ſcenes of diſtraction and rebellion which 
the Lingdom of Ireland has ſince witneſſed, then I admit the 
argument would be againit Mr. Foſter ; but has he ſhewn 
that to have been the caſe? Notwithſtanding, however, all 
the right hon. Gentleman's alarms leſt theſe commercial 
jealouſies ſhould interrupt this connection which he felt to.be 
fo material and eſſential, the queſtion: he was now ſo obſti- 
nately bent upon, has ever ſince been permitted to fleep. 
Mr. Foſter, on that occaſion never touched on the ſubje& of 


L egiſlative Independence; but he now contends that this in- 


dependence is neceſſary to the commercial proſperity of Ire- 
land: '[ here is therefore no inconſiſtency in his preſent ſtrain of 
argument, and canfequently the whole of the objections urged 
againſt it by the right hon. Gentleman muſt fall to the ground. 
Indeed, this wanton attempt of a retort againſt Mr. Foſter, 
is, in my humble opinion; utterly beneath the dignity and 
ſolemnity of the preſent diſcuſſion. But though 'the right 
hon. Gentleman may not have ſucceeded in fixing the charge 
of inconſiſtency on Mr. Foſter, yet the tendency of his ſpeech 
has fully developed the ſyſtem of corruption and intimidation 
by which it ſeems intended that the meaſure is, or was to be, 
carried, — goes it not throw out a threat of withdrawing the 
1636 | | commercial 
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commercial advantages which Ireland derives from its con- 
nection with Great Britain, unleſs Ireland conſents to 
ſtrengthen that connection by the mode the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks proper to adopt, namely, the ſurrender of her 
independenee ? And muſt it not clearly appear more than an 
inſinuated threat to thoſe who join in opinion with Mr. 
Foſter, and who look upon the Legiſlative Independence of 
_ Ireland effentially neceſſary to the continuance of her preſent 
commercial proſperity ? for what end, therefore, could ſuch 
threats be reſorted to but as the means of intimidation ? Sir, 
there is nothing like a free Parliament in Ireland, if ſuch 
threats as theſe are held out ; This idea is fully corroborated 
by what follows the right hon. Gentleman's obſervations — 
obſervations that evince little reſpect, either for the Parlia- 
ment, or the people of Ireland. Ireland, he ſays, ought at 
this moment to ſpurn the nature of her preſent ſituation, to 
be particularly deſirdus of embracing the offer of a cloſer 
union—and why ? becauſe ſuch, it ſeems, is her weakneſs, 
that ſhe is incapable of defending herſelf, and muſt therefore, 
rely upon the protection of her powerful neighbour to ſhield 
her from foreign invafion: What was this but ſaying, that 
unleſs ſhe agreed to the propoſed Union, this powerful neigh- 
bour would withdraw her protection? | 4 cry from the Trea- 
fury Bench of No, No.) Mr. Sheridan, however, contended 
that the inference was obvious and irreſiſtible ; that Ireland 
ſhould be no longer entitled to that protection, or to any 
other of the advantages ſhe enjoys from her connection with 
Great Britain, if ſhe declined the preſent offer. But, Sir, 
continued Mr. Sheridan, is it generous, is it juſt in this 
Houſe to approve fuch language, or to join in ſuch threats? 
and if Ireland be in the wretched ſtate which the right hon. 
'Gentleman deſcribes her to be in ; if her commerce be lan- 
guid end contracted ; if ſhe is ſunk in ignorance aud barba- 
rity; if ſhe is naked, and unprovided with ſufficient ſtrength 
and power to defend herſelf, then it is but fair that the hon. 
Gentleman ſhould inform the Houſe why Ireland is thus re- 
duced to a ſituation fo helpleſs and deplorable? I muſt alfo 
aſk why, with ſuch numberleſs advantages beſtowed upon 
her by nature and by providence ; why with the opportunity 
of her ports and the ſpirit of her inhabitants, ſhe is thus re- 
duced to a ſtate of. defenceleſs dereliction? To this I may 
anſwer, upon the authority of the right hon. Gentleman, an 
authority of which I ſhall be always cager to avail myſelf, 
that this weak neſs and poverty in the ſtate of Ireland, is prin- 
Vor. II. 1799. G cipally 
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cipally to be aſcribed to the narrow, unwiſe and oppreſſive 
policy-which England has obſerved towards her for a period 
of three hundred years. This cruel and abſurd policy the 
right hon. Gentleman fairly confeſſes, he deteſts, and ready 
am I to give him every due praiſe for the liberality of this 
opinion. Should it therefore be wondered at, if Ireland 
ſhould feel ſomewhat ſore and indignant at this injurious po- 
licy of England in limiting the range, or entirely depriving 
her of her commercial advantages? And does it not fully ac- 
count, for the ſtate of poverty with which ſhe is reproached ? 
But it is not only the reproach of poverty that is brought 
againſt her; the is alſo declared to be ſo weak, and ſo utter- 
ly deſtitute of all power, that ſhe cannot provide means for 
her own defence. But why would the right hon. Gentleman 
thus inſult her weakneſs? Such an inſult he would not have 
dared to offer her when ſhe had her Volunteers to defend her ; 
nor had he a better right to inſinuate Irland had not contri- 
buted towards the protection and defence of Great Britain. 
Has not Ireland molt generouſly contributed her aid both dur- 
ing the American and the preſent war? And before the right 
hon. Gentleman ventured on reproaching her with her weak 
neſs, and with the protection this country had lately lent her, 
he ſhould have reflected, that if forty thouſand Engliſh troops 
had been ſent over to defend Ireland from forcign invaſion 
and domeſtic conſpiracies ; Ireland had now two hundred 
thouſand of her inhabitants bleeding in our battles, and one 
hundred thouſand had, perhaps, periſhed in our Weſt India 
ſervice ; there was no part of the Globe, indeed, in which 
their proweſs and fidelity had not been ſignalized. But now 
the hon. Gentleman contends, that her weakneſs not only 
leaves her expoſed to hoſtile invaſion, but he alſo ſeems to 
feel that the ſame weakneſs leaves her at his mercy, and 
therefore, he will avail himſelf of it, to compel her to ac- 
quieſce in an Union. While this, however, moſt undoubted- 
ly appears to be his real intention, he talks of leaving her 
adoption of the meaſure to the unbiaſſed and calm delibera- 
tion of her own independent Parliament. Was not this an 
inſulting mockery ? Such, at leaſt, it muſt be deemed by men 
who regard not the words of the right hon, Gentleman, but 
who look at his actions for their true interpretation and im- 


port? and when I reflect upon the whole of his paſt conduct, 
can I believe that this queſtion is to be left ſolely ta the un- 


biaſſed judgment, to the independent diſcretion of the Irifh 
Parliament? Surely not: and therefore I muſt feriouſly ap- 
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peal to the good ſenſe and the high dignity of the Houſe, not 

to lend the ſanction of its authority to the ſhameful means by 
which this meaſure is to be forced upon the reluctant feel- 
ings of the ſiſter kingdom. And what, in the name of God, 
are thoſe means? do we not ſee in the foremoſt rank of them 
a bare-faced and ſtaring corruption that ſtalks along the land: 


with a purſe in one hand and a ſcourge in the other i Do we 


not ſee intimidation exerting its diſcouragiug power in the 
ſudden and ſcandalous diſmiſſals of the oldeſt and beſt tried 
ſervants of the Crown, in the removal of a Parnell and a 
Firzgerald? And after this ſhall we till be told that the: 
adoption of the propoſed meaſure is wholly left to the calm 
judgment and independent diſcretion of the people of Ire- 
land? Or rather, muſt it not be allowed that the- whole of 
this imperious and threatening conduct on the part of Mi- 
niſters is a leſſon and a warning held out to the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment to enforce their aſſent, or to hang over them the terrors 
of a diſſolution, or ſhew What thoſe who ſtill remain in place 
may expect from the examples of the puniſhment that has 
already been inflicted on ſome of the faireſt and. moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed charaQers in Ireland, unleſs they ſacrifice the die- 
tates of their duty and their conſcience to the intemperate 
imperiouſneſs of a headſtrong Miniſter ? The ſame ſtretch of 
inſulting power might perhaps alſo be reſorted to here, if 
any Gentleman now in office ſhould venture to conſult his” 
conſcience and the Conſtitution, and eſpouſe the opinion I 
propoſe, the fate of ſuch a perſon moſt undoubtedly would 
be, to be turned out to-morrow ; for we have been frequent- 
ly told how important and neceffary it is to repreſs and 
uniſh the firſt ſymptom of inſubordination and inſurrection. 
he inference is fair. Was it juſt in the caſe of a Viceroy 
conſulting his conſcience, on a queſtion of all others the moſt 
neceflary to act according to its dictates? Was it, I ſay, ne- 
ceſſary to tell him, becauſe he did ſo, he was unfit to be any 
But the right hon. Gentleman, in order to-conciliate our 
aſſent, aſſures us that ſufficient time- ſhall be allowed to ex- 
amine his propoſal with cool and diſpaſſionate judgment, 
and that the further diſcuſhon of it in Ireland will not be en- 
forced until the heats and animoſities to which it has already 
given riſe ſhall have completely ſubſided ; but what is this in 
reality but to give more time, for the renewed operation of 
corruption, and for a more general dſſplay of intimidating 
meaſures in the form of pew diſmiſſals, againſt as = 
it 2 2 00h rith 
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' Iriſh Parliament may proteſt' in vain ? Not was it the right 
hon. Gentleman alone who attempted to juſtify theſe mea- 
ſures. I have heard them juſtified by an hon. Friend (Mr. 
Canning) and never did | hear any thing with more poignant 
regret, for what ſenſation but that of ſorrow and -regret 
could ariſe in my mind, when I heard that hon. Friend 
plead the cauſe of bold and bare-faced corruption, and thus 
cloud and contaminate with its foul fog and baneful breath ' 
the pure and early morning walk of his political life? Would 
he now tell us that the right hon. Gentleman had given a de- 
termined pledge, and could not now recede? Why did 
he? Who called upon him to ſpeak? Was it to encourage 
his friends in Ireland by a diſplay of his reſolution :—but 
that was unavailing, as the diſcuſſion and deciſion took place 
there before that encouragement could reach them; but as to 
the charge of urging intimidation, neither the right hon. 
Gentleman, nor his hon. Friend who anſwered me on a for- 
mer occaſion, had thought proper to ſay a word. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. . from his Parliamentary ſtanding, 
could not, indeed, have taken any part in the violation of the 
compact in 1782, and therefore his right hon. Friend ſtepped 
generouſly forward and claimed all the ſhame, guilt, and 
treachery of it to himſelf. Like another Niſus he threw his 
broad ſhield over his beloved Euryalus to protect him from 
the vengeful reſentment of the Irith nation, calling out to 
them Me, me, I, I am the man; wreak all your vengeance 


upon me. | | 
" Me, me, adſum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rotuli ; mea omnis ; nihiliſtne nec auſus, 


Nec potuit, cœlum hoc et conſeia ſidera teſtor. 3 
My hon. Friend's abilities might, however, prove that potuit; 
and as to his courage he was ſatisfied the Houſe had no rea- 
ſon to call it in queſtion. , The generous ardour of the right 
hon. Gentleman to protect his hon. Friend, was therefore 
only the impulſe of affectio n. 9 
Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amcum. | 
But the right hon. Gentleman again repeats, that an 
Union is the only remedy that can heal the evils that afflict 
Ireland, or that can ſecure the falvation of both countries. 
He muſt, therefore, perſiſt in it, and call on Parliament to 
affiſt him in the execution of the meaſure; he is willing, 
however, to wait for a more favourable opportunity and un- 
til the Iriſh Parliament is convinced of its neceſſity. And 
what is that opportunity he pretends to wait for—is * 
EY = hy, the 
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the day and hour when Ireland ſhall be in a greater 

of weakneſs ? Does he wait until he can reproach her with 
her inability to defend herſelf, and threaten her with with- 
drawing thoſe commercial favours ſhe receives from Eng- 
land, and from which, he contends, are derived all the 
fources from which her proſpemty ariſes? Alas! it is but 
too much in his power to create that moment! It ſeems 
the hon. Gentleman has now been fifteen years with this 
ſyſtem. of an Union rankling in his heart, but has never 
thought proper to bring it forward till the preſent moment. 


What concluſion will the people of Ireland draw from ſuch 


conduct? Have they not a right to ſuppoſe, if the meaſure 
was never propoſed in the hour of their ſtrength and proſpe- 


rity, but is attempted when they are weakened and unable 


to reſiſt, that it is not intended as a meaſure of advantage 
to them: 

Mr. Sheridan then called to the recollection of the Houfe 
the manner in which Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled from 
Ireland at a moment when he was ſuppoſed to have been 
ſent over to grant to the Roman Catholics the rights and pri- 


* which they claimed. The cup of conceſſion was juſt 


preſented to their lips, but inſtead of perinittng them to taſte 
of it, it was daſhed in their faces. Was this the proof of a 
ſincere deſire to reconcile the Roman Catholic body. And 
if he is acquainted, as ſurely he is, with the workings of the 


human heart, muſt he not be well aware of what men will 
do when ſo provoked? We all agree, continued Mr. She- 


ridan, reſpecting the neceſſity of a connection between the 
two countries,-and that nothing could be more fatal to either 
than that Ireland ſhould be poſſeſſed by the French. Should we 
not then ſeriouſly conſider how far the enforcing of this mea- 
ſure may tend to favour what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
the favourite object of the enemy, and which I really believe 
to be their earneſt wiſh, namely, the invaſion of Ireland. 
Seeing it as I do, in this light, have I not every reaſon and 
motive for imploring the Houſe not to give it any further 
countenance? Indeed in every view I can take of it, it ap- 
pears to me not only to be dangerous, but as childiſh a 
ſcheme as that which. the right hon. Gentleman has choſen 
to. ſtigmatize ſo frequently with that epithet. The hon. 

Gentleman treated the pledge of this Houſe and the Govern- 
ment, at the laſt adjuſtment in 1782, as a circumſtance of a 


filly and trifling nature. Among other terms of fcorn and 


opprobrium he calls it moſt childiſh ; at the time he made 
| 2 n | this 
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this aſſertion he was not arrived at his full experience; he 
had been but a year and a half in office; but I ſhould like to 
know what the conduct of the hon. Gentleman's preſent col- 
leagues had univerſally been? by what he had ſaid, he reviles 
the Duke of Portland and the other Miniſters who were then 
in power. There was a Gentleman, now a noble Lord, I 

can't remember all the new noble Lord's names | Mr. Powis] 
but he was conſidered the mouth- piece of the country Gen- 

tlemen. He brought up the reſolutions, and it will be 
found they paſſed nemine contrad cente. Surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman' will not plead his tender years at the time for not re- 

membering this, for it was much about the time when he 

had the application of Heaven-born Miniſter beſtowed upon 
him; but he ſays the reſolutions were conſidered as childiſh, 

becauſe there was one tacked to them, which ſtated that it 

was neceſſary to do ſomething further; it is quite enough 

for me to know that there could not be any fault intended by 
this laſt reſolution, that it could not be conſidered as a caveat. 
againſt that admiſſion of the independence of Ireland, which 
had been before acknowledged. Ireland ſays, We will 
have an independent Parliament—Right=—bat to defeat that 
we will put on the Journals what ſhall have the effect of de- 
feating the claim. I am perſuaded it is impoſlible ſuch a 
hard conſtruction can be put upon that reſolution. It s li- 
bellous to ſuppoſe that any one could mean it in that light: : 
But I will tell you, Sir, to what the reſolution alluded :—it 
was meant that with regard to commerce between the two 
countaies, ſomething further ſhould be done; but as to the 
conſtitution of Ireland and its independence, that was finally 
adjuſted, It was ſuppoſed that on the ſubje& of commerce 
ſomething might ariſe, which it might be neceſſary aftet- 
ward to refer to the arbitration of Parliament. But why 
was not the hon. Gentleman's opinion followed up? Why 
did he adhere to this ſilly pledge? I believe in the very next 
year, 1783, when this ſubje& was again- brought forward 
by Mr. Flood, the hon. Gentleman did not think of ſaying 
there was ſomething more to be done; though he muſt be 
now ſuppoſed to have been convinced that ſomething further 
was neceſſary, yet he did not intimate that opinion; but 
now, at the diſtance of fifteen years, he ſtates there is a ne- 
cellity for following it up. Why has he ſo long delayed ? 
Becauſe he never before thought he had a favourable oppor- 
tunity; becauſe he never before thought Ireland was at his 


merey, and now as the means of carrying his ſyſtem into 
a effect 
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effect he muſt look forward to thoſe feuds and diſcords which 
may weaken Ireland, and lay her ſtill more at his mercy. 
He has alſo affirmed that an equal proportion of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Parliament, a large majority of the Iriſh Peers, 
and an equally large proportion of the people out of doors, 
were friendly to the meaſure of an Union; but if he would 
but look of what that diviſion againſt it in the Commons was 
compoſed, he would diſcover that it contained almoſt all the 
country Gentlemen ; while if he examined who compoſed 
that on the other ſide of the queſtion, they would be almoſt 
all found to be under the influence of the crown; if, beſides 
this, the diſmiſſals that had taken place in ſpite of the fair 
character of thoſe who were removed, thus unjuſtly removed 
from office, it was a ſhame to ſpeak of any thing like an 
equality between thoſe who oppoſed and thoſe who ſupported 
the propoſed union. Now as to the large, proportion' of the 
people out of doors, who are ſaid to be favourable to it, where 
were they to be found? He knew of no place but Cork that 
expreſſed any thing like approbation of it, and perhaps 
Limerick alſo—but' was thefe not a lure thrown out to the 
former, that they ſhould have a dock-yard built there, and 
on the other hand was not- the linen trade menaced with 
being deprived of ſome of the means that tended to encourage 
it? Thus to gain his ends, he held out a bribe to the ſouth, 
and threw out a threat againſt the north—ſome inducements 
are alſo held out to the Roman Catholics ; a diminution of 
tithes, and an eſtabliſhment for their Clergy. But what pre- 
vents theſe promiſes from being now realiſed: if it be right 
to do it, ought it not to be done whether, an Union is to take 
lace or not, and the Parliament be enabled, inſtead of hold- 
ing out bribes and barter, to win by theſe conceſſions the 
affections and confidence of the lriſh people? Another argu- 
ment ſtrongly urged in favour of the Union, is the proſperity 
which Scotland is ſaid to have enjoyed ſince it has been united 
with England :—but might not Scotland have attained this 
increaſe of wealth and proſperity merely by the dint of her 
own induſtry ? Beſides, Scotland cannot well be compared 
with -Ireland:—in Scotland the gentlemen of property are 
fond to reſide, and to encourage trade, agriculture, &c.; in 


Ireland. it js the very reverſe. 
He has ſaid that every enlightened politician on the conti- 


nent is convinced what an acceſſion of ſtrength it would be 
to this country if Ireland was united to it (by the way, I 
don't like this quoting the opinions of continental politi- 

| Clans) ; 
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cians); but notwithſtanding their opinions, let me aſk, 
whether, in purſuing his favourite ſubject, he is not more in 
danger of acting as the ally of the French, than of aſſiſting 
Ireland to repel their attempts? If France knows that Ire- 
land is ſo far ſubdued that ſhe is unable to reſiſt an attack on 
her independence, will not that affurance be the means of 
her taking thoſe meaſures by which ſhe may be enabled to 
ſtrike that dreadful blow ſhe has ſo long aimed, namely the 
ſeparation of Ireland from Great Britainf | 
- Whether without the Union, Scotland would not have been 
in as good a ſituation as ſhe is now, is more than I can de- 
termine; but is it true that Ireland proſpered from the mo- 
ment when ſhe ſhook off her ignominious dependence, and 
infiſted on a free and independent legiſlation ? It is argument 
founded on mere gueſs and hazard to ſay, that after the 
Union, Ireland will derive an increaſe of progreffive advan- 
tages beyond what the has enjoyed ſince 1782. Then he 


fays that the endeavours of our legiſlature may, in the courſe 


ſixteen years, be defeated by the legiſlature of Ireland. 
He argues not from what has been, but from what may be. 
I may ſay that the two Parliaments have now for above 100 
years, gone on co-operating with each other without excep- 
tion. ith regard to what is called the Declaratory Law, 
he knows that the terms of that law never created any ap- 
rehenfion, that it was always conſidered as a dead letter. 


affert that there has been a co-operation of 100 years be- 


tween the two Parliaments, except only in the inſtance of the 
Iriſh propoſitions. It is alſo ſaid that two independent legi- 
ſlatures may ſeldom agree, and from this want of concurrence 
and co-operation the moſt ferious calamities may ariſe in 


Great Britain. It is merely an attempt to entrap and im- 


poſe upon the Houſe to (tate, that a cafe may occur in which 


the operations of legiſlation may be defeated by the want of 
co-operation in one of the Houſes of Parliament of the two 


countries. It may as well be ſaid, if we ſend a bill to the 


Houſe of Lords, and they do not approve of it“ See the 
miſchief of having two Houſes of Parliament whoſe func- 


tions impede each other :” or if we ſend a money-bill, and 
they think proper to make ſome alteration, in it, we may 


make the ſame objection. If you reaſon of what may be, 
and not of what is, only ſee the inconvenience of the argu- 


ment, particularly in a conſtitution like ours, com 


three branches, King, Lords and Commons. It 7058 to the 
ords may 
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deſtruction of the conſtitution altogether ; for the 
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_ tence of making a nation free, you in fact take away all they 
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on ſotme queſtion be againſt the Comithbns, the Commons 
againſt the Lords, or the King againſt both, atid theſe diffet- 
ent eftates acting diametrically oppoſite to each other, you 
would make an argument of their deſtruMloti, Thus it is 
evident when you argue againſt experience and fact, you 
argue againſt the exiſtence of one of the beſt governments that 
ever was formed, for the protectioti of the liberty and pros - 
perty of the ſubject, and to inſiſt upon ſuch objections, 48 
would be a libel on the conſtitution. French principles and 
Jacobiniſm were, as uſual, introduced into the debate, and 
made the ſubje& of ſplendid inveAive. I agree with him in 
what he ſtates of the conduct of the people of that country: 
Indeed it is waſte of time to paint the enormities of the 
French Government towards the people of France, or theit 
atrocities towards the King of Sardinia.— Thoſe pathetic de- 
{criptivfis which have been ſo often repeated, are of as little 
effect as the attempts of Germanicus, who is recorded by 
Tacitus, to have endeavoured to raiſe the fury of the ſpldiers, 


by painting in ſtrong colours the iridighitles his brother's 


body had received, when it was well known to the army he 
had no brother. I agree that the condükt of France, whers 
ihey have attetnpted incorporation. with other countries, is 
not to be defended but with reſpect to that ſyſetn of jaco- 
biniſm ſo much deprecated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
what is it? Jacobiniſm is, when under the hypocritical pre- 


poſſeſs that is worth poſſeſling. And in this view the hon. 
Gentleman is the arch-jacobin of all Europe. He does not 
know what good he is doing the French cauſe when he ap- 
proaches Ireland with a coarſe French hug of fraternity, and 
reprobates the republic while he is endeavouring exactly to 
imitate it. He ſpeaks of the great favours beſtowed on Ire- 
tand, and the acquiſitions ſhe has made during the preſent 
war. I would; however, have it underſtood, and indeed the 
hon. Gentleman has admitted, that we did not go to war t6 


gain acquiſitions, but to prevent the French from 2 


them. To prevent France from over-running the countri 
of Europe, and fraternizing with the people. Have we done 


. this? Have we prevented France over-runntiitig nearly the 


whole of Europe? No; quite the reverſe; and as to the ac- 


.quiſitions of Ireland, we have ſuffered her to partake in ours. 


O magnanimity! O unbounded liberality ! We ſay to Ire- 
Hand, in all we gain, you ſhall go part—allt our bleſſings in 
this war you ſhall have ſhare. What are they? The only 
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bleſſings we have to offer them are their ſhare of the debt of 
two hundred and fifty millions expended in the proſecution of 
the war. This is all the bleſſing, and all the recompence we 
have to offer to poor proſtrate Ireland. | ; | 
The next argument of the hon. Gentleman is, the igno- 
rance and want of civilization of the Iriſh. I agree with 
him in the exiſtence of thoſe evils—but from what do they 
| proceed ? I ſay, it is becauſe men of great property do not, 
as they do in this country, aſſociate in a certain degree with 
the lower claſſes ; they do not form themſelves into a maſs to 
relieve the poor from penury and diſtreſs ; they have not the 
ſame motive. That is the ſource of the penury and wretch- 
edneſs of the people of Ireland. What is the remedy ? The 
cauſe of the evil is, the abſence of the perſons who poſleſs 
eſtates in that country ; and the remedy you propoſe is, an 
abſentee government. With reſpect to Scotland, the caſe is 
very different to what it is relative to Ireland. The people 
of Ireland have not that local attachment to their country 
which the people of Scotland poſſeſs. Except a Scotchman 
' leaves his native home for the good of his country, as the 
hon. Secretary over the way (Mr. Dundas) has done, he can 
be content to remain without roaming, all his life ; but not 
ſo with an Iriſhman. In Ireland, a faſhion of emigration 
prevails ; and ſhould the meaſure of an Union render it 
more general among the ſuperior claſſes, the lower will de- 
ſert their native ſoil and all its evils; and therefore the remedy 
| propoſed is calculated to increaſe, and give additional poign- 
ancy to the weight of that miſery and poverty already ex- 
perienced. 2 | ; | | ES 
I Thenextargument is held out as a lure to the Catholies; he 
attaches all the miſeries of the country to its religious feuds, 
and then throws out a lure, that when the Parliament is 
away, it will be the means of giving freedom to the Ca- 
tholics. Does he mean that if he thinks Catholic emanci- 
pation neceſſary, there has been a period ſince he has been 
Miniſter, in which it could not have with propriety. been 
braught forward? In Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration, if, 
inſtead of having been obliged to reſcind what that Nobleman 
held out, will he ſay he could not OY carried the plan into 
effect with the general approbation of the country ? Sir, if 
the Parliament of Ireland find that the diſunion, -weaknels, - 
ani diſcord, by which the country is torn, have created the 
opportunity for wreſting its independence; if, in conſe- 
Ace of this impreflion, it has recourſe to union inſtead.of 
18 5 75 ; 7 | Po | | 3 a diſcord, 
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diſcord, concord inſtead of diſunion, and ſets about healing 
thoſe feuds which have deſtroyed its vigour—if the Parlia- 
ment and the people of Ireland were to unite, perhaps, it 
may ſtill be able to counteract the deſigns of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Should I ſee that confiding principle ſpring up in 
Ireland, I ſhould ſtill hope to have my wiſhes on this ſubje& 
realized. The hon. Gentleman has adverted to the argu- 
ment of the competency of Parliament to diſpoſe of a queſ- 
tion of this kind, and to ſurrender the rights of the people, 
and make over its own independence; alluding to what 1 
had ſaid, he obſerved, I had avoided giving any decifive opi- 
nion; I certainly did avoid ſpeaking deciſively ; on the con- 
trary, I merely urged the impolicy of advancing any ſpecu- 
lation on a ſubject which he admits to be one fraught with 
danger and peril. I applaud the wiſdom and temperance of 
the [riſh Parliament, for-not coming to any deciſive opinion 
reſpecting the competency of the Iriſh Parliament. He ob- 
ſerved, that in the caſe of Scotland, the Parliament of Scot- 
land ſurrendered their rights in the fame manner as is pro- 
poſed with reſpect to Ireland. He argues, that if the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland was not competent to do ſo, that you, Mr. 
aker, have no right to ſit where you do; and that eve 
public legiſlative act performed in this Houſe for Scotland is 
the reſult of uſurpation. Surely, a more childiſh argument 
was never advanced. If there exiſts a ſmall monarchy, no mat- 
ter what ĩs its ſize, and it is part of the King's coronation oath. 
that he ſhall not barter the independence of the Government, 
as has been done in the German Empire by the Margrave of 
Anſpach to the King of Pruſſia; ſtill if he does make the 
ſurrender, there can be no queſtion of the right by which the 
| power to whom he ſurrenders his Kingdom exerciſes the acts 
of Sovereignty and Legiſlation. Wales, though not for a 
conſiderable time incorporated in the Britiſh Government, 
yet when it was annexed, no doubt was made as to the legality : 
of our acts of legiſlature for their part of the kingdom. If 
others violate the truſt repoſed in them, it does not follow rp 
that the acts of the Government in whoſe favour the truſt is 
violated are not binding. When Cheſter, the Palatinate of 
Durham, and Berwick-upon-T weed, which were indepen- 
dent of the reſt of the kingdom, were called on to ſend 
members to Parliament, no doubt was eritertainedof their legal 
capacity to legiſlate for thoſe places. But becauſe we have 
the power of ſo legiſlating, where a ſurrender has dul 
made, yet it does not follow hs thoſe are guilty of uſurpa- 
ES H 2 tion 
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tion who ſurrender the rights of others, by aſſuming a power 


of diſpoſal inconſiſtent with the nature of their truſt, _ 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with ſaying : „It is not my in- 
tention, Sir, to oppoſe going into a Committee, but I ſhall 
certainly object to your leaving the Chair, for the purpoſe of 
moving two Reſolutions, which I ſhall, in caſe the propoſi- 
tions ſhould be carried, wiſh to have placed before them, for 
the purpoſe of taking aff, in fome degree, that jeatouſy which 
the Iriſh Parliament, I am afraid, will be apt to entertain of 
their paſſing this Houſe, after the meaſure of Union having 
been fo decidedly rejected in the Hauſe of Commons of Ire- 
land.” Mr. Sheridan then read the following reſolutions :— - 
That no meaſures can have a tendency ta imptove and perpetuate the 
ties of amity and connection now exiſting between. Great Britain and Ire- 


land, which have not for their baſis the manifeſt, fair, and free conſent 
and approbation of the Parliaments of the two countries. 


That whoever ſhall endeayour to obtain the appearance of ſuch conſent 
and approbation, in either country, by employing the influence of Govern- 
ment for the purpoſes of corruption or intimidation, is an enemy ta His 

' Majeſty and to the Conſtitution, x 

Lord Hawkeſsury declared, that he was not much ſurprifed 

at the oppoſition which this meaſure met with from ſome 
quarters, but he was very much ſurpriſed at the grounds. 
upon which it was attempted to be ſupported. There were 
ſeveral parts of the hon. Gentleman's ſpeech which had 
excited his attention, and made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
mind, that he could not but requeſt the patience of the Houſe 
while he made a few obſervations reſpecting them, and the 
rather as the hon. Gentleman's arguments appeared to him, 
at leaſt many of them, to be arguments in fayour of the mea- 
fure, and not arguments againſt it. He well remembered 
the conduct of the hon, Gentleman who now deprecated all 
diſcuffion as likely to produce the moſt mifchieyous effects 
upon the ſiſter kingdom, upon a former occaſion, He could 
not forget his conduct laſt ſeſſion upon the queſtion of Ire- 
land: he then had no ſuch tenderneſs for the Independency 
of the Iriſh Legiſlature as he now fo earneſtly profeſſed. 
There was then none of that delicacy of trenching upon the 
independent province of the Iriſh Parliament, which now 
formed fo leading an argument. But, perhaps, there was 
ſomething different in the fituation of the country at this 
time to what it then was.——True it was fo. At that time 
there exiſted a moſt atrocious and furions Rebellion, which 
now, if not totally ſubdued, was at leaſt ſubſided in a eonſi- 
derable degree, and quelled in great part. There was alſo a, 
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difference in the effect of the propoſitions. An enquiry was 
laſt year called for, of which none could fee the end, and if the 
Houſe had conſented to go into it, they had no means of car- 
rying the reſplt of it into execution or effect. But now, when 

eace was reſtored, and tranquillity afforded a fit opportunity 
557 diſcuſſion, the hon. Gentleman thought the matter ſo very 
delicate, that he refuſed his aſſent to all conſideration of the 
meaſure this day brought forward in compliance with the re- 
commendation contained in his Majeſty's moſt gracious Meſ- 
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ſage. 

The hon, Gentleman had argued, that the meaſure was in- 
tended to be carried by intimidation ; but if he had attended to 
the ſpeech of his right hon. Friend, he could not have uſed ſuch 
an argument: in the very opening of it he had ſlated, that he 
hoped a full and diſpaſſionate inveſtigation would hereafter in- 
duce the people of Ireland to adopt it, from a conviction of the 
benefits attached to it. He had moſt poſitively denied all with 
or defire to carry the meaſure. by force; it was only upon con- 
ſideration and conviction he hoped to ſee it adopted. The hon, 
Gentleman had alſo aſſumed, that the people of Ireland were 


f averſe to the meaſure. Dublin, his Lordſhip admitted, had 
© ſhewn ſymptoms of hoſtility to it; but on the other hand, the 
8 city of Cark had ſhewn itſelf favourable ; Limerick had alſo 
8 evinced itſelf friendly to the meaſure. In a queſtion of ſuch 
d great and important conſequence, there muſt inevitably ariſe 
is much oppoſition from prejudice, partiality, and intereſt, nor 
ſe was it until that by repeated diſcuſſion, and calm diſpaſſionate 
e inveſtigation, it could expect to meet with a general appro- 
1 bation. Such was what was now defired, and the preſent 
a- mode was calculated to produce that effect; it was deſirous that 
d the Iriſh nation, when they opened their eyes, might ſee the 
l 


. reſulting from the propoſition. The hon, Gentle- 
al 


ts. man had alſo ſtated, that there had been attempts to carry the 
Id meaſure by flagrant corruption, and he founded his aſſertion up- 
e- on the diſmiſſal or reſignation of certain gentlemen from their 
cy offices. If certain gentlemen had quitted their offices, becauſe 
d. they did not agree with Adminiſtration, was it therefore to be 


imputed to Government that they determined to carry the mea- 
{ure by corruption ar intimidation? Was it not uſual for gen- 
tlemen to leave official ſituations when they found they could 


Vas ; a n 
his not give their aſſent to the meaſures of Adminiſtration? and 
ine Was it any diſgrace to them to do ſo? No man thought it other 


than acting a very honourable part. The argument came alſo 
IN 6 With particular ill grace from the hon. Gentleman, who, in the 
oa MS  c:{< of 4 noble Earl, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had pro- 
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you, ſaid he, recall a Lord Lieutenant becauſe he ated in the 
fair exerciſe of his diſcretion, by removing ſuch in whom he: 
could not repoſe confidence? In fact, fo far from deeming that 
conduct a ſubject of blame in a Miniſter, he thought it not on- 


ly the reverſe, but the only proof he could give of his — 


ncere in declaring he thought the meaſure a moſt benefici 
one, and highly expedient for both countries under the prefent 
circumſtances of each. How could any miniſter ſhew himſelf 
in earneſt in his profeſſed recommendation of a great political 


meaſure, like the propoſed Union, and hope to carry that Uni- 
on into effect, if he was indifferent as to the opinions of his 


friends, however able, and however reſpectable and faid—* I 


* care not how you vote on the queſtion, though I think it of 


e the laſt importance? No, a Miniſter muſt enſure the ſup- 


port of thoſe who acted with him, and not truſt a matter of 


ſuch national magnitude to wy thing like a chance of loſing 
it. Had not the right hon. 
had done, his Lordſhip repeated that he ſhould have been in- 


duced to ſuſpect his ſincerity in his profeſhons on the ſubject. 


It would not be poſſible for government to go on at all, unleſs 


the members who compoſed the Adminiſtration 2 in their 


plan of operations. He agreed with the hon. Gentleman in 
deprecating that ſyſtem by which Ireland had heretofore been 


N If we look at the hiſtory of that country, we ſhould 


nd that no attempt was made to ameliorate the condition of it, 
until the government of the undertakers were aboliſhed, before 
vhich time a great part of Ireland was literally in a ftate of de- 
gradation and civil bondage; all the advantages of Ireland were 
to be dated from that hour. With reſpect to the Final Settle- 


ment of 1782, it was impoſhble not to ſee that that meaſure 
furniſhed a ſtrong argument in favour of the preſent one. It 
was impoſſible not to ſee that that meaſure was not, nor could 


not be the Final Adjuſtment between the two countries: he had 


always conſidered it as an unwiſe and imperfect meaſure, be- 


cauſe it truck him, that either it went tos far, or not far enough. 


It did not ſtop the wounds of the country, and r he not 
uring 


long afterwards an act of renunciation was called for, 
Lord Northington's adminiſtration of the government of Ire- 


land, and the right of hearing Iriſh appeals was abandoned in ex- 


preſs terms. 


The hon. Gentleman next came to the conſideration of the 


commercial proſperity of Ireland, Of this the hon. Gentle- 


man attributed the cauſe ta the declaration of independence.” 


me 


* 
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teſted againſt recalling him, becauſe he removed from the Ad- 
miniſtration thoſe perſons who had not his confidence. Would 


entleman therefore acted as he 
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He was not a member of the Houſe at the time of the Commer- 
cial Propoſitions; but, by the indulgence of the Houſe, he Was 
preſent in the gallery at the time and heard the diſcuſſion, and 
he recollected, upon that occaſion, that his hon. Friend man- 
fully and willingly gave to Ireland a large and liberal portion 
of all the commercial advantages enjoyed in this country. The 
general argument againſt them at firſt was, that it was giving 
away the commerce of this country, and it was not till after= 
| wards they were attacked on the ground of touching upon the 
independence of Ireland, which, on the diſcuſſion of the 4th 
Reſolution, was oppoſed by the hon. Gentleman, or at leaſt 
thoſe who ated with him, on the ground of their being highly 
injurious to the manufacturing and commercial intereſts of this 
country, Petitions were likewiſe ſent from every manufac- 
turing town in the kingdom to the ſame effect but, thank 
Heaven ! that narrow-minded policy had now ſubſided, and 
was altogether done away. ab 8 
The next point which ſtrack upon the attention was the 
queſtion of the Regency. There was one point upon which 
they all agreed, the neceſſity of a unity in the Executive Go- 
vernment to preſerve the connection between the countries, 
and the unity of the empire: upon that occaſion, however, 
they acted upon a different principle to that adopted by this 
country, and it might have been attended with fatal conſe- 
quence, had it not been for an accident, the Iriſh Parliament 
would have conferred the Regency upon one perſon and the 
Evgliſh Parliament upon another; ſo that inſtead of being two 
legillatures acting under one executive head, as by the Settle- 
ment of 1782 they were to do, they would have been acting 
under two different executive heads; and he thought the infer- 
ences on this' point drawn by his right hon, Friend were con- 
cluſive and unanſwerable. It might alſo hereafter happen, that 
in caſe of an infant, there might be a long minority; in that cafe 
alſo the executive power might be ſevered in the two countries ; 
in which caſe the integrity of the empire would be loſt. Con- 
ſider the inconvenience of the preſent ſyſtem to the Britiſh em- 
pire ; her operations were crippled, and her force diverted for 
the ſupport of Ireland. It is ſaid alſo, that ſince the year 
1782, Irelarfd, in conſequence of the independence of her Par 
liament, has been increaſing in riches and proſperity, and if fo, 
it furniſhed in his mind, a ſtrong argument in favour of the 
preſent meaſure. If the defects of that country were not re- 
moved by increaſe of proſperity and riches, it was a proof that 
the internal ſyſtem was defective, and muſt be remedied from 
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without. There exiſted the moſt deadly feuds between the 
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Catholics and Proteſtants, Religious ſects were inflamed 


againſt each other by political animoſities : in ſnort, the ſtate of 
the country was ſuch, as to be a weapon in the hands of thoſe 
who were hoſtile to the Britiſh empire. W 


By this meaſure, it was propoſed to melt the whole down 
into ene maſs compoſing the Britiſh empire. That would do 
away tlie cauſes of the differences. It would quiet the alarms 


of the Catholics, and ſecure the property of the Proteſtants. 
It would add great ſecurity to the property of Ireland; and 
equally tend to the fatisfaCtion of the other party. He was 
convinced that the grievance the moſt galling to the Catholics 
was, not in the excluſion from the few places of truſt and emo- 
lament, but their feelings, which were woutided. This, un- 
der an Imperial Parliament, would not be the caſe; the ran- 
cour and animoſity of parties would decay, and at length total- 
ly die away. Wich reſpect to the people of Ireland, let them 


ſee for a moment how they were conſtituted. They were made 


up of two diſtinctions, the Roman Catholics and the Proteftants. 
The firſt were ſuppoſed to out- number the Proteſtatits in the 
oportion of two-thirds, or, as forme ſaid, of four - fifths of the 


vhole of the inhabitants of the ſiſter kingdom. The Roman 


Catholics were chiefly the tenants and peaſantry of the coutt- 
try, and the Proteſtants, who were molt of them Britiſh ſettlers. 


in Ireland, were the men of property. The latter would have 
their. wiſhes gratified, and their inteteſts and ambition ſerved in 


the beſt way of being promoted, and he believed the Roman 
Catholics, who were the original natives of Ireland, would be 


_ equally pleaſed: A great deal had been faid frequently that the 


exaſperation of the Roman Catholics againſt the Proteſtants, 


was chiefly owing to the religious diſputes ; but his opinion was, 
it was in a great meaſure owing to the being excluded from ſeats 


in a Proteſtant Parliament in Ireland; in the hands of which 


all their intereſts were entruſted, when Parliament was remov- | 
ed, and the whole intereſts of Ireland placed under the protec- 
tion of one Imperial Parliament, held in the ſeat of the empire, 


their pride would he flattered, and the cauſe of their jealouſy 
and exaſperation being no longer under their eyes, Hoſe feel- 
ings would be at an end. If it had been proved that fitice the 


year 1782, Ireland had increaſed in proſperity, tranquillity, and 


ternal peace, then it might be ſaid, that there exiſted no 
neceſſity for the preſent meafure ; but if, after ſixteen years 
trial, it had produced no good effect it induced him to reſort 
to the teſt of experience and look into the hiſtory of other coun- 
tries where different plans had been adopted and executed; 


In Scotland we ſaw the beneficial- effects reſulting from the 


Union 
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Union. From that period they had increaſed in proſperity, | 


wealth, and commerce. The opinion of every Scotch writer; 
Hume, Robertſon, and Adam Smith, had all attributed, this in- 
creaſe of proſperity. to the benefit of the Union; and when he 
compared this with tlie diſadvantageous effects from ditunion, 
as in the caſe of Ireland, he could not but he convinced of the 
great and evident utility of the meaſure, He therefore put it 
to the, people of Ireland, and to the people of England; whe- 
ther experience itſelf did not call for the adoption of the mea- 
ſure? The great advantages of the meaſure would be on the 
ſide of Ireland. How ſtood they at preſent? He recollected, 
that on a motion for papers in the Iriſh Houſe, Mr. Grattan 
declared that Ireland muſt ſtand or fall with Great Britain : he 
ejected to the production, though he thought they ought to 
be produced, if it were not that Ireland ought to follow Great 
Britain. — How would that caſe ſtand after an Union? At 


preſent they muſt blindly follow wherever Great Britain led 


the Way; but in the latter caſe, they would have a deliberative 
voice in the Imperial Parliament. This was a ſtrong reaſon, 
and the only anſwer was, the inconvenience of members at- 


tending their duty in this country; but he thought it would be 


far from weakening the connection between the members and 
their conſtituents, 'The hon, Gentleman had faid that the having 

a given number of Loids fpiritual and temporal, and members 
of the Houſe of Commons ſent from Ireland to the Britiſh me- 
tropolis, would naturally wean them from their native country; 


by enticing them to make England the chief place of their 


refidence. This he thought a ſtrange argument, becauſe the 
operation and neceſſary effect of the ſaid Lords and Commons 
being obliged to come over here for a few months of the year, 
would naturally make them more eager to teturn to their own 
eſtate on the other ſide of the ee at the end of the ſeſſion, 
in order to cultivate the good opinion and confidence of their 
conſtituents, encreaſe and maintain their influence, and pre- 
ſerve their weight and dignity among them; and this would 
be more neceſſary, as it would be of infinitely greater import- 
ance to them to become members of an Imperial Parliament, 


than it was at preſent to he choſen members of the Parliament 
of Dublin; and more eſpecially when induced by motives of 
Jaudable ambition, they were anxious to manifeſt their talents 


where they could be beſt appreciated, by which means they 
could hope to riſe to the firſt offices of honour arid emolument 
in the public ſervice, See alſo what effect it would have upon 
the proprietors of Triſh lands, who were alfo land proprietors in 
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this country. At preſent many did not think their Iriſh proper- 
ty worth much attention or cultivation; but from a Union 
it would be obvious that their intereſt would induce, them 10 
cultivate their friſh property, not merely for intereſt, but for 
the conſequent influence and authority it would beſtow. He 
therefore could not conſider it as a meaſure likely to increaſe 
the abſentees from that kingdom. 

When he viewed the proſperity of this kingdom under the 
United Parliament, when he ſaw the rapid advances we made 
after the laſt peace, when we had loſt our colonies, and the 
moſt ſanguine amongſt us only hoped that we might do well, 
when he ſaw that alarm give way at the beginning of this 
war to a new alarm, namely, that we were become too com- 


_ mercial; and laſtly, when in the courſe of this war he con- 


templated the bril ant ſucceſſes which had attended upon our 
arms, he could not but impute theſe to the ſuperior advan- - 
tages of our Conſtitution. 

The bleſſings of that Conſtitution he ſincerely wiſhed were 
attached to other countries, and more particularly to the ſiſ- 
ter kingdom. Another ſource of our happinefs alſo aroſe 
from our habits, cuſtoms, and manners. Ireland had the 


ſame Government, but ſhe differed from us in thoſe particu- 


lars, and if once, in addition to our Conſtitution, we added 
our manners and habits, they might hereafter riſe to the 
ſame proſperous ſtate, and- bleſs the men who firſt propoſed 
the change. The Houſe would recollect that laſt year, he 
had, in anſwer to an hon. Gentleman, ſtateds that the re- 
bellion in Ireland originated in a Jacobin conſpiracy : the 
fact now ſtood proyed upon the confeſſion of one who was 
formerly a friend of the hon. Gentleman. This furniſhed 


another ſtrong argument for the Union. In ſhort, oy 


thing called for it. It was his wiſh that the people of bot 
countries ſhould contemplate the meaſure diſpaſſionately, and 


decide upon it. If, however, it ultimately failed, he had rather 


this motion had been made than not; it would be the means of 
recording upon the Journals a laſting monument of what the 


Houſe were willing to adyance to promote the intereſts of Ire- 


land, and give additional ſtrength and ſecurity to the empire. 
Dr. Laurence ſaid, that he did not intend io have ſpoken, 

had not ſome. topics been uſed; by the noble Lord, which 

made it neceſſary for him to explain the grounds on which 


he ſhould that evening give his vote. They were accuſed of 


inconſiſtency who ſupported the motions reſpecting Ireland 


__ laſt Ts and oppoſed that which was now before the Hovfe. 
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But was there no difference, now and then, between the re- 
lative ſituation of the two countries? His Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters laſt year came down and informed Parliament, that 2 
rebellion was raging in Lreland, and propofed that we ſhould 
aid the ſiſter kingdom, with the military power and pecuniary 
reſources of Great Britain, Was it then inconſiſtent with 
the duty of that Houſe to enquire, as an honourable Gentle. 
man (Mr. Sheridan) had propoſed that the Houſe ſhould en- 
quire, into the juſtice of that cauſe, which was to be 5 
ed with the troops and treaſures of their conſtituents ? as 
it inconſiſtent with the duty of that Houſe to declare, as a 
noble Lord (Lord G. Cavendiſh) had propoſed that the Houſe 
ſhould declare, what principles alone they would concur ta 


maintain in the government of Ireland; principles which 


no man had ventured to negative, -and ſome of which it was 
the avowed object of the projected Union to carry more ef- 
feQually into execution? In what manner did either of 
thoſe motions interfere with the juſt authority of the inde- 
pendent Iriſh Parliament? How did they reſemble the pre- 
ſent queſtion, the ſcope of which is to obtain from that 
Houſe a declaration, that it is adviſeable utterly, and for ever 
to annihilate that independent Parliament ? | 

He ſhould have forborne (he ſaid) to vote the other 


night, had there been a diviſion upon the amendment which 
was moved to the addreſs. It was not, however, that he did 


not in a great degree feel the force of thoſe arguments by 
which it was recommended. He ſhould have heartily joined 
to deprecate, at the preſent moment, the diſcuſſion of any 
ſort of union between the two countries, had it not been ma- 
nifeſtly impracticable to prevent it then, when it was moſt 
likely to produce miſchief ; ſince his Majeſty's Meſſage inti- 
mated that a ſimilar communication had been at the ſame 
time made from the Iriſh throne. Neither did he entirely 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who moved the amendment, 
that ſuch were the circumſtances of the ſiſter kingdom, as to 
render any thing like a free conſent to the meaſure abſolute» 
ly impoſſible; though he did believe them to be ſuch, as to 
make it the duty of the Houſe to examine with a moſt ſcru- 
pulous nicety into any expreſlion of ſuch conſent. But now 
we are acquainted with the proceedings of that Parliament. 
It was not merely a majority of five, as ſome Gentlemen 
ſeem willing to repreſent it, that had refuſed even to take 
the meaſure into conſideration. Of whom was that majority 
compoled? In it'was to be — a moſt deciſive majority ed 
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thoſe who repreſent the landed - intereſt. Let the other 
names alſo be compared, and no man can heſitate to fay on 
which ſide appeared much the larger portion of whatever is 
moſt reſpectable for birth, for talents, and for public inte- 
grity, among the Commons of Ireland, But it was not ne- 
ceſſary (he obſerved) to have recourſe to any invidious details 
upon that ſubjet, What was the argument reported to 
have been uſed in favour of the Union, by one (Mr.Conolly) 
the purity of whoſe principles, and the rectitude of whoſe 
intentions, muſt be acknowledged even by thoſe who may 
differ from his opinions? He is ſaid to have ſtated, and to 
have ſtated without contradiction, that there had been at one 
period no leſs than a hundred and ſixteen place-men and 
enſioners in that Houſe which he addreſſed; and from theſe 
Fe ſeemed to infer that independence was a thing a little too 
Foſtly for the purſe of poor Ireland. Here then was room 
enovgh both for corruption and intimidation ; the corruption 
of thoſe who might be induced by the hope of power or emolu- 
ment, to prefer their intereſt to their conviction ; the inti- 
midation of thoſe who now holding office, might be deterred 
by the fear of diimiſſion from obeying the genuine diQtates of 
their feelings, -or their judgement. 
The fact (Dr. Laurence obſerved) ' was notorious, that 
more than one perſon in high ſituation had been diſmiſſed, 
and others had been menaced, for their honeſt avowal of 
their ſentiments againſt this for: This had now been 
admitted; this had been juſtified; this had been compared to 
thoſe changes which Lord Fitz william had endeavoured to 
make in that country. The noble Lord who had juſt ſpoken, 
had charged inconſiſtency upon thoſe who had formerly de- 
fended that purpoſe of Lord Fitzwilliam (for it was only a 
purpoſe; he was recalled for the attempt) yet who now 
arraigned the conduct of Government on the preſent occa- 
ſion; yet in reality what two caſes could be more unlike? 
The Lord Lieutenant of that day, having no confidence in 
thoſe who compoſe the Iriſh Cabinet, and agreeing with them 
in no one general principle, which was to form the baſis of 
all his meaſures, deſigned by ſuch arrangements as were ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, to bring into power thoſe men with 
whom he did for the moſt part agree in all the great out- 
lines of their policy, and who, together with his confidence, 
did then undoubtedly enjoy that of their country. Theſe 


arrangements were not even intended to have been effected 


Fn my hoſtile manner. Tus” nation was willing to pay the 
5 price 
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price of them, and that price had, in many inſtances, been 


ſettled by thoſe who were to have received it, but Lord Fitz- 
william ſoon found a reſiſtance, which he had not been led 
to expect. One perſon in particular, whoſe conduct in an 
office of ſecondary rank, had long diſguſted” all who ap- 


proached him (the 1 2 author of that pamphlet, which 
0 


the other night was ſo ſeverely and ſs juſtly ſtigmatized, and 
which hitherto no man had been hardy enough to vindicate, 
much leſs to approve) preſumed to tell the Lord Lieutenant, 
that to teach him exceeded his power, that it was contrary 
to the terms by which he poſſeſſed the Lieutenancy from the 
Engliſh Miniſter. Was this to be tolerated? Was an inferior 
Secretary to be Viceroy over the Viceroy ? But viewed, in 
whatever light you pleaſe, the diſmiſſals, which were intended 


by Lord Fitzwilliam, what were they but the ordinary changes 


in a Government, which is to be conducted upon a new 
principle by a new Governor? The preſent queſtion was 


not in its nature, and never ought to be made, what is called 


a Government-meaſure. It had nothing to do with the ge- 
neral principles of policy in an Iriſh Government. If it 
had ſucceeded, it would at once have extinguiſhed all local 
pulicy and local Government in that country; and failing, 


it could leave nothing behind that ſhould hinder thoſe who 


might on other points agree from ſtill continuing to act to- 
gether in perfect confidence and concord. It was a queſtion 
the effect of which would be vitiated in its very origin, if 
the influence of Government were to be in any degree ap- 


parent in procuring its adoption then. It was a queſtion for 


the union of two nations, which ought to meet by affection, 
and if they did not, it ſignified very little by what parchment 
bonds they might be united. The more, clefely that minds 
Whoſe inclinations did not ſympathize, were drawn together 
by ſuch bonds, the further, in truth, were they kept aſun- 
der, as to any beneficial and happy conſequences from the 
connection. 5 e e | „ 
Was there (he demanded) any man who imagined that, 


in the preſent temper of Ireland, the meaſure could be 


brought to a fortunate iſſue? Was it hoped that a majority 


could yet be procured by intimidation or corruption? If 


there ſhould hereafter be any favourabe opportunity for 
bringing forward the queſtion again, why could not that be 
done, as it now had been, by a Meſſage from his Majeſty, 
without the interference of the Britiſh Parliament ? What 


was to be gained by going into a Committee and paſſing the 


i _ - reſolutions 
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reſolutions which have been opened to the Houſe ? There 
was not a ſingle word in them that could. remove any one 
jealouſy entertained by the Parliament and the people of 
Ireland. The expediency, and almoſt” the neceſſity, of de- 
ſtroving for ever the independent legiſlature of that king- 


dom, as aſſerted in the very out-ſet, while the commercial 


and financial regulations are expreſſed in ſuch general terms, 
ſo many references are made to future details, and fo much 
is reſerved for the cognizance of the United Parliament, at a 
period yet to be defined, that it is totally impoſſible for hu- 
man ſagacity to gueſs, what good or what evil the ultimate 
proviſions may contain. Uſeleſs, therefore, to ſtrengthen the 
prerogative of the Crown, and uſeleſs to allay the irritation 
of the public mind in the ſiſter kingdom, theſe reſolutions, if 
they ſhould be paſſed, and carried up with the intended Ad- 

dreſs to the King, would only ferve to commit the two Parlia- 
ments, and to hold forth the Commons of Great Britain as the 

rincipal and determined enemies of the Commons of Ire- 

and. The alarms of his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects in that di ſ- 
trated country, could never ſettle (he thought) into any thing 
like tranquillity, while ſuch a declaration from ſuch an au- 

thority was hung up in terror over their heads. Now what 

had there followed the victory of the majority? A very con- 

ſiderable part of them had immediately profeſſed themſelves . 
ready {till to ſupport the general meaſures of Government, 
Was it then commonly prudent to force ſuch men, whether 
they would or no, into a nearer and more permanent connec- 
tion with thoſe, who were more directly hoſtile to the preſent 
Adminiſtration? He did nat profeſs any perſonal attachment 
to the power of the right hon. Gentleman. He had ſupported 
him, and he ſhould ſupport him ſteadily, while, in this ardu- 
dus conflict, he appeared in no reſpect to betray the duty which 
he owed to his country; but if he were one of the right hon. 


Gentleman's private friends (Dr. Laurence ſaid) he would 


above all things entreat him to deſiſt, for the preſent at leaſt, 
from urging forward a project, which would more and more 
embarraſs him every ſtep that he ſhould advance. | 
Much reliance ſeemed to have been placed both by the 
noble Lord, and by the right hon. Gentleman, on a reſolu- 
tion which had paſſed that Houſe in 1782. They appeared 


to conſider it as ſomething of an authority in their favour, 


It had been explained by an hon. Gentleman, whoſe official 


| fituation at the time afforded him indubitable means of know 


ledge, to have alluded only to commercial regulations. 57 | 
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(Dr. Laurence ſaid) he had himſelf received a different ex- 
planation of it from an illuſtrious friend of his, now no more, 
whoſe pre-eminent abilities had been for many years the ad. 
miration of that Houſe, of the kingdom, of Europe, and the 
whole civilized world, whoſe wonderful endowments yield- 
ed to nothing but the benevolence of his heart, and his pure, 
| his ardent, his enlightened love of his country. That great 
ſtateſman, to the laſt moment of his exiſtence, regretted, that, 
however juſt and irreſiſtible he thought the demand, he had 
not, nevertheleſs oppoſed the recognition of Iriſh independ- 
ence, without that clear expoſition, which he believed the 
ſucceeding reſolution to have meant, of the new ſituation in 
which the two countries were then placed with regard to 
each other. Yet he never had in contemplation any ſuch 
meaſure as the preſent. On the contrary, it was his opini- 
on, that the two countries had now grown up, under circum- 
ſtances which did not admit of ſuch an incorporation. But 
what he deſired was, that the connection of the ſiſter king- 
doms ſhould be reduced to a poſitive compact; that the man- 
ner ſhould be explicitly defined, in which Ireland, with the 
entire and abſolute power. of local legiſlation, as far as ſhe 
now enjoys it, ſhould be bound on impartial queſtions of . 
peace and war. (according to the ſentiment quoted from a 
ſpeech of Mr. Grattan, at the commencement of the preſent ' 
hoſtilities) to ſtand or fall with the fortunes of Great Britain. 
Too well was he acquainted with human nature, not to be 
aware, that in times of tranquillity the letter of ſuch a ſtipu- 
lation would be unneceſſary, and that in times of extreme ir- — 
ritation and mutual animoſity, if ſuch ſhould unhappily oc- | 
cur, it would be liable to be diſregarded : but there are 
doubtful and tremulous moments in the fate of every empire, 
when he judged that it might be uſeful to.have that, which 
is now the feeling of all, confirmed and fixed by the guaran- 
tee of the national faith. Nothing beyond this-did he ever 
underſtand to have been deſigned by any man, who was a 
party to the reſolution of 1782. F 
The Commercial Propoſitions of 1785, had alſo been in- 
troduced into this debate. The argument drawn from thence 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his infiruation of 
inconſiſtency in the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
had been already anfwered (Dr. Laurence declared) to his 
complete fatisfation. But the noble Lord had reafoned from 
them in a very ſingular manner. He'threw it out as an imputa- 
tion againſt the Oppoſition of that day, that they had not, till 
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a very late period of that difcuflian, objected to the ſcheme» 
as an infringment on the independent Conſtitution of Ireland 
It was certainly true But was that to be preſſed as a charge 
of inconſiſtency, or was it to be conſtrued into an implied 
admiſſion, that the project itſelf was not contrary to the Ad- 
juſtment of 19782? The fact would apply, in neither way. 
That propoſition, or rather that limitation annexed to one of 
the propoſitions on which the objection aroſe, was introduc- 
ed here to obviate the alarms which bad been expreſſed by 
the Britiſh manufacturers in their petitions and evidence at 
the bar of the Houſe. And ſurely the noble Lord would 
have the candour not to infer very much from the ſilence of 
members, if they had not anticipated cenſure on the Mini- 


ſter, and.reprehended terms in a treaty, which had then no 


exiſtence; which had been never hinted ; which had even 
been ſtrenuouſly contended to be unneceflary ; though the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had ſo contended, afterwards 
propoſed-them himſelf. A . 
he late rebellion, it had been aſſerted, made the project- 

ed Union neceſſary. He ſhould not then enter (he obſerved) 
upon that topic in the extent which its magnitude might 
| ſeem to deſerve. The evidence which his Majeſty had been 
| pleaſed to communicate to his Parliament, was ſtill before 
the Select Committee, which had not yet produced any re- 
port. He could not, however, ſuffer the repreſentations of 
the noble Lord on that head to remain for a ſingle night un- 
contradicted. The rebellion had not ſolely ſprung. from 
the diſſemination of French principles. There had undoubt- 

© edly exiſted in that country, from the latter end of the year 
1791, a knot of conſpirators, whoſe aim it had been to ſepa- 
rate Ireland from Great Britain. He had himſelf, on all oc- 
caſions, and eſpecially-in the debates of the laſt ſeſſion. avowed 
his belief of that conſpiracy. - But it had never been in itſelf 
formidahle. It had dwindled ;-it had died away; it had be- 
come in a manner extinct, whenever a hope had been given 
of any practically good Government: It had revived; it had 
encreaſed in ſize; it had gathered ſtrength, whenever any 
miſconduct of the Government had prepared the way for the 
artifices of the agitators to operate with more effect on the 
minds of the people. Above all things, we ſhould not haſti- 
ly give eredit to the cry, which had been no lefs wickedly 
than falſely, attempted to be raiſed, that it drew its origin in 
any. conſiderable degree from religious animoſities. - He had 
taken ſonte trouble to, inform himſelf of the truth. 7 - 
e | 2 N ortn, 
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North, he knew on the moſt indubitable authority, that hard- 
ly a ſingle Catholic was concerned in the inſurrection. All 

of that religious perſuaſion were almoſt to a man, loyal and 
20 in behalf of that Conſtitution, from the full 35 7 72 
tion of which they are to this moment excluded. I be diſ- 
affection in that quarter, was in a great meaſure, confined to 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, the deſcendants of thoſe ſoldiers, 
whom Oliver Cromwell ſettled in the lands of which he had 
2 oſſeſſed the ancient proprietors. Among the inſurgents 

ildare, Catholics and Proteſtants were mingled in nearly 
as ſame proportions, Which they bear to each other in the 
general proportion of the country; but in their language, 
and their pretexts, nothing of a religious aſpect and com- 
plexion was diſcernible. In Wexford alone, the rebellion 
did aſſume that character, becauſe in that county and the ad- 


©, Jacentdiftris,” party violence had previouſly run high be- 


tween the oppoſite ſeas; yet even there, the five principal 
leaders who ſuffered under the juſt ſeverity of the law, were 
all members of the eſtabliſhed church, Of whatever kind 
were the local diſcontents of the people, the conſpirators, 
with malignant dexterity,” wrought them to their purpoſe ; 
and there was one thing: which generally inflamed and ulcer- 

ated the feelings of the lower Claſſes —the ſyſtem of rigour 
and coercion, which,” it is now by the ſolemn in- 
veſtigation of the two Houſes in N. had long preceded 
that treaſonable arming of the conſpirators, which has been 
falſely argued as the juſtiſication of ſo doubtful a unn 
from the great ſtanding rules of civil policy. 

It was not his intention to follow the noble Lord into hie 
panegyric on the meaſure itſelf, It was not neceſſary in that 
Rage, it did not ſeem to be neceſſary in any ſtage of the buſi- 

nel that he and others, Who, like him, looked upon the 
time and the temper lately manifeſted in the ſiſter Kingdom, 
to be inſuperable objections, ſhould debate whether this, or 
any other mode of Union, might or might not, under differ- 
ent circumſtances be conducive to the ſtrengthening and con- 


ſolidating of the empire. He muſt, however, rematk that the 


Chancellor of the 3 had, with his uſual perſpicuity, 
diſtinguiſhed two very diſſimilar modes, one a federal, the 
other an inco ing. Union. © The -former admitted of 
much variety, in the nature, ſcope, and extent of its provi- 
| 9 and ſtipulations. The latter was more ſimple, as it was 
compliant; Of the former deſcriptian, were the ulte 
Wes 4 "= E to have been e 
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in the proſpective Reſolution of 1782. Of the ſame deſeription 
were the Commercial Propofitions, introduced under the au- 

ſppices of the right hon. Gentleman in 1785. Of the latter de- 
feription was the plan on which he now ſtood committed in the 

face of his country, and which he had ſolemnly engaged to 
make it the great object of his political exiſtence to effect. 
Shout any ſcheme of Union come recommended by the full, 
the free, the uninfluenced, the unequivocal conſent and appro- 
bation of the Iriſh Parliament and the Iriſh people, Dr. Lau- 
rence declared, that he would give it an attentive and difpaſ- 
5 fronate conſideration: nevertheleſs, he muſt fairly acknow- 
ledge, that he did entertam very great qoubts indeed whether, 
under any circumftances, an incorporating Union would be ex- 
pedient for the general wel. | | 
He certainly acceded to the fentiment of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, that it was impoſſible to ſpeak as a true Engliſhman, 
without ſpeaking alſo as a true Iriſhman, or as an Iriſhman, 
without holding at the ſame time, the language of an Engliſh - 
man; yet it was the duty of each to conſult in the firſt place, 
the interefls of that country to which he immediately belong- 
ed; and of the ſiſter kingdom only in the fecond place, in © 
much as through that the common intereſts of the whole em- 
pire may be a Looking, therefore, not with the nar- 
row jealouſy of local prejudice, but as a member of the empire, 
at ſome of the commercial arrangements contained in the in- 
tended reſolutions, he could not but warn the Houſe and the 
country againſt ſpeculating too raſhly on the beneficial conſe- 
2 ſo munificently promiſed, from the circulation of 
Britiſh capital in Ireland. Cork was the only city, which had 
hitherto declared in favour of the Union, What did this indi- 
cate? Was. it not that Cork, above all other places, ex 
to profit by the meaſure? Would it then be fo clearly uſeful 
for the empite at large, that any conſiderable portion ot Britiſh 
trade ſhould. be transferred to Cork, and perhaps to Kinfale, 
to Limerick, and other ports on the coafts of Munſter, where 
that province contracts iiſelf, as it approaches the ſouth weſtern 
point of the iſland? _ He did not with to deprive Ireland of any 
advantage, which ſhe might draw from the natural opportuni- 
ties of her ſituation, improved by ber on proper reſources; 
but would: it be wiſe, artificially to collect and accumulate the 
merchandizes and wealth of Great Britain in a diſtant extre- 
mity of the King's domeſtic, dominions, in a {mall ſpace, pecu- 
karly acceſſible on different ſides, incapable of being ſulkgient- 
ly fortified for defence, and mone immediately expoſed the 


attack from the principal naval täten of the, cyemy 22 
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there a military man who would chaſe to place his maga- 
zines in an out- poſt ſimilarly circumſtanced 

This branch of the argument (Dr. Laurence ſaid) he did 
not mean at preſent to puſh ſo far as it might eaſily be 
preſſed ; but he did throw it out as not NOTES: the ne 
attention of the Houſe. 

That part of the propoſed Union (an eſſential and Faw 
mental part it was) Febich touched the conſtitution of Par- 
liament, he conſidered as of much higher pe and. 
more anxious concern. . 

The endeavours, which had been ſo fre equently made, 0 
render the repreſentation of the people, the ancient foundation 
on which that Houſe was built, and on which it had ſtood. 
ſecure for ages, had ſometimes induced him to analiſe 
and ſtudy the different bags of which the auguſt fabric is 
compoſed. It exiſted, ſuch as it was and ſuch as it had be- 
come, from the concurring operations of wiſdom, fortune, 
and time, combining all intereſts of the community in a man- 
ner reducible to no exact rule of theory, yet affording a prac - 
tical reſult, that correſponded with the moſt perfect theory to 
a wonderful degree of preciſion. He had found it to be ſo 

in the preſent Parliament. He had divided the whole re- 
proſonation into four claſſes the firſt, of counties; the 
ſecond, of cities, county-towns, and other places of the largeſt 
population and moſt extenſive franchiſes ;—the third, of 
boroughs containing ſuch a number of votes as to render 
them generally, what are called, open boroughs, though ſome 
of them may be accidentally liable to particular influence, 
and in the fourth claſs he placed all that remained. It was 
then his object to examine, whether any one of theſe claſſes 
predominated in the minorities of that Houſe. With this 
view he had diligently ſcrutinized the liſts, which are ſome- 
times taken on momentary queſtions, When on both ſides is 
the greateſt muſter of ſtrength. He had, checked thoſe liſts 
again by ſtriking out thoſe who commonly voted on the 
other ſide, and inſerting others who had been abſent, but 
whoſe ſentiments he knew. And in what did his enquiries 
terminate? In the convidion, he had almoſt ſaid in the de- 
monſtratian, that if any one ſort of repreſentation ſhould be 
preferred to the excluſion of the reſt, and a ne Parliament 
be choſen under ſuch a new right of ſuffrage, there would be 
no matetĩal alteration in the votes of that Houſe, 

Now, would the concluſion be the ſame, if one 3 
l Liiſh members . number commonly underſtood to be de- 
K 2  ligned) 
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ſigned) ſhould be added to the repreſentation ? He would 
anſwer by acknowledging, that in the eſtimate which he had 
made, he had found himſelf under the neceſſity of wholly 
omitting the members from Scotland. Why did he ſo? 
Becauſe they were found to go, almoſt unanimouſly, with 
Government. It was far from his intention to diſparage 
the repreſentatives of that part of Great Britain. He'thought 
it in ſome meaſure their duty to purſue that conduct. It was 
ſo that other minor intereſts and local connections acted in 
that Houſe ; it was ſo that men ever would act, who were 
. ſent, few among many, with the charge of protecting and be- 
nefiting any diſtin and ſeparate body of the people. They 
could only compromiſe with power, which they were not 
able to reſiſt. They muſt obtain the ſupport which they 
wanted, by giving that, which they could themſelves beſtow. 
Would Ireland then be in ſuch a ſituation, as would pro- 
bably induce her hundred members to maintain the ſame ge- 
neral concert among themſelves, and throw their weight into 
the ſame ſcale? Undoubtedly ſhe would. Many very im- 
portant regulations in commerce and revenue were to ſettled, 
at firſt only for a limited period, and would return to be diſ- 
euſſed ane w from time to time in the united Parliament. 
The repreſentatives from Ireland would be impelled by the 
ſorce of circumſtances to follow in the track of thoſe from 
Scotland. The latter, in his opinion, did not form a body 
greater than, in the preſent debility of all the old Govern- 
ments, it might be uſeful to the public ſervice, or at leaſt con- 
Pſtent with the public ſafety, to leave under the influence of 
the crown. But would any man venture to aſſert, that the 
queſtion would remain the ſame if an hundred more of a 
imilar deſcription were to be thrown in to the number. And 
his alarms on this head were not a little encreaſed when he 
recollected what was the influence of the crown at preſent in 
the ſiſter kingdom, extending to many more than the pro- 
poſed addition to the Commons of Great Britain. 
. | Suppoſe, however, that the new members ſhould take a 
- courſe contrary to all common experience of ſimilar bodies. 
They were juſtly allowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— to be of a nation diſtinguiſhed for abllities. Lures too had 
been thrown out to their ambition by a ſplendidl difplay of 
imperial honours and imperial power, which they might at- 
tain by thoſe arts which lead to pre-eminence in free ſtates. 
And certainly they were by no means deficient-in the great 
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popular talent of eloquence. But if they ſhould hereafter 
exerciſe it within theſe walls, in any degree corteſponding 
with the example which they have lately given in their on 
proper theatre, where they continued in very animated de- 
bate for little leſs than the complete circle of a day and night, 
he was apprehenſive (Dr. Laurence ſaid) that we might find 
the public buſineſs a little impeded in its progreſs. ' Put even 
the molt favourable caſe ; ſuppoſe them to divide on one ſide 
'and the other, nearly in the ſame relative proportion in which 
Engliſh members now eſpouſe the oppoſite parties; ſuppoſe. 
them not to protract the debates with one ſingle obſervation ; 
yet would any man practically acquainted with that Houſe 
deny, that the conſequent difference of the actual numbers in 
every majority would have a very different effect in public 
opinion. The Houſe, to any purpoſe of a national council 
expreſſing the general will, would no longer be the ſame; 
iis character would be changed; the confidence of the people 
would be hazarded; and a new argument, infinitely ſtronger 
than any which had yet been produced in favour of inno- 
vation, would be furniſhed to thoſe, who, ſome honeſtly, and 
ſome as a pretext for worſe deſigns, wiſhed to alter the Par̃- 
liamentary conſtitution of theſe realms. ISR 
In every diſcuſſion of the preſent meaſure, in all that had 
bcen ſaid, and all that had been written to recommend it, 
within doors and without, our attention was always called to 
the happy effect of the Union with Scotland. But the noble 
Lord had uſed that topic rather unfairly, becauſe, while he 
had attributed the proſperity of Scotland during the current 
century to her having ceaſed to be an independent kingdom, 
he had denied that the rapid proſperity of Ireland ſince the 
year 1782 was at all to be aſeribed to her having then become 
an independent kingdom. Dr. Laurence gave it, as his 
opinion, that one aſſertion was as good as the other, and that 
neither of them was ſatis factory. It was an old trite fallacy, 
long ſince exploded in the ſchools, to reaſon, that whatever 
happened after ſome particular event was produced by that 
- event. We muſt go much deeper into an inveſtigation of all 
the circumſtances attending the two countries before we can 
juſtly get to a concluſion, that the Union of one with Eng- 
land. or the independence of the other has occaſioned, what 


we hear of both with equal delight. 


Hut there was one point of view in which he would adviſe 
_ Miniſters ſeriouſly to look at the Union with Scotland. We 
were then engaged, as we are now, in a war againſt the am- 
5 8 | , bition 
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bition of France. But then not only was the marine of the 
enemy crippled, his military power alſo was broken ; he was 
reduced to the defence of his own territories againſt the vic- 

torious allies under the conduct of the illuſtrious Marlborough. 
Mr. Dundas appearing to expreſs ſome diſſent acroſs the 
Houſe, Dr. Laurence acknowledged that he did not come 

12 epared for this debate, but believed himſelf to be correct. 
Ia 795» when the treaty which led to the Union was ſet on 
— though Marlborough had but commenced that brilliant 
career, which ſhook the throne of Louis the Fourteenth to 
its foundation, yet he had gained the firſt deciſive battles 
which, fixed the fortune of the war. Nevertheleſs, ſuch were 
the diſcontents and heart-burnings which the Union excited 
in North Britain, that when the French, encouraged by their 
intelligence from that quarter, ſoon after made a feeble at- 
tempt to invade it, had they not accidentally miſſed the op- 
portunity of landing at Leith, it was confeſſed at the time 
that they would without difficulty have made themſelves 
maſters of the whole country. 

Compare our ſituation now. No man was leſs inclined 
than himſelf to undervalue” our late ſplendid victories, than 
which none ſhone more brightly in the annals of our naval 
gory ; but he would not dangerouſly delude his country with 

hope of a ſpeedy and fortunate ' iſſue to the preſent tre- 
mendous conteſt. We muſt perſevere with ſteady fortitude, 
becauſe, till the enemy had manifeſted very different prin- 
ciples and very different diſpoſitions from any which had yet 
appeared, in no other than vigorous counſels was there either 
honour or ſafety. , We had, however, hitherto atchieved 
nothing that could eſtabliſh our ſecurity. Had we now, as 
at the time of the Union with Scotland, triumphant allies ou 
the continent? Did the league againſt the gigantic power of 
France now, as then, receive every day new acceſſions of 
ſtrength? Were our foes now, as then, exhauſted with re- 
cruiting their defeated and diſpirited armies for + defence 
of their own frontiers? The contrary of all this was too 
notoriouſly the fact. Europe ſtill trembled at the genius of 
France. The grand alliance. which had for a ſhort time at- 
tempted to ſtem the torrent, had been diſfolved in its own 


weakneſs, The requiſitions of the hoſtile Republic ſtill _ 


forced thouſands and hundreds of thouſands into the field for 

ride deſtruction of the ſurrounding ſtates : and ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed. 
in her on ports and thoſe of the confederated republics. and 
dependent; ä the wrecks of a navy ſufficient to watt 
over 
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over the troops, whoſe lives their tyrannical maſters were 
ever ready to laviſh on any deſperate enterprize. 


' Repeated attempts had been made upon Ireland with various 
ſucceſs; and we had every reaſon to believe, that thoſe at- 
tempts would be again and again renewed. Would it not then 


be ſound policy, while we repreſſed with a ſtrong and ſteady 
hand every diſcontent that aſſumed the appearance of inſurtec- 
tion, at the ſame time to conciliate, as far as we could, the 
affections of the ſiſter-kingdom ? Ovught we not at leaſt in 
common prudence to abſtain from adding new diſcontents to 


thoſe which already were too ripe? But what was the pecu- 


liar character of the preſent queſtion? The agitation of it had 
excited, and the continuance of it would perpetuate new dif- 
contents ; diſcontents which began to operate in the commu. 
nity there, juſt at the very point, where the operation of the 
old diſcontents terminated. The lower claffes in Ireland, it 
muſt not be concealed, were too generally diſaffected from a 
multitude of concurring: cauſes. Bot the late rebellion had 
been cruſhed by a junction of all the higher orders of every re- 
Hygious perſuaſion, and by the foyalty and energy of the yeo- 
Mmanry and other volunteer forces, whoſe meritorious exertions 
had received a teſtimony no leſs juſt than eloquent in the pane- 
gyric pronounced upon them by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and whoſe own courage alone, he had confeſſed, 
might have ultimately fucceeded in repelling the dangers with 
which they were threatened, though after a more ſevere 


gle, and a longer duration of confuſion and flaughter. Vet 


they, who had been thus highly extolled, were the very per- 


ſons who were now more immediately diſguſted. Above all, 
he muſt remind the Houſe," that there exiſted in Ireland à 
powerful party, the principles of which he did not approve ; 
and the violence of which, indeed, he conſidered as having 
had a moſt miſchievous effect in driving the Catholic peaſantr 
into the arms of the conſpirators, yet which profeſſed the m 
ardent zeal for the connexion with Great Britain, and on that 
'connexion built their own politreal influence and importance; 


he alluded to what is call the Orange-party. That party, 


however, had been the foremoſt, and the loudeſt in the cry 


againſt the Union; while on the other hand, no one conſider- 


able body of Catholies, or of any other deſcriptions had been 
gained to its ſupport. | Fre 


In ſuch a fitudtion of that diſtracted country, with fo ide. 


cided an expreſſion of the general ſenſe againſt auy Union, 
and with ſuch petnicious effects foHowing-from-the bare men- 
** 3 tion 
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tion of the meaſure, he, who, 'without going into any queſtion, 
of abſtract competency, thought it to be peculiarly a meaſure, 
which ſhould have in ſome way or other the direCt or the im- 
plied concurrence of the people as well as the Parliament, and 
who believed it to be ſo dangerous to our own Conſtitution, as 
that under any circumſtances he ſhould approve the actual diſ- 
cuſſion of it with fear and trembling, could not heſitate to give 
His vote againſt proceeding any further in the contideration of 
his Majeſty's Meſſage. For theſe reaſons he ſhould oppoſe the 
Speaker's leaving the Chair. For ſome of theſe realons alſo 
he ſhould ſtop there, and decline giving his voice for the pre- 
liminary reſolutions, of which an hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan) had given notice. He could not be ſuppoſed to 
object to them in point of principle, when the noble Lord 
himſelf had found then ſo far unobjectionable. But if they 
ſhould be carried, and the committee ſhould then pauſe, there 
would ſtand: on the records of the Hooſe, ſome declarations 
which, hewever moderate, pointed towards a union; and 
there would appear ſufficiently intelligible traces of a cenſure 
on the conduct of Government in the late diſmiſſals, which, 
he truſted, would yet be retracted on the one ſide and forgotten 
on the other, that nothing might remain to rankle, and keep 
alive the an imoſities, to which the ſpeech from the Throne 
had unbappily given birth in the fiſter-kingdom. 
As ſoon as Dr. Laurence ſat down the Houſe divided on the 
ueſtion—** That the Speaker do now leave the chair ? when 
= numbers were 
Le 140 Nees 15 
Mr. Doug — took the chair, and Mr. Tierney aſked a queſtion 
acroſs the ble with a low tone of voice. 
Mr, Sheridan alfo aſked a queſtion, and the Chancellor of the 
' Exchequer anſwered each reſpeAively. 
The, queſtion was then put, that the chairman report pro- 
— aſk leave to ſit again? 
As ſoon as the Houſe was reſumed, Mr. Dougla; made his 
motions, which were agreed to, and the committee ordered to 
fit again on Friday next. 
| Myr. Sheridan lad. . 
day, but that from what the noble Lord had ſaid, he was baby 
dd iind that be was to yore with bim forthe progolations"he 
meant to move—(a laugh). 
Lad Hawkeſbury faid, he certainl bad no loch intention, 
8 to warrant ſuch a concluſion, 


' no 
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no means of intimidation and carrupt influence would be re- 
ſorted to to obtain the concurrence of the Parliament of Ire- 
os but they ſhould only be carried by the free conſent of that 
arliament, that declaration went directly to the inference, 
that he meant to vote with him in ſupport of reſolutions which 
avowed the ſame object, and ſolemnly profeſſed it. * | 
Mr. Grey gave notice to the right hon. Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, that when they came hereafter to fill up the fourth 
Reſolution, that reſpeCting the Lords ſpiritual and temporal 
and ſuch of the Commons as were to come from Ireland to fit 
in the Britiſh Houſes of Parliament, he ſhould move the inſer- 
tion of certain words, in order to ſecure that Houſe and the 
Conſtitution of this country from the danger that they would, 
in canſequence of that Reſolution, be expoſed to, if particular 
care was not taken to guard againſt it by the mode of the elec- 
tion of the Jriſh members, and the enormous encreaſe of the 
influence of the Crown that it would occafion. + 
Mr. Tierney ſaid, that the whole of the C11 | 
to him to be one of the moſt miſchievous and wicked proceeds» 
ings that ever entered into the mind of man. 
The Houſe diſpoſed of two Bills that ſtood as orders of the 
day, by adjourning their conſideration, and then at half after 
.vleven, NN to Thurſday the 7th of FOOT 


— 1 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. . My 
THURSDAY, FEB. 7. | 
Mr. Wilberforce preſented a petition from the priſoners con- 
fined in the jail of York for debt, praying for immediate relief, 
i as they were in the utmoſt want of the neceſſaries of life. 

Mr. lber force alſo preſented ſeveral other petitions, to the 
fame effect, from other diſtricts of the county | of York. Or- 
dered to be laid on the table. h 

Several other private petitions were preſented, and have 17 
moved for bringing in Incloſure Bills, which were ordered to 
lie on che Ga, and leave granted to bring them in. 

THE UNION. ” 
The Charicellor of the Exchequer then roſe, wy moved the 
| order of the day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a commit- 
tee, in order to take into further conſideration his Majeſty's 
| 5 gracious Meſſage reſpecting the propoſed Union with 
Ireland. 4 

7 Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that according to the rules and or- 
dinary proceedings of the Houſe, the right hon, Gentleman 
moſt undoubtedly could claim the privilege of moving the ora 

* the day, before he (Mr. Sheridan) could attempt to move 

Vor. Ihe 1799. L. the 
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the Reſolutions of which he had thrown out an idea, and his 
intention of moving them, upon a former ouccaſion—if there- 
fore that privilege was infifted on, he muſt poſtpone his motion 
for the preſent. 0 MES of IE | 
Dye Chancellor f the Exchequer (aid, that though he had 
waited ſome time in expectation of the hon. Gentleman's ex- 
peed motion, he was nevertheleſs ready to wave his privilege 
and to give the iprecedence to the hon. Gentleman. Aﬀer a 
few words more in explanation between Mr. Sheridan and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, | . rt 
Mr. Sheridan roſe to explain the nature and tendeney of the 
two Reſolutions to which he had before alluded, and which it 
was now his intention to move. As, however, I have already, 
Sir, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, unfolded in ſome degree the nature of 
theſe Reſolutions, I ſhall now detain the attention of the Houſe 
upon them but for a very few moments, and firſt I'muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that t 1 at the commencement of this very 
important buſineſs I almoſt ſtood fingle in the opinion I then 
advanced, in which I am now determined to perſevere, yet 
from paying due attention to what has ſince taken place in 
Ireland, and particularly to the diſcuſſion and conſequent vote 
of the Triſh Houſe of Commons, there are many who now ſee 
the propoſed meafure in the ſame light as I did, and who dread,” _ 
. ſhould the diſcuſſion of it be further perſiſted in, all the miſ- 
chief and evil conſequences whieh I originally pointed out as 
the neceſſary reſult of fuch raſh and obſtinate perſeverance. 
The Houſe has therefore a freſh opportunity to pauſe upon, 
and ſeriduſly to examine the very delicate and difficult queſtion 
upon which they have this night to pronounce—and this they 
may do without incurting the charge of heſitation or incon- 
ſiſtency, for they have not as yet committed themſelves by any 
pledge. On former occaſions, when this queſtion was ſtirred, 
the Sie it had in contemplation was but obſcurely expreſſed, 
and equivocally hinted at ; it has ſince, however, been confeſſ- 
ed that a real Union between Ireland and Great Brita was 
the main and ſole object which his Majeſty's Meſſage was in- 
tended to fuggeſt the attainment of to the Honſe ; but on this 
great queſtion ie Houſe had not as yet entered very far—it 
was only propoſed to go into a committee, and the Meſſage 
quily recommended to the committee to conſider of the moſt 
effectual means of counteracting arid finally defeating the de- 
ſigns of the enemy to effect the ſeparation of Treland from this 
| kingdom, &c. and to provide in a manner which they ſhalt 
judge moſt expedient for” ſettling ſuch complete aud final ad- 
juſtment, as may beſt tend to'1mprove and perpetuate a con- 
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nection eſſential for their common ſecurity, and to augment 
and conſolidate the firengrh, &c. &c. of the Britiſh empire. 
As yet the Houſe had recorded no opinion upon this ſubject— 
as yet no propoſition was preſented to their conſideration: the 
ſtion therefore now was, whether, after the deciſion which 
* Iriſh Parliament bad come to, and after the almoſt unani- 
mous and reſolute tone in which the Iriſh people had. 1 20 
their indignaut diſapprobation of the propoſal, the Houſe wou 
no come forward and ſecond the pledge which the right hon. 
Gentleman had fo peremptorily given, that nothing ſhould de- 
ter him from the proſecution of this his favourite * and that 


his endeavours to accompliſh it ſhould ceaſe only with his life? 


—Are we now, Sir, to join with the right hon. Gentleman in 


| this raſh pledge, and give our fandtion to all the mighty mil. 


chiefs and calamities that may ariſe from this his pertinacity of 
reſolution ? * the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ob- 
ſerved to ſmi | 

it he will, at the nature of his own pledges—many ſimilar 
pledges has he given on many grave and important occaſions, 


when he reſolved upon meaſures which he pledged himſelf not 


to abandon till the end of his political life. 


When the [riſh Propoſitions were under our conſideration, 
he alſo declared that unleſs he carried them, he ſhould look 
upon himſelf as an uſeleſs Minitter ; to that declaration he how- 
ever has not been faithful, for though he failed in that attempt, 
he 1 and perhaps the Houſe too, continues to think him an 
uſeful Miniſter to the country ; but though he may chooſe thus 
to ſmile at the ſolemnity of his own pledges, the people of Ire- 
land may not be diſpoſed to ſmile upon them with the ſame 


temper and complacency. The Houſe muſt be now, convinced 


of the deep effect which his uncalled for pledge has produced 
in the public mind of the ſiſter kingdom, and they will ſure- 


ly heſitate and pander before they join in that pledge, and by 


that co-operation encreaſe all the miſchiefs that muſt inevitably 
flow from following it up. This acquieſcence, however, in 
his pledge, is what the right hon. Gentleman now propoſes to 
us, and this without offering the leaſt argument to ſhew its 
utility, or to ground its neceſhty, Utility there can be none 
in it; on the contrary every diſadvantage, and every danger 

for by adapting it do we not put the two countries in the wolff 


hazardous and frightful ſituation in which any two countries ſo 


connected have ever been placed? For do not the lriſh Par- 
e and the Iriſh people know that if the Britiſh Parliament 
ſecond the pledge entered into by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that he will reſort to r means which he has already re- 


5 


J. The right hon. Gentleman may ſmile, Sir, 


ſorted- 
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ſorted to? do not they know that he will continue to employ cor- 
ruption and intimidation, and that he will watch and wait for 
an opportunity of effecting his purpole, when Ireland ſhall be 
reduced to a greater degree of weakneſs? Muſt we not there= 

fore be ſenſible of the precautions they will take to fruſtrate his 
defign, and of the exertions they will urge to ſet themfelves 
above his threats ?—Can' they ever be perſuaded to regard and 
accept as a boon, that which, under ſuch circumſtances, and by 
ſuch means, he is attempting to force upon them ?—Surely not; 
and if they ſee the right hon. Gentleman perſiſt, and this 
Houſe concur with him in perſiſting to employ fuch means for 

the accompliſhment of ſuch an end, is there any thing to 
which they will not have recourſe-in order to fortify themſelves 
againſt theſe more than inſinuated threats; for is it not in- 
ſinuated, and that pretty broadly, that ſhould Ireland perfift in 
refuſing the offer made to her by Great Britain, it is in the 
power of the Britiſh Parliament to deprive her of thoſe com- 


mercial advaritages from which her powerful proſperity is faid 


to ſpring ? Is it not inſinuated that the Britiſh Parliament may 
deprive her of that protection, without which Ireland is faid.to 
de incapable of defending herſelf againſt domeſtic inſurrection 
or foreign invaſion ? This, Sir, is the ſituation and this the ex- 
tremity to which a concurrence of the Houſe'in the pledge of 
the right hon. Gentleman muſt reduce Ireland, and never, I 

will again repeat it, were two nations hitherto ſo cloſely con- 

net ir. in a more perilous and alarming ſituation, than 
the two kingdoms would be placed by ſuch a concurtence. In 
adopting this pernicious line of conduct, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has joined with thoſe who moſt ſtrongly reprobated the 
conduct of the Iriſh Parliament, whoſe wiſdom, vigilance, and 
firmneſs have ſo frequently been the theme of his own pane- 
gyric. Yes, Sir, he has joined with the United Iriſhmen, 
who plainly agree with the right hon. eek in five of his 
principles out of fix, They agree with.him in a wiſh and a 


c 
deſign to deſtroy that government from which the United 
Füfinten contend that all the miſchiefs and calamities ariſe un- 
der which their country groans. To the corruption and ve- 
nality of the Iriſh Parliament do they aſcribe all the miſeries 

that afflict Ireland; and the Iriſh Parliament they likewiſe 
aſſert ta be the paſſive inſtruments or mere dupes of Britiſh fac- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman aſcribes the ſame effects to 
the miſrule of the Iriſh government, and adduces three in- 
ſtances in which the Iriſh Parliament were the dupes of an 
Engliſh oppoſition. But in all theſe three inſtances the right 
han, Gentleman ſhould not forget that two of bis now con. 
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dential friends, the Duke of Portland, and a right hon. Gen- 
tleman near lim, (Mr. Windham) were at the head of that 
faction, of which he ſays the Iriſh Parliament have been the 
tools and the dupes. 50 far does the right hon. Gentleman ag- 
cord with the United Iriſhmen, and cry out with them, delenda 
5 Carthago for they both pronounce that the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment and the Iriſh Government ſhould be extinguiſhed as the 
foul ſource of all the evils which are ſaid to afflict Ireland. 
They differ indeed as to the remedy that is calculated to cure 
them. The Unjted-Iriſhmen, convinced that the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment were but agents of Britiſh influence, entered into the re- 
ſolution of depoling the Britiſh Government, and of making 
Ireland independent, even by tlie co-operation of foreign, and 
hoſtile aid. The right hon. Gentleman to prevent the Iriſn 
Parliament from being influenced by a Britiſh faction, is deter- 
mined to take a certain portion of it under the protection of the 
Britiſh Goyernment. Like the United Iriſhmen, he makes uſe 
of intimidation and force in order to do what he thinks beſt for 
reland. Like them, he will not give credit to tlie wiſdom or 
the diſcretion of the Iriſh Parliament, but in order to bring them 
to his own way of thinking he will not heſitate to make uſe of 
intimidation, and even hold out ſomething little ſhort of force, 
unleſs they immediately acquieſce in his deſigns. But is the 
Britiſh Parliament prepared to countenance and ſupport ſuch 
proceedings? Are they fo fond of a fray as an hon. Friend of 
mine (Mr. Canning) ſuppoſed me to be, that inſtead of inter- 
poſing their conciliatory interceſſion, they will permit the con- 
- tending parties to fight it out? For my part, I was never much 
inclined to indulge in ſuch ſports. A right hon. Gentleman 
oppoſite me (Mr. Windham) has indeed been often repreſented 
as not ayerſe to pugiliſtic amuſement; but on an occaſion ſo 
grave and ſerious as the preſent, that right hon. Gentleman 
muſt be much altered in principle ſince 1 knew him, could he 
think of encouraging the Houſe of Commons to indulge in this 
ſport, and ſtimulate their 0s to fight out the battle for 
who now are the combatants? The Iriſh Parliament, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
and who would he engage as his ſecond ? The Britiſh Par- 
liament. But, I truſt the 'Britiſh Parliament will not take | 
part with the right hon, Gentleman on this occaſion for who = 
are his allies? He has two of them: intimidation and corrup- | 
tion. But, to theſe I truſt, that Ireland will oppoſe. two dif- | 
_ ferent allies—honour and reſolution. Honour, to reſent cor- | 
Tuption ; and reſolution, to laugh at intimidation. . 
What next does the right bon. Gentleman aſſert in ſap-— 


- 
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port of. his favourite meaſure ?—He contends that the ſalva- 

tion of Ireland, and the continuance of her connexion with 

this country, eſſentially depend upon an Union—1 contend, 

on the other hand, that as long as he perſiſts i in employing 
the means which he has already reſorted to for compa Ras | 

this end, fo long will Irithmen ſhrink from all * 8 
and confidence in the. Britiſh Government. The Iriſh Par- 

liament is the power which Ireland will naturally look to: 

they have been extolled by the right hon. Gentleman and by 

the Lord Lieutenant, who is ſuppoſed to ſpeak his ſentiments, 
as the ſaviours of Ireland, and as the authors of that proſpe- 

rity, which Ireland is ſaid w enjoy. This I ſtate merely as 
an argument which the Iriſh Parliament cannot fail to make 

- wife of againſt the right hon. Gentleman, who, after laviſhing 
on them all theſe praiſes, would now induce or compel, them 

to concur in their own deſtruction, in their own humiliation 

and extindion. But I may be aſked, are there not many mi- 

feries, many calamities, which Ireland withes to be redrefled 

and removed? This I cannot, nor I will not, deny; but 1 

contend that the propoſed remedy i is not adequate or calcu- 

lated to remove them—at leaſt the right hon. Gentleman has 
not attempted to ſhew that the application of it could remove 
the preſent miſerics of Ircland, or, if before adopted, could 
have prevented the -rebellion that lately raged in Ireland. 

This is the ground upon which I {ſhould with him to come 
forward. For 1 may juſtly contend that theſe ſervices have 
- been rendered to Ireland, (and the right hon. Gentleman 
muſt there concur with N by that very Parliament Which 
he now wiſhes to annihilate I ſay that much has been done 
by them in that reſpeR, and I wonder to hear thoſe who rail 
_ - - fo loudly againſt the . efforts of Jacobiniſm ip pull- 
| ing down old eſtabliſhed authorities without ſubſtituting any 
thing in their ſtead, ſo forward on the preſent occaſion to 
| imitate thoſe deteſted . Jacobins. Much, indeed, had been 
done to blacken the character of the Iriſh Parliament, but 1 in 
| | my opinion they have done much to whiten- and. retrieve. it 
| by their late ſpirited condut—and they might till do more. 
But it is urged that the religious feuds that embroil the coun- 
try cannot be extinguiſhed, or the depreſſed ſtate of ignorance 
and incivilization in which its peaſantry is plunged, cannot 
be meliorated without the operation that would reſult, from, 
an Union. For my part, I incline to a middle plan, and am 
warranted in aſſerting, that if the preſent ſyſtem was altered. 
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the two miſchievous alternatives, either of efeQing ab Union 
againſt the will of the country, or permitting its Fine 
with Great Britain to be endangered, and Ireland Iifelf to re- 
main a prey to all the miſeries and diſtreſſes under which i | 
is how confeſſed to labour. But if Ireland is unable to cot 
rect her defects, and improve her condition by her own ooun- 
cils and endeavours, where lies the fault? fault is evi- 
dently 'with thoſe who make rhe Iriſh Go one gene- 
ral corrupt job. For is not the Iriſh Pecrage, are not the 
Iriſh Biſhopricks, and every place of emolument and diftinc- 
tion, all Engliſh Jobs? It will not ſurely be ſaid that the 
fault riſes out of the innate depravity of the country, and that 
it can be governed only by corruption and profligacy. No 
other means have hitherto indeed been employed. We have 
never ſeen the remedy tried of what might be done by an 
honeſt” Government and an honeſt Iriſh Parliament, who 
ſhould not be obliged to look only to St. James's for appro- 
bation and reward, but who would make the real happineſs 
of their country the great object of their attention, and the 
gratitude of their countrymen the moſt de ſired and moſt wel- 
come remuneration of their-labours. Why decline making 
this experiment? Surely ſuch a remedy can have no tendency 
to looſen the connect ion between the two countries; on the 
contrary, it would draw it cloſer and rivet it more ſtrongly 3 
while in the attempts that are now made to link the two 
countries cloſer, I can diſcover nothing but what muſt di ſpoſe 
them to ſeparate. For in what poſition are they placed? If 
Ireland fees that the right hon. Gentleman may be enabled 
to realize his threats (for the will of the Britiſh Parliament, 
# Will which he appears to wield at pleaſure, can eaſily 
realize them); if Ireland feels that her trade may be taken 
ftom her, that the Engliſh: protecting foree may be withdrawn 
which now ſhields her from foreign invaſion and internal i in 
ſurrection; when Ireland obſerves how much in theſe re- 
ſpects the depends upon the, will of England, and when ſhe is, 
told that, In order to eontinue in the enjoyment of theſe ſa- 
vours from her powerful neighbour, ſhe muſt ſubmit to the 
retms'diQtated to her by the right hon. Gentleman, What wilt. 
me not then hazard to guard againſt the ſeducements of cor- 
ruption and the effects of 'intimidation? A correct copy of 
Ke 93 hon. Gentleman's ſpeech is dots e idely circulated, 
through che hands of the publics” but in it no attempt is. 
6 1 to ſhew why not all the advantsges that are fo proudly 
1 te reſulf from this'foreed — "might not be 1 
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.cured to an equal degree by the wiſdom and activity of an 
' honeſt, Iriſh Parliament and an honeſt Iriſh Government. 
Why not indulge Ireland in this much wanted and much 

wiſhed for bleſſing? No; this would not anſwer the” ob- 
jects of Engliſh influence and Engliſh corruption. Though 
if a good reſiding Government, a viſible oſtenſible Govern- 
ment was ever neceſſary to the ſalvation of Ireland, it is at 
the preſent moment indiſpenſibly ſo. But the right hon. 


Gentleman will have it, that many of the advantages that 


Would reſult from the Union can never be derived from any 
ſuch Government. Some of theſe advantages he is pleaſed to 
enumerate ; ſuch as further privileges to the Catholies and to 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and ſome proviſion for their clergy. 
Theſe, it would appear, it is impoſſible to grant, unleſs Ire- 
land aſſents to an Union. If this be really the cafe, then I 
ſay that . ſeems determined to treat Ireland merely as 
a conquered country; and if fo, in my opinion, the n 
is at an end. But why may not an Iriſh Parliament equally 
ſucceed in bringing about theſe improvements? Could it 
not as effectually remove the wretchedneſs, the ignorance, 
and the, incivilization of that country? r 
It has been objected to the propoſed Union that it would 
encreaſe the number of abſentees, and that, conſequently, it 
muſt aggravate the above-mentioned miſcries of the country. 
But this objection has been boldly anſwered, by a noble Lord 
(Hawkeſbury,) who roundly aſſerts that, on the contrary, it 
would diminiſh the number of abſentees, induce them to ſtay 
at home, and to become better neighbours, and more bene- 
'volent landlords; and that when they came to canvaſs for a 
ſeat in the Imperial Parliament, their pride would be ſo 
elated at the mere thought of their new expected elevation, 
that they would act in a very different manner from what they 
had been accuſtomed to do; they, in a word, would be me- 
tamorphoſed into beings of a far ſuperior nature, and per- 
form offices of bounty and generoſity which never could have 
been won from them; the mean and mercenary. ambition of 
obtaining in their own little Parliament. This moſt unqueſ- 
tionably was a mode of reaſoning that broadly told every 
Triſhman how abject and degraded their conduct had hitherto 
been. But that, when they are permitted to aſpire to the 
honour. of a ſeat in the Imperial Parliament, they will then. 
become good reſiding ſubjects and more generous landlords. 
To witneſs this aſtoniſhing change, the noble Lord would no 
doubt itead and obſerve Tow hoſe hundred Irith Mewbers 
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would advance to take poſſeſſion of their new honours 3 ho- 
they would tremble with awe at contemplating the ſplendors 
of this auguſt aſſembly ; how, inſtead of walking calmly for- 
ward, and making you, Sir, the uſual ſalutation, they would 
either fall proſtrate on the ground, or creep upon all fours. 
Mr. Sheridan continued ſome time to ridicule this argument 
in a happy vein of humour, and then aſked; do the Houſe 
believe that the Iriſh have not ſenſe nor ſenſibility enough to 
ſee and feel the inſult offered them by ſuch obſervations? I 
ſhall not perhaps be told, that the Iriſh are too ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs not to underſtand their tendency, unleſs it be pointed 
out to them. But on ſuch topics I do not feel diſpoſed fur- 
ther to dwell. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that there is no 
Member of this Houſe who may not, and who ought not, ta 
vote in favour of the reſolutions I am now about to move - 
even thoſe who are moſt friendly to a Union, as it never could 
de ſafely attempted, or honourably accompliſhed, unleſs from 
the motives and on the grounds which theſe reſolutions were 
intended to expreſs. . Indeed the firſt of them might be ſaid 
to amount to nothing mare than a truiſm, and the ſecond. 
ſhould be the natural conſequence of adopting the firſt. . 
Mr. Sheridan then concluded by maving the two following 
reſolutions : 55 . a 
That no meaſures can have a tendency to improve and verpetuate th® 
ties of amity and connection now exiſting between Great Britain and Ire - 
land, which have not for their baſis the manifeſt, fair, and free conſent 
and approbation- of the Parliaments of the two countries ;:—and, That 
whoever ſhall endeavour to obtain the appearance of ſuch conſent and ap- 
8 in either kingdom, by employing the influente of Government 
for the pur poſes of corruption or intimidation, is an enemy to His, Ma- 
zeſty, and to the Conſtitution of his country. _ | „ 


© The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he ſcarcely 
thought it neceſſary to trouble the Houſe with a ſingle word 
either on the Motion that had juſt been made by the hon. 
Gentleman, or the Speech with which he uſhered it in; for 
the ſpeech only touched on the general queſtion of the policy 
of an Union between the two countries, which was not now 
before the Houſe. His intention in riſing was, therefore, 
only to remark upon the form in which the reſolutions were 
introduced, As to what related to the general topic, even at 
the time when the obſervations were made, they did not ſeem 
to call for any particular reply. As to the firſt reſolution, 
That an Union ſhould not be attempted but on the baſis of 
a manifeſt, fair, and free conſent and approbation of the 
- Parliaments of the two countries, the hon. Gentleman ſeid 
-.» Yop.Il.1799.  M © +. <a 
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| that it amounted/to nothing more than a truiſm ; but when 
he mentioned this as a recommendation in its favour; the 
hon. Gentleman only reminded the Houſe, in the moſt ſhort 
and compendious way, how they ſhould treat and difpoſe of 
the reſolution. He was ready to confeſs that the reſolution 
was a truiſi in itſelf, but it was a truifm that was far from 
being of an uſc$.s tendency. Beſides, {when à motion was 
conteſſedly grounded upon a mere truiſm, and had for object 
only to declare a truth without leading to any uſeful pur 
ole, that ſhould be a ſufficient motive with the Houſe not to 
ntertain it how much ſooner, then, ſhould they be diſpoſed 
to reject it when they ſhould diſcover it to be of a much 


worſe tendency, and when they ſhould fee that, under a tis _ 


teral truth, there was contained much practical falſehood ; 
for it Went to imply, that the propoſed meaſure was not to 
be effeQed by the fair, free, and manifeſt conſent of both Par- 
liaments, and therefore it contained a propoſition of evident 
miſchief, and went, beſides, to make a propoſal that muſt 
degrade the dignity and inſult the good ſenſe of the Houſe: 
As to the ſecond part, (for ĩt was neceſſary to divide them into 
two), it went to ſtigmatize as an enemy to his Majeſty, and 
to the Conſtitution, Whoever ſhould remove perſons holding 
offices of truſt on account of difference of opinion reſpecting 
the adoption of great political -meaſures—if the hon. Gen- 
tleman pretends to ſay, that when a difference of opinion 
ariſes among the ſervants of the crown upon great and im- 
portant points, and that, when either from reſignation or 
otherwiſe, they quit their places, there appears in ſuch a pro-- 
ceeding any ſymptom of intimidation, or corruption, he was | 
bold to aſſert that the hon. Gentleman could not, with a grave 
face, hazard any ſuch: affertion in any other place but that 
Houſe. He would moreover aſſert, that there never oc- 
curred an occaſion, where either the ſincerity of the perſons 
holding places of high truſt, or the ſecurity of government, 
would permit them to act together, When a notorious divi- 
ſion of opinion took place among them, reſpecting the ge- 
neral nature of the meaſures which the public good required 
to be adopted. Even on this very queſtion, the Gentlemen 
who now hold this language, Have made it a ſubject of invec- 
tive and complaint againſt his Majeſty's Miniſters, that they 
did not allow a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland his conſtitutional 
privilege of diſmiſſing ſuch ſervants of che crown as he could 
no longer repoſe truſt in, on account of their oppoſition to 
8 Whfch he Felt it N * 9 
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The hon. Geatleman was ſurely too fair and too manly ta 
aſſert any ſuch doQ@trine, as that ſuch @ manifeſt diviſion or 
difference of opinion; reſpecting the moſt momentous mea- 
fures, was not a ſuffeient ground for fuch removals or refig- 
nations; for the contrary doctrine, the hon. Gentleman mu 
well know did not merely depend on any truiſm, but neceſ- 
ſarily grew out of the eſſential principles of all good govern- 
ments. To ſpeak of ſueh tranſactions in any other light, 
was mere vulgar miſrepreſentation. That the hon. Gentle- 
man next proceeds to vindicate the character and affert the 
independence of the. I riff Parliament, and calls upon the Eng- 
liſh Parliament to ſtep in to their defence, and to reſcue therm 
from the aſperſions, which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was difpoſed to throw upon them. Had he ima» 
gined that the hon; Gentleman had no other topics to dwelt 
upon, or better grounds to ſupport his aſſertions, he would 
not have waved his right of moving the Order of the Day; 
merely to make room for the hon. Gentleman's motion, whictr 
he confeſſod to be founded on nothing better than a truiſm. 
Mr. Grey could not fee why the right hon. Gentleman 
ſhould cavil ſo long upon the word truifm, upon which, he 


aſſerted, that his hon. Friend had grounded his reſolutions.” 


It was a truifm, if he pleaſed fo to call it, but it was one 
which contained 2 propoſition that was truly ſtated, and 
which he felt to be a ſufficient ground for his aſſenting to 
the firſt part of the reſolutions, if not alſo to the ſecond. 
The right hon, Gentleman fays, they are divided into two 
arts, and they are ſo— the one ſays, that no meaſure of 
ree of intimidation ſhould be uſed to bring about that which 
mould be the reſult only of a fair and free conſent of the 
Parliaments of the two countries; this might appear a truiſm 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but it contained ſufficient mo- 
tives to induge him to vote for it. He could fee nothing but 
danger in the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, particularly as it 
would affect the public mind in Ireland. The Houſe, in his 
humble opinion, ſhould have reſiſted it in the firſt ſtage ; but, 
above all, they ſhould not now leave it in the power of Mi- 
niſters to bring forward the meaſure whenever they pleaſed, 
and thus hold out a proſpect to Ireland that muſt keep that 


country in continual alarm, and in perpetual dread, that forces 
— ins or corruption, may continue to attempt the in- 
5 jon of a meafure which her Parliament has already 
deeided againſt. Such muſt be the opinion created in the 
publie mind of Ireland, not 9 by the moving of pwr 
n | M2 a tuea· 
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A meaſure, but the avowed reſolution of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman to perſevere in it. It was therefore in order to do 
away that opinion, and to relieve; Ireland from theſe vexing 
apprehenſions, and to let the Iriſh Parliament know that the 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons would entertain no idea of coun- 


tenancing any meaſure that did not meet their fair and free 

conſent and approbation. nn RT Pr ings g, 
Intimidation and corruption were at all times a crime; 

and, if he had grounds to ſuppoſe the right hon. Gentleman 


had been guilty of it in the 2 buſineſs (he confeſſed, 


however, he had none), he rfioſt certainly would impeach him. 


But, though he had no proof that could authoriſe him to in- 


ſtitute ſuch a charge, he could not, however, help ſaying, 
that his conduct Gong the preſent tranſaction rendered him 
very liable to that ſuſpicion. The right hon. Gentleman 
ſpeaks of- the difference of opinion. which may ariſe on cer- 
tain occaſions between the Members of the Executive Go- 
vernment,-on fundamental points of policy, which, if per- 
mitted to be perſiſted in, muſt arreſt the progreſs of public 
buſineſs : but undoubtedly, though that may be true as to the 
general concurrehce of the Members of Adminiſtration on 


the general policy of public meaſures, yet it was a principle 


which by no means went to juſtify making the vote of ' a 
Member of Parliament on a particular queſtion, a ſufficient 
_ reaſon for his diſmiſſal from office, while he agrees, perhaps, 


with his colleagues on all other points; that ſurely was not | 


within the rule which the hon. Gentleman ſeemed to preſcribe 


to himſelf. The caſe, adduced ſo triumphantly by the gight - 


hon. Gentleman, was very different from that now in diſ- 
pute. The Lord Lieutenant, whom he had alluded to, was 
to carry a ſyſtem of Government wholly different from that 
which was purſued before his entrance into office—that Lord 
Lieutenant was inſtructed to carry certain meaſures, to which 
he knew that moſt of the Members of the then exiſting Ad- 
miniſtration in Ireland, were decidedly hoſtile—if, therefore, 
he made ſuch arrangements as were neceſſary for- the accom- 
pliſhment of that general plan, he was juſtified in doing ſo, 
and his conduct on ſuch an occaſion would be widely different 


from that now purſued by the right hon. Gentleman, who, 


according to his own principle, might be juſtified in remov- 


ing a perſon high in office, who differed from his colleagues 


on ſome fundamental point, as in the caſe of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Ireland; for ſhould it fairly authoriſe 

him to remove the Prime Serjeant, who adminiſtered an ee 
e 18 . „ mn 
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that ſhould ſtand aloof from the influence of Government, as 
all law offices ſnould do, merely becauſe he would not vote 
as the right hon. Gentleman wiſhed on the queſtion of the 
Union? This, ſurely, was making Parliament the inſtru- 
ment of corruption. But the right hon. Gentleman has ſaid, 


that the diſmiſſals complained of, aroſe folely from the fair, 
ſincere, and honourable intentions of Government, who for 


the ſecurity of the public good could not continue to act with 
thoſe who differed from them on great and eſſential points of 
policy ;—was this the uniform and unvaried opinion which 

ruled the public conduct of that right hon. Gentleman? If 
ſo; he would beg leave to aſk, if there was not a time when 
a queſtion as important as the Union with Ireland, and as ef- . 
ſential in the then opinion of that right hon. Gentleman, to 
the intereſts and well being of good government, (he meant 
Parliamentary Reform) which that right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward, and which he pledged to exert all his in- 
fluence as a miniſter and a man, ultimately to bring into ef- 
fect; as a man, indeed, he has done much for that meaſure ; 
for he once ſupported it with an eloquence which no man 


could equal, but as a miniſter it is well known how he has 


ſince acted with reſpect to the ſame meaſure? Where then 
are his fair, ſincere, and honourable intentions? Has he ſince 
manifeſted them in the removal of thoſe who oppoſed that 
meaſure, or another meaſure, the Slave Trade, to the aboli- 
tion of which he Had ſo warmly profeſſed himſelf to be a de- 
termined friend? by no means: they {till continue in office, 
and may be reckoned among his moſt confidential friends—in 
vain did he exert all his eloquence to perſuade them—they 
reſolutely determined to differ from him on what he then al- 


ſerted to be a fundamental point of policy—where, then, 


was the proof of that ſincerity which now prompts him to 
diſmiſs thoſe who will not agree with him on the preſent 
meaſure? Does not this ſuffice to ſhew, that he cannot juſ- 
tify his former conduct by his preſent aſſertions, and that all 
mult now agree with him on all occaſions; or forfeit their 
places and his favour, ' while the right hon. Gentleman at- 
terapts to ſtyle the diſcuſſion of the preſent great queſtion, a 
free, fair, and unbĩaſſed diſcuſſion?  * | 9 
Mr. Jones, after ſome words, which did not apply to the 
queſtion before the Houſe, was called to order by the Speaker. 
The Speaker then read the Reſolution propoſed by Mr. 
Sheridan, and was about to put the queſtion on the order of 


_ the day, as moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 


Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan roſe in explanation. He obſerved, that, 
while the ſenſe of the Irifh ſe of Commons remained on 
record againſt the = ropoſed meaſure for effecting a Legiſla- 
tive Union, the reſolutions propoſed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be carried into effect with the manifeſt, 
fair, and free conſent and approbation of Parliament. While 
the opinion of the Iriſh Parliament was fo ſtrongly marked 
againſt the plan, while the threat of withdrawing the Britiſh 
troops in the country, and depriving it of the commercial ad- 
vantages which it enjoyed, was held out, and when ſo ex- 
traordinary an example had been made as that of removing 
from their ſituations two leading charaQters in the kingdom, 
it was but mockery to ſay, that the manifeſt, fair, and free 
conſent and concurrence of the Parliament could be ex pect- 
ed. He admitted that the Reſolution was a truiſm, but he 
Intended to follow it up in the Committee by moving for 
means to trace out the adviſers and promoters of the ſiniſter 
meaſures which were reprobated in it. Such a proceeding, 
which was fair, manly, and honourable, was in his mind beſt 
calculated to hold out the projeQ of an Union in the moſt 
conciliating and pleaſing way, and was in fact the true me- 
thod of treating it in a friendly manner. He ſhould not there- 
fore, withdraw his motion, but would take the ſenſe of the 
Houſe on it. If the right hon. Gentleman even conſented to 
abandon his propoſitions, it was incumbent ypon the Houſe, 
for the ſake of preſerving the pony, candour, and indepen- 
dence ſuitable to the preſent crifts, to enter into the declara- 
tion which he had the honour of ſubmitting. Without a de- 
claration of that nature, they might meet in the courſe of a 
| fortnight, and after the operation of corruption and intimi- 
dation had ſucceeded, they might be told that his Majeſty's 
Miniſters had got a majority in their favour in the Iriſh 
Houfe of Commons. The Houſe could not be ignorant of 
the effects which had been produced by the ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion and intimidation, and while matters. were left in ſuſpenſe, 
it might probably be carried ſtill farther. He therefore 
ſtrongly and decidedly came forward to deprecate the em- 
ployment of ſuch undue means with the Iriſh Parliament, 
and it was incumbent on the Engliſh Parliament to declare 
their reprobation of a ſyſtem that went to diſunite in reality, 
and not to effect the e of the two kingdoms. | 
Mr. Grey ſaid a few words in explanation. | | 
Mr. Jones declared, that aftex the deciſion expreſſed by t the 
14 f Houſe of Commons, he deprecatedall further _— 
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The queſtion was then put on the order of the day. 
Ayes 141. Nees 25. | 
Mr. F. John ſpoke againſt the queſtion for the Speaker 
leaving the chair. It had, he ſaid, been admitted, he believed 
pretty generally, that the proſperity of Ireland had increaſed 
in the courſe of late years; that was to ſay, ſince the de- 
claration of the independence of the Iriſh Parliament; and 
therefore it was fair for him to preſume that ſomething more 
ought to be adduced in ſupport of the meaſure of an Union, 
than merely to alledge the necellity of it, or to ſay that it 
will conduce to the further proſperity of that country. | 
The right hon. Gentleman who came forward with his re- 
ſolutions upon this ſubʒect, ſtated on a former occaſion, that 
neither this nor the other country could be placed in ſuch a 
condition, as the preſent criſis of affairs demanded, with the 
Union of both. That made it neceſſary to conſider how far 
a Legiſlative Union would bring to the common ſervice of the 
empire a greater degree of force than it now poſſeſſes; many 
compariſons were made between the probable effect of this, 
and the certain effect of another Union, he mean the Union 
with Scotland; it was ſtated, that Union had produced mutual 
ſtrength—this did not appear to him to be a concluſive reaſon, 
for it did not appear, nor had any body attempted to ſhew, 
that Scotland might not have improved if the Union had not 
taken place: and ſuppoſe a Legiſlative Union betwgen this 
country and Ireland had taken place, and the ftate of the 
proſperity of Ireland had been the ſame as it is at this mo- 
ment, it would then be juſt as fair to ſay, that ſuch ſtate of 
| e was owing to the Union, as now to ſay, the Union 
produced all the proſperity now felt in Scotland, or to ſay, 
that the Union now propoſed will have that effect. But he 
was not called upon to diſcuſs this point ; the view which he 
wiſhed to take of the queſtion was ſimply this: Whether in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland having declared its ſenſe againſt conſidering the mea- 
| ſure at all, any good could reſult from the agitation of it at 
this moment in the Parliament of England? Whether, ſup- _ 
poſing that 'the Union was, in itſelf, of the greateſt of all 
politble advantages to Ireland, it could produce any good to 
agitate the queſtion now ? In his opinion, as the lriſh Houſe 
of Commons had expreſſed an opinion unfavourable to the 
meaſure, it was unwiſe 10 enter at this time upon the diſ- 
cuſſion in this country. He was of opinion it would irritate 
 » he Houſe of Commons of Ireland, for it was dey Fes | 
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have any other effect upon that Houſe than that of irritatin 
them, to find that although they had expreſsly decided againſt 
it, yet the Parliament of this country were proceeding with- 
out any regard to their determination, or as if no ſuch deter- 
mination had taken place. This might induce them to adopt 
ſome meaſure to manifeſt their reſentment at ſuch a conduct 
as this. Was it not therefore a matter to be wiſked, that a 
meaſure, ' which, inſtead of uniting, tended to diſuniĩte the 
two countries, | ſhould be avoided? Was it not better to let 
the whole queſtion reſt for the preſent calmly, and the par- 
ties left to cool upon the ſubject, and brought forward here- 
after, if it ſhould appear to be neceſſary, at a ſeaſon adapted 
for that purpoſe ? fi TORE £2 2 4901 ee. 
Ihe right hon. Gentleman had ſtated grounds why he 
wiſhed the Houſe to adopt this meaſure. He ſtated ſeveral 
grounds. He took up the ground of objections to the 
meaſure, and proceeded to anſwer thoſe objections. The 
| firſt was to the competency of the Iriſh Parliament; the ſe- 
| cond was the ſuppoſed attack which this meaſure made upon 
the honour of that Parliament; the third was to the effect it 
was alledged to be likely to produce on that country with re- 
gard to abſentees. Of the firſt it was needleſs for him to ſay 
any thing now in anſwer to the obſervations of the right hon. 
Gentleman: he had maintained the competency-of the'Iriſh 
_ Houſe ff Commons, and they had decided againſt it. The 
ſecond was purely a-queſtion of feeling, and as ſuch. more 
likely to irritate the people of Ireland than any other queſtion 
at the preſent moment, and as the Houſe of Commons there 
had decided againſt it, the diſcuſſion of it here was peculiarly 
improper, for in their preſent ſtate of mind it was likely 
to drive them to take ſome ſtep that might be hoſtile to re- 
conciliation. This was, in his opinion, a point to be much 
attended to in the preſent critical condition of the whole 
empire. We were told there was no ſtateſman in Europe, 
nor any miniſter among our allies, who would not regard 
this Union as a proof of the conſolidation of the ſtrength of 
the Britiſh empire ; and we were told that the allies of the 
French Republic would alſo feel the force of this Union, 
Granting thoſe arguments to. be ſound in the view of an 
Union, what would they lead to; if the meaſure was attempted 
but failed in the progreſs of it? When it appeared that one 
branch of the Parliament of one of the two countries had ex- 
preſsly and diſtinctly negatived even the conſideration of it, he 
would aſk what concluſion was likely to be drawn, as well by 
4 * | | f . . ; oy our 
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our own allies as by the allies of the French Republie 7 
Nothing ſurely, but that the attempt had weakened, inſtead 
of ſtrengthening the Britiſh empiswmeee. 
But it was ſaid that the bad ſtate of Ireland required this 
meaſure; as a remedy to its evils.— He admitted, that indeed 
there were evils exiſting in Ireland, but he was not yet con- 
vinced chat ſore other remedy might not be deviſed for thoſe 
evils. He had heard there were religious and otber feuds in 
Ireland, but before this meaſure was carried it was neceſſary, 
in his opinion, to ſhew that there was no other remedy for the 
evil. It had been ſtated that the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
poſlibly if the Union took place, might, have forme, liberties 


which they do not at preſent enjoy. It was therefore 


cautiouſly thrown out, and accompanied by ſome. hints, that 
it is to be a thing that may at ſome diſtance. of time happen; 
it was ſtated rather as a thing in proſpect, than a thing now 
to be adopted.  'Fhis was only exaſperating the Irith 
Catholics, for by telling them that a favour may or may not be 
granted to them in the event of Union, they would regard it 
rather as a lure to induce them to aſſent to the Union, than 
as any ſerious intention to relieve them, and therefore they 
were like the more to oppoſe the meaſure on account of that 
ſort of half promiſe of relief. ne HORS: Qi 
Much had been faid-with; regard. to the danger of inno- 
vation. When Parliamentary Reform had been talked of, 
its opponents had always: diſcovered that the time. was im- 
proper for it. If any time Was ever improper for ſuch a 
meaſure, the preſent time Was highly improper for. the pre- 
ſent meaſure, Beſides, if this plan of altering the repreſen- 
tation of the people was to take place in Ireland, upon what 
principle was it tothe contended- that a reform was not appli- 
cable to the Parliament of England ?: It was impoſſible to ſay 
that the one muſt be reformed, and the other muſt not be 
reformed, with any degree of conſiſteney. The argument in 
point of ſeaſon was; equally applicable to both, whatever 
might be the comparative merits oſ the repreſentation of the 
two! countries. If it was ſaid that the people of Ireland 
were not duly repreſented, he was ready to aſſent io that 
aſſextion. He was ready to ſay that inſtead of the le 
being duly: repreſented. there, only the corrupt wiſhes. of a 
party were repreſented there; but the argutnent. upon. the 
queſtion of time was nom ſtronger than it ever was. He 
therefore called on all thoſe who had always found the time 
improper for innovation, now to ogpoſe this meaſure, for if 
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and might poſſibly produee, inſtead of preventing, rebelliot 


praiſe upon the Houſt of Commons of Ireland, but he Would 
fay what he thought of them: he was of opinion that that 


he thought they were. They had fpoken their ſentiments 
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any time was improper/this' was certainly ſo, and fome gen- 
tlemen had held the danger of innovation to be fo great, that 
it were better for all the 66rrnptions'/of a ſtate to be allowed 
to remain, 'than that they ſhould be made ſubject to any plan 
of general reform, and on that account had always regarded 
thoſe who called for reform as little better than abettors of 
our enemies. All ſueh perfons ought moſt ſtrenuouſly to 
Oppoſe the meaſure now before them; for indeed it was a 
dangerous meaſure, if any innovation could be deemed ſo, 


in "that country. He was not in the habit of beſtowing 


Hooſe of Commons, 1 ſteps they had lately taken upon 
this meaſure, had ſheww themſelves much more-wortliyof 
deing called the repreſentatives of the people of Ireland; than 


boldly, and had plainly ſnevyn that they are not to be diaated 
to by Government. That, in point of principle, was in-iffelf 
good, be the determination upon the meaſure wiſe or ter- 
wiſe. Having ſaid this, he would frankly own that the- 
queſtion itſelf was doubtful to him at preſent” His opinion 


upon the Union was not yet very; diſtinctly formed. It was 


not neceſſary for the preſent purpoſe that it ſhould be diſtintt- 
ly formed upon that queſtion ; it was ſufficient for this caſe, 
that the agitation of the point was, at this time, highly Han- 
gerous. If Ireland had agreed to the diſcuſſion of the ſub ect 
he ſhould then have bern called upon to deliver his opinion 
upon the meaſure ; but here they had negatived even the idea 
of diſouſſion, and that being the caſe, he foreſawy danger in 
perſiſting any further nom. Upon theſe grounds he found it 
to be his duty to oppoſe the motion that the Speaker do no 
leave the chair. 8 MEG Lai © ST MTH TE Wente Jy 

Mr. Grey ſpoke to the following effect: Having heat: 


« of? 
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what was {tatell by my hen. Fridtids in the coutſe of their 


arguments on this andi former night, upon the ſubject bea 


fore yoùh, without having heard any anſwer to any one of their 


arguments, I confeſs it was my wiſh to hear ſome arguments 
in favour of this proceeding, rather than deliver any of my 
own apainſt it : 4 proceeding in itſelf, as well as in the feat 
for in«which it is propoſed; the moſt extraordinary which any 
Britiſh-Parliametit was ewer called upon to inveſtigate; Þ 
fay, I hould have wWiſhed rather to hear ſome arguments in 
favoyr of the meaſure, han deliver any of my own upon in. 
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mat I might, perhaps, the better be able to form a Judgment. 
upon its merits than I at preſent profeſs to be. We are now 
called upon, under circumſtances the mult extraordinary, ta 
agitate a queſtion the moſt momentous that ever came before 
any Parliament, either in point of conſtitutional right. or 
public policy. I ſay we are called upon to diſcuſs a bargain 
which we have not the power to canclude, and on the merits 
of which, one of the parties, whoſe-conſent is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to give it effect, has declared diſtinctly they wilt not 
liſten to the very preliminary of the propsſal ; but to which, 
upon the inſtant they object, as containing a principle which 
is inconſiſtent with their moſt ſacred rights, at variance with 
the very eſſence of that ſyſtem of Government, under Which 
they ſay, they have already thriven. Undet ſuch eircum- 
ſtances, I was in hopes the right hon. Gentleman would 
have ſpared a debate, which in its beſt effect can be but uſes 
leſs 5 but which may become the moſt calamitous by inflam- 
ing diſcontents, and increaſing jealouſies, which have alrea- 
dy projuced but top much evil. It is under fuch circum- 
ſtances that I come forward to join my voice to thoſe who 
have already, but in vain, deprecated the right hon. Genile- 
man's unſeaſonable and iN- adviſed determination to preſs for« 
ward a meaſure which the very firſt principle of all policy, 
namely, the tranquillity of a great part of the empire, ſhould 
have induced him at all events to have ſuſpended at leaſt, [ 
am the more intitled' to ſay this, becauſe that right hon. 
Gentleman himſelf has always ſhewn ſuch readineſs to queſ- 
tion the conduct of others upon any meaſure that had any 
tendency to oppoſe his wiſhes. A little refleQion upon that 
point ought to have induced the right hon. Gentleman 10 
abandon this meaſure for the preſent at leaſt. BT. dV 
We have a ſincere deſire to carry into effect one part of the 
Meſſage from his Majeſty ; we all profeſs, as the right hon. 
Gentleman would ſay, to be friendly to a ſyſtem that tends 
to conſolidate the two kindoms; and I will add that to 
which, I ſuppoſe, he has no objeQion, to any thing that is 
conſiſtent with the ſecurity of our Conſtitution. But I will. 
ſay, that although every true Iriſhman, every true Engliſh- 
man-muſt be a friend to any ſuch meaſure, and muſt hope 
that it will be adopted, and if I may, without egotiſm, ſay 
ſo, I will add, that not only from my feelings for the Britiſh 
Empire at-large, but alſo from local circumſtances, much of 
my happineſs depends upon preſerving inviolate a cordiality 
between the two countries, a cordiality which, in my con- 
8 LL on (2 | ſcience, 
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ſcience, I believe to be ſuch, that nothing but ſuch a mea- 
ſute as this can poſlibly deſtroy, or poſlibly endanger; yet, 
I would have it underſtood, that the very diſcuſſion of ſach'a 
meaſure as th:s is highly dangerous. What I moſt heartily 
wiſh for is an Union between the two countries; by an 
Union I mean ſomething more than a mere word, an Union, 
not of Parliaments, but of hearts, affections, and intereſts. 
An Union of vigour, of ardour, of zeal, for the general wel- 
fare of the Britiſh Empire. It is this ſpecies of Union, and 
this only that can tend to increaſe the real ſtrength of the 
Empire, and give it fecurity againſt any danger. But if 
any meaſure with the name of Union only be propoſed, and 
the tendency of which would be to diſunite us, to create diſ- 
affect ion, and diſtruſt and jealouſy, it can only tend to weak- 
en the whole of the Britiſh Empire, Of this nature do I 
take the preſent meaſure to be. I ſay. diſcontent, diſtruſt, 
jealouſy, ſuſpicion, are the viſible fruits of it in Ireland al- 
ready; if you perſiſt in it, reſentment will follow, and even 
although you might be able, which I doubt, to obtain a 
ſeeming conſent of the Parliament of Ireland to the meaſure, 
yet the people of that country would wait for an opportunity 
of recovering their rights, which they will fay were taken 
from them by force. Let us hefe apply this principle to 
the caſe now before us, and let us not be miſled by mere 
words, and by the ſkill of the right hon. Gentleman in 
tting them together, and by his telling us it is neceſſary. 
he right hon. Gentleman has aſſerted that this meaſure 
is abſolutely neceſſary, and well adapted for the ſafety of 
Ireland under its prefent circumſtances. This is an aſſertion 
which, I think, he has failed to prove. Great evils un- 
doubtedly exiſt in Ireland but, do they owe their origin to 
the Legiſlature of Ireland? Or are they likely to be removed 
by this propoſed Union? Theſe are the two queſtions on 
which I will own the right hon. Gentleman has fairly put the 
matter and on which depend the whole merits of the meaſure 
before us, and in that light do I mean to argue it. To be- 
gin then, 1 would aſk, are the evils of which the right hon. 
- Gentleman complains as exiſting in Ireland, and which call 
for remedy, ariling from the circumſtance of Trefand poſſeſſ- 
ing a ſeparate legiſlature? That Ireland has an independent 
legiſlature is true. That with that legiſlature great calamities 
have happened in Ireland is alfo true; but I know that the 
right hon. Gentleman is much too gootl a reafoner, that be- 
_ cauſe theſe two things are co-exiitent, and therefore the * 
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that there was ſo much corruption in the Parliament of Ire- 
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of them muſt be confidered as the cauſe, and the other the 
effect. They may poſfibly have reference to, or de 
on one another. le 236k right hon. Gentleman has ſtutedd that 
we, on this fide the Houſe, haye ſeldotn ex preſſed much 
friendſhip for the Parliament of Ireland, and that it is a little 


odd that we ſhould diſcover ſo much bn in their deter- 
mination now. I ſhall endeavour to di 


harge myſelf from 
imputation upon that particular. When 1 have faid in 
this Houſe that the Parliament of Ireland was governed by 
corruption—when I have ſaid, and others have faid with me, 


land, that Peerages were granted to men who poſſeſſed ho- 
roughs, the members for which voted for Goverument 
when we alledged theſe things, and what was a great deal 
more ſerions than alledging, offered to prove them at the 
Bar, ſhould the Houfe give 17 leave to inſtitute the enquiry ; 
and when we found that, by the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman, this Houſe refuſed to enter upon that "apt a 
others 


ve proteſted againſt his advice, although the Houſe 


it—but I think it a little ſingular that he who accuſes 

of the trick of changing their ſentiments for the purpoſes of 
the moment, ſhould on the ſudden himſelf turn round” and 
change the whole of his tone upon this ſame ſubject; that he 


_ whoſe ſuppoſed influence is ſaid to have directed the majo- 
rity of that legiſlature, but ho certainly never did uſe any in- 
- fluence with that legiſlature, but who happened to concur wich 
him, ſhould now ſuddenly turn round, and not only ſpeak with 
_ contempt of them, but alſo appear to be angry with any per- 
ſon who can poſſibly ſee any virtue in any one of theit efforts, 


is certainly matter of aſtoniſhment even to thoſe who are 


| moſt accuſtomed to ſudden changes of political opinions. 
But how can the right hon. e prove both the cor- 
_ ruption of the Triſh Parliament as'a general propoſition; and 
pet their pure virtue in every meaſure in which they have 
ſupported him, is a point which I muſt leave to the ſuperior 


talents of that right hon. Gentleman to.explain. I ſay that 


before he proves the Parliament of Ireland, although they 


have virtuouſly ſupported all hĩs meaſures for years together, 


are pet in their very nature ſo corrupt as to be incapable of 
amendment, he has made out no caſe that entitles him to a 
hearing. I fay, howeyer, that although the conduct of the 


Parliament is cenſurable in many reſpects, we muſt look to 


bother cauſes than that of the independence of their legiſla- 


ture for the cauſes of the evils which the lriſh people feel. 
It 


% 
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It has been 'owing to the conduct of, Government, and far 
which I ſay the right hon, Gentleman is reſponſible, upleſs 
he ean ſhew me that all the meaſures of Ireland, were forced, 
upon him by the ſturdy diſpoſition. of the Iriſh Parliament, 
which he had no means of preventing, and which nothing 
ba 4 but an Union. Nothing ſhort, of proof to this 
effect can juſtify the meaſure which is now 1 — us. But 
is it true, that any of the evils of Which the people of Itre- 
land complain, have originated from the obſtinacy of theit 
Parliament? Have they not rather originated from the ob- 
ſtinacy of Government; from the obſtinacy and èrooked 
ſyſtem of the right hon. Gentleman himſelf, and indeed, of 
too many of his predeceſſors? Look at the hiſtory of Ire- 
land, and, I ſay, you will find that if it had not been for the 
interference of Britiſh Councils, and of Britiſh intrigue, 
none, or at leaſt but few of the evils which are now ſo much 
felt there, would ever have taken place—evils of which Go- 
vernment is the parent, and yet Which are now made the 
reaſon for taking away all the ſemblance of liberty among 
the Iriſh people. There are feuds and religious animoſities, 
and heats” and diſſenſions now in Ireland, and they diſtract 
that county. Who has excited them [a cry of hear] hear! 
hear I] Who has created theſe feuds and religious animoſi- 
ties? Who has created theſe diſſentions ? Who has en- 
deavoured to ſet up one party in that country againſt ano- 
cher; and which has brought it into ſuch a ſtate of diſtrac- 
tion? | Hear I hear ! hear ! | Government has cauſed all theſe 
evils,” and Government is now making uſe of alf theſe.evils, 
as a pretext for taking away the liberty of, the people of 
Treland. They have raiſed hopes, they have diſappointed: . 
thaſe hopes they have excited alarms—they have created 
diſcontents—they have foſtered animoſities; all theſe things 
produce miſchief, and that miſchief is then given as the reaſon, 
tor taking away all the liberty of the peoplfwwme. 
Is this the fault of the people themſelves? Are they unfit. 
for any truſt or confidence? Did they abuſe it When it was. 
repoſed in them? Look at their conduct in 1782. Look at 
the behaviour of the 143 Volunteer Corps that met at Dun-. 
gannon. Did they behave with any turbulence or riot? Did 
they not, on the contrary, cnter into a reſolution expreſhve of... 
| theirattachment, not merely to the. independence which, they. 
themſelves were allowed to enjoy, but alſo of general tolera- 
tion to all thaſe who differed from them in opinion 8 What, 
Was their proceeding? Was it confined to legiſlative pro- 
7.4, | deedings 
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eeedings/ only ? No, Sir, it extended to religious liberty. 


They held the tight of private judgment in matters of reli- 
gion to be equally: ſacred and. inviulate, and, as men and 
ehriſtians, they rejoiced in the ielaxation of the penal laws 
as neceſſary for theit 'countrymen, the Catholics. | There is, 
Sir, I maintain, nothing to be found in the diſpoſition of the 
people of that country to ground the. imputation of ſelfyſh 
views or narrow minded policy. Here Mr. Grey read an 
extract of ateſgſution id that” effect at the meeting at Dun- 
gannon.] Theſe; faid he; were the genuine feelings of men 
who were declared independent, and always will be, when 
they are left to themſelves But een per 
has been ſpoiled; other feelings have bern artfully excited in 
that country. But perhaps the right how: Gentleman means 
to ſay, that all the contentment that was expreſſed} time àſter 
time, in Ireland, Was only from a feeling that prevailed in 
conſequence of the relaxatipn of ſome rigour Which till 
2 certain claſs of the people felt. Tllat all they did was 
only approving that relaxation; I ſay the ſyſtem which they 
at that time had in view was much more comprehenſive. 
But to come to a time more tecent to the year 1794. Lord 
Fitz william went to Ireland, not inſtructed indeed, that is a 
phraſe to which the right hon. Gemleman would object but 
certainly authoriſed to grant ema neipatiun to the Catholics; 
How was that 5 à difunion among the Piote- 
ſtants ? No! with chearfulneſs. But there was then in 
Ireland a ſmall party, conſiderable neither in talents nor con- 
fequence of any worthy kind, to whom the right hom Gen- 


tleman liſtened: the ſyſtem was altered the gleam of hope 
held out to the Catholics was deſtroyed. Lord Fitzwilliam, 


who:was authoriſed / to hold it out, and had taken delight in a 
taſk fo agreeable to his!feclings, was ſuddenly fecalled From 


tat moment every thing became gloomy. Diſappointment 


| begbt diſcontent ; Alſcontent, averſion; averſion, hatred: all 


this afterwards biokt out in theſe acts of violence Which o 


cationed what the right ho. Gentleman, the other night, MA 
pleaſed to call a lameftaule but neceſſary ſeverity. I. ſay l 
was ſurry to ear tie right hon. Gentleman juſtify tha acts of 


thin can render ctörtntefmęgeſfary in the preſent ſlate of ci- 


withany mum juif Ihe practice of torture for the purpole of 
Saining politica information? Nor has any thing which hs 
Senf 5 ehen ene 8 Y 888 rig t 
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ſeverityrwhithitmvebteruſcd in that country 1 ſay that o · 
vikeatin' in KEürap Will the right. hen. Gentleman, or 
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right- hon. Gentleman has ſaid about connection wirh the 
* juſtified: a practiee ſo abhorrent to humanity. . 
In ſhort, Sir, 1 do nat attribute the preſent evils to 265 
. of the legiſlatures, but to the influence of the Britiſh 
Government, and to the machinations and ſubterfuges of 
party ſpirit. But let me aſł what are the grounds on which 
Wei are to prbcced? Are there any petitioners at yout bar 
that deſire this Union? If ſo, my oppoſition: to it would 
have . conſiderably wWeakened. If the right hon. Gentle 
man will ſtate and prove that the evils Which exiſt in. Ireland 
have ſariſen but of the proceedings of Parliament there, 1 
wall feel man abjeRtions removed. But vrhile he acts di- 
: ee, he fails in We out = n een. | 
lieainary to his plan. 159 1.6 | 
Having faid'this, Lam now led ak ſhort ver of the 
final Adjudment of 1782 ; and here the right hon. Gentleman 
plays off the trick of a debater upon us, inſtead of -arguing 
che chatter fairly. He ſays there could be no final ſettlement 
or adjuſſment at this time, becanſcitawas even then expreſſed 
chat forhethiing was left 107 be done. But he knows well 
cnough, and he ought to have: the: candovr to ack 
that there may be a final adj uſtment: ani yet ſomething be left 
to be dune; that is, that there may be final adjuſtment of 
one ching, and another be left ton beꝭ ſoitled, and aich in- 
daond was the caſes, The final adjuſtinent referred to he pod 
miical independent of! the Iriſh Degiſlature; but the point 
toi be ſettled was one that related tentrade. Before tltiat ad - 
juſtment I Will ſay that Think norαννðẽjꝗMp was leſs indebted 
un another, itſelſ d friend, than Ireland was to Great Britain. 
The repeal of cht ſixth; of George the Fitſt, Was the firſt 
meaſure of liberality fromm this (countsy-tbwards Ireland. 
After this, a plan was aflopted and a bill brought in by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Fox) and that was conſidered as alb 
that was ntceſſary upon the ſubjedtʒ andi\Mr. Grattan; after 
tha declaration of the independence uf theolrif Parliament, 
; Nc very: properly in the Triſh Houſe of Commons, that 
_ this. was all they wanted from Great: Britain upon th con. 
| Ritufional: point-+that Having done awaytherobnoxjons Act 
of Patllament which ſtood in theway: ofcthewr!i 
they would not receive any thing mare1wposbithe con uu- 
tonal righis ofthe: Iriſh people ftbin the Nnrliament uf 
land, forithat:they were themſelves. qampe] te the mange. 
mönt of eig dun rights. Nfter his 8 E 8 place 
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in one of our courts of law, which excited the jealouſy of the 
people of Ireland, and Mr. Grenville came over by com- 
mand of the Lord Lieutenant to make a complaint, and to 
ſtate that to preſerye harmony between the two countries, 
the claims ſet up in.conſequence of that decifion of the court 
of law ſhould be abandoned ; it was abandoned «corey. 
and for the purpoſe of clearing up all. doubts upon it, Mr. 
Townſhend, now Lord Sydney, a particular friend of the 
right hon. Gentleman, moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
removing all doubts which have ariſen, or 17 way ariſe, 
concerning deciſions, &c. and for quieting all diſputes be- 
tween the two countries. This was when the right hon. 
Gentleman was Chancellor of the Exchequer. hen we 
come to what the right hon. Gentleman calls a more au- 
thentic record of the debates of Parliament than are uſually 
given to the public under that title; and here it appears that 


the gentleman who is at the head of the oppoſition in Ireland 
to the Union (Mr. Foſter) is ene es by the right hon. 
Gentleman; a gentleman whom we are ſaid, on this fide of 
the Houle, to be diſpoſed to treat with more reſpect than 
formerly more reſpect !—an inyidious expreſſion, by which 
the right hon; Gentleman would inſinuate that he is entitled 
to treat him with leſs reſpect. I confeſs I have not forgot- 
ten the ſhare which that Gentleman has had in ſupporting 
the meaſures of the Miniſter of this country in Ireland, nor 

. have I cbanged my opinion of their deſtructive tendency. * 
think of them now as I have always thought of them, the 
many of them are moſt unjuſt and odious ; yet when J ſee a 
man in direct oppoſition to what may be called his own per- 
ſonal intereſt do that which appears to be right; when | ſee 
him oppoſe the meaſures of the right hon. Ge u 
whom he ' has: aQted ſo long, and that not upon any doubt 
that the power of the right hon. Gentleman is declining ; 
but When it is as high as ever, and when I reflect that, 
from his knowledge of the temper of the right hon, 
Gentleman, he muſt be aware of the effect of differing from 
him; I ſay, when I ſee all this, I own I am induced to treat 
a man Who thus ſhews an independent ſpirit, I am induced 
to treat him with more reſpect than I did formerly; and I 
think his conduct entitles. him to the eſteem and gratitude of 
his country. The right hon. Gentleman has been pleaſed . 
to quote ſome paſſages from the ſpeech of that Gentleman 
upon the debates upon the Iriſh Propoſitions. Here Mr. 
Grey read the HS emer, taken by the Miniſter out of 


Vor. II. 1799. Mr. 
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Mr. Foſter's ſpeech.] This the right hon, Gentleman quotes 
to prove there was at that time no ſuch thing in contempla- 
tion as a final adjuſtment. Now, having read this part, I 
will refer to another from the ſame authority, to ſhew that 
the adjuſtment was entire with regard to the conſtitutional 
Point, and that all that remained to be adjuſted between the 
two countries related to points of commerce.— 

Mr. Foſter ſays © He ſhould think himſelf, indeed, un- 
worthy of a ſeat in that Houſe, or of the name of Iriſhman, 
if he could conſent to barter an atom of the conſtſtution for 
commerce.” 

- But the right hon. Gentleman may ſay that the liberties of 
Ireland will be as ſafe under the joint Engliſh and Iriſh Par- 
liament, as under the Iriſh Parliament only; to which I an- 
ſwer, that Mr. Foſter, whoſe opinion the right hon. Gentle- 
man is ſo fond of quoting, is of another opinion, for he ſays 
< he will ſtand or fall by the independence of the Iriſh con- 
ſtitution.” I ſtate all theſe things as the opinions of Mr. Foſter, 
whoſe opinion the right hon. Gendlaniar has been ſo fond of 
quoting. But what is the opinion of Mr. Foſter to me; he 
may change his opinion, and if I was to argue upon the 
change of opinion, the hiſtory of the right hon. Gentleman 
himſelf would furniſh debates for this Houſe for the remain- 
der of our lives. Let us turn to other perſons—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and the Prime Serjeant, have all 
loſt their places for changing opinions, or rather for retaining 
them, when the right hon. Gentleman differed from them. 
"Theſe places will be filled up 1 dare ſay by men of abilites and 
integrity, but I muſt obſerve that the preſent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Ireland was a great enemy to the Triſh 
Propoſitions. Here I take my information ſrom the ſame 
authentic account which the right hon. Gentleman has made 
evidence upon the ſubject.— 

„The principle which 1 object to, is that contained in 
the fourth and in ſome other Reſolutions of the Engliſh Par- 
liament. The Houſe has heard the right hon. mover (Mr. 
Orde) adopt that principle, and has had the forbearance not 
ia ive way to any exprefſi ons of indignation. To the cour- 

y of the' country he is indebted for that paſſing unnoticed, 
which deſerves the name certainly of temerity if not au- 
dacity.” 

I have given you the opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer of Ireland; I will'now quote the opinion of the 

Chancellor of the UE as, of ns" What are _ 
words 
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words of the right hon, Gentleman on the Propoſitions of 
1785? That they afforded the ſureſt means of ſuppreſſing 
jealouſies and diſcontents, but that he would rather abandon 
the whole of his plan than ſtir up any jealouſies which might 
ariſe from carrying it into execution.” All this I ſtate 
merely to ſhew that the arrangements between this country 
and Ireland were final with regard to all conſtitutional points. 
The next point to which I am led in the conſideration of 
this ſubject is the objection which the right hon. Gentleman 
ſtated to-two indeperident Parliaments ; to ſhew the incon- 
venience of it he quotes the caſe of the regency. What was 
the caſe of the regency? The Parliament of Ireland veſted 
In the heir apparent the full power of a regent without any 
reſtriction. The Parliament of this country voted the ſame 
perſon, but with certain limitations and teſtriftions. But 
were the ſituations of the two countries alike ? By no means. 
In this country there is a vaſt deal of power and influence 
which attaches to the ſovereignty independent of that which 
is properly to be called government: in Ireland there is none. 
' When therefore they voted a regent, they had nothing but 
the power of government to give. The caſe was otherwiſe 
in this country, and therefore the one having given the whole 
without reſtraint, and the other reſtraining, did not in reality 
differ, as might have been thought upon the firſt view. of the. 
matter. But the right hon. Gentleman ſays that the prin- 
ciple is the whole thing to be conſidered ; that they might as 
well have differed on the perſon as the power of the regent: 
To which I anſwer, that this is an extreme caſe ; and that 
for all the uſual and common purpoſes of government, there 
is not the leaſt probability of any material difference ariling 
between the two legiſlatures upon any practical meaſure ; and 
ſo deeply do we find. this idea impreſſed upon the Parliament. 
of Ireland, that we find Mr. Grattan adviſing the Houſe of . 
Commons in Ireland to aſſent to ſome — 9 upon the 
war, on account of the danger which might reſult to the em- 
pire if the two Parliaments ſhould differ upon that important 
meaſure. by | . 3 | 
[Here Mr. Grey took notice of the conduct of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer upon the ſubje& of Parliamentary 
Reform, and obſerved, that although he had of late years op- 
oſed every thing that had any. tendency to that effect, and 
CORY every N of innovation with every epithet « 
reproach, he himſelf was at the ſame time the greateſt inno- 
vator in this country. e „„ 
n | 0 2 Having 
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Having ſaid thus much, ſaid Mr. Grey, I have only to re- 


_ peat that the evils under which Ireland labours have not their 
root in the Parliament of Ireland; that the remedy which 
the right hon. Gentleman propofes will not meet the evil, nor 
be any remedy for it; that the agitation of the queſtion 
cannot by poſſibility be of any ſervice to the empire. All 

the utility of the publication of the Refolutions and the ſpeech 

of the right hon. Gentleman is in its progreſs already, and 
cannot be aided by any vote of this Houſe, for the meaſure 
then will be of no more authority than it is now, without the 
concurrence of the Parliament of Ireland. Now is there no 
danger on the other fide ? I ſay the dangers of producing diſ- 
traction in Ireland by this diſeuſſion are ſo great that there 


can be no excuſe for bringing this matter forward for dif- 


cuſſion now. The wit of man cannot deviſe any good which 
this diſcuſſion can produce, and the mifchief may be incal- 
culable. I did not hear the firſt ſpeech of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon this meaſure. I have heard it was as elo- 
quent as any that ever fell from the lips of man; but what 
has been the effect of it in Ireland, where, | underſtand, a re- 
port of it is circulated with great eagerneſs? It has tended 
to inftame the Parliament there inſtead of reconciling them. 


They have agreed to have a call of the Houſe for the purpoſe 


to be all on the watch againſt the further progreſs of this 
meaſure. I ſay then vou will only encreaſe the miſchief if 
you proceed inthe b 
The jealouſy of the Parliament of Ireland which has been 
- excited by the eloquent ſpeech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
will be conſiderably encreaſed by forcing the meaſure throu 
che Houſe. Fhe hopes of the enemy will alfo be raiſed by 
the diſcontents of the Frifh people, and would the Houſe run 
the riſk of adding one difcontented man to the preſent num- 
ber? I profeſs myſelf a ſtrong advocate for peace, on fair, 
honourable, and permanent terms, and as 1 fee with dread the 
vaſt and foxmidable aggrandizement of France, as well as the 
dangerous and alarming principles by which ſhe was actuated 
(a general cry of hear!) will therefore. gladly embrace any 
33 which could tend to reduce that inordinate power and 
ofe licentious principles. But I certainly fee that leſs is to 
de expected from an attack upon France, than from a proper 
conſolidation of the ſtrength and reſources of the whole empire. 
I fhall however obſerve, that what I mean by conſolidation is 
not the meaſure of a legiſlative Union, not a nominal con- 
nection, but a conſolidation of affections, of intereſts, of 
R | | | __- withes, 
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23 of deſites, and of hearts. - On theſe 2 7 1 ſhall 
ole the Speaker's leaving the chart. 

r. Secretary Dundas ſaid, Mr. Speaker, notwithſtanding 
the arguments fo ſtrenuoufly advanced on the other {ide of the 
Houſe, I have no heſitation, Sir, in declaring; that I riſe 
with a conſiderable — 5 of fatisfaction to refute the objec- 
tions urged againſt the Union with Iretand. Having ſollow- 
ed the laſt hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grey) with the greateſt 
attention, I flatter myſelf, that, from my knowledge of the 


ſubject, I am fully able to convince the Houſe, that the rea- 


ſons urged againſt the meaſure are totally Sroundleſs. The 


laſt hon. Speaker has dwelt with much minuteneſs on the 


diſcuſſions of the year 1782, and on the commercial and 
litical ſituation in which Ireland was then placed, and has 
fince continued, in conſequence” of thoſe difcuffions ; but I 
beg leave to obſerve, that every deduction from thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and every grant made to Ireland at that period, have 
nothing to do with the queſtion now before the Houſe. The 
preſent propoſition contains in it no ſuggeſtion derogatory to 
the acknowledged independence of the Triſh Parliament. It 
is a propolition for the incorporation of the two legiſlatures 
872 one, without infringing on the liberty or indopentſente 
of either. 

In addrefling itſelf to the en RPE Jecifivh of the 
Iriſh Partiament, this country explicitly acknowledges its in- 
dependence; and to put an end to all cavil'on that part of the 
argument, I am ready to admit, that by the tranſactions of 
1782, the Iriſh Parliament is placed on the fame footing of 


| Independence, in relation to Great Britain, as Scotland was 
_ With regard to England before the Union of the two ki 


doms ; ; and certainly I have never heard” that the propoſa Al 


made in 1707 for the Union of England and Scotland has, 
at any period, been treated by the moſt captious opponents 


of the meaſure, as an attack on the tadependence a the Par- 
liament of Scotlanld. 


With regard to the meaſure itlelf, ſo far from o perating 


injuriouſly on Ireland, I can prove, before I fit 8 by a 


reference to the Affairs of Scotland, at and after the Union, 
that a ſimilar meaſure would be attended with ſimilar benefits 
to Ireland, by improvin and increaſing the political and 
commercial advantages ot the latter country in the ſame pro- 
portion as thoſe of the former have been improved and in- 
creaſed; and that the latter country would experience an 
equal increaſe of commercial and political advantages. . 
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I had entertained an opinion, that this queſtion would have 
been argued in a different ſtage of the buſineſs, and that there 
would not ariſe any debate on leaving the chair. Had the 
motion for the committee been allowed to paſs, Sir, both 
ſides of the Houſe would have had better opportunities of un- 
derſtanding each other by mutual explanations. That mode, 
| however, meeting with oppoſition, I and my friends are re- 
duced to the neceſſity of debating the meaſure on the particu- 
lar point of your leaving the chair. The diſcuſſion of the 
| grand queſtion, in this = is ſo far an inconvenience to 
me, as it leaves me leſs leifure to arrange and methodiſe the 
various ſtatements [ have collected on the ſubjet. 1 am, 
however, ready to meet the opponents of the meaſure in any 
way they pleaſe, convinced that I am armed with ſuch au- 
thorities, and ſuch arguments, as will overturn every objec- 
tion that can be offered. Since the Union was firſt in con- 
templation, I have endeavoured to make myſelf as converſant' 
with the ſubject as poſſible, by every reſearch of hiſtory, and 
by a very careful examination of the documents on which 
were grounded the articles of the Union with Scotland. For 
this reſearch I claim no particular praiſe, it being my duty, 
as well as that of every other member of Parliament, to ac- 
quire as accurate a knowledge as poſſible of the ſubjeQ under 
diſcuſſion. TH | IF x7 5 
In vindication of myſelf and friends, I have no heſitation 
in ſaying, that the affairs of Ireland demand at this period 
particular circumſpection. I will aſſume, as a propoſition, 
which I believe no man will have the boldneſs-to deny, that 
there does exiſt at this time in Ireland a ſpirit of clamour and 
diſſention, of treachery and treaſon, which menaces the over- 
throw of the preſent Government. Conſpiracies are fo 
widely extended, their influence is ſo deeply infuſed into the 
minds of the people of Ireland, and the connection between the 
two countries'is thereby ſo much endangered, that without the 
active and immediate interference of the Government, the 
reſult, in the opinion of the moſt intelligent men, might have 
been a total ſeparation of Ireland form this kingdom. View- 
ing Ireland in this perilous ſituation, it was the duty of his 
Majeſty's ſervants to extricate her from the intrigues of the 
common enemy, by preſerving and improving the connection 
which has fo long and ſo happily ſubſiſted between that 
gountry and Great Britain. Oe 4” 
| Now the queſtion is, whether or not the political diſeaſes 
5. E ÞS-F a | © alluded 
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alluded to were not likely to be removed by incorporating the 
two Patliaments into one? e e e e 
In the obſervations which naturally ariſe from the fobjeR, 
1 beg leave to aſſure the Houſe, that I mean nothing difre- 
ſpectful to the Parliament or people of Ireland, when I af- 


firm, that the evil machinations of the enemies of both at 
Y 


tries have been too ſucceſsful in moſt inſtances, and that the 
check or controul of the Engliſh Government is abſolute 
neceſſary for the ſalvation of Ireland. In my animadverſions, | 
J am not about to throw out any reflections injurious to the | 
gentlemen who conſtitute the legiſlature of the ſiſter king- 
dom; and I hope I ſhall not be accuſed of illiberal motives 
when I give it as my opinion, that a very great part of the, 
ople have been corrupted by the new doctrines, ſo danger- 
ous to the exiſtence of all regular governments, conſequently 
ſo dangerous to that of the empire. Every good man, who 
had ſeen or heard of the influence of thoſe deſtructive doc- 
trines on the continent, would wiſh well on the preſent oc- 
caſion to the active exertions of the Government of Great 
Britain, endeavouring to preſerve the liberty, the indepen- 
dence, and the happineſs of Ireland. The picture which I 
draw of Ireland is of a gloomy and lamentable afpe& ; but in 
proportion as it is ſo, it becomes the duty of every well wither 
to both countries to deviſe ſome remedy by which he may 
deſtroy the hopes of the enemy, and give new life and vigonr 
to the ſiſter kingdom. ou 4 „„ 
If any political maxim can be held more generally true 
than another, it is, that in order to regulate well the affairs 
of any nation, it is neceſſary that there ſhould ſubſiſt a mu- 
tual confidence between the governors and the governed. 
But it is a melancholy truth, that there does not exiſt in the 
great body of the people of Ireland, that confidence in the 
Parliament of Ireland which is eſſential to its utility. I need 
not go far to ſearch for the reaſons of this eſſential defect. It 
ras of the frame and conſtitution of the Parliament of 
Irela 2 | l * , +4 bt. 1 4 2% | , » 1 
If the whole power of the country were veſted in one-fourth 
of the people, and that fourth was ſeparated from the other 
three-fourths by religious diſtinctions, heightened and enve- 
nomed by ancient and hereditary animoſities, it was impoſ- 
ſible that there could exiſt a mutual confidence between them. 
This, however, was certainly the ſituation of the Parliament 
and people of Ireland. If there were ſuch difſentions and 
animoſities in Ireland, the interference of a Britiſh Parlia- 
| | ment 
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ence, by granting to the people of. lrela ad a free participa- 
tion of all. the privileges enjoyed by their fellow TubjeCts of 
Great Britai 5 5 20 . a 


I 
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II is Impeſßhle to imagine a remedy more appropriate to 


the radical cauſe of the diſcaſe which poiſons the peace and 
happineſs of Ireland, than the meaſure of an incorporating 
Union of the legiſlatures of the two kingdoms. The Pro- 
teſtants would, of courſe, lay aſide their jcalouſies and diſ- 


truſt, being certain that againſt any attempt to endanger the 


Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, the whole ſtrength of the 


united Parliament muſt be exerted 3:and, on the other hand, 


every Catholic who is a friend to the connection with Grea 

Britain, but is deſirous to obtain every indulgence, and be 
admitted into a participation of every , privilege and benefit 
conſiſtent with that connection, would be 5 7 

cauſe would be candidly and impartially conſidered by an 
united Parliament, the, great body of which would be relieved 
from thoſe apptehenſions, jealouſies, and inveterate animo- 
ſities, interwoven into the frame and conſtitution of the ſe- 
parate Parliament of Irelanc. 2 


When Gentlemen talk ſo much of the Parliament of Ire- 


laud, and inſiſt that a conſent to the preſent meaſure would 
*otally deſtroy the liberty an Hook Bk of the Iriſh Par- 
liament, I am certain they bewilder themſelyes in a miſun- 
derſtanding of the terms which they uſe. How could it 
have that effect? Would not there be, by the incorporated 


Parliaments, the. three eſtates. of King, Lords, and Com- 


mons.? And if there be a ſufficiency of the ariſtocracy, and 


à ſufficiency of the democracy of the different countries, how 


would either the independence of the Parliament, or the li- 


berty of the people of Ireland ſuffer? I have no heſitation, 


de. in maimiging, that an incorporated Parliament, ea 
Engliſh, partly. Scotch, and partly, Iriſh, is much better cal- 
culated, for the management of the affairs of the Britiſh Em- 
pire, than ſeparate Parliaments in England, Scotland, and 
lzxeland. .'The powers of 2 Fanllqment, ſo. conſtituted, would 
be, more; extenſive and effeclusl than when acting ſeparatel 

in different places. It gught alfa to be recalleRed, that pid 
all ie boaſted independence of the Parliament of Ireland. it 


Could not give vigour or effect to its acts, till ap royed by the 


ird eſtate, whole reſidence was in England. The ceniroll- 
ing power was properly veſted inte Sovereign of this coun- 
try, who was alſo the Sovereign of Scotland. and Ireland. 
n | | N Then 
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Then the Parliament of Ireland is not entirely independent. 
And if it be be true, that the Parliament of Ireland, as now, 
_ conſtituted, be dependent on the third eſtate of this country, 
it is evident that the Parliament of Ireland is not that inde- 
pendent ſtate which this argument ſeems always to take for 
anted, | 13 | | . 
_s The more this part of the argument is probed, the more fal-. 
lacious the reaſoning of its authors will appear. One of the 
moſt valuable privileges which the Britiſh Parliament enjoys, 
is, the right it claims to watch over and controul the condu of. 
the Executive Government, even in the exerciſe of thoſe. 
powers which are juſtly conſidered as the cleareſt and moſt un- 
doubted prerogatives of the crown. There is not one of thoſe 
prerogatives in the exerciſe of which the ſervants of the King 
are not reſponſible, and to the control of which, in that ſhape, 
the power of Parliament does not extend; and that power 
is bounded only by its own wiſdom and difcretion. The 
Parliament of Ireland, in its ſeparate ſtate, is debarred from 
this important privilege, which it would obtain by an incorg 
poration with the Parliament of Great Britain. This ob- 
ſervation is the more ſtriking, when it is conſidered that this, 
ower of the Britiſh Parliament extends, in the manner [ 
| Sh ſtated, to the control of the third eſtate of the Iriſh. 
Parliament, even in its legiſlative capacity, and that exclu- 
ſively of the other branches of the Iriſh, Legiſlature. It is 
impoſſible candidly and dĩſpaſſionately to examine thoſe con- 
ſiderations, and not feel how'extenſively the character and 
importance of the Iriſh Parliament would be exalted by the 
Union of the two Legiſlatures. o 
In ſupport of theſe propoſitions, if they are diſputed, I 
refer to the authority of Mr. Grattan, the champion of Iriſh 
independence, who fays, © the Parliament of Ireland cannot 
act independently; for in all queſtions of peace or war, it 
muſt implicitly follow the Parliament of Great Britain.” If 
the Parliament of Ireland were as independent as its advo- 
cates now inſiſt, why ſhould it be obliged to adopt the mea- 
' ſures of the Parlaghent of Great Britain, on all occaſions of 
eace or war ? The ncorporated Parliament of Ireland would 
Fae all the privileges of the Incorporated Parliament of 
Scotland. To corroborate theſe facts, Sir, I, as one of the 
forty-five Scotch Members, can, in the face of the 513 Eng- 
liſh.Members, freely diſcuſs and wateh'the Werra Scot- 


land. The Parliament, thus conſtituted by the Union, had 
not deprived Scotland of any of the privileges enjoyed pre- 
8 Kh a "MN 
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viouſly to its incorporation with England: "The Votet na 
encreaſed the privilepe of the Scortith Members: fox, In 
ſtead of confin ng their deliberations to the affairs of Scot- 
land, they were empowered to take 15 in diſcuſſions te- 
ſpecting the affairs not only 6f England, But of the whole 
Briiith Empire; and ſo far as regarded the third eſtate; had- 
even an interference in the Affairs of Ireland. ©, 
"FF ihe Parlizfnidhe oF Send, Sit, thus scene eh 154 
all the rights now.deſeribed, the Parliament' of Trelafid, in- 
corporated on ſimilat principles, woutd have the ſame privi- 
leges. The deliberations of the Parliimevt of Vietand: Vs 
_ conſtituted, would alſo operate ſucceſsfully in all queſtions 
reſpeRing the affairs not only of Ireland, Scotlaßd, and Eug- 
land, but of the whole Britiſh dominions. It would en- 
large its powers, and give greater vigour and effe& to its Ope- 
rations But now the Parliament of Ireland has no fight to 
. diſcuſs queſtions in which Great png oy is intereſted, Tt 
is a misſtatement of terms to talk bf deſtroying the Parna 
ment of Ireland, for the Union would place the Iriſh metti- 
bers in the ſame ſituation as the methbers of the Parffartent 
of Great Britain. I condemn, Sir, the 6 Jerations, of per- 
ſotial vanity, which, in this inſtance at leaſt, run ier 
the principles of common ſenſe. I wiſh Gentlemen woutd 
direct their pride and honour to acts of laudable ambition 
i wiſh they would evince greater patriotiſm, by a due at- 
tention to the intereſts of both countries. If conſiderations 
of perſonal vanity and ſelf independence are to be allowed to 
operate on this ſubject, Tet Gentlemen recolleR, that if their 
genius be ever ſo acute, their talents ever ſo tranſcendent, 
their eloquence ever ſo ſplendid, all, theſe wonderful powers 
are confined to one little iſland. "Alt their genius is fitnitzd 
to their own internal regulations, and reduced to their own 
ſmall territory. Independence and liberty are fine ſounding 
words; but can it be ſeriouſty maintained, that for the Pre- 
ſervation of theſe, it.is neceſſary to have a ſeparate and local 
legiſlature. The ſoil and ſpot where the Parliament Tat do 
not conſtitute its value, but its adaptation to preſet ve the ge- 
neral intereſts of the community at large. This is the on! 
true and valuable object of independence. I addreſs Aye.” 
therefore, to the hd hr of Ireland, which, ought not to be 
biaſſed by falſe principles of honour. A mind thus actuated 
1 k % . Jin. 82 ln 1 oF 
is governed by a childiſh, not a manly ambition. Let, how. 
ever, the Triſh Parliament accept of A participation of all 
the rights of the Parliament of Great Britain, e 
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A Parliament thus conſtituted would be worthy of true 


ambition. It would be à more reſpectable body than what 


had been deſcribed by à gentleman who, In talking of the li- 


mitations of the Parliament of Ireland, compared it to a 


Great Veſtry or {Pariſh Meeting. I wiſh, Sir, to give effi- 


ciency to the Parliament of Ireland to bring it from that 
narrow and confined ſituation, | to act in amore Enlarged 
ſphere—to explore new ſources of true greatneſs—to parti- 
cipate and enjoy all the benefits and advantages of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. Whether, therefore, I conſider 
the ſtate of the Iriſh Parliament in its collec ĩve or individual 
capacity, I amequally decided it will? gain e by the 
n of the Wel meaſure. 


jection. C the 
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the ſybjeR 0 Fi Union, her Majeſty ſent alſo a ſimilar mef- 


Ale the, Parlſament of Scotland. But we have many re- 
2 . Which we may direct our proceedings. The mea- 


ſuxe of... a Union, Senda had been ſo often in contem- 


plation, 1 5 the general plan required little amendment. It 
* been pr 7 oſed i 11 the 927 of James, I. in thoſe of Charles 
in thoſe the U ſurper Cromwell, afterwards by, William, 
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| In conſidering the queſtion of an incorporating Union of 
the two Legiſlatures of Great Britain and Ireland, it is Im- 
poſſible, in every view of the ſubject, not to turn one's es 

to the ſtate of Scotland before and ſince the Union, and to 
Tontemplate the advantages which have reſuhted from it to 
that part of the United Kingdom. This part of the ſub- 
yur would lead into ſuch a EK of detail, 3 t is impoſſible to 


urſue it fully, without wearing out the attention and pa- 

ence of the Houſe I muſt, therefore, content myſelf With 
referring to a few general heads, which will ſtrike more for- 
<ibly by putting them in a comparative view of what” they 
were at he Union, and what they are now: 


' COMPARATIVE VIEW, 


2 6 abs | A 
7445 0 in 1692 - 3,618 tons, value A. SI 
. Ditto - in 1792 692228 tons, value Cu, 
LEeiTH - in 1692 1,702 tons 
| Ditto — in 1792 18,468 tons | in 
Scorch LINEN 1700 1,000,000 * ö 
Ditto in 1796 23,102,404 5 | 3 
Cusrous at the Union (. 34, _ 
Ditto — in 1798 - 284,577 | 4; 
Excisz at the Union 1 n . wen ar LE 


Ditto in 1798 351,775 : 
PoreULATION in 1755 833. 


2. 5 1285 I, $34,000 
| LASGOW Fopulation 
from 1701 9 ? | 144790 
| Ditto in 1798 - 977,042 
From this ſtatement the happy effects of the Union are 
evident. I wiſh particularly to impreſs upon the minds of 
"thoſe: who oppoſe the meaſure, the wonderful increaſe of the 
Scots Linen Trade. This I am the more eager to notice, as 
the linen is the preſent ſtaple manufacture of Ireland; and 
| a celebrated character in that country has thought himſelf 
warranted to deſcend ſo far as to endeavour to create an alarm 
on that ſubject. At the time of the Union, that trade in 
Scotland amounted to about one million'yards ; but by the 
Foſtering care of the United Parliaments, and from a beni 
conſolidation of the intereſts of both kingdoms, it had in- 
greaſed to the quantity of twenty-three millions, manufac- 
tured in the year 1796. 
Theſe improvements and increaſe of trade were not con- 
fined to any particular part of Scotland. They were ex 
RY -rienced in every corner of it; and there is not now an i 


bditant of any ſpot in all Scotland who has not cauſe to rejoice 
at the event. = 


| Many 


, 
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Many melancholy pictures, in the ſhape of 2— 
were preſented to the public view on that memorable occa- 


fon. Among other falſe: prophecies, permit me to make a 


few remarks on that celebrated ſpeech of Lord'Belhaven : 
think I ſee,” exclaimed his Lordſhip, a national 
church voluntarily: deſcending upon an equal level with 
Jews, Papiſts, &c.“ Now 10 prove his Lordſhip a falſe 
prophet in this, L not only think I ſee, but I actually do ſee, 
that very National Church, founded upon à firm foundation, 
at the diſtance of ninety years from the paſſing of the Act of 
Union; and that very National. Church fa firmly ſecured in 
all her privileges, that it is very likely ſhe will continue to 
| poſſeſs them, unimpaired, for ever 1 In truth, her ſimplicity 
and her poverty, will remain to her an impregnable ſecurity 
againſt the plunder and rapine of all ruffian hands 
I think I ſee,” continues his Lordſhip, “ the noble and 
honourable Peerage of Scotland, now diveſted of their fol- 
lowers and vaſſalages, and put even on an equal footing with 
their own very vaſſals.“ If the Union has had a tendency to 
break aſunder the bands of feudal vaſſalage, which prevailed 
to too great an excels in that country, wiſe and virtuous men 


will not be diſpoſed to conſider this as one of the evil conſe- 


quences to be lamented in the formation of a Legiſlative 
Union of the two kingdoms. As to the Peerage of Scoty 
land, conſidered as a body in the, State, it may be true they 
ſuffered ſome tranſitory mortifications in conſequence of the 
Union; but I believe there is no candid or good man in that 
whole reſpectable body who would wiſh to change their-pre- 
ſent ſituation for all the pomp and poverty they enjoyed pre · 
vious to the Union. e e 
I think I fee,” adds his Lordſhip, “the Royal State of 
Boroughs walking their deſolate ſtreets, &c.“ On the con- 
. trary, I ſee that the Boroughs, inſtead of being deſolated, are 
molt of them ten times improved in population, in induſtry, 
and in wealth! To prove this, it is only neceſſary to mention 

_ the names of . Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Perth, Mont- 

_ roſe, Dundee; and, in ſhort, every other town of any name 
_ _ or conſequence in that part of the United Kingdom. 
I think I ſee our learned Judges,” continues Lord Bel- 


haven, lay ing aſide their practiques and deciſions, ſtudying 


the common law of England, &c.“ Now I ſee no ſuch vio- 
lation or alteration of the municipal law of Scotland, which 
is as purely adminiſtered now as it was before the Union 


took place. But although the Scotch Judges do not ſtudy the 
C913 | e common 
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common law of England, by way of introudciog it into their 
courts, I muſt do my Loni Belhaven the juſtice to 
_ acknowledge, that at all times the northern part of the iſland 
has produced ſome of the brighteſt luminaries of the law of 
| — who neuer would — emblazoned 'Weſtminſter- 
hall with their tranſcendent talents, had not the Anionen 
place between England and Scotland. | 
«+ Think 1 ſee,” adds his Lordſhip, * the valiant 3 gal- 
lant of Scotland, all their old corps broke up, the 
oommon diers left to beg, and the youngeſt Engliſh corps 
kept ſtunding. Now I do ſee, chat the natives of Scotland, 
both in the army and the navy, from the common ſoldier, 
and the man before the maſt, to the general in the field, and 
the admiral-on the ocean, inſtead of being worſe treated than 
the Engliſh, are put upon the moſt.equitable footing with the 
ſoldiers and the ſailors of this part of the united kingdom, 
aceording to their reſpective merits! I do ſee nothing but the 
moſt liberal rewards and proviſions made for. the Scottiſh, as 
well as the Engliſh hero; both of whom have conſolidated 
their ſtrength, by a politic and glorious Union, for the gene- 
ral benefit of every patt of the Britiſh Empire! 
think I' ſee,” continues this noble falſe ; prophet, * the 
honeſt induſtrious tradeſman — water in place of ale; 
cating his ſaltleſs pottage, and petitioning in vain for encou- 
tigement (o his manufatkories! The increaſe of exciſe, in 
Scotland, ſince the time of the Union, is certainly no proof 
that this part of the prophecy has been fulfilled; or hat 
water has become the beverage of the people of Scotland. 
But! I need not enlarge on this topic. The reverſe of ihe 
prophecy is notoriouſly the truth, in every $ 
1 chink 1 fee the laborious ploughmain,” — viſion- 
ary, with his corn ſpoiling upon his hands, for want of 
ſale; eurſing the day of his birth, &c. No I do ſee, on 
the contrary, the mere ploughman enjoying treble wages, and 
treble comforts; while his maſter, the farmer, inſtead of his 
corn ſpoiling u upon his hands, for want of ſale, reaps ſuch 
profits from its immediate: ſale, as enables him to live GIS 
upon an equal footing, in point of every focial enjoyment, 
with even the hereditary landed gentleman, | the. policfior of 
the ſoil irfelf ! 
_ -«< T-think I ' ſee,” continues his Lordſhip, the pretty 
daughters of our landed eee 
huſbands, and their ſons for want of employment.” —Now 1 
do fee,” * Lbelieve every one in this Houſe: ſces, that the 


pretty 
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pretty daughters of the Scotch nobility: and gentry, fo. far 
from petitioning for huſbands, bear, at the preſent moment, 
a very high premium in the hymeneal market of the Eng- 
liſh ariſtocracy ! | 0 1 
I need not enlarge on a topic which is proved to every 
man's obſervation, by the examples daily paſſing before them. 
In truth, nothing has tended more to accelerate. the happy 
connection which now ſubſiſts between the two parts of the 
ifſland, than the intercourſe of friendſhip, habits, and affec- 
tion, ariſing from the union of the beauty, wealth, and ta- 
lents, produced by the intermarriage of the inhabitants of 
the oppoſite ſides of the T weed. And as to their ſons peti- 
tioning for want of employment, let me do juſtice to this 
liberal nation by declaring, the we need only look into every 
profeſſion in life, from the Scotch gardener, baker, and hair- 
dreſſer ; up to the Scotch merchant, the Scotch phyſician, the 
Scotch general, the Scotch admiral, and the Scotch lawyer; to 
prove, that, ſince the Union, merit has been equally rewarded 
throughout the whole iſland, whether its poſſeſſor was rocked 
in his cradle on the ſouth, or on the north fide of the "I weed! 
The noble Lord concludes this prophetic reverie, with an 
allufion to the death of Julius Czfar, which he compares td - 
the-murder of Mother Caledonia, by her own ſons in the Scot- 
tiſh Parliament. The compariſon is fo wild and inapt in all 
its parts, that it would be a waſte of time to purſue it. If 
the Scotch Parliament had been ſuch a tyrant as the compa- 
riſon would ſuppoſe, there was real patriotiſm in her inſtant 
annihilation. But in juſtice to the memory of my anceſtors, 
I difclaim any ſuch charge, as imputable to the ancient Scot- AM 
tiſh Legiſlature. Whoever will take the trouble of perufing 1 
the acts and regulations of the Scotch Parliament, will find a | 
fund of much wiſdom and good policy to admire. But the | 
Union of the two kingiloms'isill underſtood, and ill defended, | 
by thoſe who conceive that it proceeded either from want of 
wiſdom, or want of.virtue in the Scotch Parliament. It pro- 
ceeded from a prireiple of rendering the exertions of” its 
members more extenſively uſeful, by enlarging its functions; | 
and making them, as they now are, ſharers in the delibera- x 
tions of that legiſlature, which is the only truly exalted af-- 
ſembly, for the rational and practical freedom, for the ſecu- 
rity and the felicity of man, on the whole ſurface of the ha- | 
Wan 3 \ G | 
— Conſidering theſe hiſtotical facts, the people of Scotland +} | 
ſacrificed much more than what is now required OCR k | 
2 ; | 9 7 8 | ; ' - 7 
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and I believe the honourable Gentleman (Mr. Grey) will ad- 
mit, that the people of his northern neighbourhood: had alfo 
experienced the 0 py effects of the Union. It was certain- 
ly within his recollection, as faithfully recorded in hiſtory, 
that the two nations had thought it neceſſary to ſuffer.a vaſt 
waſte of territory, near the river which ſeparated England 
from Scotland, to ſerve as a boundary ; and that all this de- 
ſert, anciently a land of neutrality, was immediately cultivated 
and adorned, and, beſides its excellent agricultural qualities, 
had produced men of talents, capable of taking a diſtinguiſh- 
ed part in the debates of the Britiſh Parliament, and capable 
alſo of defending the liberties and privileges of Northumber- 
land —By the Union with Scotland, and the cultivation of 
this 3 land, England got alſo the co-operation of a race 
of gallant men, who aided her in the moſt perilous ſituations, 
and were frequently the foremoſt to fight her battles !. 
Againſt all the prophecies of Lord Belhaven, and the other 
oppoſers of the * I will take the liberty of oringing 
under the recollection of the Houſe a paſſage in a letter from 
Queen Anne to the Scottiſh Parliament, recommending to 
them to take the articles which had been agreed upon at Lon- 
don under their conſideration. It was in theſe words: 

The Union has been long deſired by both nations, and 
we ſhall eſteem it as the greateſt glory af our reign to have it 
now perfected, being fully. perſuaded that it muſt proye the 
ug happineſs of our people. An entire and perfect 

nion will be the ſolid foundation of laſting peace; it will 
ſecure your religion, liberty, and property, remove the ani- 
moſities among, yourſelves, and the jealouſies and differences 
detwixt our two kingdoms ; it muſt increaſe your ſtrength, 
riches, and trade, and by this Union, the whole Iſland being 
joined in affection, and free from all apprehenſions of differ- 
ent intereſts, will be enabled to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport 
its intereſt every where, and maintain the liberties of Eu- 
rope.” 

From this remarkable paſſage it was evident, that Her 
Majeſty was a true Propheteſs, for not one Ru of her 
predictions has failed. 

It has been aſked, what right have we to impute all thoſe 
advantages to the Union of the two kingdoms, and why is it 
not to be ſuppoſed that Scotland, like other nations, would 
have advanced in proſperity from the various cauſes which 
have contributed to the modern wealth of other ſtates? 
There i is 2 multitude of anſwers, that might be Nun | 

e een 
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| this queſtion, founded on the local ſituation of Scotland, he 
internal policy, and her relation to other nations, which mu 
for ever have debarred that Kingdom, in a feparate ſtate, 
from participating in that proſperity Which has mark 5 the 
progreſs of other ftates in Europe. But in place of conſum- 
ing the time of the Houſe by reaſoning, to which it may 
juſtly be imputed that it is influenced by events that have 
ſince occurred, I think I ſhall give them more ſatisfaRtion by 
uſing the words of a contemporary ſtate ſman, who ſhews him- 
ſelf a maſter of the ſubject, who Was one of the commiſſioners 
for treating with England for an Union, and who, upon the 
firſt article being brought under the conſideration of the 
Scotch Parliament, gave his ſentiments in the following words: 
« My Lord, this article is. the foundation of the whole 
treaty, and the approving or rejedting of it muſt determine 
Union, or no Union, betwixt both kingdoms. 
Ho far the approving this article conduces to our hap- 
pineſs appears evidently, by conlidering the three different 
ways propoled for retrieving the languiſhing condition of this 
nation; which are, that we continue under the ſame Sove- 
reign with England, with limitations on hig prerogative, as 
King of Scotland ; that the two kingdoms incorporated 
intq one, or that they be entirely ſeparated. pa 
That the Union of Crowns, with limitations on the ſuc. 
ceſſor, is not ſufficient to rectify the bad ſtate of this nation, ap- 
pears from theſe poſitions, founded on reaſon and experience. 
Two kingdams, ſubject to one Sovereign, having dif- 
ferent intereſts, the nearer theſe ares one to another, the 
greater jealouſy and emulation will be betwixt them. 
 _ . Every manarch; having two or more kingdoms, will be 
obliged to prefer the council and intereſt of Ae ſtronger to 
that of the weaker, and the gregter diſparity of power and 
riches there is betwixt.theſe kingdoms, the greater influence 
the more powerful nation will have on the ſovereign. Not- 
withſtanding theſe poſitions, I ſhall ſuppoſe the une 
of Scotland is veſted with the power of making peace and 
war, of rewarding and puniſhing. perſons of all ranks, of 
levying troops, and of the negative itſell. | 
„could ſhow the inconveniencies that mult attend ſuch 
a ſtate of government, in diſpoſal of places and managing 
public affairs. I could likewiſe ſhow the improbability of 
- attaining ſuch conditions, or in keeping them if attained, 
But laying aſide ſuch conſiderations, my humble opinion is, 
that we cannot reap any benefit from theſe conditions of go- 
vernment, without the aſſiſtance of England, and the people 
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| thereof will never be convinced, to promote the intereſt of 
Scotland, till both kingdoms are incorporated into one; ſo 
that, I conceive, ſuch a ſtate of limitations to be no better for 
Scotland than if it were entirely ſeparated from England ; 
in which ſtate, there is little appearance of procuring any 
remedy to our preſent circumſtances ; which appears N 
theſe uncontroverted poſitions. 

e The, people and government of Scotland, muſt be richer 
pr poorer, as they have plenty or ſcarcity of moneys Bs Teer 
mon meaſure of trade. 

© No money or things of value can be ufchaſbd in the 
courſe of commerce, but where there is a force to protect it. 

“This nation is behind all other nations of Europe, for 
many ears, with reſpect to the effects of an extende trade. | 

his pation being poor, and without force to protect its 
commerce, cannot reap great advantages by it, till it partake 
of the trade and protection of ſome powerful .neighbour na- 
tion, that can communicate both theſe. 

« To illuſtrate this laſt poſition, I ſhall give a ſhort view 
of the ſtate of commerce we muſt needs be in with reſpe& 
to our neighbour nations, N an entire ſeparation from 
England. 

« The ordinary mean whereby we can flouriſh in wealth, 
is that balance which ariſes from the exchange of our natu- 
ral or artificial product with other places; but we have no 
valuable branch of export which does not interfere with the 
like commodity, in ſome more powerful neighbour nation, 
whoſe intereſt it is to ſuppreſs or diſcourage our commodity, 
for raiſing the value of its own; fo that there is no demon- 
ſtrable ſecurity for the vent and encouragement of ar branch 
of our export, | 

Can it be expected that Holland will ſuffer us to improve 
our fiſhery, which is to them a nurſery for ſeamen, a liveli- 
hood to many families, and an immenſe'treaſure to the public? 
Ve we traffic with England, our linen cloth, cattle, and 

coals, will be diſcouraged, at leaſt after the ſame manner that 
we diſcourage export from thence. If we traffic with Muſ- 
covy, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Germany; France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, the fale of our commodities will, be of 
mall value in thoſe places, ſeeing the Dutch or En gliſh, 

by their increaſe of trade, are capable to ſerve them with wol 
of the like goods, cheaper and better than we. | 

Let us look to any other part of the world for vent to our 
prodlutt, and we will find other nations have prevented us. 

If we attempt the Eaſt India trade, that is already en- 
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hanced by the Dutch, Engliſh, French, Spaniards, of Portu- 
gueſe, from whom we muſt expect oppoſition ; they them- 

' ſelves oppoling one another daily, and we of no force to de- 
bate the ſame with the moſt inconſiderable of them. 

The trade of Africa is for the moſt part of ſmall value, 
and every province of America is claimed as property by ſome 
ena nation. 1 Wen ; 
If it be ſaid, that Scotland may make alliance with one 
of its neighbour nations for protection; that alliance muſt 
be with Holland, England, or France : other countries bein 
ſo remote, or poor, that their friendſhips can. be of little uſe 
to us. VER ar — 7 
With Holland we can have no advantageous. alliance, 
becauſe. its chief branch of trade is the ſame with ours; with. 
the Engliſh we can expect no profitable friendſhip, for they 
being our near neighbours will be jealous of our encreaſe in 
power; and from France few advantages can be reaped till 
the old offenſive and defenſive league be revived: betwixt 
France and Scotland, which would give umbrage to the 
Engliſh; and occaſion a war betwixt them and us. And al- 
lowing the Scots, in ſuch a juncture, with the aſſiſtance 
of France, to conquer England, Scotland, by that con- 
queſt, could not hope to. better its preſent ſtate; for it is 

more than probable, the conqueror would make his reſidence 
in England, as formerly the northern people uſed to do in 
their ſouthern expeditions. a d e LV 
From theſe confiderations, I conceive, that this nation, 
by an entire ſeparation from England, cannot extend its 
trade, ſo as to raiſe its power in proportion to other traffick - 
ing nations in Europe: but that hereby we may be in danger 
of returning to that Gothic : Conſtitution of Government, 
wherein our forefathers were, which was frequently attend- 

_ ed with feuds, murders, depredations, and rebellions. 
* My Lord, I am forry, that in place of things, we amuſe 
durſelves with words: for my part, I comprehend no dur- 

able Union betwixt Scotland and England but that expreſſed 
in this article by one kingdom; that is ſay, one people, one 


civil government, and one intereſt. | 
It is true the words Fæderal Union are become very fa- 
ſhionable, and may be handſomely fitted to delude unthinking | 
people but if any member of this Houſe will give himſelt  — | 
he trouble to examine what conditions or articles are under- 
ſtood by theſe: words, and reduce them into any kind of fæde- | 
ral compact, whereby diſtin nations have been united, I 
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will preſume to fay, theſe 1285 be found ImpraQicable, rf 
very little uſe to us. | 

© But to put that matter in a clear light, theſe queries | 
ought to be dily- examined, whether a ral Union be 
praQicable betwixt two nations accuſtomed to àa monarchieal 
government? Whether there can be any ſure guaranty pro- 
jected, for the obſervance of the articles of a fxderal 
ſtipulated betwixt two. nations, whereof the one is much ſu- 
perior to the other in riches, numbers of people, and an ex- 
tended commerce? Whether the advantages of federal 
union do balance its dffadvattages? Whether the Engliſh 
will accept a fæderal union, ſuppoſing it to be for the true in- 
tereſt of both nations? Whether any fæderal compact 'de- 
tween Scotland and England, is ſufficient to ſecure the 
of this iſland, to fortify it againſt the intrigues and invaſions 
of its foreign enemies ? -And whether Erigland, in — 
ought to communicate its trade and prote&tion to this 3 
till both kingdom are incor into one ? 
Thus ſpoke Mr. Seton, of Pitmedden, at the time when tie 
had 'no reſources, from which to draw his concluſions, but 
thoſe of his own enlightened underſtanding, and the view he 
could take of the exiſting ſtate of the other nations of the 
world. But his reaſoning was ſolid, and I would injure it 
by adding more to the particular points he has ſo ably treated 
of. I ſhall, however, add one fact, which, in my conception, 
proves, beyond a doubt, that the rapid progreſs of e vokacd 
in Scotland, aroſe from the Union of the two ki 
Where did the proſperity of Scotland make its firſt —— 
arice, and its moſt/early progreſs? It was in the weſtern 
parts of the kingdom, owing clearly to the circumſtance of 
thoſe ports being locally beſt ſituated to take the benefit of 
the colonial trade, then opened to the enterprize of Scotland. 

A queſtion has been triumphantly aſked by an hon. Gen- 
tleman. © Why not give all Wal advantages to Iteland 
without a Union?” The beſt way I can anſwer this, is by 
another queſtion If Great Britain ſhould communicate theſe 
indulgencies or opportunities 'to'Freland, could ſhe, under 
her preſent conſtitution or government, take the advantage of, 
them? Lam convinced ſhe could not, and that in her prefent 
ſituation ſuch conceſſions would not he productive of advan- 
tage. Without an incorporated Union, they would be of no 
avail; for the ſtrength” and reſources of both-countries: muſt 
be conſolidated, in order to enable Ireland 10 feap de full 
advantage from ſuch conceſſiois. 

It is from the confidence in the ſtrength of eng 

that 


- 
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that, a communication of capital and other advantages can 
alone ariſe. And this conſideration recals to my mind a pro- 


ceeding, which togk place before the Union with Scotland, 
which put the Pape of that kingdom and Ireland in a fort 


of iſſue.—It happened early in the reign of Charles II. 
From the ꝓctiod of che crowns of both kingdoms being 


united in _ perſon of James I. Scotland el ſeveral 


important commercial advantages derived from England, un- 
til the reigh of-Charles II. when they were done away by the 
proviſians of the Navigation AQ: che Scots remonſtrated 
againſt what they called an injuſtice, and commiſſioners were 
appointed to take cognizance of the matter. In the courſe 
ot theſe, proceedings, the Scots, as already ſtated, loudly com- 
e that they were treated with leſs indulgence than the 
Ii 


This ma was anſwered by the Engliſh commiſſion- 
ers as follows: 


„ And whereas your lop' ps (lordſhips) doe in ſeverall 


places give hints at Ireland, and ſeeme to make it a ground 


why this and other privileges ſhould be granted to Seotland, 
becauſe granted to Ireland, the anſwere is moſt cleare and 


obvious, (iz. ) that Ireland is not onely under one king with 


us as Scotland, but belongs to, and is an appendix of the 
crown of England, and laws made in the Parliament of Kng- 
land doe bind them; and no law can be enacted by the Par- 
Jiament of Ireland, "but what paſſeth the Privy Councell of 
England; and orders of the Councell of England, and the 
Greate Seale of England, doe take place in Ireland; yea, the 
treaſuter and other great officers of ſtate in England, have 
juriſdiction and eee, in Ireland; by all which it 
is ahſolutely in our power, when we grant privileges to them, 
to compell and keepe them up to the reſttictious of therm; 
all which is quite otherwiſe in relation to Scotland. 
Theſe were aſſigned as reaſons to the Scotch commiſſion- 
cr, hy Ireland, in its' then exiſting consection with Eng- 
land, was conſidered as entitled to a degree of indulgence ſu- 


ue to that allowed to their nation; matters are now total- 


\reverſed, and in the preſent very much altered ſtate of the 
xelation between Great Britain and Ireland, a ſimilar anſwer 


maybe given to the queſtion, „Wby not give theſe advan- 15 


dagen to Iteland avithout a Union?“ 

In addition to this it might be obſerved, that the Engliſh 
government, -confiſtent with the duty they owe to their 
Love fellow- lüb jects, could not male ſuch -conceſſions to 


* bs 


Ireland | 
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Ireland under its preſent conſtitution and ſeparate legiflature 5 
ſo that the very circumſtance of Ireland enjoying what is cal- 
led an Independent Legiſlature is the means of depriving her 
of a participation in thoſe commercial benefits. Conceſſions 
of ſuch a nature, I contend, cannot be ſafely granted until 
the ſuperintendence of an imperial Parliament poſſeſſes the 
control over the reſources of the empire at large, and the 
power of applying them to imperial purpoſes. Indeed, the 
anſwer of the Engliſh commiſſioners,” as J have juſt recited, 
is one of the beſt that can be given to the repeated queſtion I 
have already r.cntioned. R 
With reſpe.t, Sir, to the fate of the propoſitions in 1785, 
ſo much ſpoken of, the commercial benefits then tendered to 
Ireland were rejected on the fame miſtaken grounds that the 
| Houſe of Commons ſet their face againſt the preſent mea- 
ſure— They thought that the fourth propoſition encroached 
upon, their independence, and in conſequence refufed great 
commercial advantages. This conſideration, I think. brings 
the queſtion between the two countries to a fair iſſue. Is 
Ireland to be conſidered in a better ſituation with her preſent 
ſeparate legiſlature, and deprived of theſe manifold com- 
mercial advantages; or with her legiſlature incorporated with. 
that of Great Britain, with the full enjoyment of all thoſe 
commercial benefits, and the various other advantages in a 
view of power, conſequence, and reſpectability, as muſt re- 
ſult to Ireland, when thoroughly united with Great Britain? 
*—— This is the true queſtion to be conſidered by the Iriſh : for 
my part, I have not a doubt upon the point the latter ſi- 
tuation wauld be decidedly to the advantage of Ireland. 
Great ſtreſs, Sir, has alſo been laid, by an hon. Gentleman, 
on the ſettlement in 1782, which has been called a Final Ad- 
juſtment. I ſhall not cavil about words, but I contend that 
much of the argument founded upon that proceeding, as uſed. 
by the hon. Gentleman, was thrown away, as inapplicable to 
the preſent queſtion. | Indeed, I might call it on his part as. 
fighting with a ſhadow. —The queſtion at iſſue, Sit, I muſt 
again repeat it, is between the benefits and advantages, take 
them all in all, derivable to Ireland from her preſent ſeparate _ 
legiſlature, or thoſe from an incorporated Union; and F muſt 
again proteſt againſt the idea, that any thing in the preſent 
roceedings is any ways hoſtile'or derogatory to the acknow- 
ledged independence of Ireland. The very mode of putting 
'  - the preſent queſtion totheir Parliament, implies its Iegiſlative 
Ingependehce, 0 05 oo BIDS TOTO eee 
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Much, if not the chief ſtreſs of the arguments urged by 
thoſe who oppoſe this meaſure, has been laid on the oppoſition 
which has been made to it in the Parliament of Ireland. 
But when circutnſtances are attended to, I cannot refrain 


from ſtating, that this view of the ſubje& is given in very « 


erroneous colours. Two eſtates of the Parliament of Ireland, 
the King and the Lords, have pointedly expreſſed their deſire 
that the ſubje& ſhould be entertained and conſidered; and the 
contrary opinion has been carried only by a very narrow ma- 
jority in the Houſe of Commons. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
it is idle to talk of this as a ſolemn deciſion of Parliament, 
But if it had been entitled to that appellation, it would not 
have altered my opinion as to the propriety of this Houſe con- 
ſidering the queſtion, and taking the molt effectual means of 
bringing it again and again under the conſideration of the 
Iriſh nation, Sound reaſon and good ſenſe will ultimately 
prevail; and I cannot help auguring well to the ultimate fuc- 


ceſs of the meaſure, as eſſential to the happineſs of Ireland, 


when [ contemplate the clamour and violence by which the 
conſideration of it has been reſiſted. "Theſe are not the wea- 
pons by which truth and ſolid reaſoning maintain their em- 
pire over the hearts and underſtandings of men. Cool con- 


 4ideration, and ſober reaſoning, are the arms by which the 


cauſe of truth is ſupported, and [ have not a doubt, that theſe 
weapons, properly uſed, will ultimately ſucceed againſt all 
the clamour and prejudice that can be adduced againſt them. 
I believe there is no candid and rational man who is at pre- 
ſent diſpoſed to diſpute, that a ſyſtem of exciſe is the leaſt ex- 
penſive and moſt effectual mode by which a great revenue can 
be collected in any country. But it is in the memory of liv- 
ing men, and within the reading of us all, with what oblo- 
quy the firſt authors of that great ſyſtem were loaded on its 
firſt introduction. But the ſolid underſtanding of mankind at 
laaſt prevailed. e . . 
In this, as in almoſt every other part of this ſubjeR, I muſt 
refer the recollection of the Houſe to what paſſed in Scotland 
on occaſion of the Union of that kingdom with England. 
When Gentlemen pretended to think lightly of the ſacri- 
fices of Scotland compared with thoſe of Ireland, let them re- 
collect, that Ireland had not for many centuries been free or 
independent of England, but that Scotland never was com- 


pletely ſubdued or under the control of England that Scot- 


land gave up what Ireland cannot give up, an independent 
Parliament of King, Lords, and Commons ; —and that i 
. 1 | | 12 adv; 
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land gave up, what Ireland cannot give up, an independent and 
ſeparate CROWN! er G e 


* * 


The Scots undoubtedly ſurrendered theſe monies, on the 
time with retuCtance, and evinced the greateſt hoſtility.to the 


Union, until experience had made her acquainted with its 
bleſſings. cannot, Sir, help noticing the vaſt unpopularity 


of the Duke of Queenſberry and other commiſſioners in fa- 
vour of the Union, while the zeal and activity of the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Belhaven were the theme of every 


tongue. The Duke of Queenſberry, the nobleman who took 


the moſt active part in carrying the meaſure into effect, and 
was her Majeſty's commiſſioner for the purpoſe, narrowly 
efcaped, in feveral Inſtances, with his life. The Duke of 
Hamilton, the patriot of that day, the-moſt violent oppoſer 


of the meaſure, was applauded to the ſkies for his conduct by 


the populace—they regularly chaired him from his apari- 
ments in Holy Houſe to the Parliament Houſe; juſt as the 
Dublin mob lately did the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe- of 
Commons, exclaiming, in their mad career: God bleſs 
your Grace!“ But thoſe who had been ſo much reviled, and 


had ſo nobly withſtood the ſtorms and tempeſts of the times, 


had the conſolation to live and witneſs the popularity of that 
meaſure for which they were condemned. The Union ſoon 
became ſo popular, that the Pretender, having pledged Him- 
ſelf to a repeal of the Act of Union, excited fuch a fermen- 
tation againlt him, that he was obliged to expunge this pro- 
miſe from his manifeſto! 8 PRE 
This change of fentiment happened in the year 1715, eight 

ears after the Union; and it ought to afford a ſalutary leſſon 
to thoſe falſe patriots who chuſe to reſt their characters and 
fame on the ſhort-lived clamours of the day; and it ought to 
afford a heartfelt conſolation to thoſe who have the magnani- 
mity to diſdain ſuch mean and paltry arts, truſting that their 
real patriotiſm, founded on a conſideration of the true in- 
tereſts of their country, will not fail ultimately to ſecure 10 


them that ſolid and permanent fame which is alone worthy 


of poſſeſſing. Pu BE rk 3 | * 139 552 ; 
Another argument, Sir, I wiſh to ſubmit to your eonſider- 
ation in favour of the Union. If it be true, as inſiſted upon 


dy Mr. O'Connor, in his evidence, that the people of = | 


land, according to their preſent form of government, have no 


_ cauſe of complaint, when compared with. the ſtate and ſuf-__ 


ferings of the people of Ireland, then it conſequently follows, 
i oo ES TT EET | E 8 | | ciples 
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ciples of common freedom, and common intereſt, will at once 
remove every cauſe of grievance on the part of the people of 
Ireland. By the participation of the freedom of Britons, by 
the full enjoyment of all the privileges attached to a member 
of ſuch an honourable community, the guvernment of this 
country endeavours to deſtroy the hopes of the enemy, and to 
ſtrengthen and conſolidate the intereſts of the empire. If it 
be true, as generally acknowledged, that the poor of Ireland 
experience all the miſeries concomitant to a ſtate of want and 
wretchedneſs, then it follows, that their participation of the 
privileges of Britons, will arouſe and animate to laudable ex- 
ertions that uſeful deſcription of our fellow ſubjects in the 
ſiſter kingdom. That liberty which awakened the com- 
mercial enterpriſe of Scotland—that liberty which expanded 
its genius in the moſt honourable e liberty which 
confirmed every ſentiment which can dignify human nature, 
will, Sir, Jam ſure, have the ſame happy influence on the 
people of Ireland, connected with us by the deareſt reciprocal 
obligations. PRs . 
There are certain gentlemen, who had the hardihood to 
maintain, that the advocates for an Union were enemies to 
the peace of Ireland; but ſure I am, Sir, that no arguments 
can be more futile or abſurd. The introduction of, that 
freedom into the various claſſes of Ireland, which was the 
adiniration, and ſeemed the panegyric of all Europe, wa 
indication of the hoſtility of the government of Great Britain.. 
It would be a partnerſhip, which would diffuſe and extend 
its political Iv | commercial advantages to the remoteſt i Fra | 
of the globe—it would ſoon diſſipate all idle and illiberal jea- 
louſies—it would allay the apprehenſions of the real friends 
of both countries ; and, by an equality of rights, infuſe into 
the imperial ſpirit that noble emulation of mind which is the 
ſource of every excellence. | oy 
There are no ſiniſter arts, as ſome malignantly inſinuate, 
adopted for the attainment of the grand object of our diſcuſ- 
ſion. There are no meaſures of compulſion, as the enemies 
of the meaſure affirm, in the contemplation of thoſe in pow- 
er. I with, Sir, to convince, not to intimidate the people of 
Ireland. "The. ſyſtem of terror, ſo often enforced by the 


Britiſh government. Adopting expedients of lenity and per- 
ſuaſion, we addreſs ourſelves to the liberality and wiſdom of 
the Iriſh nation. They know the ſincerity of our friendſhip ; 
they know alfo the bitter malignity of that foreign power, 

Vor. II, 1799. R which 


commpn enemy, thank God, is no part of the policy of the 
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which, like the rattle-ſnake, firſt endeavours to charm and 
then deſtroy.” But, Sir, I thought that the eyes of every 
Britiſh ſubject were at laſt opened to the treachery of the 
common enemy of mankind; and. ſorry am I to find, that 
the very enemy now ſo generally execrated, compliments the 
people of Ireland, by alledging, that there is a ſpirit of cre- 
dulity in the Triſh ſyſtem, which will admit of the groſſeſt de- 
ception from thoſe who have ſworn to overthrow any go- 
vernment founded in juſtice and humanity. 0 
With regard to the final adjuſtment of the year 1782, it 
was a miſapplication of terms to call it final. It was alſo to 
little purpoſe to recur to the opinion of Mr. Grattan, or the. 
ſentiments he expreſſed on the ſubjeQ of that arrangement, 
and the debates that preceded it. Mr. Grattan, on that oc- 
caſion, was known to have been only the mouth- piece of the 
Volunteers. The whole of the buſineſs was evidently done 
in a hurry, and could only be conſidered as a temporary ex- 
pedient to ſerve the purpoſes and exigencies of the moment, 
not as a matter to which ſtability or permanency was likely 
to be attached. However that might be, the Parliament of 
Ireland had afterwards ſueceeded in obtaining every thing it 
deſtred; and he was ſo far from denying a particle of its in- 
dependence, that he admitted it in its fulleſt extent, and even 
founded upon it no ſmall part of his preſent arguments. Sir, 
had the adjuſtment in 1782, not taken place, the ſituation in 
which Ireland would then ſtand, might have afforded an ar- 
gument againft the preſent meaſure, becauſe then the ſiſter 
Parliament could not, in ſtrictneſs, be ſaid to treat fairly; 
but its independence, at the preſent time, gave it the fame 
competency to treat that was poſſeſſed by the Pazliament of 
Great Britain „ n * 
If, however, upon reflection, the Iriſh legiſlature ſhould 
not be convinced of the utility and neceſſity of the projected 
Union, there was an end of the plan, and it mult retain. that 
degree of independence which it preferred to the numerous 
and important advantages which were held out to it. The. 
divifion in Ireland, J admit, was hitherto ſo apparently hoſ- 
tile to the propoſal,” that it was nearly decided that it. ſhould 
not be even entertained or diſcuſſed. | But gentlemen ſeemed. 
to inſinuate an apprehenſion, that it was to be intimidated 
and bullied into it. The Adminiſtration, of this country, in 


the moſt full and unqualified manner, diſclaimed, the idea of 

any ſuch intentions. Whatever might be the general opinion, 

er the prejudice againſt it, now in the heat and Nec pf | 
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the moment, ariſing from national pride, and à variety of 
"other motives, I make no doubt but, were the meaſure adop- i 
ted, in leſs than eight years that country, like Scotland» 
would be fully reconciled and convinced of its utility. 
Among other arguments againſt the legiſlative Union, was 
an appeal to the national pride f Ireland. By thoſe ſtre- 
nuous opponents of the meaſure, it was alledged, that the 
Parliament and people of Ireland would be degraded. Here, 
again, I muſt refer, Sir, to thoſe ſtubborn facts recorded in 
the page of hiſtory. By a happy combination of wiſdom and 
"humanity, the Heptarchy was overturned, and an empire 
eſtabliſhed on principles of ſound policy. "The Prince who 
accompliſhed this grand object certainly merits the higheſt en- 
comium for the operations of juſtice and humanity. But 1 
wiſh, Sir, to put it to the conſcience and feelings of thoſe 
converſant wich hiſtory, if they think that the various in- 
tereſts were injured or degraded by the appellation or privi- 
leges of Engliſhmen? The people of the ſeven united ſtates 
or nations were neither debaſed nor enſlaved by the conſoli- 
dation of their intereſts under one imperial management or 
direction. The Welchman, a brave and generous character, 
neither feels himſelf enſlaved nor degraded by a conſolidation 
of intereſt and freedom; and ſure | ain, Sir, that the Scotch- 
man is actuated by too noble and generous principles to en- 
tertain ſor a moment ſuch an opinion. From theſe ſacts, I 
hope, therefore, I may aſſume, as a natural concluſion, that 
as former parts of the empire found neither injury nor incon- 
venience in an Union, that Ireland, as ſoon as prejudice and 
paſſion have ſubſided, will be equally harmonious to the hap- 
pineſs of the community. Such a ſtate of Union would ap- 
pear invincible to the common enemy, who, in the career of 
his conqueſts, not only robs individuals of their property, but 
perverts and deſtroys the ſalutary inſtitutions of the nation 
with which he pretends to fraterniſe. A national mind, 
united according ta the principles now recommended, and a 
public force thus concentrated, would be capable of repelling 
the attacks of the moſt formidable enemy, however ſtrongly 
impelled by the new doctrines, and however animated by the 
fertile genius of innovation. 5 88 
I have already had occaſion to advert, in one point of view 
to the argument, that we ſhould proceed no farther in the bu- 
ſineſs after the Houſe of Commons of Ireland had expreſſed 
its repugnance to it in ſo unequivocal a manner, I haye only, 
Karther to ſay, that no 1 of that Houle ſhall deter — 
4 2 


with their independence. 
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and the government of Great, Britain, from telling and ex- 


plaining to the people and Parliament of Ireland, in as much 
detail as poſſible, what the propoſals were which we were de- 


ſirous to ſubmit to their cool and difpaſſionate conſideration. 
The Iriſh Houſe of Commons has expreſſed what they think 


of an Union: and it is our buſineſs to tell what we think of it 
alſo; for this reaſon. it is, that I ſtrenuouſly contend for going 
into the committee, that the whole people of both kingdoms 
may know what is the real baſis on which we with to treat. 
In this way only can we hope to baffle the various miſrepre- 
ſentations which are induſtriouſly propagated on this mo- 
mentous buſineſs. I am the more deſirous of it, becauſe I 
£ontend, the hon. Gentlemen, who lay ſo much ſtreſs on the 
deciſion of the Commons of Ireland, carry the concluſion 
from that circumſtance much farther than they are warrant- 
ed, Even the Iriſh Houſe of Commons have not ſaid that 
they will never agitate the buſineſs again. It would indeed 
have been ſtrange if they had done ſo. After the deciſion in 
the Houſe of Commons, an attempt was made to carry a re- 
ſolution for ſetting the queſtion aſide altogether, by an hon. 
Member (Mr. G. Ponſonby) whoſe motion the Houſe thought 
proper to reject. ¶ It was here remarked acroſs the table, that 
the motion was not rejected, but withdrawn. ] This difference 
in the term, Sir, makes but very little alteration in the ſtate 
of the fact; for it is very well known, that gentlemen, 
warmly embarked in ſtrong party queſtions,. are not 'very 
likely to withdraw them, unleſs the diſpoſition of the Houſe 
indicates that, if preſſed, they will be rejeaed—ſuch, no 
doubt, is the caſe in the inſtance alluded to. The hon, 
Gentleman ſucceeded in his oppoſition to the addreſs, but he 
failed in the motion with which he attempted to follow it. 
All that is at preſent propoſed, I again ſtate, is to give the 
people and Parliament of Ireland time and opportunity to 
know and conſider what the Engliſh Parliament is willing to 


ſhare with them, without attempting the ſmalleſt interference 

Many objections, Sir, have been made to the time of bring- 
ing forward theſe propoſitions, as if it were the, worſt and 
moſt.unſeafonable that could poſſibly be ſelected. It is, how» 
ever, agreed on all hands, that the ſituation of Ireland is truly 


. alarming; that it is threatened with the greateſt dangers ; and 


that to avert them requires the fulleſt attention, and the ut- 
moſt exertions of Government. The only difference of 
opinion, therefore, is, with reſpect to the means by * 
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the evils can be remedied. The Adminiſtration: of this 
country propoſes an Union, as the only ſure, and effetual 
means of affording it tranquillity at home and ſecurity from 
external attacks. On the other ſide of the Houſe; though an 
Union was objected to, no other remedy has been offered. 
For my part, I conceive that there is a peculiar propriety in 
bringing forward the propoſal at this very critical time, when 
the reports of both Houſes of Parliament in Ireland afforded 
irrefragable demonſtration, that there ſtill exiſts amongſt them 
a deep and formidable conſpiracy to ſeparate that kingdom 
from Great Britain, and totally deſtroy all friendly connection 
between them. What then are the beſt means to meet and 
defeat the ends of this conſpiracy. and diſappoint the hopes 
of thoſe by whom it is ſupported and fomented? I know of 
no mode of effectually doing ſo, but to cement and conſoli- 
date, into one powerful and irreſiſtible body, the ſtrength of 

the whole empire, by an Union of the two legiſlatures. 
The ſimilarity of the circumſtances induces me again to 
recur to the oppoſition, ſo frequently and ſtrenuouſly given 
to the propoſal of an Union with Scotland. In various pe- 
riods of our hiſtory attempts had been made to effectuate this 
Favourite object, and as frequently fruſtrated. I ſhall ſhortly 
glance over the hiſtory of theſe attempts, beginning with that 
of Henry VIII, who offered his daughter Mary to James V. 
of Scotland, holding out ſuch inducements as the Scottiſh 
King was inclined to liſten to; but the plan was defeated by 
the intrigues of the French and the Popiſh faction. Edward 
VI. of England, in purſuance of his father's deſign, offered 
himſelf to Mary Queen of Scotland; and though it was 
agreed to, by the Pariiament of that country, the interference 
of the ſame faction rendered this treaty as fruitlefs as the 
former. The plan was again renewed in the reign of 

James I. and though articles of Union were agreed to 
commiſſioners of both countries aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
and ratified conditionally by the Scotch Parliament, yet the 
Jealouſy of the high churchmen at that time cauſed them to 
be rejected in England. The plan was again brought for- 
ward in the reign of Charles I. but ended in ſome unavailing 
conferences amongſt the commiſſioners appointed to manage 
it. In the reign of William and Mary, the propoſition for 
an Union came from the Scotch Convention, and, on a re- 
commendation from the crown, the Engliſh Houſe of Peers 
aſſed a bill for appointing commiſſioners for treating of an 
Voie of the two kingdoms, which bill was thrown out Py 
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che Commons. Thus the matter reſted till the reign of 
ueen Anne, at whoſe acceflion the project alſo failed, 
through the high church influence. But {ome reverſes in the 
eſs of the war, and ſome events which took place in 
Scotland, made England take the alarm, and be as anxious 
for the accompliſhment of the Union, as it was before for- 


ward in rejeding it. And here I wiſh it to be recollected, 


chat when propoſitions to this effect faited in Scotland, it al- 
ways happened through French influence and F rench in- 
trigue. I remember a curious ſimile, which was urged as an 
argument againſt.the Union in the reign of James I. to ſhew 
that Scotland mult be the ſufferer, © lt a rich field,” ſaid one 
of the commiſſioners, *<* lie next to a poor field, the latter 


muſt be the loſer, as all the cattle would not fail to go into 


the richer paſture. After the Union was effected, many, 
no doubt, did from time to time come into the richer field, 
without, however, any injury being ſuſtained by the kelds 
From which they departed. It appeared then, that what 
Krit induced the Aber, of England to become zealous for, 
and to urge an Union witk Scotland, was to prevent the bad 
effects af party and French intrigue in that country. 

What was then the ſituation of Scotland, now became, by 
warious accidents, that of Ireland. France labours by every 
means to form a connection in that country, and has in a 
great meaſure ſuaceeded, as recent and unfortunate events 
xeſtify : an Union is propoſed by Great Britain, as the ſureſt 


- way to put an end to this dangerous conſpiracy, by a conſoli- 
dation of the whole powers of the empire. 


Thoſe who moſt admire the tranſadions which took 
place in 1982, muſt admit, that no arrangement has yet 


taken place adequate to the cure of thoſe diſeaſes which 


threaten the deſtruction of Ireland ; and thoſe who were par- 
ticularly concerned in the ſettlement of that degree of Iriſh 
independence alluded to, had uniforialy avowed, that ſome- 
thing further was neceſſary, for the reciprocity of intereſts 
between the two countries. fo atdently wiſhed for by the 
friends of both. If this deficiency of ſocial compact between 
Great Britain and Ireland be acknowledged, as a recurrence 
ta the proceedings of the times will verify, then it follows, 
that it was in the contemplation of thoſe in power at that 
time to advance, as ſoon as convenient, to the completion 
of this grand 2 It is needleſs to ſtate reaſons, or 
conjectures, for the delay of this final adjuſtment of amity: 


— of eircumſtances contributed to it; but I have no 
| heſitation, 
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heſitation, Sir, in ſaying, that if ſuch a plan as that intended 
had been diſcuſſed and confirmed by the Parliaments of both 
countries, it is more than probable, that we would not now 
have to lament the adꝭs of outrage and rebelliow which have 
ſo recently convulſed and defpotled our ſiſter kingdom, © Ir 
was this lamentable defect in the compact that excited the 
turbulent and obnoxious of ' Ireland—it was this lamentable 
defect that gave riſe to the moſt dangerous paſſions and ani- 
moſities—it in fact prefented Ireland with more refentments 
to ſatiate, and leſs authority to controul. While, then, we 
deplore the late abominable exceſſes, it is our duty to pre- 
vent the return of the ſanguinary ſcenes, by an Union of na- 
tional intereſt, likely to reconcile and command the affec- 
tions of the people. | ? j | 
I again, Sir, affirm, that in any thing which has fallen 
from me for the purpoſe of elacidating my arguments, K 
mean to caſt no imputation on the Parliament of. Ireland. L 
maintain, that with reſpect to the Catholics, they are under 
the influence of prejmiice ; I know at the fame time, that 


it is a prejudice inſeparable from the nature of their ſitua» © 


tion. Attempts were made to ſhew, that the excluſrons un- 
der which the Catholics of this country laboured, did not 
augur well for the Catholics of Ireland, when they thould 


come under our legiſtation. Here again 1 am at iſſue with 


gentlemen who advance this hypotheſis 5 and I do moſt ſin- 

cerely maintain, that an Union is likely to prove advantage- 
ous to the Catholics of both countries, as under the ſame 
legiſlature there is every probability, that after ſome time the 
ſame meaſure of:indulgence will be equally diſtributed to 
both. The Iriſh will ftand a chance of being ſoon put upon 


the ſame footing with: the Engliſh; and ſhould it ever be 


found prudent wholly to improve the condition of the great 
majority of the Iriſh nation, the Engliſh Catholics'mivht-ex-  * 
pect to be no longer under any reſtraints. But after all, F 
am of opinion, there is no compariſon between the ſtate ß 
the Catholics in the two kingdoms; for if in England conſt 
derations of policy have hitherto impoſed ſome reſtridtions 
on the Catholies, I am fully perſuaded that they do not 
think their intereſts neglected, or that any ſentiments of ani- 
moſity, jealouſy, or diſcord, are entertained” againſt them. 
hey may, and naturally do regret the excluſions to wWhieir 


they are ſubjected; but they never, for a moment, entertaia 
a thought that there exiſts againſt them a hoſtile ſpitit, 

either in the legiſlative or executive govetument of this 
, f * country. 
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country, Nobody will venture to aſſert, that ſuch is the 
feeling of the Catholics of Ireland. edc ne n. 
If any Iriſhman ſhould unfortunately prefer French fra- 
ternity to Britiſh liberty, I would moſt earneſtly impreſs up- 


on his mind the horrors and devaſtations of the Continent. 
Should be entertain a doubt of French rapine and murder, 


let him caſt his eyes on Brabant, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Egypt. In theſe miſerable countries, he would 


find the unparalleled effects of the fertile genius of innova- 


tion and reform he would there find innumerable examples 


of a violation of faith—he might there trace the agents of 


villainy ſtarting from one extreme of iniquity to another; 
ſcoffing and ſcorning juſtice and humanity, and, in the very 


face of heaven, defying divine vengeance. Theſe are the 
bitter effects of French fraternity, and by which its miſerable 


victims have been ſunk in agonies of confuſion and deſpair, | 
I beg pardon, Sir, for having troubled the Houſe at ſo 
great length (two hours and twenty minutes) but the obſer- 


vations advanced on the other ſide, and the circumſtances of 


the, caſe, require that I ſhould take a comprehenſive view of 
the whole ſubject ; and from evety conſideration I am in- 
duced, Sir, to vote for your leaving the chair. | 


Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he ſhould not again have preſented 


himſelf on a queſtion on which he had taken up more than 


his ſhare of the time of the Houſe, had it not been for ſome 


of the very extraordinary arguments which had been wrged 
by the right hon. Secretary. There certainly was ſome pro- 


priety in the right hon. Gentleman endeavouring to obviate 
any heat or ill temper by a ſpeech of good humour, but this 


ſtile of argument might be of very dangerous tendency, as it 
inculcated the erroneous idea that pride and a feeling of na- 


tional honour were the only oppoſition with which the mea- 
ſure had to contend. In contending. for. the ſeaſonableneſs 


of the meaſure, the intrigues of the French and the diſcon - i 


tents of the Catholics were the principal topics. If ſa much 


ſtreſs was laid on the intrigues of France, was it not unwiſe 
to increaſe diſcontent. by. preſſing ſuch a plan, and even en- 


couraging the hopes of the enemy, by adding to the number, 


of the diſſaffected the danger of a rupture between the two 


legiſlatures? It was ſaid that the ſenſe of the people was . 


not againſt. the meaſure. The. contrary, however, be- 


came every day more apparent. Reſolutions were 


by meetings in different parties, ſtrongly expreſſive of diſap- 


probafpion of che Union, and the competency; of Patliament 
n ra 1 bpointedly 
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g Frannie The Catholics would entertain hopes | 
but with what juſtice, when they ſaw that the Engliſh Par- 


liament; without the ſame grounds of jealouſy and animoſity, 
had ſhewn an illiberality towards the Catholics even more 
ſtriking than the rigour of the Proteſtants In Ireland in the 
difficult circumſtances in which they were placed, It was 
the Government of this country which had interfered to de- 
feat the inſtructions of Earl Fitzwilliam in favour of the 
Catholics at a moment when the Iriſh Parliament was about 
to yield to their claims. What hope, then, could the Ca- 
tholics entertain of relief from the Parliament of this country 
after being thus betrayed? The right hon. Gentleman ſaid 
that his wiſh was to convince the Iriſh; and he candidly 
confeſſed that he ſuſpected this conviction meant corruption, 
and that the oppoſeis of the Iriſh Union were to be ugh 
off in the ſame way as the patriot Duke of Hamilton allu 

to. Was it poſſible that in all the circumſtances of the caſe, 
the right hon. Gentleman could at preſent treat with the 
Iriſh on equal terms? Were the Iriſh free to treat? Al- 
though he did not conſider the arguments of his hon, Friend . 
(Mr. Grey) fo ill choſen as the latter ſeemed to have imagin- 


| ed, he thought the majority of five of the Iriſh Houſe of 


Commons having decided againſt the meaſure was narrow 
pou, even had there been no circumſtances of corruption. 

reland being, as ſhe now was, at the mercy of this country, 
deſtroyed all pretence to a treaty on equal terms at the pre- 


ſent moment. When the right hon. Gentleman admits that 


the Britiſh Members were the adviſers of the third ſtate in 
Ireland, it clearly followed that the latter were reſponſible 
for all he miſrule which had been committed in Ireland, and 
the ſame confeſſion proved that there was little danger of 

ſeparate view while Britiſh Miniſters were the advifers of the 
preſent meaſure purſued in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ſaid that he meant no diſtreſpect to the Iriſh Par- 

liament, but ſurely .the tendency of his obſervations was 
to prove it little, inſignificant and mean. With reſpect to 
the queſtions of peace and war, they were the prerogatives of 
the King, and the Parliament of Ireland could ſtiſl propor- 
tion their ſubſidies to the ability of the country, which was 
all they could do in an imperial Parliament, if they were not 
out-voted by thoſe leſs acquainted with the ability, or intereſt- 
ed to preſerve the proportion. The right hon. Gentleman, 


in demonſtrating the comparative inſignificance of the dif- 


cuſlions of the Iriſh Patliament, diſcovered that Ireland was 
Vor. II. 1799. 8 . "mn 
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an iſland, and an iſland too ſurrounded by the ſea; and it ſeem- 


ed that going upon the idea of Iriſh bulls and blunders, he had 


conceived that an Iriſh iſland was ſomething not ſurrounded by 
the ſea. Here too, it ſeems, the Iriſh Members, inſtead of 
hearing a Chancellor of the Exchequer who conld be difmiſſed 
in a moment, would liſten to the eloquence of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whom nobody could diſplace. They would 
hear the hon. Gentleman upon his India Budget ; other 
Gentlemen projecting marches to Paris, and ſome diſcufling 
the acquiſition of Corſica, or the conqueſt of St. Domingo. 
Scotland was not oppreſſed, it was ſaid, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman announced himſelf as une of the forty-five Scots 
Members, it ſeemed as if he was about to ſtate himſelf as their 
repreſentative. 'The right hon. Gentleman, with much hu- 
mour, commented on the viſions of a certain Lord Belhaven, 
who certainly did not in his ſpeech feem to have poſſeſſed the 
ſecond ſight in any degree of perfection. In ſome other 
points of his hiſtorical alluſion, the right hon. Gentleman 
ſeemed not to have read quite diſtinctly, for he believed that 
the Pretender, inſtead of putting out, had put in the paſſage 
about the Union into his manifeſto. The late purſuits and 
avocations of the right hon. Gentleman ſeemed to have con- 
fuſed a good deal of his recollection of his early reading, for 
how Julius Cæſar was brought in ſtabbing Mother Caledonia, 
he could not gueſs ; perhaps too the right hun. Gentleman 
might think that Cæſar had ſtabbed Brutus; for in the viſion 
referred to it was her own Son, and not Julius Czfar, that 
was repreſented as ſtabbing Mother Caledonia : 'but a little 
more reading might have informed him, that as Julius Cæſar 
was not a ſon of Caledonia, in that reſpeR, at leaſt, he was 
not guilty of parricide. If the right hon. Gentleman has 
picked up the reſt of his hiſtory in the ſame way, no great 
ſtreſs can be laid on that part at leaſt of his argument. But 
does it by any means follow, that the trade and wealth of 


Scotland might not have equally flouriſhed without an Union . 


as with it? Look to the increaſe of England ſince that pe- 
riod ; look to that of all other trading nations ; but above 
all, look to Ireland, encreafing in wealth, proſperity, and 
commerce, ſince the day of her independence, beyond the 
example of any other country in an equal ſpace of time.— 
Theſe advantages ſhe is in poſſeflion of, and feels at the ſame 
time that an Union would riſk all. But let me afk the right 
hon. Gentleman, if Scotland has thus fattened and flouriſhed 
by her connection with England; whether he is not afraid of 
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exciting an alarm in John Bull by giving him two wives at 
a time, when he has found one ſo expenſive to him already ? 
We are told that England cannot grant the Siſter Kingdom 
the full part:;cipation of commercial advantages; and in ſup- 
port of this is brought the authority of a commiſſioner one 
hundred years ago. But experience has ſhewn, that we 
might ſhare all our advantages with Ireland beneficially to 
ourſelves, and were we now to vote 700,000]. for the im- 
provement of her agriculture and trade, that ſum, inſtead of 
being thrown away, would be retyrned to us with tenfold 
intereſt. If the commiſſioners too were aſked, Whether we 
ſhould give Ireland a free trade? He would anſwer no—but 
we had, with advantage to eurſelves, granted her already 
five-ſixths of all we had to give; and it we added the other 
ſixth alſo to it, we ſhould act wiſely, and both countries 
would flouriſh together, in ſpite of any trumpery predictions, 
To the honour of the Iriſh Parliament, its Members have 
ſpoken, and ſhewn that the majority of them are now ſupe- 
rior to influence. But to argue this queſtion by the numbers 
of the majority or minority is taking a very narrow view of 
the ſubject. The minds of the Iriſh had already been in- 
flamed and agitated, and the propoſal of this meaſure might 
have been thought no more than toſſing a torch into a volcano, 
But nothing can add to the exaſperation which this perſerve- 
rance will occaſion. Mr. Ponſonby withdrew his motion for 
ſetting the queſtion at reſt, from a belief that it was impoſ- 
ſible the Britiſh Parliament ſhould perſevere in it, after the 
mind of the Iriſh Parliament was known. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as the Parliament of Ireland ſhould be acquainted with 
the proceedings of this evening, it was in the nature and» 
tcelings of men, that they ſhould immediately come to ſome 
decided counteracting reſolutions. He then came to the queſ- 
tion of the competency of the Iriſh Parliament, which was 
now agitating in every part of Ireland. If Miniſters de- 
precated the diſcuſſion, they ſhould have choſen a leſs unfa- 
vourable time for bringing the project forward. e 
Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the doctrine broached by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer relative to what he had ſaid in 
his ſpeech when he opened the reſolutions to the Houſe, when 
he declared, That it is a groſs perverſion of the princi- 
ples of all political ſociety, to ſuppoſe that there exiſts con- 
tinually, in every Government, a ſovereignty in abeyance (as 
it were) on the part of the people.” That doctrine, as it 
was ſtated by the right hon. Gentleman, appearedin the ſpeech 
Ma 82 printed 
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printed in the form of an authentic report, now circulating 

with uncommon induſtry through every part of the kingdom; 

and to touch upon that doctrine, it was, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 

which had occaſioned him to recur to the ſubject. * was 

well aware, that attempts to ridicule the docttine of that ſort 

of ſovereignty in abeyance were by no means new. Mr. Burke 
had, in more than one of his latter publications, attacked it 
with equal virulence, but with more ingenuity, though nearly 

in the ſame line of argument. That principle, however, 

which thoſe Gentlemen treated with ſuch ſcorn and con- 
tumely, which the right hon. Gentleman ſtiles a falſe and 

dangerous mockery, Mr. Sheridan contended, was 1n truth 

the foundation and ſecurity of all free goyernments upon 

earth, and moſt emphatically the creator And vital principle 

of the Britiſh Conſtitution. The right hon. Gentleman had 

pronounced, with an emphaſis of peculjar ſcorn, the words, 
« a ſovereignty in abeyance.” I thapk him,” ſaid Mr. She- 

ridan, ** for introducing the term ; it is preciſely the defini- 

tion I would give of this power on the part of the people—a 

right, not in operation, nor in aſſertion, until the great occa- 

ſion calls it forth, but always exiſting in the remembrance 

and contemplation of the Conſtitution—when the right hon. 

Gentleman ridicules the appeal to this princes, on every 

frivolous pretence which may ſuit the purpoſes of party or 

faction, or when he tells us that, when the appeal is made in 
an extreme caſe, a perilous reſponſibility both in law and 

conſcience attaches to thoſe who make it, he tells us no more 

than what the warmeſt advocates for the principle in queſtion 

are ready to accede to him. But it ſeems eyen if the right 

hon. Gentleman were diſpoſed to admit the exiſtence of ſuch a 
right in any caſe, he is ſtill more decided that the people ſhould 

never be told they poſſeſs ſuch a right. This opinion Mr. 

Sheridan combated as futile and 1 mo Oppreſſion might at 

all times, and in any government, provoke reſiſtance, but it 

would be the reſiſtance of deſpair, ſeeking for revenge and 

not regreſs. It was only where a people, inſtructed in their 

rights, met the aſſaults of ill- uſed power, with the conſciouſ- 
neſs, that the juſtice of the cauſe was on their ſide, that re- 

ſiſtance to tyranny could be well conſidered, well directed, or 
ultimately ſucceſsful. - The eternal gratitude of all freemen 

was therefore due to ſuch men as Sidney, Locke, and all who 
had told the people the great fundamental truth on which the 

revolution was built, by which it was preſerved, and on 
Which it now ſtands, The right hon, Gentleman has de- 
wy | A OE 8 clared 
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clared, that if a Parliament is not competent to a Union by 
the ſurrender of the truſt repoſed in it by its conſtituents, you, 
Mr. Speaker, and all of us here are uſurpers. I tell him, 
that if his doctrine reſpecting a ſovereignty in abtyantt on the 
part of the people he true, his Majeſty now on the throne is 
an uſurper ; the Houſe of Brunſwick have been all uſurpers; 
the Reyolution was a foul rebellion, and our preſent formed 
Conſtitution an ynprincipled uſurpation. But, no, Sir, his 
Majeſty holding the crown by the firſt of all titles, the free 
choice of a free nation, muſt know the value of the principle 
which allows the people that choice, and the Conſtitution 
never can be praiſed by us, their reprefentatives, but with a 
grateful remembrance of that ſovereignty by which it was 
obtained for us.” * 
After having ſupported this doctrine on the authorities of 
Hlampden, Locke, Sidney, and other great men who have 
made diſtinguiſhed figures in our hiſtory, Mr. Sheridan con- 
cluded, with earneſtly exhorting Miniſters to give up the 
weaſure altogether, or, at leaſt, to uy, more favourable 
time for propoſing it. He therefore Id vote againſt the 
Speaker 1 tn the chair. | 
Mr. Secretary at War ſaid, that the manner in which the 
queſtion had been debated principally induced him to rife at 
that late hour of-the night. It was not his intention to enter 
into the merits of the queſtion, but to anſwer ſome points 
” which had been urged by Gentlemen on the other ſide of the 
Houſe. It had been urged as if the Union were a meaſure 
propoſed excluſively for the advantage of England at the ex- 
pence of Ireland, whereas, in his mind, ſomething very near 
the reverſe of that propoſition was the cafe, and one could 
not help feeling a little impatience at the manner in which it 
had been received in Ireland. It was ſo much the habit of 
his mind to reſiſt all change, where things were well, that 
nothing but the ſenſe of a preſſing neceſſity could induce him 
to jou 3 to-the change which the preſent meaſure, if car- 
ried into effect, would occaſion. It was his ſentiment at the 
commencement of the preſent war, that England could get 
nothing by the changes which were agitating the world, and 
what he thought then he thought now. England had ſo much 
to loſe, and ſo little to gain, by an Union with Ireland, while, 
on the contrary, Ireland had ſo much to gain, and ſo little to 
loſe, that the advantages might, in truth, be ſaid to be all on 
one ſide, but till the feeling of a ſtrong neceſſity would in- 
duce him to forego all his abhorrence and dread of innova- 
3 | | tion, 
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tion, and give his aſſent to the propoſition of an Union with 
Ireland, The diſorders of that kingdom, in his mind, were 
to be aſcribed to various cauſes, but they chiefly grew out of 
the nature of its Conſtitution, which, like a body diſtorted 
and miſhapen, gave riſe to various diſeaſes, ſome of them 
lingering, and ſome of them acute, but which being inherent 
in its frame, no medicine could eradicate. The deformity of 
this Conſtiiution was its coercive form, It. was like a gar- 
riſon in the midſt of a conquered town. A mere Proviſional 
G.vernment which, whether it, had laſted one century or 
three, was ſtill a Proviſional Government, deriving its exiſt- 
ence, torm, and power from another ſtate. Much of the 
diſtraction alſo of Ireland aroſe from the barbarous ignorance 
ot its people, who were made ferocious from the animoſities 
which exiſted among themſelves, and which ferocity gave oc- 
caſion to new reſtraints on the part of the Government, and 
which again redoubled the fury of the people, fo that Govern- 
ment ſtood in the ſame relation to them as the man did to the 
wolf which he had by the ears, and which he could neither 
hold nor let go. The Conſtitution, therefore, and the bar- 
barous ignorance of the people which grew out of that Con- 
ſtitution, were the remote cauſes of the diſtractions in Ire- 
land, but the proximate cauſe was undoubtedly the inocula- 

tion of French principles. 

<& ————— — That leperous diftillment 

“% Which holds ſuch enmity to the blood of man“ 

that it can never enter without producing death. Unforty- 
nately the contamination had reached Ireland, and to its bane- 
ful influence they were to attribute the late horrible diſor- 
ders of that kingdom. An ancient philoſopher had ſaid, that 
the people. were like a ſea, that the breath of demagogues 
could ſtir into commotion. If this were true, what a ſea 
was the people of Ireland for the demagogues of France to 
ſtir? Government was charged with the imputation of cor- 
rupting the Parliament of Ireland Corruption was not a 
folitary vice. It required two parties to conſtitute the crime 
—the corruptor and corrupted.-, Now, if it were true that 
the Parliament of Ireland was of a nature to be corrupted, 
what would be the conſequence of the Governments ab- 
ſtaining ?; Corruption diſappointed might degenerate into 
faction, and its tendencies ungtatified might be more miſ- 
chievous than if directed into the line of duty. The only 
that he ſaw for the condition of Ireland was to me- 
lioratc the ſtate of the lower eee. | 
: | done 
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done by an infuſion of Britiſh capital and Britiſh manners. 
How was this to be done? By giving ſecurity to thoſe who 
ſhould ſettle in the country; and an Union bid fairer for that 
ſecurity than any other meaſure that could be adopted. In all 
the late horrible diſtractions of Ireland, there was one thing 
which aForded him much conſolation ; and it was that reli- 
gion mixed in their rebellion. This proved ſatisfactorily to 
his mind, that the Iriſh were not Jacobins, and conſequently 
with all their phrenzy that they were reclaimable. Where- 
ever there was religion there was hope, there was a founda- 
tion to work upon; but Jacobiniſm was incurable. It was 
the loſs of ſubſtance which no medicine could ſupply, but 
mere religious rage was but a wound, which ſkill and treat- 
ment might heal. He had no doubt, but that when the pre- 
ſent fury ſhould have evaporated, he ſhould ſee the people of 
Ireland as eager for the meaſure as they were now againlt it. 
It was not intended now to preſs the meaſure, but to ſhew the 
principle ſo clearly as that they ſhould not miſtake the ad- 
vantages which were offered to them. He wiſhed, there- 
fore, to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip ſober; he wiſhed 
to appeal from the Iriſh, mad with independence, that is to 
ſay, independent of reaſon, independent of argument, to the 
Iriſh in a fit mood to examine the propoſition that was of- 
fered them. The Gentlemen wiſhed to poſtpone it until 
there ſhould be a ſeaſon of perfect ſobriety and temper; but 
while the cauſes of irritation remained, was not this puttin 
it off ad græcas calendas? An hon. Gentleman had ſaid, that 
the Iriſh people were not now in a ſtate to give their aſſent 
freely; and yet, they had given their diſſent freely. It par- 
took a little of the confuſion of Iriſh logic, to fay that a body 
which had given its diſſent freely, could not give its aſſent 
with equal freedom, | | | 
The Secretary at War continued. But this is the mode in 
which the hon. Gentleman chuſes to illuſtrate his doctrine by 
example. Gentlemen talk of the unanimity of opinion 
which prevails in Ireland againſt this meaſure : Sir, I by no 
means think that voice and opinion are ſynonimous terms. 
A dextrous party can, we know, create a cry throughout 
the country, when the opinion 'of ſolid, thinking people is 
quite the other way, and | am ſure that the diſpaſſionate peo- 
ple of that country are in its favour. The intention of 
making ſome propoſition of this kind, has been long known, 
and yet it did not at firſt excite ſuch a clamour. The ſtrongeſt 
argument that has been brought againſt this meaſure” is 5 
| | tio 
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tional pride; but that was not mentioned when this ſubject 
was firſt propoſed, and indeed I think the advantages which 
belong to this meaſure fully balance any feeling of that kind. 
Many perſons of ſenſe, natives of that country, I know were 
in favour of the meaſure; they can have had no reaſon to 
change their opinions, and therefore I conclude thoſe opi- 
nions ſtill exiſt, though at preſent drowned in the general cla- 
mour. My right hon. Friend has very fully and ably ex- 
plained the ſituation of Scotland, and the benefits it has de- 
rived from the Union. I 'do not mean to fay that all her 
proſperity has ariſen from the Union, but it (rely is a fair 
argument to ſay, that it has conſiderable effect in producing 
it. That Scotland might grow in the general growth of the 
world this.century, was undoubted]y true, but much of that 
proſperity muſt be owing to the Union with England. With 
re ſpect to the propriety of proceeding in this meaſure, I ſay 
it is not diſreſpectful to the Parliament of Ireland for us to 
proceed; we have a right to lay the meaſure in the view of 
that country, that it may decide upon it, not by paſſion, but 
by cool deliberation. The Houſe certainly is not bound, in 
vindication of its character, to proceed; but if it feels in- 
clined to entertain an opinion in favour of an Union, I think 
it will act wiſely in going into a Committee upon the reſo- 
lations. It is very true that the reſolutions might be made 
known to Ireland without their having been agreed to by the 
Parliament of England; but is there not a material differ- 
ence between having them publiſhed in a pamphlet, and their 
being agreed to by the Parliament of Great Britain? Gentle- 
men have not ſhewn us in what this diſreſpect conſiſts; but 
if we merely ſtate the grounds upon which we have agreed to 
the meaſure, and then add, that we have only agreed to it as 
conceiving it to be beneficial-to Ireland, I cannot conceive 
how it can be conſidered as diſreſpectful to that country, 
There is no more upon which I wiſh to detain the Houſe. 
The hon. Gentleman has gone into an argument upon a ſub- 
ject of 15 importance, I mean upon the general compe- 
tence of Parliament. Upon this ſubject I ſhould have no 
objection to enter into a diſcuſſion with him, if this were a 
proper time. I, however, molt perfectly agree with the 
opinion advanced by my right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), that there is no ſuch thing as a ſovereign 
power in ce in the people. Whether there may exiſt 
any moral right which may be exerciſed in extreme caſes, is 
another queſtion ; the imagination of man can conceive fi 2 

, am 
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a moral right, but I am convinced there is no ſuch political 
right. I am ſure the hon. Gentleman will. not find any 
thing at our, Revolution or connected with our Conſtitution 
which will juſtify ſuch a doctrine: on the conttary, the . 
greateſt pains to prevent any idea of that kind being eſta- 
bliſhed., Upan all theſe grounds, Sir, I ſhall give my vote 
for your leaving the chair. . 

Mr. Sheridan explained that what he meant by free aſ- 
ſent was, that ſugh could not be given by men who were 
under torture. | g e Pan 

Mr. Tierney declared, that never in his life did he riſe with 
more reluctance and difficulty to give his opinion on any ſub- 
ject in Parliament; nor was he ever ſo anxious to defer the 
day on which that opinion ſhould be given. He was really 
ſurpriſed that Miniſters ſhould have ſo raſhly taken ſuch a 
ſtep, without having been previouſly aſſured of the conſent 
of the Iriſh' Parliament; but when that Parliament had de- 
clared in ſo ſtrong a manner its diſapprobation of ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem, that it ſhould be perſevered in, ſtruck him with alarm 
and aſtonihment. The manner in which the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment received: this propoſal, induced him to think, that, not- 
withſtanding the high mode in which. the Miniſter of this 
country was accuſtomed to carry all his meaſures, we might 
at leaſt have ſtipulated for another ſpeech before we could be 
ſure of his perſeverance in fo dangerous a project. If the 
Miniſter could not be prevailed upon to abandon the ſcheme 
altogether, þe-would join thoſe who deprecated his putting 
his reſolutions to the vote at preſent; nor did he admirethe 
conciliating manner of a right hon. Gentleman, who, while 
he profeſſed great reſpect for the Iriſh and their Parliament, 
and compared them at one time to a wolf, and at another 
time ſaid, that he was making an appeal from Philip Sober 
to Philip Drunk, Beyond this it was compared in inſignifi- 
cance, hy one right hon. Gentleman, to one of the Bahama 
| Iſlands. Setting aſide all this, he would aſk what could be 
given to Ireland by an Union which might not ſafely and 
advantageouſly be granted without it? The commercial ad- 
vantages, in their fulleſt extent, were not. comparatively 
trifling; and as to the Catholics of Ireland, the advantages to 
be ex pected by them had no other baſis than probable contin- 
gency, and if they were admitted ta the fulleſt extent of privi- 
leges,ſuch was the ſtate of property in Ireland, that in the courſe 
of 50 years there was no chance that ſo many as 50 of them _ 
could obtain ſeats in the legiſlature of the propoſed Im- 
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perial Parliament. To make the meaſure palatable, it would 
be neceſſary to ſhew what Ireland as well as England would 

ain by their intended Union. During the diſcuſſion of the 
Triſh Propoſitions, it was alledged, that all which they re- 
quired of them was, that the ſurplus of the hereditary reve- 
nue ſhould be applied to the purpoſes of the navy. Yet 
even all the advantages, great as they were repreſented to be, 
Ireland rejected, on the ſuppoſition that the 4th Propoſition 
contained ſomething that would trench upon its independence. 
With regard to the Catholics of Ireland, Earl Fitzwilliam 
early expreſſed the apprehenſion that, in the firſt place excit- 
ing the expectations, and afterwards diſappointing the hopes 
of that great body of people, it might be productive of re- 
bellion. Theſe apprehenſions were unfortunately realized 
by the moſt calamitous events. The Government of Ire- 
land was now under the preponderating influence of England, 
and how happened it that, according to the Iriſh Committees 
of Parliament, half a million of adults had ſworn to a& 
againſt the exiſting Government? Mr. Cooke, the Iriſh Se- 
cretary, ſtated in his pamphlet, that by an Union the Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy would be ſecured ; that on the part of the 
_ Catholics, oppoſition would fink into acquieſcence, and ac- 
quieſcence be ſoftened into content. If this was ſo, could 
it be ſuppoſed that the projected Union, manifeſtly againſt 
the ſenſe of the people at large, could repreſs the deſigns of 
the domeſtic traitors, or damp the ardour of the French, re- 
| Jolved to uſe all means in order to ſeparate and prevent any 
cordial connexion between the two countries? The compe- 
tency of the Iriſh Parliament to ſurrender the independence 
of the national legiſlature, was made a leading feature in the 
debate. He wiſhed, for one, to avoid fo delicate a topic, but 
the diſcuſſion was forced upon him by the Gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe. If it ſhould be thought that the 
Parliament of Ireland had the comperency to relinquiſh that 
truſt depoſited in them by their conſtituents, he apprehended 
that the people would think themſelves entitled to reſiſt, and 
renounce their duty of allegiance under ſuch circumſtances. 
Theſe were queſtions, the agitation of which he feared and 
and deprecated, but Miniſters left him no alternative ; he 
muſt either decide one way or the other. In the Revolution 
which ſo happily took place in this country, all the ſtages. 
were conducted, not by the ordinary Legiſlatüre, but by a 
Convention. The Iriſh Parliament were not competent to 
do what was propoſed to them. The truſt which they be 
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ſhould be rendered back to the people, or the laſt would 
have no. remedy. He acknowledged its competency to do 
any thing but this, and he contended that no Union was 
worth having which was not founded on the free conſent and 
approbation of the people of both countries. If it were 
otherwiſe, inſtead of being a bleſſing, it would prove in the 
end the greateſt of all misfortunes. Should it be carried 
againſt the will of the people of Ireland, a nice and tender 
queſtion would ariſe—What in future is to be underſtood by 
Allegiance in Ireland ? The Miniſter had ſtated to us that 
there was no Speaker in Ireland to moderate the debates, 
{a cry of hear ! hear !) yet it did not appear that any par- 
tiality was ſhewn by the Iriſh Speaker to thoſe who deliver- 
ed their ſentiments on either ſide. As to the Union with 
Scotland, he acknowledged that Mr. Dundas, by his acquire- 
mentsin the language, penſions, and emoluments of this 
country, was a ſplendid example of its benefits; but was 
not he afraid that ſome Iriſhmen may come to participate 
in thoſe advantages? In the Iriſh Parliament it was ſtated, 
that there were no leſs than 116 Penſioners and Placemen 
amonſt its Members; here there could be no more than 100 ; 
yet the Gentlemen oppoſite did not chooſe to advance this as 
an argument in its favour. He could not fee what ground 
of rebellion this ſcheme of Union was calculated to remove. 
Mr. Pitt's ſpeech had been paſted upon the walls of Dublin, 
and by having theſe Reſolutions paſted up in like manner, it 
was no doubt wiſhed that the Parliament of England ſhould 
ſhare, with the Miniſter, the indignation'of the Iriſh people. 
But the Miniſter was of himſelf ſtrong enough to bear all 
this without embarking the Parliament in his cauſe. The 
Britiſh troops were now viewed with ſuſpicion in Ireland, 
and he was ſorry to hear that the Secretary of State had lately 
written circular letters to the Colonels of Militia regiments, 
to know if they were willing to embark for Ireland, as the 
ſituation of that country required a greater force than was 
now employed in it. (Mr. Dundas ſhook his head.) He ſhouid 
be very happy to learn that what he heard upon that ſubject _ 
was untrue, as now that the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, the 
force already in Ireland was more than ſufficient for any or- 
dinary purpoſe. With reſpe& to the general ſpirit of this 
country, he believed himſelf warranted in ſaying, that many 
of the militia regiments, which had bravely volunteered to 
ſerve in Ireland againſt rebels, or the common enemy, would 
not have gone, if they knew that they were to be made the 
a 992 inſtruments 
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inſtruments of forcing an Union on the people. All that 
he required of Miniſters was, not to proceed in the meaſure 
at this preſent time. Every letter from Ireland ſhewed the 
increaſing indignation of the people, at the attempt to intro- 
duce this plan, and the only opinion expreſſed in tavour of it 
was in Cork, and that only by the very members who com- 
poſed the corporation. Yet there was no difficulty or dan- 
ger in meeting on the part of thoſe who were in favour of 
Government. There could be no inconvenience in defer- 
ring the meaſure, as it was agreed on all hands that England 
could not reap any immediate advantage from it. .It was 
propoſed that England ſhould offer thoſe reſolutions at the 
time when Ireland plainly declared —““ I will have nothing 
to do with you.” Was this no innovation? He recollected 
the greateſt Anti-Reformer of the age . Windham) ſay- - 
ing, at the time when Mr. Flood propoſed a ſpecific plan of 
Reform by the introduction of 100 County Knights — 
« What! would you repair your houſe in a hurricane?“ 
yet in the midſt of the hurricane in Ireland the ſame Gen- 
tleman now ſtood forward as the champion for an Union. 
If one hundred Iriſh Knights were to be brought into the 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, after ſurrendering the indepen- 
dence of their own country, they muſt firſt be purified. It 
was alſo a queſtion how much the Britiſh Conſtitution would 
gain by the introduction of a number of Iriſh Biſhops. He 
teared the pride of the Britiſh Miniſter was wounded, and 
that he never forgave the defeat he experienced on the Iriſh 
Propoſitions. ** If, however, he wiſhes to turn a Guy Faux, 
and blow up the Parliament of Ireland, if he feels a ſoreneſs 
and reſentment, let him not embark us in his quarrel. We 
find the ſenſe of the Iriſh people and Parliament againſt this 
meaſure, and if we are to entertain it at all, let us wait till 
we can have an amicable diſcuſſion of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) it is true, has held out the 
Union as a good venture and ſpeculation to the Iriſh Mem- 
bers, and might exemplify the benefits of the Union with 
Scotland by the advantages and emoluments which he him- 
ſelf poſſeſſes ; but let us recolle& that we are proceeding at 
preſent againſt the ſenſe of a whole nation: and if the queſ- 
ang be agitated at all, let it be done at a more favourable ſea- 
on.“ | - 
Mr. Dundas explained. He did not ſay that the Impe- 
rial Parliament would be a good field of enterprize and ad- 
venture to the Members of the Iriſh Parliament; what he 
| ſaid 
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ſaid was, that the Imperial Parliament would afford a wider 
field for the diſplay of talent; and that from the magnitude 
of the intereſts which muſt come into diſcuſſion” in it, the 
conſequence and reſpectability of the repreſentatives would 
be encreaſed. The hon. Gentleman muſt permit him to 
ſay that it was an impertinent obſervation that he had put 
into his mouth, and one which he had never uſed. 1 

Mr. Tierney. „Does the hon. Gentleman mean to call 
my obſervation impertinent!“ W 

A cry—* The queſtion— the wege 
Mr. Tierney. I éconſider ſuch language unparliamen- 
tary ; but I muſt ſay, 1 think the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have uſed it, had he reflected one moment on the 
nature of it.“ Ry | HOY 

Mr. Grey thought his hon. Friend had been miſled by mo- 
mentary warmth, and believed Mr. Dundas did not uſe the 
cx preſſion. 

Mr. Dundas ſaid, he uſed the expreſſion ; but the hon. 
Gentleman ought to recollect that expreſſions not wholly free 
from harſhneſs had been uſed by him in the courſe of his 
ſpeech, and of all the Members of that Houſe, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman had leaſt reaſon to be quick in his per- 
ception or prompt in complaining of any ſlight incorrectneſs 
of expreſſion. But the epithet was not, he believed, unpar- 
liamentary ; it might with perfect propriety, and quite with- 
in the rules of the Houſe, be ſaid at any time, that an argu- 
ment or expreſlion is not pertinent. 

Mr. Tierney expreſſed himſelf ſatisfied with this expla- 
tion. | 

The Sealer ſaid, that undoubtedly the expreſſion as it had 
been uſed, did appear to him to be unparliamentary, but 
knowing that it would admit;of an equivocal interpretation, 
he thought it beſt to decline interfering while there remained 
an opportunity for explanation. | 

Mr. Dundas next proceeded to give an explanation of the 
letter alluded to, as ſent to the commanding officers of mi— 
litia. The letter merely ſtated to the officers of thoſe regi- 
ments who laſt year offered ts ſerve in Ireland, that it would 
be convenient for ſome of thoſe regiments which were now 
in that country to return home, and therefore he wiſhed to 
know whether they perſiſted in their offer of ſervice. 

Mr. V. Grant, — Sir, I ſhall trouble you with but a very 
few obſervations, which will be confined to the queſtion of 
your leaving the chair. The object of thoſe Gentlemen 
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who,oppoſe that motion is, to prevent the diſcuſſion of theſe 
Propoſitions, becauſe, they ſay, the diſcuſſion of them at pre- 
ſent may be productive of miſchief ;” and, in order to prove 
the propriety of not doing it, they have entered very fully 
into. the diſcuſſion of them, They ſay, we think the mea- 
ſure you have propoſed is wrong; and we alſo think you 
ought not to have an opportunity of ſhewing that it is right 
by going into the Committee; we are not pledged to adopt“ 
the Propoſitions. The arguments againſt your leaving the 
chair, Sir, have been, as I could colle them, but three : 
In the firſt place, that it is not a proper time for the meaſure, 
becauſe, in the preſent ſituation of Ireland, the free aſſent of 
that country cannot be given. The ſecond was, that the 
Iriſh Parliament could not give their aſſent; and the third, 
that after what has paſſed in that country, the diſcuſſion is 
unneceſſary and improper; unneceſſary, becauſe it can have 
no effect; and improper, becauſe it may tend to increaſe the 
animoſities and paſſion that now exiſt in that country. With 
reſpect to the firſt objection, that the Iriſh Parliament is in 
that ſituation that it cannot give a free aſlent, I thought that 
objection had been already anſwered by an hon. Gentleman 
on this ſide of the Houſe ; becauſe, if it was admitted that- 
they could give a free diſſent, it follews they muſt have had 
the power of aſſenting if they choſe. But the hon. Gentle- 
man ſays © No; becauſe their aſſent may be forced.” This 
argument implies that we are to employ force to obtain it. 
But if it appears that you do not employ force, then the ar- 
gument falls to the ground. If the hon. Gentleman could 
ſhew to the Houſe that there was any reaſonable ground for 
ſuppoſing that the deliberations of the Parliament of Ireland 
were to be influenced or governed by force, then indeed he 
might ſay that it could not give a free aſſent; but is there 
any thing in the ſituation of Ireland which ſhews that they 
were not perfectly free, or at leaſt that they conſidered them- 
ſelves as being perfectly free to decide this queſtion in any 
manner they thought proper? He undertakes to aſſert, that 
Ireland is not free, when Ireland herſelf aſſerts that ſhe is. 
As to the ſecond Propoſition, reſpecting the competence {of 
the Parliament of Ireland to adopt this meaſure, I can only 
ſay, that if the Parliament of Ireland cannot do it, there ex- 
iſts no power that can. This queftion about the compe- 
tence of Parliament, is one that will admit of mych diſcuſ- 
ſion; and perhaps when we have done, it will be found that 


there was not much real difference of opinion between us.— 
| | It 
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It might be found, perhaps, that I was thinking of moral, 
while others were thinking of legal competence. Parlia- 
ment is morally incompetent to do any thing that is wrong 
but Parliament is legally competent to do any thing. Par- 
liament may do that which the people at large may do for 
themſelves. This is my idea of the competence of Parlia- 
ment. But the arguments of the hon. Gentleman go to ſhew, 
that there is no remedy for an evil which is admitted to ex- 
iſt; for if there is no competence in Parliament, it does not 
exilt any where. It may be ſaid, that competence reſides 
in the people at. large; but how can you collect the ſenſe of 
the people? If you lay down rules by which their ſenſe is 
to be determined, then you influence their determination : 
beſides, if the queſtion is to be decided by.the people at 
large, what right have you to make rules for them at all? 
How is it to be decided who ſhall have a right to, aſſiſt at the 
determination, whether perſons of twenty years of age ſhall 
or ſhall not have that right? But the hon. Gentleman ſeems 
to think, that the aſſent would be good if the electors agreed 
to it. I ſhould be glad to Know why, if the Parliament is 
incompetent, the electors are competent? They themſelves 
exiſt like the Parliament, only in conſequence of the Conſti- 
tution, and the body of the people might ſay to them,“ You, 
the Electors, can do no more conſtitutionally than what the 
Parliament could, and conſequently muſt reſort back to us.“ 
I have already ſhewn, that arguing upon firſt principles, the 
ſuffrages of the people can never be taken ; and the conſe- 
quence then muſt be, that there exiſts no mode whatever by 
which a nation, either collectively or through its repre- 
ſentatives, can give its aſſent to a meaſure of this kind; ſo 
that if every man in the two kingdoms were perfeclly agreed 
as to the beneficial conſequences of the meaſure, by this 
mode of reaſoning, they would be rendered perfectly help- 
leſs, and unable to effect an object which they knew was for 
their common good. For even if you could ſuppoſe that 
every man's vote could be taken upon the queſtion, yet that 
would not be ſufficient, . unleſs every man voted for it; be- 
cauſe you have no right to ſay that the majority ſhall deter- 
mine the queſtion, for the firſt point they would have to diſ- 
cuſs would be, whether the majority ſhould or ſhould not 
decide. The hon. Gentleman has alluded to the caſe of the 
Revolution, but I do not think it has furniſhed him with 
any argument in ſupport of his opinion. With reſpeX to 
the laſt objection, namely, that we ought not to conſider it 


after 
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after what has paſſed in Ireland, becauſe it would tend to in- 
flame the paſſions of the people in that country. This I 
conſider as not treating the Parliament of Ireland with re- 
ſpeQ, it is rather treating them like children than as men of 
rational underſtandings; but if the Gentleman contends, 
that by perſiſting in this meaſure we ſhall treat the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland with diſreſpect, he reduces us to a curious 
dilemma. If this meaſure is ever to be paſſed by both 
countries, it muſt be paſſed on the ſame day, or on different 
days.—If it be paſſed on the ſame day, the conſequence 
muſt be, that it muſt be paſſed in the dark, becauſe neither 
can know what the other will agree to. If it be paſſed on 
different days, then we are open to this ob ection, that we 
ought not to paſs the meaſure until we know whether the 
Iriſh Parliament will accept of it-or not, and conſequently 
the objection will be eternal. It ſeems to me, that as the 
vote which has paſſed in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons was, 
that the ſubject ſhould not be taken into conſideration, that 
it is more incumbent upon Miniſters to bring forward the 
Propoſitions, and that the Houſe ſhould agree to them, if up- 
on conſideration they think they ought to do ſo. It would 
be highly improper in us, wiſhing that an Union ſhould take 
place, that we ſhould leave them in ignorance of the terms 
we meant to propoſe; we owe it therefore, I think, to the 
people of Ireland, to ſtate them—we owe it allo particularly 
to thoſe who, in that country, are in favour of the Union. 
The conſequence of keeping back the Propoſitians will be, 
that every man- who is inimical to the Union will have an 
opportunity of repreſenting them juſt as he pleaſes. If this 
were a Caſe of two hoſtile nations opening a negotiation with 
each other for a peace, and the one found the other unwil- 
ling to liſten to the firſt general overture for negotiation, 
then it might be prudent to produce the terms meant to be 
offered, becauſe the continuance of the conteſt might pro- 
duce a change in your ſituation ; but between two nations, 
fituated as Great Britain and Ireland are, ſurely. it is the 
moſt generous, open, and liberal policy, to ſtate candidly the 
terms we meant to propoſe. If Miniſters had adopted a dif- 
ferent line of conduct, and had dropped the Reſolutions 
Without making them known, Gentlemen would have con- 
demned it as a piece of cloſe policy, and would have ſaid, 
that Miniſters kept their Propoſitions ſecret, with the inten- 
tion of varying them as circumſtances altered. It is ſtated 
that this is an attack upon the independence of Ireland it 
* : cannot 
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cannot be neceſſary to enter into any arguments to refute 
this propoſition, becauſe the meaſure itſelf is founded upon 
a a recognition of its independence. The Parliaments of the 
two countries are put upon an equal footing, and nothing 
can be done without the mutual conſent of both Parliaments. 
How then can this be conſidered as an attack upon her in- 
dependence? The firſt two men that entered into ſociety 
were independent of each other; but if one of them pro- 
poſed to come to ſome agreement for their mutual benefit 
and ſafety, it could not be conſidered as an attack upon the 
independence of the other. With reſpect to the ſettlement 
of the year 1782, 1 ſhall only ſay one word, I think it can 
in no ſenſe be underſtood as precluding the two Parliaments 
from treating with each other. Can it for a moment be 
contended, that by that meaſure the Parliaments of the two 
countries diſabled themſelves for ever from making any pro- 
politions, however calculated to their mutual advantage; 
without entering into the views of the perſons by whom 
that ſettlement was made, it is only neceſſary to ſay, that 
there was nothing at that time finally ſettled. There was 
indeed ſomething unſettled, and nothing ſubſtituted in its 
place. I will not now, Sir, enter into a diſcuſſion upon 
the propriety of the meaſure itſelf, or of the time at which 
it was brought forward—A proper time will come for the 
diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions. I have endeavoured to confine 
myſelf to the principle with which I ſet out, which was to 
ſhew that there was nothing now to prevent us conſidering 
the ſubjeQ, and that your leaving the chair will be the only 
means of conſidering it. | 

Mr. V. Smith ſaid, that he did not think the Union ab- 
ſolutely a bad meaſure ; but he contended, that having been 
rejected by the Iriſh Parliament, we ought not to perſevere 
in it at preſent, | | 

The queſtion being called for, the Houſe divided, 


- Ayes (for the Speaker leaving the chair) 149 
2es - 2 F 8 
Majority, — 124 


The Houſe being reſumed, it reſolved itſelf into a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, SE 
Mr. Douglas in the chair. 2 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved his reſolutions pro 
forma, and the Speaker having reſumed the chair, 
Mr. Douglas reported progreſs, and aſked leave to fit * 
Leave granted. —— Adjourned at half paſt two o'clock. 
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There being but twenty-fix members at four o'clock, the 
Houſe was adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MONDAY, FEB, 11. 

Mr. Manning preſented two petitions praying the Houſe to 
paſs into a law the Bill now before it for making Wet Docks, 
'&c. for the accommodation of trade and commerce, the one 
from the Turkey, the other from the Ruſſia company of 
merchants.—Ordered to be laid on the Table. 

Mr. Manning then moved, That the Wet Dock Bill be 
read a ſecond time. 

Sir 4 Anderſon ſaid, he ſhould not oppoſe the motion, 
becauſe it was underſtood that counſel were to be heard for 
and againſt the meaſure upon the report. 

The Bill was read a ſecond time, and AD TAE to be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 

Sir John Anderſon moved the ſecond reading of the Bill for 
Improving the Harbour of London, by making communica- 
tion through the Iſle of Dogs, &c, 

The Bill was read a ſecond time, and ordered t to be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee; both Committees were after- 
wards made open Committees, by an order that all have voices 
who attend them, 

The time for receiving private petitions was * until 


that 
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that day fortnight, the Speaker obſerving at the ſame time, 
that if the weather {hould happen to be ſuch as to prevent the 
communication in the country, the Houſe might further en- 
large the time; but if not, this would certainly be the laſt 
day for receiving private petitions. _ 

Ordered, That the Houſe do reſolve itſelf into Commit- 
tees of Supply and Ways and Means, on Wedneſday next. 

| THE UNION. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, That the order of the 
day be read, Which was for taking into further conſideration 
his Majeſty's moſt gracious Meſſage. | 

The order being read, he moved, that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that the night when laſt the Houſe 
broke up, the right hon. Gentleman deprecated all motions 
againſt the Speaker's leaving the chair; and it certainly was 
not his intention to oppoſe that by any unfair proceeding, nor 
to ſay any thing more againſt going into the committee ; but 
he underſtood that ſome hon. Friends of his meant to take oc- 
caſion of doing ſo to-night, having hitherto had no other op- 
portunity: at.the ſame time he would fairly own that, what- - 
ever had the effect of delaying this meaſure, was in itſelf far 
from being reprehenſible, and would, if duly conſidered, be 
received by Gentlemen on the other {ide as a boon. Giving 
them opportunities for reflection was conferring a favour 

upon them, and the more ſo from the preſent temper of the 

ple of Ireland. But this was not the purpole for which 
e roſe now ; he roſe becauſe he felt it incumbent on him in 
the view he had of the ſituation of affairs in the two coun- 
tries to propoſe inſtructions to be given to the committee. 
This he knew was in his power to move in the committee it- 
ſelf by way of reſolution ; but he had conſidered the matter, 
and had decided this to be preferable to that mode of pro- 
ceeding. 5 | 5; 
The queſtion had been twice diſcuſſed, and at each diſ- 
cuſſion decided that the Speaker ſhould leave the chair upon the 
meaſure now before the Houſe, and which was in purſuance 
of his Majeſty's Meſſage ; but the Houſe had, as yet not entered 
into any pledge, nor made itſelf reſponſible in any one branch 
of the project of the right hon. Gentleman, and therefore any 
other Member might, with ſtrict regularity, bring forward 
whatever meaſure he might think fit; always underſtanding, 
however, that unleſs it was abſolutely neceſſary, the pre- 
audience ſhould be given 15 the right hon. Gentleman; 2 
. ] 2 , F 
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that he would mean to convey by this, an idea that the Houſe 
ſhould adopt, it was only that it ſhould hear the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and this he thought was only due to 


the Houſe, for it had twice decided to go into the committee. 


The propoſition which he had to make had for its object 
the putting an end to thoſe religions feuds which were ſo 
much complained of by the right hon. Gentleman, as exiſt- 
ing in Ircland—perhaps to thoſe who had not examined the 
nature of the thing, and who had only looked tranſiently at 
the alledged difference between the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland, and the plan of the right hon. Gentleman, the mea- 
ſure now about to be ſubmitted to the Houſe would appear 
too extenſive. It was no leſs than that of faying by a reſo- 
lution of that Houſe, that that which the right hon Gentle- 
man faid could be only accompliſhed by an Union, ſhonld be 
done by a ſingle reſolution. It was to do away all civil and 
religious incapacity on account of religious opinion. Should 


the Houſe think the meaſure right in itſelf he hoped he ſhould 


hear no objection io it on account of the time; that he 
thought highly favourable, inſtead of being adverſe to the 
meaſure. In ſupport of ſuch a remedy, or rather in confir- 
mation of its neceſſity, the Houſe had the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman himſelf in what he had very lately ſaid 


on the ſubje& of religious feuds that diftra& Ireland. But 


there was ſtill a more ſolemn opinion than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman given in the ardour of debate. It was the 
opinion of his Majeſty's Cabinet, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at their head, in the year 1795. uthority 
with which this opinion of his Majeſty's Cabinet, with the 
right hon. Gentleman at its head, was given to the public in 
a more authentic manner than that of the quotations made by 
the right hon. Gentleman upon former occaſions from newſ- 

papers, or from ſome publication of no higher authority than 


a newſpaper, and fully as authentic as the publication of his 


late ſpeech. It was a grave and folemyg declaration made to, 


and laid before the Houſe of Lords in this country—He 


meant the letter of Earl Fitzwilliam on the ſubject of his be- 
ing Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. {Here Mr. Sheridan read 
part of the letter of that noble Ear] upon that ſubject, in 
which his Lordfhip ſtates his underſtanding of the Cabinet 


upon the ſubject of the emancipation of the Catholics and 

alſo an addition, ftating that his Lordſhip was not to, bring 
the matter forward until a periodof more general tranquillity : 

but as the principle was agreed on, he, as Lord Lieutenant, was 


to give it handſome ſu pport on the part of Government.] een 
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the Houſe would ſee that the Cabinet of this qountry, with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at its head, was of opinion that 
full emancipation ought to be given to the Catholics; and that 
when propoſed, Lord Fitzwilliam was to give it handſome 
ſupport. Now he ſhould wiſh to know. from the Miniſter, 
if Lord Fitzwilliam gave this promiſe, held forth this hope, 
and gave this promiſe to the Catholics, he did not think that 
to break it would be dangerous, and whether the Miniſter did 
not then think, as certainly moſt other able men thought, 
that breaking ſuch a promiſe would lead to inſtirreQtion and 
rebellion? The Miniſter changed his opinion upon that ſub- 
ject, and moſt unfortunate it was that he had changed that 
opinion He believed the right: hon. Gentleman was changed 


back again to his former opinion, and lamented he had not 


adhered to it. He would aſk the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether from the bottom of his heart he did not regret, that 
he did not allow Lord Fitzwilliam to give a handſome ſn 

port to the meaſure of the emancipatĩon of the Catholies? 
Whether from the bottom of his heart he did not regret the 
evils which, adhering to his firſt opinion upon this occaſion, 
might have been the cauſe of preventing? He ſhould be 
aſtonĩſſied indeed to hear the right hon. Gentleman ſay be felt 
no ſuch regret. It was now 'rather matter of eurioſity than 
uſe to enquire what the motive could be that actuated the 


M.iniſter and the cabinet to change their ſentiments upon this 


occaſion. The right hon. Gentleman, by his geſtures, ſeem- 


ed to indicate that he did not change his ſentiments upon that 


ſubject - Whether he meant to dupe Earl Fitzwilliam, to 
believe he intended to favour the Catholics, and by means of 
that Nobleman to dupe the Catholics alſo, he khew not. 
The molt favourable ſuppoſition for the Miniſter was, that 
he was ſincerè in his profeſſions io. Earl Kita william, and 
ihat unfortunately he himſelf had afterwards beeit ſfornehow 
or other duped to change his opinion. It was impoſſible to 
loſe ſight of this matter, or to forget what the Miniſter had 
lately ſaid upon the evils which ariſe out of the religious 
feuds in Ireland, and for which he thought in 1795 that the 


emancipation of the Catholies would be a remedy, but which 


lately, he had thought, nothing would cure but a Union It 


was known throughout Ireland that Earl Fitzwilliam's plan, 


as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was the. emancipation of the 
Catholics, and-yet that was afterwards made the alledged 
ground of his recal. That nobleman, however, left Ireland 
with more popularity, he believed, than any other Lord\Lieu- 
tenant ever did. This ſhewed that he mighthave fulfilled the 
e great 
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great leading object of his miſſion, namely, 'the-emancipation 
of the Catholies, without any public danger. To ſupport this 
poſition he would remind the Houſe of what they had heard 


the Miniſter ſay upon the ſettlement of 1782. He had ſaid 


it was frivolous and childiſh ; that the connection of the two 
kingdoms ſhould never have been left to hang upon that mi- 
ſerable thread, as he called it ; and therefore, the emancipation 
of the Catholics, he had a right to ſay, was part of the de- 


| feAts to which the right hon. Gentleman alluded. If that 


was the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, he ought to aſ- 
ſent to any meaſure that had for its object the removal of all 


Jealouſy in any part of his Majeſty's dominions, and that 


could never. be done without the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, even in the event of an Union, nor would the right hon. 


 Gentleman's hints upon that ſubject, that ſomething of that 


nature may be adopted after the Union, in the leaſt tend to the 
diminution of that jealouſy. Now the Miniſter, and thoſe 


who agreed with him, had put us in this ſituation, to ſay that 


ſome remedy was neceſſary—he believed that to be true. 
The Miniſter ſaid, that nothing but an Union was an ade- 
uate remedy.—A right hon. Gentleman, a friend of the 
Miniſter's, did not ſeem to approve of the remedy itſelf in 
tirae of trouble and irritation, but ſaid we had no choice be- 
tween that of adopting it now or of putting it off, and that 
with a vengeance, ad Grætas Calendas. Was he to conſider 
that Gentleman as ſaying, that Ireland was now in a ſtate of 
intoxication and delirium, ſuch as ought to be put into a 
ſtraight waiſtcoat ? Certainly he did ſo. But the Miniſter 
himfelf ſaid, we ſhould wait for a ſeaſon of cool reflection 


with Ireland; thus theſe two Gentlemen differed widely in 


opinion, the one thinking that the meaſure was a good one, 
but that time ought to be taken to allow it to be calmly con- 


ſidered; the other, that it is hardly good for much in itſelf, 


but that no time ought to be allowed for the conſideration, for 
if you poſtpone it, you may as well put it off —ag Grecas 
Calendus.— But in truth, the Miniſtes himſelf had no fixed 


_ *time for the conſideration of a ſettlement ot the Union—He 


did not fix a day on which the Iriſh were to ſurrender their 
conſtitution. | | 


No the remedy which he had to propoſe, for the evils of 


religious feuds, would apply to every thing which the Mini- 
ſter had ſtated as a ſubſtantial evil in the condition of the 
ople of Ireland, full as well as any Union he propoſed ; 
and, without any irritation, would have a beneficial effect on 
the Iriſh' Parliament, The Miniſter had ſaid he hoped the 


Mem 
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Members of the Iriſh Parliament might be brought temper- 
ately and calmly to conſider this important ſubject. He hoped 
that they would conſider the ſubject temperately and calmly. 
He believed they would reconſider the ſubject; and that the 
calling them wild wolves, and names of that deſcription, was 
not the way to conciliate their good wil—they would recon- 


ſider their prejudices, perhaps ſome of them honeſt preju- 


dices; they would reconſider, that the refuſal of the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, after a promiſe to grant it, was a 


breach of faith, and a great cauſe of the weakneſs of Ire- 


land—that many of the leading men there would retrat what 
they had faid—the Miniſter might ſmile at this; for although 
he never retracted his words, yet in deeds no man was ever 
more pliant—they would reconſider how much they were 
promiſed by a Lord Lieutenant, and how they were deceived 
by his Majeſty's Cabinet in recalling that Lord Lieutenant 
before one promiſe was fulfilled—they would reconſider how 
much of an inſult it was to the underſtandings of the Ca- 
tholics to be told that their reſtrictions are neceſſary to the 
ſafety of the ftate—they. would reconſider that they were the 


only body of Catholics in any part of the civiliſed world who. - 


were as a body thus ſeverely treated—they would. reconſider 
that, although they make up three-fourths of the population 
of a great and powerful kingdom, they are not poſſeſſed of 
more than forty thouſand a year of real property in the king- 
dom, although they who could thus have but ſo little influ- 
ence, were excluded: from privileges for fear of influence 


they would reconſider the general illiberality that had been 


ſhewn towards them, upon all occafions, in Ireland, and in this 
country—they would reconſider, that there are many ſtates 
in Germany where the Roman Catholic faith is the eſtabliſhed 
one, yet Proteſtants are admitted into places of the higheſt 
truſt and honour—they would conſider, that it is an inſult to 


common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that the preſent power of a depoſed 


and fugitive Prince, the Pope, can be formidable to any ſtate 
upon earth in the preſent condition of things; that venerable 
ſonage would hear, with amazement and affliction, that 

is power was made an excuſe for depriving three-fourths of 


the inhabitants of a large iſland in the Atlantic of moſt of 


their valuable rights in ſociety the Catholics in Ireland 
would reconſider all theſe things, and when they reflected on 
what they had already met with from the Government, they 
would be ſatisfied they muſt either give up their opinion or 
their country. They had tried the pledge of the Govern - 

ais ment 
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ment of this country; they found it had been forfeited ; the 
exits ere tos freſh in the recollection of the, Houſe to need 


rocital: it was from a conviction of the neceſſity of a better 


ledge than that of the right hon. Gentleman, to the Catho- 
len ut d; namely, the pledge of ihe Houſe of Com- 
ow ok ogland, on/which..they\would rely, it was to pro- 
mate Kerpen ofothe people of Ireland, and to encreaſe 


_. the;trengthiof! the two countries, and to preſerve the Con- 


ſtuution of: choth, that he ſhould now move 


Phat it be ah inſtivatibn t to the Committee to confider how far it would 
* with juſtice and policy, and conducive to tlie general intereſts, 
and eiptially to thel conſolidat ion of the ſtrongih of the Britiſſ Empire, 


were, Ry Gia) Th I cities 2h account of Religipus en to be done 
away t rou rd Lajelh y's 's dominions. 18 * 


„The Chonerlhrig the Exchequer ſaid be had bonn ling, ac- 
cuſtomed to bear extraordinary propoſitions from the hon. 
Gentleman, hoſe motion Was now before the Houſe ; but 
of all extraordinary meaſures; this was perhaps the moſt ex- 
traordinary. He told the Houſe he moved for inſtructions, 
where, by his own admiſſion; no inſtruction was neceſſary, 
becauſe the Committee might receive it without inſtruction 
from the: Houſe. He did not with, of his on accord, to 
delay the queſtion for the Speaker's leaving the chair, and yet 
he bellowad a plan which muſt have that effect, and that for 


the purpoſe of doing what might be done in a Committee 


after the queſtion. for leaving the chair was diſpoſed of. The 
hon. Gentleman muſt either. beinſincere.in his profeſſed can- 


_ dour about delay, or in the motion which he had juſt ſub- 


mitted tothe Houſe. He could not be ſerious in both. Why 
he who was unfriendly to delay, ſhould move a meaſure: be- 
fore ihe Speaker left ahi chair, which could be moved at any 
time afterwards, the hon. Gentleman had not explained to 
the Houſe. 'He ſai, that after the Houſe had twice decided 
the Speaker ſhouldſ leave the chair, free audience ought. to ba 


this before theſe reſolutions, inſtead of allowing that pre- au- 


dience, was a contradiction which the hon. Gentleman was 
more intereſted in explaining than any proves: who „aper 


dim.coukd beiſuppoſed to be. | | 
Tus hon: Gentleman had hain, that the — — pros 
poſed fouls be uſeful for every purpoſe for which the Union 


was ſaid to be deſired. It was to be uſeful as an act of the 


Britiſh: Parliarnent; for, in he ifirſt inſtande, ĩt could be no- 


thing Ale Coen — meaſure of one 


a 


- 


given tothe author of the propoſed reſolutions ; why he moved © 
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branch of the Britiſh Parliament; but which, to be of any 
uſe whatever, muſt be made to controul the Parliament of the 
other kingdom; that is to ſay, the hon.. Gentleman, by this 
motion, aſked the Houſe of Commons to do an act, the only 
effect of which, if it was to have any effect, was to be that 
of deſtroying the power of the Parliament of Ireland alto- 
gether—a pretty extraordinary meaſure for a Gentleman who 
profeſſed to be ſo ſtrenuous an adv cate for the independence 
of the Parliament of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman wanted 
to do without Union, that which without Union was abſo- 
lutely impracticable. We were to put an end to diſabilities 
in lreland, not by a vote of the Iriſh Parliament, who alone, 


according to the hon. Gentleman's own doctrine, had com- 


petence to examine the queſtion, but by an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment who had no concern in it. He was not here arguing 
the wiſdom or policy of religious diſabilities or diſtinctions, 
this was not a fit ſeaſon for that purpoſe ; ſuppoſing, there- 
fore, there was no danger to the Proteſtants, who, though in- 


ferior in number, had the preponderance in property, by this 


motion, the reaſons againſt it were, that it was to the Par- 


| liament of Ireland that queſtion ought to be ſubmitted, and 


the Parliament of this country could not entertain the queſ- 


tion without proceeding upon a principle which muſt deſtroy 


all idea of independence in the Parliament of Ireland; and 
that this was a meaſure of infinitely greater encroachment 


upon the rights of the Iriſh nation than any plan of an 
Union, having for its baſis the conſent of the two Parlia- 


ments, could potlibly be. To ppport this motion, and to 


maintain that the Legiſlature of Ireland was independent of 
this country, was to argue two points that were oppolite to 
one another, and a greater abſurdity could never occur in ar- 


gument. He, and thoſe who agreed with him, ſaid, that 


there were certain evils felt in Ireland which nothing but an 
Union would remove. The hon. Gentleman admitted the 
exiſtence of many of the evils, but diſapproved of the re- 


medy; and by way of propoſing a better, he called upon a 


* 


Parliament of one country to vote for the other; and that, 


too, when the circumſtances of the two countries were diſ- 
ſimilar. While the two countries were ſuppoſed by the hon. 
Gentleman to be hoſtile to one another, their way to appeaſe 
them both was to do that which muſt exaſperate one of . 


| F & & 0 * * A. * — f . 
that is, aſſuming the right of reſolving for it, in utter diſre- 


ard of its own opinion, and contrary to the hitherto de- 
clared opinion of its Parliament- He ſhould not follow the 
; t 2. 8 I® TTL 34s FA LING ad - 
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hon. Gentleman any further upon this ſubjeCt, although there 
were many points urged by him which. very eaſily admitted 
of anſwers, but he ſhould not ſhew that neceſſary readineſs 
to enter on the proper buſineſs of the day, which it was his 
duty to manifeſt, namely, that of moving, that the Houſe re- 
ſolve itſelf into a Committee on his Maſeſty's gracious Mel- 
ſage, if he entered into a view of collateral points. He there- 
fore concluded with moving the order of the day. W 
The Speaker explained, that in paint of form, the motion, 
if conſiſtent with the Meſſage from his Majeſty, ought not 
to be put in its preſent ſhape; for, in that view of the caſe, 
to give it precedence to the order of the day, it ſhould con- 
tain the words, “in the firſt inſtance.” Bur if it was in- 
conſiſtent with the Meſſage it might be put as it was, be- 
cauſe then it might be conſidered as having no direct refer- 
ence to the Meſſage, and might be made a ſubſtantive reſo- 
lution. But althiongh it was competent to the hon. Gentle- 
man to take this courſe, it was to be obſerved that. it was a 
very unuſual one. ag f ; | 
Mr. 6heridan then added the words * in the firſt inſtance,” 
by way of amendment to his motion. ' He had now a right 
to addreſs the chair again, and he would avail himſelf of that 
opportunity. He thought it was a little extraordinary to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman talk, as if he doubted whe- 
ther another Member was ſerious in what he propoſed to the 
Houſe—what it was that the right hon. Gentleman found 
aſſing in his own mind, that made him fo very ready to ſuſ- 
ect that another perſon ſaid one thing, and intended another, 
he knew not—he dared'to ſay, he felt within himſelf ſuffi- 
cient admonition to guard againſt human duplicity. He 
knew not how to deſcribe the imperial arrogance of the Mi- 
niſter, upon this, as well as upon every other occaſion ; but 
e ſeemcd to be tremblingly alive to the honour and inde- 
pendence of the iriſh Parliament, and complained that this 
motion went to diQate to the Iriſh Parliament—nothing was 
more ſilly than an attempt of this kind; there was no dic- 
tation in any part of the motion; it only propoſed to expreſs 
an opinion in favour of the Catholics, upon which the AY 
liament of Ireland might exerciſe its power, and adopt, or re- 
- jeQ it, as they ſhall think fit; but this tenderneſs for the 
Parliament of Ireland was extraordinary, from a man, whoſe 
favourite plan was not to give them an opinion, as this mo- 
tion profeſſed to. do; but which called upon them to ſurren- 
der all power of legiſlation altogether, — this was a trick too 
i . Iüftlxvolous 
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frivolous for him to dwell upon. But the hon. Gentleman 
ſlipt by a conſiderable part of the argument, He ſaid, there 
was no remedy to the religious feuds in Ireland, but an 
Union. This was really the charge againſt him: Why, if 
he was of this opinion in 1795, did he tell Lord Fitzwilliam 
that theſe feuds might be removed without an Union ? Why 
did he authoriſe that Nobleman to make promiſes which were 
not fulfilled ? Why did the right hon Gentleman occaſion all 
the maſſacres, and all the tortets, and all the horrors that had 
been felt in Irelahd? [Hear ! hear! hear] Yes, he was, 
and thoſe who ſupported him, and placed a metceyary confi- 
dence in him, were the authors of all the calamities of Ire- 


land. He ſaid, they were fo; was it a little thing to ſay, 


that the Engliſh-Cabinet, with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at their head, had determined that the Catholics ſhould 
have their emancipation, and then ſuddenly to turn routid and 
recal the very man who was authoriſed to make this declara- 
tion? Was that a little charge againſt the right hon. Gentle- 
man? It was, for him to ſay, why he did all this? Certain it 
was he did, and certain it was that calamities had followed. 
He, vas now propoſing to do no more than what the King's 
Cabinet authoriſed Lord Fitzwilliam to do in the year 1795. 
He propoſed now to adopt an opinion which had been ex- 
preſſed by the King's Cabinet. The queſtion then was ſimpl 
this Was it fit that the Houſe of Commons ſliould expreſs 
in 1799, what the King's Cabinet, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at its head, had expreſſed, and authoriſed to be 
carried into effect, in 1795? He wanted a 2 for which 
the Iriftr Catholics would have ſome reſpect, the pledge of 
the Parliament-of Great Britain, inſtead of that for which 
they could have none, the pledge of Executive Government. 
He felt this moſt forcibly, but he ſhould not take the ſenſe of 
the Houſe upon it, unleſs ſome friend of his inſiſted upon it, 
for he had no pleaſure in giving trouble without profit; but 
he would ſay that he was fully convinced of the great advan- 
tage to both this country and Ireland, if he could perſuade 
the Houfe to adopt the meaſure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that the argument and 
the motion of the hon. Gentleman, were inconſiſtent with 
one another, and could not ſtand together, and therefore he 
would take the liberty of ſaying they were rather ridiculous, 
The hon. Gentleman might be- offended when his ſincerity 
was doubted, but when he moved a thing that was utterly re- 
pugnant to the argument frm he attempted to ſupport ih | 
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it was no new thing, nor a bad compliment to the nnder- 
ſtanding of the hon. Gentleman, to doubt whether he was 
ſincere in both. He had therefore intimated that doubt, 
becauſe both could not ſtand together. The motion was, to 
declare in England that to which alone an Iriſli Legiſlature 
is competent; the argument was, that this was neceſſary in 
order to conciliate the Iriſh—that was to ſay, to conciliate by 
means that mult be likely to exaſperate. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had diſcovered that an amendment was neceſſary to 
his motion, and this was for the double purpoſe of ſhewing 
it was not conſiſtent with his Majeſty's Meſſage, and of adding 
a few more contradictory obſervations of his own. He ſaid, 
he was tremblingly alive to the independence of the Iriſh 
Parliament, and that at the ſame time, while he thus pretended 
to feel for that independence, he propoſed a meaſure tending 
to its deſtruction. He would ſay, that ſo far was the propoſed 
Union from being of that tendeney, that it was a meaſure 
founded on, and fairly growing out of that independence 
ariſing out of the very toundation of independence, and that 
it was a meaſure to which independent parliaments alone 
were competent. The Union was no diQation ; the propo- 
ſal of it was only an invitation to another legiſlature to con- 
ſider. The meaſure of the hon. Gentleman muſt either be 
totally nugatory or dictatorial. He propoſed only, that the 
Iciſh legiſlature ſhould judge-for themſelves—the hon. Gen- 
tleman propoſed to paſs in England, that which belonged ex- 
cluſively to the Iriſh Parliament. Fhen the hon. Bene. 
man ſaid, that fome expectations were held out in the year 
1795, which were refuſed to be ſanctioned in the year 1799. . 
As to that part of the tranſaction of 1795, to which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded, he would ſay, in the firſt place, the cir- 
cumſtance of refuſal, to give to the Catholics the emancipa- 
tion then in queſtion, was no cauſe of the diſcontents and diſ- 
. traCtions of that country; as the hiſtory of the whole of the 
rebellion and its, circumſtances proved—proved to the con- 
viction of every fair and impartial obſerver—proved by the 
teſtimony of the hon, Gentleman's friend. On the evidence 
of that perſon, in defence of his character, that hon. Gentle- 
man appeared upon his oath. That perſon, the accomplice - 
in a greater degree, than any other, the author of that trea- 
fon, which is falſely ſaid to be owing to the want of the 
Cathotic emancipation, and other diſputes concerning, reli- 
gion. I fay, it was not from hoſe diſputes originated the 
rebellion. I ſay, that none of theſe diſtractions ariſe from 
a | F/T — AE 
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any promiſe that was made to any perſons in Treland, and 
afterwards withdrawn, or to any authoriſed promifes that 
were to be held out, and which were afterwards withdrawn. 
This is not the firſt time I have had occaſion to ſpeak out 
upon this ſubjeQ. It is not the hrſt time I have ſtated this 
I ſaid the ſame thing when a queſtion was moved in this 
Houſe, that required that declaration from me. I ſtated my 
reaſons for not going further than T did; I ſay now, there 
were no hopes given to Lord Fitzwilliam to hold out, which 
were afterwards retracted or withdrawn. I do aſſert, that 
from the Cabinet of this country, with the the individual 
now ſpeaking to you at their head, no ſuch authority was 
given, and therefore noſuch authority was withdrawn, That 
1 now ſtate as a fact here, and wilt ſtate in every ſituation 
wherever the ſtatement ſhall become neceſſary, 
Mr. Sheridan faid, that the right hon. Gentleman denied 
what was put before the public by the authority of the noble 
7 \ Earl; the caſe was of great importance, and ought to be put 
into a courſe of enquiry. If the right hon. Gentleman fail- 
ed in the proof, or ſhrunk from the enquiry, only one plain 
: and clear concluſion could be drawn by every honeſt man in 
N N the kingdom. 1 Bs FA 5 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, he had no objection 
to conſider this point, nor was it inconſiſtent with the import 
of the King's Meſſage; at the fame time, he felt himſelf 
bound to object to the original motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, as he could by no means agree that that Houſe ſhould 
be called upon to conſider the ſituation of the Catholics of 
Ireland, whilſt both Parliaments remained diſtinct, becauſe 
he conſidered fuch a motion to be an attack upon the inde- 
pendence of the legiſlature of Ireland. n 
The queſtion was then put upon the motion, with the 
amendment of the words“ in the firſt inſtance,” and nega- 
tived. The queſtion was alſo put upon the original motion 
and negatived. ee ee 4 
The queſtion being put—* That the Speaker do now 
leave the chair,” | e | Ron wk 
General Fitzpatrick roſe and ſaid, he had not the'vanity to 
ſuppoſe that any arguments of his could divert the right hon. 
Gentleman from a project on which he ſeemed fo much to 
have ſet his mind, and perhaps he might incur cenſure” for 
what he was about to do, eſpecially when he told the Houfe 
that his motives were to a certain degree perſonal in what he 
was going to fubmit; and yet be hoped that 'an individual, 
' 1 
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in a particular, ſituation, as he was himſelf, might be per- 


mitted to call the attention of the Houſe. 


In 1782, he was officially employed in carrying into effect 
what he would venture to ſay was then univerſally conſidered 
as a final adjuſtment between this country and Ireland. He 
mult here remind the Houſe how the caſe ſtood, and he would 
venture to affirm, that if ever there was a compact ſolemnly 
entered into, and binding between a prince and ſtate, or 
between any one ſtate or kingdom with another, binding up- 
on both, the compact of 1782, between England and Ire- 

nd, was of that character and deſcription ;| and he could 
not help thinking, that the right hon. Gentleman would re- 
collect that many perſons, and perhaps the majority of the 
zople of Ireland, thought they did not fee it carried into 
effect until the year 1783, but that they did think they ſaw it 


then carried into effect. It might be ſaid that the Union 
now propoſed was not inconſiſtent with that ſettlement. He 


had no means of knowing what the Miniſter had already ſaid 
upon the ſubject but through the medium of the newſpapers, 
and to be ſure, if they fairly reported what was ſaid, no two 
things could be more inconſiſtent with one another that the 
ſpeech of the Miniſter and the ſpirit of the ſettlement of 
1782, He knew not whether he was to refer to the authority 


| of the newſpapers upon this ſubje& No] no l j well then, 


he would confine his remarks to what he had heard from the 
Miniſter to-night. This Union, he ſaid, grows out of the 
independence of the Parliament of Ireland, that was to ſay, 


it grew out of the ſettlement of 1782, between this country 


and Ireland. Now to bring in a meaſure into one Parliament, 
and to enter into reſulutions upon it, that is to ſay, in the 
Britiſh, Parliament, by which the other, that is to ſay, the 
Iriſh Parliament, is to furrender (for ſo it muſt in ſome de- 
gree) to the other, appeared to him to be totally inconſiſtent 
with the independence of the Parliament of Ireland which 
Was eſtabliſhed in 1782. He would ſay that the indepen- 


_ dence of the 1riſh Parliament muſt diſappear after the Union, 
and that it muſt be ſacrificed before any Union could take 


lace. But to return, and to ſay a few words on the ſubject 
of the Reſolutions in Ireland, and the eſtabliſhment of the in- 
dependence of the legiſlature of that country. He was in 
Ireland, and had a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons there when 
the Reſolutions paſſed in 1782. He held at that time an offi- 
cial ſituation. It was wiſhed at that time to talk them over, 


which they were very fully, after they came to that Aſſem- 
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bly. The whole of that Aſſembly almoſt was well diſpoſed 
to theſe Reſolutions ; but there was one Member of that 
Houſe, who was afterwards a Member of this, who was not 
very well diſpoſed to them, he meant Mr. Flood. He called 
on him as an official perſon in that Houſe to ſay, whether 

there was any other meaſure to be grounded on that reſolu- 
tion; to which he anſwered, and aſſured that Gentleman, 
from the authority of thoſe with whom he aQted, there was 
no conſtitutional meaſure to be brought forward ; there were 
ſome meaſures to be brought forward upon commerce, and 
he knew not what—| Hear ! hear ] but ſtrialy ſpeaking 
there was nothing remaining of a conſtitutional point to be 
ſettled. Surely the Union was a Conſtitutional point, and 
therefore was fo far inconſiſtent with the ſettlement of 1782, 
and which he aſſured Mr. Flood was not to be followed up 
with any meaſure whatever. This he aſſured that Gentle- 
man. He would venture ta ſay that for the fifteen years 
following this reſolution, there had been no doubt entertained 
upon the independene of the Iriſh legiſlature in a conſtitutional 
point of view. He was certain he ſtated what he had ſaid 
already to Mr. Flood, and every body who knew any thing of 
that Gentleman knew he was not likely to be ſatisfied with a 
trifling anſwer; nor was he the more likely to be ſo at that 
particular moment, for he was not a friend to the admini- 
ftration of that day. He confeſſed, therefore, he was ſur» 
priſed to hear the right hon. Gentleman ſay any thing of a. 
{light nature againſt the ſettlement of 1782. He muſt con- 
ſider that right hon. Gentleman as a party to that ſettlement : 
he was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the Rocki x HAM Admi- 
niſtration— he was a very active Member of Parliament ever 
ſince he came into the Houſe : he did not know whether the 
Tight hon. Gentleman took any ſhare in the debates upon that 
ſubject; moſt probably he did, if he was not preparing a 
plan for the improvement of the repreſentation of the people 
in that Houſe : he would go further and ſay, it was a ſettle. 
ment which not only had the approbation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but was a meaſure that was univerſally approv- 
ed of; it had the approbation of many of thaſe who-were 
now the friends and adherents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
ſome who had 'been called into another place for changing 
their political ſentiments, while he remained where he was, 
| becauſe he had not changed them. Lord Auckland, then 
Mr. Eden, moved for the repeal of the ſtature of the ſixth of 
George the Firſt ; Now the right hon. Gentleman called the 
N x ſettlement 
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ſettlement of 1782 a childiſh ſettlement : upon what ground, 
he confeſſed he knew not. he ſeemed to think much of the 
difference which happened to take place between the Parlia- 
ment of this country and that of Ireland upon the queſtion of 
the regency - thai was a diſpute which fortunately never came 
to an iſſue, but all difference upon that ſubject might be laid 
_ aſide for ever by a ſingle act; and indeed he ſaw no reaſon 
why the ſpirit of the law, which provides that the ſame per- 
| ſionagé ſhall hold the Sovereignty of both countries, ſhould 
* not be extended to the caſe of a regency; it would certainly 
be juſt and ſalutary to have ſuch an act, and it was eaſy to 
make one, and therefore it was childiſh to object to the two 
independent Parliaments exiſting together on that ground. 
As to Ireland being ſtated to be vulnerable, he could not 
help obſerving that it had often been imputed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of this country, that, while he de- 
cries, he imitates and follows French examples. He knew, 
_ +, of nothing more violent in all the conduct of the French in 
point of breach of faith than this meaſure of the Miniſter 
was to the people of Ireland. He ſhould ſay that he knew 
of nothing in the conduct of the French that in point of 
breach of faith was more atrocious than this meaſure would 
be towards Ireland if carried by the Britiſh Parliament. 
Not even the conduct of the French in Switzerland would 
deſerve to be conſidered worſe than this. That it was not 
for any particular hatred to the people of Switzerland that 
the French conducted themſelves there as they had done. It 
was With a view of increaſing their own power. He was 
not attempting to juſtify the French in what they had done 
- —God-forbid he ſhould ; and he juſtified this meaſure as lit- 
tle; they were both founded upon the will of the ſtrongeſt. 
With regard to the terms of the Union he did not mean to 
ay any thing, nor was it neceſſary, in the view he had of the 
thing, to conſider any thing about terms, hecauſe the whole 
was founded upon a flagrant breach of faith. — He was ſome- 
| thing of an Iriſhman himſelf, although an Abſentee; and 
| the would fay, the better the terms appeared to be, the more 
_ be ſhould, perhaps, be induced to dread them s 
. N 


Timeo Panaos et dona ferentes. 


= For achat ſecurity would the Triſh have for the continuance 
5 of theſe good terms? How could they enforce them from 
1 thoſe who ere ſtronger than themſelves? He ſhould be glad 
| to know, when the Imperial Parliament met, what chance 
| Tonk, hich as ſaid to be a place in which this meaſure 


Was 
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was approved of; he ſhould be glad to knaw what chance Cork 
would have with Briſtol if the intereſts of the two cities ſhould 
. claſh ? He could not help remembering that the late Mr. 
Burke loſt his ſeat for Briſtol, in. conſequence of the ſhare he 
took in a meaſure ſuppoſed to have been advantageous to 
Ireland—this he only ſtated to ſhew the local ſpirit by which 
Ireland would be overpowered if the Union took effect. 
-In ſhort, he would ſay, that if this meaſure had originated 
in Ireland, the entertaining it here might be fair, but that 
it ſhould originate in the Britiſh Parliament was a thing of 
which he ſhould never have had any conception if he had 
not been the witneſs of the meaſure. But without compli- 
menting the Parliament of Ireland, he would ſay, that what- 
ever opinion he had of their virtue, he had not ſo mean an 
opinion of their common ſenſe, as to think they could be 
brought to aſſent to this meaſure, to annihilate at a blow the 
whole of the Conſtitution of their country. Accordingly 
they had decidedly declared againſt the meaſure. It was 
univerſally odious to the people of Ireland. He really be- 
lieved that if any man were to ſay any where, out of that 
Houſe, that this meaſure was popular in Ireland, he would be 
laughed at. Under all ſuch points, he owned he was unable 
to comprehend the reaſon of the right hon. Gentleman for 
perſiſting in this meaſure. It was impoſſible for any thing 
to be more odious than this meaſure, on account of the 
breach of faith, without which it was impoſſible to entertain 
it for one moment. _ | 
The right hon. D. Ryder began by obſerving, that while 
one Gentleman on the other fide of the Houſe principally 
reſted his arguments (if arguments they could be called) on 
ſtigmatiſing with the epithet, mercenary, the ſupport given 
to the Miniſter by the Gentlemen on this ſide of the Houſe, 
it was ſomewhat ſatisfattory to him, to ſee another hon. 
Gentleman (Colonel Fitzpatrick,) ſtand up, and borrow the 
grounds of what he advanced, from the conduct he had pur- 
ſued, while acting in the capacity of a ſervant of the Crown. 
This unqualified and indiſcriminate uſe of the word merce- 
nary, he could not conceive to be reconcilable with the tone 
and temper of parliamentary language; or, if it was per- 
ſiſted in, and tolerated, he ſhould deem it equally conſiſtent 
with parliamentary decorum to retort the imputation upon 
thoſe who threw it out, and accuſe them (whatever the ten- 
dency of real motives might be) of acting from malice, 
wickedneſs and injuſtice, and from the moſt flagitious ſug- 
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matey which it was poſſible for the depravity of the human 
eart to coriceive.—| Mr. Sheridan teſtified an anxjouſneſs to 
explain, upon which Mr. Ryder hinted, that ht was ready 
to wait for the hon. Gentleman's explanation, in the hope 
that he would give to his expreſſions a different interpre- 
tation, | 

Me" beine then roſe, and faid, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not ſtated his words accurately, and that he had 
confined them to an application, within which it had not 
been his (Mr. Sheridan's) intention to circumſcribe them. 
What he had aſſerted was, that the right hon Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), by retracting the pledge, and 
fruſtrating the hopes which at the opening of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam's adminiſtration he had held out to the Irifh Roman Ca- 
tholics, was truly and really the cauſe of all the miſeries and 
calamities that have ſince continued to afflict Ireland. To 
thoſe in general who ſupported that right hon. Gentleman when 
he gave that pledge, and who equally ſupported him when he 
retracted it, he did apply the word mercenary, wherever 
| theſe perſons were to be found, and he could not help ex- 
preſſing his ſurpriſe that fome Gentlemen ſhould take fire at 
It, and betray a degree of ſoreneſs at what they would not 
admit was applicable to themſelves, but this he muſt regard 
as one of thoſe flips into which their intemperate warmth 
has not unfrequently hurried the too touchy ſenſibilities of 

theſe Gentlemen. He could therefore fee nothing unparlia- + 
mentary in the manner in which he had applied the words— 
mercenary ſupporters of the Miniſter. 

Mr. D. Ryder then proceeded and ſaid, that whether ſuch 
general inſinuations of impure motives to any ſet of Gen- 
tlemen could be regarded as allowable by the rules and orders 
of the Houſe, or not, he would not now wait to examine, 
but ſtill he ſhould think himſelf warranted in ſaying that 
ſuch language argued a total deficiency of the more delicate 
feelings. As to the anxiety which the right hon. General 
ſeemed to Iabour under to juſtify the conſiſtency of his con- 
duct in the Iriſh buſineſs of 1782, he could fee no room for 
ſuch anxiety, for no one impeached the conſiſtency of that 
Gentleman's conduct with regard to the then proceedings; 
that imputation militated againſt thofe only who contended 
that the reſolutions which then paſſed ſhould be looked upon 
as containing a final adjuſtment ; they were not held in that 
light by the framers of them, and thoſe who wiſh to ſup- 

port them as meant to be definitive, evince but little 7 | 
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ſight or political wiſdom, and perhaps went farther than 
thoſe very perſons would now be anxious to do, whoſe con- 
duct they were ſo forward to defend. In-ſome points indeed 
the meaſure then adopted might be regarded as final, but it 
was no ſuch thing, as it related to what might afterwards 
come to paſs between two independent legiſlatures. What 
farther was to be done for the regulation of the latter point, 
reſted with the Crown, and the ſucceſſor of Lord Carliſle 
evidently had it in contemplation. This, he believed, could 
not be denied by the right hon. General, as he believed he 
would not contradi&t him when he made the aſſertion, that 
ſome points were ſtill remaining to be ſettled between the 
independent Legiſlatures of the two Kingdoms, Mr. Ryder 
next proceeded to ſhew, that when the commercial propoſi- 
tions were brought in, they merely applied to commercial 
purpoſes, and that the pledge n the independence of 
the Iriſh Legiſlature, which had been ſo much inſiſted upon, 
argued no inconſiſtency in the conduct of thoſe who now 
propoſed a Legillative Union, as neceſſary and expedient for 
"the intereſts of both Kingdoms. How far would thoſe go, 
who pretend, that the 40% of that independence 
preclude the conſideration of the preſent queſtion, that no 
interference can be now allowed reſpecting that indepen- 
dence? Will it be contended, that no two people can unite 
unleſs they be numerically equal in population and in wealth, 
and in the number of their repreſentatives in parliament? 
This would be conſidering the queſtion on very narrow 
grounds indeed—while in reality it was one of the moſt im- 
portant and extenſive nature. The proportional ſmall part 
which Ireland was now to hold in the Imperial Legiſlature, 
would by no means prove detrimental to its intereſt. This 
was evident from the caſe of Scotland, as after the Union, 
they can be no longer regarded as ſeparate nations; conſe- 
juently their intereſts cannot be ſeparated neither. After 
chewing that the caſe of Mr. Burke having been obliged to 
vacate his ſeat for Briſtol, on account of the part he took in 
the lriſh propoſitions, Mr. Ryder began to comment upon 
the reſolutions of 1782, and begged pardon of the Houſe for 
again diſcuſſing what had already been ſo fully diſcuſſed.. 
heſe reſolutions, he would again contend, went to ſettle. 
many points; but nothing that finally determined on the 
conſequences that might ariſe from the exiſtence of two in- 
dependent legiſlatures ; conſequences which were then fore- 


{cen and felt, both by the Miniſters and the Parliament of 
A 3 | that 
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that day, and who confeſſed that enough had not then been 
done; but on this ſubject it was unneceſſary for him to 
dwell, and he would now advert to the ſtrange compariſon 
that had been made uſe of by the hon. General ; the com- 
ariſon he meant was, that wherein the hon. General aſſi- 
milated the project of the propoſed Union between Ireland 
and Great Britain, to ſome other re-unions made by France. 
The inſtance ſelected by him was far from being well choſen; 
it was that of Switzerland—than which none could have 
excited a more general feeling of indignation and horror; 
and he was ſurpriſed that in the mild temper with which the 
hon. General had deprecated all irritation, and the wide range 
which he had taken of hiſtorical events, he ſhould have ſe- 
lected none out of the many, but the atrocious conduct of 

France towards unhappy Switzerland. This was a ſtrikin 
proof how differently ſome actions are viewed by different 
minds. How elſe can it be accounted for that a compariſon 
could be inſtituted between the moſt atrocious act of the moſt 
atrocious Government; an act of the moſt atrocious inſo- 
lence and barbarity ; an act, not ſolicited, but forced againſt 
the will of the people; with one that is ſimply propoſed by 
the Britiſh Parliament, to be diſcuſſed with the full, free and 
mature deliberation of an independent legiſlature, of an in- 
dependent country; a diſcuſſion in which no arms are to be 
uſed but thoſe of reaſon, and the reſult of which is to de- 
pend on the free uninfluenced conſent of the two countries— 
an Union, the advantages of which become more clear by 
atient diſcuſſion, and which is oppoſed by nothing but a 
Halle, though a natural national pride, and which is not in- 
tended to infringe upon and violate the independence of a 
country, but to melt its legiſlature into that of another equal- 
ly independent, cannot ſurely enter into compariſon with that 
which has been aſſimilated to it, where the reverſe has in 
every point been practiſed ; he was at a loſs indeed to con- 
ceive how ſuch a compariſon could enter the mind of any 
man, unleſs it were an effort of wit, which endeavours to 

find out a reſemblance between objects the moſt remote. 

General Fitzpatrick explained, and ſaid that the hon. Gen- 
tleman ſcemed to allude to ſomething which paſſed when he 
was in office, concerning the neceſſity of ſettling not only 
commercial but imperial points. He recollected nothing of 
theſe imperial points, if by theſe the hon. Gentleman meant 
conſtitutional points, which were ſaid to be ſettled, or in- 
tended to be ſettled, when he had 3 a ſhare in the Adminiſtra- 
tion 
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tion of Ireland; nor had any final ſettlement like that now 

ropoſed been ever in the contemplation of the Duke of 
Portland or his friends ; their only wiſh was to give com- 
plete ſatisfaction to Ireland. As to the compariſon between 
the preſent meaſure, and that ated upon by France with re- 

ard to Switzerland, it was never brought forward by him 
in the light or intention in which he ſeemed to be under- 
ſtood by the right hon. Gentleman. No man was leſs diſ- 
poſed than he was to excuſe or palliate the atrocious conduct 
of the French towards that country ; nor had he compared 


it to what was now propoſed to be done with reſpect to Ire- 


land; he only inſinuated that the reaſon which ſeemed to 
have ſuggeſted the meaſure, namely, to protect Ireland as 
the molt vulnerable point againſt the enemy, and thus ſecure 


the integrity of the Britiſh Empire, might be equally acted 


on by France in the caſe of Switzerland in order to ſecure 
her own poſſeſſions, though ſhe had not indeed advanced that 
plea to juſtify her aggreſſion. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſpoke to the following ef- 
fet:—Sir, there are ſome points which have occurred in 
the right hon. General's ſpeech, that it is impoſſible for me 
to hear without a conſiderable degree of emotion, and which 
] cannot ſuffer to eſcape without that marked notice to which, 
from their extraordinary nature, they are entitled. He has 
made an alluſion with reſpect to the treatment of Switzerland 
by France, as if the fair and equal queſtion of conſtitutional 
and commercial arrangements, between this country and Ire- 
land, could in any ſhape, however tortured by the wildeſt 
flight of extravagant ſpeculation, be compared to any one of 
the violent, unprincipled and brutal tranſactions which have 
for ſeven years diſgraced, degraded, and rendered infamous 
the government of France; as if two nations, with ſeparate 
and independent legiſlatures, entering into the candid and im- 
partial diſcuſſion of their reſpective claims and intereſts, 
with the great and ultimate view of conſolidating an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the increaſed proſperity and permanent ſecurity of 
the whole, could, with any kind of conſiſtency, be compared 
to two nations, one of which tyrannically aſſumed the power 
of annihilating the rights and independence of the other, 
while that other, unable to refiſt the wanton attack of ſu- 
perior force, was compelled to ſurrender up every thing that 


conſtituted its deareſt and moſt valuable conſiderations. The 
hon. General has attempted to qualify the application by 
ſtating, that it might be ſupported from the principle, that, 


as 
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as France intended to attack the Britiſh empire in Ireland, 
Which was her moſt vulnerable part, the meaſure now under 
diſcuſſion has been brought forward to ſecure the Britiſh em- 
pire from the danger ſhe was expoſed to in that quarter. 
Arguing on this principle, he ſays, that France would alſo 
have been vulnerable, had Switzerland been left in the ſitu- 
ation in which it was before, ſeparate and unconnected with 
the Government of France. Yet the hon. General admits, 
that France has not juſtified her conduct in that proceeding. 
Here then, from his own conceſſion, is no kind of juſtih- 
cation advanced, even after the commiſſion of the groſſeſt 
als of tyranny and uſurpation, While every meaſure is 
adopted on our part, previouſly to any act whatever, that 
can lead to a full, free, and liberal inveſtigation of reciprocal 
benefits and mutual advantages.— What, then, Sir, is the re- 
ſemblance which has been ſtated ? If ſuch principles are once 
admitted, there is hardly any maxim that will not be con- 
taminated by their adoption. If France, indeed, ſhould ſay 
to Switzerland, „our intereſts are involyed in a common 
cauſe; our mtereſts are equally: vulnerable, becauſe we have 
a free and virtuous Government; becauſe our exiltence is eſ- 
ſential to yours; becauſe you are ſituated in our neighbour- 
hood, and unleſs you retain the enjoyment, and even an aug- 
mentation of your political and commercial bleſſings, you 
muſt not only ſuffer yourſelves, but expoſe us to danger,” the 
reſemblance might in a certain degree be allowed. But if, 
on the contrary, they have, by eyery baſe machination and 
inſiduous art, undermined the Government of Switzerland, 

and finally ſubverted it by open violence and brutal force; if 
they have proſtituted the word liberty to reduce the people 
of that unfortunate country to a ſtate of the moſt abject and 
deplorable flavery, there is an end to the compariſon. If they 
bad again ſaid to Switzerland,“ We are two independent 
empires, connected, it is true, by the deareſt relations of 
mutual intereſt; engaged in an arduous conteſt with a com- 
mon foe, the toe of every thing that is honourable, juſt, and 
virtuous ; we wiſh to draw nearer the relations that exiſt be- 
tween us; we defire to knit the ties that bind us cloſer to- 
gether, not by an iron link of bondage, but by the links of 
affeQion, of fincere friendſhip, and cordial regard; we wiſh 
to melt them together, in one maſs, not in making one 
country nothing, and the other all, not in the complete de- 
preſſion of one, and in the unqualified repreſentation of the 


dther; the reſemblance attempted to be drawn by the hon. 
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Gentleman might fo far be granted. But while the recok 
lection of the batharous proceedings of the Government of 
France with reſpect to that unhappy country, is freſh in the 
mind of every man, the hon. General's ſuppoſition is abſurd 
and ridiculous, the parallel is unfounded and miſerably weak: 


In the meaſure now ſubmitted to our conſideration, we only - 


propole to join in a more firm, compact, and advantageous 
manner, thoſe who are already united by motives of the moſt 
irreſiſtible nature. We only deſire to unite and conſolidate 
with us thoſe who are already aſſimilated to us in their con- 
ſtitution, manners, and views, and whoſe intereſts, and exiſt- 
ence cannot be ſeparated from. our own. Is it then, Sir, on 


this extraordinary ſort of compariſon that the right hon. Ge- 


neral relies with all the talents and diſtind neſs for which he 
is remarkable, in order to prove what he is pleaſed to call a 
grofs breach of faith on the part of this country to Ireland, 
inferior to none, not excepting even the caſe of Switzerland? 
The only ground on which it can be defended is, that of its 
proceeding from the exerciſe of wit, the peculiar province of 


which is to combine and aſſociate ideas the moſt diſtin and - 


and remote from each other in nature, and I am ready to ad- 
mit that in the diſplay of wit few are ſuperior to the right 
hon. General. Yet though he may have been very happy in 
the extravagant brilliancy of combination on the preſent oc- 
caſion, he muſt permit me to ſay, that we have been inſenſi- 


ble to the effect which he wiſhed to produce, and this inſen- 


ſibility muſt have proceeded either trom his manner of de- 
livery, or our dulneſs to the ſhafts of his wit as well as to the 


powers of his eloquence. But, Sir, the right hon. General 


declares, that having been abſent from the Houſe during the 
debates which have taken place on this important queſtion, 
he. has come forward this night to defend and vindicate the 


conſiſtency of his conduct. This eagerneſs at vindication 
appears at leaſt unneceſſary ; for having thought proper to 


abſent himſelf, it muſt be allowed that he has done nothi 

which requires vindication ; and I am afraid, from the ſenti- 
ments which he has delivered in the courſe of the debate, 
that he has involved himſelf in the embarraſſment which he 
fo anxioully wiſhed to avoid. Now, Sir, I beg leave to ſay a 
few words With reſpect to the inconſiſtency which is imputed 
to our proceeding. Let me put the queſtion; Is there any 
thing inconſiſtent in the conduct of two ſeparate legiſlatures 
rendered perfeRly independent by the adjuitment of 1782, in 


diſcuſſing and entering into agreements and regulations, 


which 
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which any two ſtates, equally ſeparate and independent of 
each other, might do? Can the right hon. General maintain 
that by any recognition of the independence of the Iriſh Par- 
liament in the year 1782 we made Ireland more incapable of 
treating of the queſtion of Union, or of any other grand po- 
litical conſideration, than any other country whatever ? 
Where then, Sir, are we to find any ground for the charge 
which is brought forward againſt us of a breach of faith? 
And it muſt appear, that the imputation of a breach of faith 
is as inapplicable to the meaſure, as the cold-blooded alluſion 
of France and Switzerland to Great Britain and Ireland. I 
muſt therefore ſay, that in the remarks which the hon. Ge- 
neral has made, he ſeems to throw out remarks which tend to 
excite inflammatory ideas. So much, Sir, for the breach of 
faith of which this ſerious complaint is made, and now a few 
words for the final adjuſtment -on which Gentlemen place 
ſuch great reliance. I mean the adjuſtment of 1782, in 
which the hon. General ſlates he has been peculiarly concern- 
ed, and in which I am alſo ſaid to have had a conliderable 
iſhare. I think it neceſſary once for all to ſtate, that I never 
faid it could not be altered, I only maintained that it was to | 
be conſidered as a final recognition of the independence of 
Ireland. But fo far from conſidering it as a final ſettlement: 
between the two countries, I was decidedly of opinion, that 
it only led to future arrangements between them. This 
ſenſe of that meaſure was molt unequivocally underſtood, 
and could not at that period be liable to miſconſtruction or 
perverſion. The Lord Lieutenant, to whom the hon. Gene- 1 
ral was ſecretary, went to Ireland with that expreſs view; 
and ſuch was the opinion of his hon. Friend, who is occa- 
ſionally abſent from this Houſe, who gave it as his convic- 
tion that the country was pledged to bring about a final ad- 
juſtment. Therefore, Sir, there can be no difficulty in ſhew- 
ing that the preſent meaſure has naturally grown out of the 
| adjuſtment of 198A, as I have already ſaid, and conſequently 
| that arrangement was incomplete, defective, and precarious. 
In ſupport of this, I have only to refer to the journals of 
the Houſe. [Here the Chancellor of the Exchequer read a 
paragraph from the journals to the following purport :} It 
was then reſolved, after the adjuſtment of 1782, that the con- 
necion between both kingdoms ſhould be ſettled on a ſolid 
and permanent baſis. If the opinion of this Houſe is to be 
conſidered as of importance, and certainly nothing can be 
more explicit and ſtriking than the words in which that 
. | opinion 
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opinion is expreſſed, it muſt follow that the connection was 
not then, as it is repreſented, finally ſettled. It is on the 
contrary evident, that a further agreement was deemed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. But as no doubt can exiſt with reſpe@ to 
the full recognition of the independence of Ireland, | aſk, 
taking that independence in its moſt unqualified ſenſe, was it 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the connection, while it was held a po- 
ſitive doctrine that ſome further points ſhould be diſcuſſed and 
agreed to? This ſubject gives riſe to another conlideration 
againſt the final adjuſtment of 1782. The acknowledged 
and eſtabliſhed independence of two ſeparate legiſlatures, has 
been advanced as a reaſon of conciliation between them; but 
if this reaſon be properly weighed, it will be found to operate 
in a contrary way, ſince the very ſeparation of their rights 
and powers is more calculated to diſunite than to conciliate. 
Having already ſaid ſo much on this point, and finding that it 


ſtill continues the object of diſcuſſion, I feel, Sir, it is impor- 


tant to ſift it to the bottom, and I will, with the patience of 
the Houſe, endeavour to have it effected. In conſequence bf 
the ſtatement made by the Parliament of Ireland againſt the 
ower claimed by the Parliament of Great Britain of makin 
8 for them, a bill was judged wanting to repeal the Act 
of George I. and a motion to that effect was aſſented to by 
the Britiſh Parliament. This power aſſumed was therefore 
laid aſide by the repeal of the declaratory law. After this 
bill paſſed, an addreſs to his Majeſty was carried, praying him 
to take ſuch further meaſures as might appear to him proper to 
ſtrengthen the connection between the two countries. | Here 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer read the proceedings on 
that occaſion from the journals. ] A reſolution of the Com- 
mittee (tated, that it was hoped his Majeſty would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as would eſtabliſh the 
connection on a ſolid and permanent baſis. And what, Sir, 
was the conſequence of that reſolution? The next day 
Mr. Secretary Fox reported to the Houſe his Majelty's moſt 
gracious anſwer, „That he would take ſuch meaſures as 
might be neceſſary for that purpoſe.” With the view of ful- 
filling that important object the Duke of Portland was ſent 
to Ireland, with the right hon. Gentleman as his Secretary, 
and I now aſk him, Were there not inſtructions given him 
then for the accompliſhment of the further arrangements ? 
I hope he will anſwer me Yes or No. Does he fay that 
there was no pledge given to eſtabliſh the connection between 


both oa 1 age The right hon, Gentleman ſays, that his 
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recollection of what paſſed when he was in office is clear 
and perfect. I cannot exactly know what he means by the 
obſervation, unleſs he means that it is more pleaſing to re- 
eollect tranſactions which have paſſed during the time he re- 
mained in office, and that he thinks it leſs pleaſant to re- 
member circumſtances which have happened ſince he left his 
official ſituation, and wipes them over by the deficiency of 
memory. I acquit the hon. General of being any party to 
the acknowledged plan of promoting the connection by fur- 
ther meaſures ; but if he will turn to records and conſult cer- 
tain documents, he will find it eſtabliſhed beyond the pro- 
bability of doubt, that the primary object of the noble Duke's 
filling the ſituation of Lord Lieutenant was to complete the 
connection which had been left defective and precarious by 
the adjuſtment of 1782. I do not heſitate to affirm that the 
mind of the noble Duke on that occaſion never failed to be 
impreſſed with the ſubſtitution of ſome new ſyſtem to the ſet- 
tlement of 1782, and I maintain that that ſyſtem was not a. 
ſyſtem confined and narrowed to commercial conſiderations, 
but extending to and embracing queſtions of imperial regu- * 
lation and arrangement between Great Britain and Ireland. — 
This was, I repeat, the conſtant object of the care and at- 
tention of the noble Duke, while the hon. General was Ye- 
cretary in Ireland, and I aſſert it from ſtrong and undeniable 
authority. I do not wiſh to enter into particulars now, but 
I am ready to furniſh proofs to the right hon. Gentleman of 
what I advance in this reſpeQ at any time, and I maintain, 
without the fear of being contradicted, that the primary ob- 


ject of the Duke, when at the head of the Government in 


Ireland, was directed to the eſtabliſhment of a new ſyſtem * 
calculated to promote and perpetuate the connection between 
the two countries. It is very far from my intention to argue 


that the ſettlement of 1982 pledged the parties to the meaſure 


of an Union, but I contend that it clearly went to the ne- 
cellity ot ſome new ſyſtem, and the queſtion now is, whether 
the propoſed Union does not eſſentially conſtitute that new 
ſyſtem? I am decidedly of opinion that it naturally grows 
out of what is improperly termed the final adjuſtment. I 
have now, Sir, but a few points to notice. The right hon. 
Gentleman ſays that I was a party to the adjuſtment of 1782, 
but is it material to the Houſe whether I was or not? I admit 
that in point of fact I was; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
means that I expreſſed decided opinions, and took an active 
part on that occaſion, I muſt deny the charge. I * 0 
| | di 
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did not open my mouth on the ſubject; I was not in any of- 
ficial ſituation, and had no opportunity of knowing the in- 
tentions of Government but by their public declarations. 
As a Member of Parliament I was oſtenſibly implicated in 
the determination of the Houſe. I went fo far as to admit 
the independence of the Irifh Parliament, but I did not agree 
to any meaſure that prevented the ſettlement of any further 
arrangements. If it had been true that his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters had declared a new ſyſtem was neceſſary, and after- 
wards ſtated that no ſuch thing-could be agreed to, I declare 
] was not a party to any ſuch conduct. | ſay that this ad- 
juſtment was childiſh and puerile, if contrary to the ſenſe of 
Parliament, if contrary to its own ſpirit, if contrary to the 
future improvement and happineſs of beth kingdoms, which 
it clearly is while conſidered as final. While the right hon. 
General argues in favour of it, who, to make uſe of a law 
phraſe, ſtultifies himſelf but the right hon. Gentleman who 
argues againſt himſelf? I therefore contend that the adjuſt- 
ment of 1782 is by no means final; and if the contradictions 
which ariſe from the acts of Gentlemen themſelves be not 
ſufficient to prove this aſſertion, I appeal to the Journals of 
the Houſe, i appeal to the conduct of Government and of 
Parliament on that occaſion. | | | 
General Fitzpatrict in explanation ſaid, that though he 
certainly had acceſs to the official diſpatches tranſmitted to 
Government by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, while he 
acted as Secretary to the Duke of Portland, it could not be 
ſuppoſed, that after a period of ſixteen years, he could be able 
to ſpeak with accuracy to their contents, but this he could 
aſſert, that the objects which the Duke of Portland at that 
period had in view (as far as he was acquainted with them) 
did not relate to any imperial conſtitutional points. The ap- 
pointment of commiſſioners was in agitation, but the arrange- 
ments to be conſidered were not ſuch as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſuggeſted. This —_ he could ſtate with cer- 
tainty, that in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons he had ſaid in 
anſwer to Mr. Flood, that it was not in the contemplation of 
the Government to bring forward any thing to affect the final 
ſettlement which had been made, or to touch on any conſti- 
tutional points, and this declaration was made on the arrival 
of the news of the reſolution of this Houſe, which had been 
inſiſted upon. It was to be recollected too, that the Duke of 
Portland had been but two months in Ireland in an official 
ſituation, his longer ſtay "AY been occaſioned by a fall rom 
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his horſe, after he had ceaſed to have any ſhare in Govern- 
ment. It was true that the mode of appointing commiſ- 
ſioners for treating of the points in view, was once thought 
of by the Duke of Portland, but it was afterwards abandon- 
ed, as it was conceived that the buſineſs might be done with- 
out commiſſioners. As it was a point of fact which was at 
iſſue, however, certainly the right hon. Gentleman, as he had 
ſo much acceſs to the Duke of Portland, might aſcertain the 
truth; for his own part he knew of no other objects in con- 
templation but thoſe he had alluded to, which were not of an 
imperial and conſtitutional nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not doubt that 
the hon. General had made the declaration, that no intention 
was entertained to interfere with the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Iriſh Legiſlature, but (till it was felt by the 
exiſting Government that it was inconſiſtent with that inde- 
pendence, by compa, to ſettle many points which aroſe out 
of the new ſyſtem between the two countries. He certainly 
again aſſerted, that the Duke of Portland, from the time of 
the adoption of the reſolutions here, had been labouring at a 
ſyſtem to replace that which had been demoliſhed, that it was 
intended to appoint commiſſioners to ſettle by compact the 
points in queſtion, not merely points of a ſubordinate or com- 
mercial nature, bit to prevent any claſhing of the imperial 
intereſts of the countries. There might be no plan drawn out 
and detailed, but ſomething of the kind was in contempla- 
tion, and the neceſlity of it fully recogniſed, 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, after having delivered his ſenttments ſo 
fully on a former night, he ſhould now ſay only a few words, 
and confine himfelf to the tranſaQion in 1782. He had met 
with an authentic document of the underſtanding on the bu- 
fineſs in Ireland at the time. It was the Addreſs of the Houſe 
of Commons on the reſolutions in queſtion. That Addreſs 
was moved by Mr. Grattan, and certain expreſſions in it 
were ſo remarkable as to leave no doubt on the ſubject. The 
paſſage ſtated, that in conſequence of what had been done, no 
conſtitutional queſtion could now ariſe to interrupt the har- 
mony between the two countries. The debate aroſe on this 
clauſe ;z it was ſuggeſted by the Recorder of Dublin, that 
aQual recognition, inſtead of mere repeal of 6 Geo. I. was 
neceſſary. He found in the ſame authentic record to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded, the ſpeech of his hon. 
Friend (General Fitzpatrick), on this occaſion. [ Doubts were 
expreſſed from the I zeaſury Bench of the authenticity of the 
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record produced by Mr. Tierney.] That ſpeech, however, 
could not have been fabricated for the preſent occaſion, and it 
ſtated his hon. Friend to have ſaid, that if the final adjuſt- 
ment was not conſidered as having ſettled the whole queftion, 
he had no hopes that it ever would be ſettled. The Houſe 
divided for the claufe, and there was for it 210, and againſt it 
there were only the two Tellers, for there were none to be 
told. It wasto be preſumed, then, that the buſineſs was con- 
ſidered as ſettled, and the conduct of the Duke of Portland 
ſince had ſhewn that he had conſidered it in this light. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas (aid, that it was now admitted, that 
by the adjuſtment of 1982, the independence of the Triſh 
Legiſlature was completely acknowledged, and certainly no- 
thing had ſince been done which could prevent the two inde- 
pendent legiſlatures of the two countries from adopting any 
meaſure which they might think adviſable. ' He wiſhed to 

aſk the hon. General whether, at a period ſubſequent to the 
Addreſs which had been alluded to, when a reſolution was 
taken to prorogue the Iriſh Parliament, that meaſure had not 
been delayed in conſequence of the Doke of Portland ſay- 
ing, that he entertained ſome hope of being able to obtain a 
ſettlement of thoſe points which the independence of 1reland 
made it neceſſary to arrange; hopes, however, which he 
afterwards ſtates to have been diſappointed ? 

General Fitz patrict ſaid; he had no recolledtion of the cir- 
cumſtance; he was abſent for ſore time at the period alluded 
to, bit as far as he knew, and he imagined that he was ac- 

uainted with the intentions of the Duke of Portland at that 
period, he had never entertained the deſign of any other ſettle- 
ment but that for which it was intended to appoint commiſ- 
ſioners, a deſign which was afterwards relinquiſhed. 

Mr. Fones deprecated the further agitation of the queſtion 
of Union at the preſent moment, as pregnant with the utmoſt 
danger. The language uſed in the diſcuſſion he thought 
likewiſe calculated to excite irritation in Ireland, and parti- 
cularly reprobated the language of the right hon. Secretary 
when ſpeaking of the Iriſh Parliament. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas ſaid, he never had uttered a word 
di ſreſpectful of the Iriſh Parliament, not did he ſay that they 
were inſignificant. All he had ſaid was, that from the ſitua- 
tion of the Iriſh Parliament, and the objects to which its at- 
tention was confined, it could not be ſo reſpectable as it 
would be if elevated to a ſhare in the greater concerns Which 
this * had to diſcuſs. Xp 
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Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he was ſurpriſed to fee ſo much pains 
employed to prove that there exiſted a pledge to do ſome- 
thing farther in conſequence of the adjuſtment of 1782, as 
he could not diſcover that Miniſters could derive any aid to 
their argument by fixing ſuch a pledge on the Parliament of 
either country. It appeared to him rather to be a diſadvan- 
tage to the argument they maintained, as Parliament would 
not be ſo free to act as it there had been no pledge, This 
Houſe had recognifed EFreland to be independent by an Act as 
ſolemn as the Bill of Rights; and the Iriſh Addreſs entered 
upon the Journals of the Houſe declared that their ſeparate 
Legiſlature was eſſential to their liberties ; and was it con- 
ſiſtent then to enter on the journals a ſet of reſolutions di- 
realy contrary to the privileges which the Iriſh Parliament, 
in its former reſolution ; declares its determination to main- 
tain. It appeared that Miniſters themſelves had not thought 
any thing of the kind now repreſented as neceſſary to be 
done. When an unforeſeen caſe did occur in a cauſe in the 
Court of King's Bench, for which proviſion was made, and 
the bill brought in for the purpoſe ſhowed the underſtanding 
on the ſubject, for it was a bill to ſettle ſuch points as have 
- ariſen or may ariſe as to points of legiſlation and judicature, 
why did not the right hon. Gentleman ſay then that he 
thought ſo much neceſſary to complete what was done in 
1782? In 1785, when the Commercial Propoſitions were 
brought forward, nothing was repreſented as neceſſary but 
commercial regulations. When told that the fourth pro- 
poſition did affect the independence of Ireland, he denied 
that ſuch was its nature, and even added, that if it could be 
liable to ſuch a conſtruction, he rather would abandon the 
plan, and its advantages, than raiſe a doubt upon that ſub- 
jet. Now, however, he had diſcovered a neceſſity for ſome- 
thing more, which for ſixteen years he had overlooked, though 
repeated occaſions had occurred to draw forth his opinions. 
He found now indeed that Ireland was in his power, and 
the time favourable for his ſcheme. Notwithſtanding the 
fine words of the right hon. Gentleman, the time choſen for 
the attempt juſtified the compariſon which had been. made to 
the proceedings of France. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
. deed had found out, that thoſe who oppoſed him laboured 
under a charge which had never before been deemed ſerious. 
Thoſe who differed from him were diſreputable for the mere 
circumſtance of being out of office. It ſeems they ought to 
throw a veil over every part of life but that which had been 
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ſpent in office. The right hon. Gentleman, and his friends 
about him, would, no doubt, approach their latter end with 
complacency in the recollection of a well ſpent life, in which 
there were ſo few blots, and ſtains of oppoſition; but they 
ought to be content to enjoy this happineſs without reproach- 
ing others with their misfortune in being excluded from the 
ſatisfaction of an official career. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was offended with the compariſon to the condu of 
France with regard to Switzerland; but in the odium of that 
compariſon he begged leave to ſhare with his hon. Friend, 
for in principle the conduct of the right hon, Gentleman was 
the ſame as the moſt Jacobinical proceeding of the Directory. 
He was not awed by the ſounding eloquence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he had ſo often found, that in proportion as 
his argument was weak, he endeavoured to cover its defects 
by lotty words. What was the caſe? Were a French de- 
claimer, with an hundredth part of the hon. Gentleman's 
powers, to review the hiſtory of Ireland, might he not plau- 
{ibly repreſent, that after 200 years oppreſſion the independ- 
ence of Ireland is at laſt recogniſed in 1782; that under the 
advice of Britiſh Miniſters. its affairs had been fo conducted, 
that in ſixteen years It was left in ſuch a condition as to be 
unable, as was repreſented, to protect itſeif either againſt 
foreign force or domeſtice diſaffection; the Miniſter then 
ſends 40,000 troops to her aid, which ſhe receives with gra- 
titude, till at laſt Ireland is told that ſhe - muſt incorporate 
with Great Britain? Would not this be repreſented as a 
fraud to abuſe the weakneſs of Ireland for the deſtruction of 
her independence? It was ſaid indeed that no force was to be 
uſed ; that her free conſent would be required. This coun- 
try, however, was to claim the privilege of judging when 
Ireland was free to judge for herſelf ; ſhe was to be conſider- 
ed as mad and intoxicated till ſhe acceded to the propoſition 
which we reſolve is neceſſary for her intereſts. In principle 
this was the ſame as the conduct of France, ſo much repro- 
bated. It was nothing to ſay that it was for the good of 
Ireland, if that good was thruſt upon her by compulſion—in- 
timidation of every kind was uſed to effect the object. Every 
placeman who dared to vote according to his own judgment 
was deprived of his place, and degraded {till farther, as the 
right hon. Gentleman repreſented, by being turned out of 
office. When ſuch motives were addreſſed to men's minds 
to induce them to ſubmit to- the views of the Miniſter, it 
was a mockery to ſay that no corruption and intimidation 
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were uſed. An hon. Gentleman took offence at the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a mercenary ſupport, but without aſcribing motives 
to the conduct of Members of Parliament, it ſo happened, 
that many of thoſe who joined the Miniſter for the ſupport 
of the war, had got their job, their place, or penſion. He 
did not ſay that theſe were the motives, they might be the 
conſequences of a conduct, but it might have been better it 
many had not given ſuch ſuſpicion of their ſincerity when 
they ſpoke ſo much of the magnitude of the criſis, and the 
diſintereſtedneſs of their ſupport of the Miniſter. The caſe 
of Mr. Burke loſing his election for Briſtol, in conſequence 
of voting forallowing certain commercial advantages to Ire- 
land, was repreſented by an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ryder) as a 
roof of the liberality of the Parliament of this country, be- 
cauſe the advantages in queſtion were granted by a Britiſh 
Parliament, but when the circumſtances of the times, and 
the conduct of the Volunteers of Ireland were conſidered, 
rhaps there would not be ſo much reaſon to extol the gene- 
roſity of this country on that occaſion. In reply to what 
was ſaid of the miſchievous conſequences. of retracting the. 
pledge given to the Catholics in Ireland, alluſion had been 
made to the confeſſions of the conſpirators in that country, 
and of a perſon in particular, deſcribed as his (Mr, Sheridan's) 
friend, and a reference to the teſtimonies at Maidſtone. This 
was a ſubject, the diſcuſſion of which he was deſirous rather 
to take up than avoid. He had ſeen many attempts made out 
of doors, at leaſt to implicate thoſe who gave evidence at 
Maidſtone in the guilt of Mr. O*Connor. Had thoſe, who 
are ſuppoſed to influence the Miniſterial Prefs in this country, 
been diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt condour, they would have 
drawn a quite different inference from that occurrence from 
that which they had laboured to enforce. It was evident 
from the very paper, a connexion with which was the guilt 
imputed: to Mr. O*Connor at Maidſtone, that the perſons 
who gave evidence to his character, were thoſe leaſt likely to 
favour the deſigns of France, and who had the leaſt to ex- 
peR had their projects ſucceeded. It proved that there was 
one ſpi:it and one feeling in the country to reſiſt the attempts 
of the enemy. Such was the comment which that event na- 
tutally ſuggeſted; but a quite different conſtruction had been 
ſtidiouſly given to it. He ſhould confine himſelf to the evi- 
dence he himſelf had given on Q*Connor's' trial. He did 
not retra*t that evidence, and he called upon a learned Gen- 
tleman who had been preſent at the trial, to point out any in- 
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conſiſtency in his conduct. He knew that Mr. O'Connor 
always ſpoke in ſtrong terms of any interterence of foreign 
force in the affairs of England, and his mind ſeemed ſo much 
impreſſed with the ſuperior grievances of Ireland, that he 
would not adinit that on the compariſon England had any 
cauſe whatever to complain. He might have differed from 
Mr. O'Connor reſpecting the remedy that was to be applied 
to the fituation of Ireland; but upon that point he was not 
called upon to fay any thing. The learned Gentlemen, the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, both as Lawyers and as Gen- 
tlemen, had torborne to put to him any queltion reſpeQing 
that point, becauſe it had nothing to do with the particular 
charge at Maidſtone, and becauſe they were not diſpoſed to 
perplex by any irrelevant queſtion. Mr. O'Connor never 
had made him his confidant. He knew too well his opinion 
reſpecting foreign interference to give any reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that it was a thing which he (Mr. O'Connor) could encou- 
rage. With reſpect to the provocation of Ireland to purſue 
any particular mode of reſiſtance, he ſhould fay nothing; it 
was enough to ſay that he never could permit Ireland to be 
ſeized on as a poſt from which this country could be attacked. 
He might pity the hardſhips of Ireland, but, as an Engliſh- 
man, he could never ſuffer the enemy to obtain ſuch a favour- 
able point from which to direct their attack againſt our exiſt- 
ence as a nation. Such was his anſwer to the inſinuations 
thrown out, and which, from the manner and tone, he had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, were in a particular manner levelled againſt 
himſelf. To return to the ſubje& then ;—to the fatal po- 
licy which dictated the recal of Earl Fitzwilliam, was to be 
attributed the calamities by which Ireland had been diſtracted. 
It was a matter of no light importance. Thoſe who adviſed 
that fatal ſtep were reſponſible for its conſequences. The 
retraction of that conceſſion which Earl Fitzwilliam was au- 
thoriſed to ſupport, had prepared the Catholics for the ſhare 
they had taken in the late diſturbances. Miniſters had been 
challenged by the noble Earl to deny that the point was ar- 
ranged, and that he went over with conciliation to the Catho- 
lies as a leading object of his policy. But it was ſaid that 
the emancipatian of the Catholics was not the object of the 
conſpiration ; but could it be denied that the diſcontents of 
the Catholics was the inſtrument by which the conſpirators 
romoted their own purpoſes? The conſpirators had ſhewn 
that they had feared conceſſion as likely to fruſtrate their 
hopes, and rejoiced in the irritation which the diſappoint- 
Vor. II. 1799, A a ment, 
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ment had produced. They were apprehenſive of the return 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, as calculated to give that ſatisfad ion to 
the Catholics as would diſappoint their views. He concluded 
with urging the danger of continuing the agitation of the 
queſtion at the preſent moment. 

The Solicitor General ſaid, that the hun. Gentleman ſeem- 
ed to labour under a miſtake as to the nature of the caſe at 
Maidſtone. Certainly if the Jury had known that Mr, 

O Connor was the traitor he conſeſſed himſelf to be, they 
would have found him guilty. There was no ſuch diſtinc- 
tion as the hon. Gentleman had reaſoned upon. Every Iriſh- 
man was in the eye of law an Engliſhman, and vice verſa ; 
nor would the nature of the crime of treaſon be in any de- 
gree affected to which ever of the two countries a perſon un- 
der trial belonged. With reſpect to the argument reſpeding 
the final adjuſtment of 1782, he thought it to be chiefly a 
diſpute about words. From the nature of the tranſaction it 
could not be complete and final; and he was ſure that, at 
the time, therc was a general belief that it would be followed 
up by fomething further. He recollected that this was par- 
_ ticularly ſtated in the Mancheſter Petition at the time ot the 
Commercial Propoſitions. AG 

Mr. Percival ſaid, after hearing the hon. Gentleman wha 
ſpoke laſt but one, I cannot help conceiving that he muſt 
have ſome very conſiderable imperfection in his memory if 
he aſſerts, that with what he now knows, he ſhould; if le 
were again called upon to give evidence to the character of 
the perſon in whole favour he appeared, hold the ſame lan- 
guage which he did at Maiditone, and expreſs himſelf ſtill 
more ſtrongly in his favour, Have I been miſin formed in 
what I have heard and what I have read of the teſtimony 
which the hon. Gentleman gaye upon that occaſion, in 
Which he is repreſented to have ſaid, that Arthur O*Connor 
was one of the moſt open of mankind that he had conyerſed 
with him frequently upon Iriſh politics, and that he had 
reaſon to believe that he was one of the moſt open of man- 
kind, and one who was leaſt inclined to have recourſe ta 
French aſſiſtance? Such was the character which the hon. 
Gentleman gave of that man upon his oath. If he recol- 
lected this, he will ſurely admit that it is an unguarded manner 
of giving the character of a man guilty of the moſt atrocious 
treaſons ; and the hon. Gentleman, it appears to me, is re- 
duced to the dilemma of either admitting that he has been 
grolsly miſtaken in this character of O*Connor, as the moſt 
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open of mankind, or that he did not ſtate the whole of what 
he knew upon oath. Indeed, I think of the whole of the 
evidence which was given upon that occaſion in favour of 
the character of O. Connor, that it was at leaſt ambiguous, 
and capable of being interpreted in a double way. When 
ſome of the witneſſes who appeared upon the occation, depoſ- 
ed that O'Connor was firmly attached to the Conſtitution of 
England as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, and that he was a 
friend to the principles which had placed the reigning fa- 
mily ou the throne, there was an evident ambiguity ; but I 
would aſk every man whether the jury muſt not have under- 
{tood it to mean, attached to the Conſtitution as it at preſent . 
exiſted ; while it might imply, that he was attached to the 
principles of reſiſtance. I do not even know whether it did 
not comprehend in itſelf the refervation of even calling in 
foreign alliſtance to redtefs what might be complained of, 
for it is certainly among the leſſons to be learnt from the re- 
volution, that in the caſe of ſuch an event, foreign aſſiſtance 
is not wholly to be neglected. If the hon. Gentleman were 
to repeat this evidence, I think I may ſay, that he would re- 
peat it in a very different way, and I muſt add, having alluded 
to the expreſſion, openneſs of character, that ic is certainly a 
duty not to uſe language that conveys one ſentiment; when 
another is really meant. . a 
Though I conſider this ſubjeR as very important, I ſhall 

not preſs it any longer; but as I am on my legs, I ſhall ſay 
ſomething to the matter in queſtion. The hon. Gentleman 
rofeſſes not to underſtand what the Gentlemen on this ſide 
of the Houſe can gain by talking of the final adjuſtment, 
He will, however; recollect, that it did not come from this 
ſide of the Houſe. The hon. Gentleman himſelf brought it 
forward—he quoted our journals in oppoſition to the mea- 
| ſure, and accuſed us of acting contrary to our engagements, - 
and in breach of our faith with the Iriſh Parliament. If the 
hon: Gentleman thinks that nothing is gained by refuting an 
argument. of his own, | am indeed willing to admit that no- 
thing was gained by this diſcuſſion on the final adjuſtment ; 
but he ſhould alſo recolleR, that this was his chief argument. 
Another point I think is to be gained by it, which is, that 
thoſe who were favourable to that meaſure are pledged to this, 
or ſumething of the ſame kind, as it was admitted at the 
time that ſomething in addition to that meaſure was then ne- 
ceſſary to be done. In applying this to the preſent caſe, we 
' 1 A a2 contend 
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contend that the neceſſity of adopting this further remedy is. 
more urgent at preſent. 

An hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had brought forward 
an Addreſs, voted by the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, which 
he conceived to be unanſwerable. | do not however agree 
in this. His Majeſty requires by a Meſſage to know what 
are the grievances of which Ireland complains. They ſtate 
that they require an Independent Legiſlature. Upon this be- 
ing granted to them, they ſay that their conſtitutional griev- 
ances are at an end; but they do not mean that there may 
be no imperial grievances. If it be true, as that hon. Gen- 
tleman has ſtated, that there was fo great a majority in the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons on the Addreſs in which the pallage 
which he has quoted occurs. it is rather extraordinary that, 
in the following year, there ſhould be so great a majority re- 
quiring a renunciation on the part of Great Britain of her 

ower. It is abſurd to ſay, that the one was final and con- 
cluſive, while immediately. afterwards they require ſomething 
more final and more concluſive. Perhaps we may be in- 
clined to infer from this proceeding, that the firſt impreſſion 
which the Parliament of Ireland entertain upon a ſubjeR, is 
not always the moſt laſting, but that they ſometimes change 
their opinions. | 

The hon. Gentleman adverts to the time when this meaſure 
is brought forward, and ſays, “the period when you have 
choſen to propoſe this Union, is when you can moſt inſult 
the Parliament of Ireland by it; you bring it forward when 
they cannot reject it.“ Yet one of the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman is, that they will reject it. Such, he 
ſays, is the force in Ireland, that the Parliament of that 
country cannot enter on the diſcuſſion of the ſubject with any 
degree of freedom. ** You have, he ſays, forty thouſand 
men in arms in that country ;” but it is not to any effect of 
this body of men in overawing the Parliament of Ireland 
that he obje&s, but he'fays, by withdrawing this force you 
would expoſe them to che danger of ruin. Thus by with- 
drawing the advantages which they enjoy from the connec- 
tion with Great Britain, from the danger to which Ireland is 
expoſed from a foreign enemy, and from the general ſecurity 
and benefit which they derive from Great Britain, you leave 
them no liberty of choice nor option. The reſult of this 
argument is, that if you can multiply the advantages which 
Ireland enjoys from her relation to England, you deſtroy _ 

ree 
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free judgment ; and the inference is therefore, that you 
ſhould wait for a time when Ireland ſhall reap leſs advan- 
tages, and when ſhe can examine the merits and demerits of 
the meaſure in a more unbiaſſed manner. | 

The hon. Gentleman deprecates the diſcuſſion of the mea- 
ſure as a means of irritating the mind of the Iriſh people, I 
am ſorry that throughout the whole of the debate he has not 
attended to this circumſtance. If he had, he would not have 
employed the ſimilies which he has done, nor would he have 
aſſerted, that the conduct of this country towards Ireland was 
like that of France towards Switzerland. 

It has been aſked, what can be gained by the diſcuſſion of 
the meaſure in this Houſe after it had been rejected in Ire- 
land? It is impoſſible, however, with juſtice to thoſe in 
Ireland who have come forward in favour of it, to abandon it 
here. One of the arguments againſt the Union was, that it 
would be a violation of the pledge of independence which 
had been formerly given. Why then if the Houſe does not 
give Government an opportunity of recording its ſentiments, 
this imputation may continue for ever: in fact no ſuch idea 
exiſts ; there is no intention of compelling or coercing the 
Parliament of Ireland, but of ſubmitting to their free opinion 
what is for the advantage of their country. Another benefit 
is to be derived from the diſcuſſion of the meaſure in this 
Houſe, which is, that the objections againſt the competence 
of Parliament to the diſcuſſion may be examined. However 
theſe arguments may have been urged on the other ſide of the 
water, there is not a man in this Houſe who has diſtinal 
aſſerted that Parliament is incompetent to the diſcuſlion. 
The hon. Gentleman who deprecated the diſeuſſion, but who 
entered into it, and who left it to be refuted by the other fide, 
a refutation which indeed was moſt complete, was molt de- 
ſirous that it ſhould be underſtood that he did not ſupport the 
propoſition. it would be in vain to go into an argument on 
a ſubject on which no advocate has been found to aſſert it as 
his own opinion. It is poſſible that a very conſiderable ef- 
fect may be produced in Ireland by the diſcuſſion of this ſub- 
je, when it is ſeen that this objection which is conſidered 
as moſt ſtrong in Ireland, has not found above three or four 
advocates here; that the Parliament of England, as jealous of 
the rights of the people as that of Ireland, has ſuffered the 
diſcuſſion to go on without objection, a diſcuſſion which is 
abſolutely indiſpenſible, and which, if it were not now to 


take 
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take place, it would be impoſſible ever again to bring for- 
ward in this Houſe. | : 

Mr. Sheridan explained what he had ſaid as to the incom- 
petency of Parliament. He repeated, that ſeparativg the 
queſtion of the power and the right of Parliament, his opi- 
nion on that point was d proteſt quod de jure proteſt. 

Mr. Sylvefter Douglas. —Adverting to what has fallen 
from the hon, Gentleman on the ſubject of the competency 


of the Engliſh Parliament to receive, but not of the Iriſh 


Parliament to ſurrender, I wiſh to ſtate what I have been 
able to collect of the opinions of the great men in Ireland on 
the ſubject ; premifing, that I do not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman as to this diviſion, that if a ſurrender is to be: 
made, it is mutual; that whatever is done towards a com- 
munication of legitlative authority is mutual. The adage, 
Hententiæ non tam nume randæ quam expendendz, will no doubt 
be admitted; it is true that numerous meetings have been 
held, and addreſſes from them preſented to Mr. Foſter and 
Sir John Parnell, in which the doctrine of the incompetence 
of Parliament is aſſerted. I have looked to their anſwers, 
and ſee that they are carefully worded, and that that ſubject 
is not touched on in them. Of the opinions againſt it, ! 
know only two who have declared againſt it decidedly—two 
perſons indeed well known in Ireland, and I believe in al! 
Europe, Dr. M'Nevin, and Lewin, the ambaſſador from the 
United Iriſh to the French Directory. "Theſe Gentlemen 
took the alarm in 1791, and from that time to the preſent 
have continued to be under apprehenſions. In 1795 they 
dilgraced the Catholics of Irtland by a meeting which they 

etended to hold in their name, but which, in fact, was 
compoſed of atheiſts and united Iriſnmen.— Dr. M' Nevin, 


ſpeaking of this ſubject, ſays, Who ſhall dare to aſſert 


that the Parliament of Ireland can do this? No man but a 
traitor to his country and to his King.” The other who was 
ambaſſador at Lille, is equally lofty, and in the diplomatic 
ſtyle. Parliament, he ſays, is incompetent to ſuch a 
ſuicide 3 can the people, with parricidal hands, attempt the 
deſtruction of its exiſtence ; if it dare ſuch a thing, it deſerves 
to be put out of the protection of ſociety.” Theſe are the 


only men who have dared to pronounce againſt-the majority 
of the Iriſh Parliament, againſt that body in whom an im- 
rtant part of the legiſlative capacity reſides, the Houſe of 
rds, and againſt the fGur great characters who preſide = 
1 ine. 
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the courts of law, Lord Clare, Lord Chief Baron Velverton, 
one of the fathers of the adjuſtment of 1782, who gives 
name to the Iriſh act on the ſubject, and who, if I am rightly 
informed, declared that he hoped that meaſure would be fol- 
lowed up by a Union ; Lord Carleton and Lord Kilwarden. 
Dr. Laurence, who had before riſen at the ſame time with 
Mr, Douglas, began by obſerving, that the ſpeech of his hon. 
and learned Friend, after whom he had endeavoured to en- 
gave the attention of the Speaker, muſt, in his opinion, have 
convinced every impartial hearer, that the minds of thoſe 
who ſupported the meaſure were by no means ina temper to 
go calmly and diſpaſſionately into the conſideration of ſo im- 
portant and delicate a queſtion. It had contiſted in great 
part of perſonal attack, and ſome of it totally unconnected 
with the ſubje& of debate. He ſhould indeed think an apo- 
logy neceſſary, it he were to undertake anſwering all the 
topics which had been ſo introduced; but he could not agree 
that any would be neceſſary for diſeuſſing, at whatever length, 
a ſubject that ſo deſerved and demanded the moſt ample diſ- 
cuſhion. | | | 
On the importance of the queſtion, there was no difference 
of opinion in that Houſe. It was admitted by all, that the 
connexion of the two countries was eſſential to the proſpe- 
rity and ſafety of the Britiſh empire. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and others who had ſpoken on the ſame 
ſide, ſeemed to him to have inſiſted, a little fallaciouſly, on 
the benefits which Ireland derived from the connexion; as if 
ſhe were not equally as neceſſary to Great Britain, as Great 
Britain to her. If ſuch a notion could at any time prevail, 
this certainly was not the time. We ſhould look ſeriouſly at 
our fituation in Europe. Shut out from all communication 
with the continent, from the Duoro to the Elbe, by the too 
ſucceſsful arms of the enemy; threatened to be excluded 
from Portugal ; having no acceſs beyond the narrow line of 
coaſt which forms that kingdom; poſſeſſing, with the ſingle 
exception of Gibraltar, (now, in effect, an inſulated rock) 
no friendly port on all the left ſhore of the Mediterranean, 
nearer than the dominions of the king of Naples; we had 
now, at this critical period of the war, been unable tor 
months, through the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, to ſend even 
a common meſſage to any of the northern potentates, upon 
whom, at this moment, the fate of the whole civilized world 
ſo much depended. One ſide alone was open for the paſſage 
of our fleets; and on that fide lay Ireland. Let us figure to 


ourſelves 
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ourſelves that iſland as a ſeparate ſtate, the rival of our com- 
merce, even if the ſhould remain at peace with us. But that 
would not be poſſible. No: if Ireland were once ſevered 
from the Britiſh empire, nothing but war between the two 
countries could enſue, inexpiable war, till one or the other 
were finally ſubjugated ; and in ſuch a war Ireland muſt in- 
evitably ſeek the alliance and protection of thoſe powers 
which are moſt hoſtile to Great Britain. What then, if that 
enemy, which has ſo repeatedly {worn our deſtruction, ſhould, 
by arms, or by arts ſtill more formidable, get poſſeſſion of 
that outwork on our moſt vulnerable flank ? Our domeſtic 
ſecurity would be moſt directly menaced. We mult fight for 
our altars and our fire- ſides, under circumſtances ot peril 
hitherto never felt, n-ver imagined. Nothing therefore is 
given, which is expended for the preſervation of tha ſiſter 
kingdom. It is laid ont in the moſt ceconomical manner for 
our own preſervation. For our own ſakes we do, what juſtice 
no leſs than liberality forbids us to place on the debtor fide of 
the account againſt Ireland, Too great ſacrifices could hardly 
be made to engage her confidence, conciliate her warm af- 
fections, and excite her active zeal in the common cauſe 
Too much care could not be taken, not to alarm her jealouſy' 
not to make an oſtentatious diſplay of the benefits which we 
confer, not to offend her honeſt pride and laudable prejudices. 
On theſe grounds of policy it was, that the meaſure had 
been principally combated. No man, on the ſame ſide of 
the Houſe with himſelf, had aſſerted, that no ſort of union 
could be delirable under any circumſtances; no man, as far 
as he recollected, had gone the length of contending, that 
even the propoſed ſcheme of union might not, under ſome 
offible circumſtances, if it were freely offered, be fairly ac- 
cepted by this country, whatever-dangers might ariſe from it 
to our own trade and our own conſtitution. "They were not 
called upon by the argument to go any ſuch length: indeed 
to have entered at large into a full examination of the whole 
plan would ſcarcely have been regular in that ſtage of the 
buſineſs. Much leſs were they bound to trace out any ſyſ- 
tem of internal policy, from which they would promiſe the 
tranquillity and happineſs of that miſerable country, in its 
preſent condition; eſpecially as they could not ſuperintend 
the execution of that which they might adviſe, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of their counſels would depend on men who would have 
an intereſt of reputation in their failure. 
It had been conſtantly aſſumed on the other fide of the 
Houſe, 
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Houſe, that an union with Ireland would ſtrengthen and con- 
ſolidate the empire; and we had been told (a topic Which 
had been uſed centuries ſince on fimilar oc ions) that all the 
great ſtates of Europe have gradually grown up to be what 
they are, from the union of many ſmaller dominions. This 
was undoubtedly true; but it Was true likewiſe, as in former 
inſtances it had been remarked, that many princes, on the 
other hand, value themſelves on the multitude of their ſepa- 
rate titles. In truth, few monarchs are to be found who do 
not wield more than one ſcepter. The crown is often ſur- 
mounted with the coronet; and there is not a ſovereign in the 
north, who is not, like the King of Great Britain, a member 
alſo of the Germanic body. In all periods of political ſo- 
ciety, mighty kingdoms, which once were ſeparate, had been 
united in every poſſible manner, under every poſſible com- 
pact; ſome, which were once united, had been again ſepa- 
rated; and they had alike flouriſhed and decayed indifferently 
in one or the other mode of exiſtence. | 4 
This union, however,. we were given to underſtand, is 
wiſhed by the Miniſters of our allies. Of what allies? Was 
the preſent meaſure ſuggeſted by the Cabinet of Berlin? Was 
it the want of this conſolidation to the Britiſh empire, that 
kept the King of Pruſſia in a no leſs ruinous than inglorious - 
inaQtivity? It could not be. That Prince himſelf poſſeſſed 
various territories, which were ſubject to very different 
forms of government, ſome with, ſome without aſſemblies 
of the ſtates. - Did Baron Thugut wait to know the reſult of 
the preſent diſſcuſſion here, before he would venture to ad- 
viſe” a more deciſive tone in the negociations at Radftadt ? - 
The Emperor certainly could not be that ally who had called 
for the. preſent meaſure,” Not to mention what that ſovereign . 
had loſt in the Netherlands, nor what he had acquired as well 
as loſt in Italy, he could not from his experience of the emu- 
lous zeal which his Hungarian and Bohemian ſubjects ha 
diſplayed in the maintenance of his juſt quarrel, and the de- 
fence of his Auſtrian capital, have thought it indiſpenſable, 
that every diſtin& portion of a great empire ſhould be incor- 
porated under one ſole Legiſlature. If Auſtria and Pruſſia 
were willing once more to take the field, in concert with 
Great Britain, againſt the common enemy, he did not believe, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would inſiſt, as a preli- 
minary, that all the countries belonging to the two Crowns 
ſhould be. reſpectively conſolidated into one uniform ſyſtem ; 
neither, if the overtures of Mr. Grenville were likely to be 
1 VOL. H. 0% 8 accepte 
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accepted, did he fear one embarraſſing-queſtion on the ſubject 
of the union with Ireland. © "zo 
But of what nature is aux actual connexion with Ireland? 
Is there no ſort of union between the ſiſtèr kingdoms ? There 
is, he aſſerted ; not of the Crowns only, but of the entire 
Executive Governments. It is not only, that the King of - 
Great Britain becomes at once by his acceſſion here, and with- 
out any other title, King of Ireland; but every inſtrument 
emanating from royal authority in that kingdom, muſt be 
verified by the Great Seal of this; every act, which the King 
of Ireland does, can only be done by the advice of the Britiſh 
Miniſters, For that advice. they are reſponſible not to the 
Iriſh, but to the Britiſh Parliament, in which they fit, with 
which they are in immediate contact; of which they are in- 
dividually a part; for which, conſequently, they muſt feel 
much greater deference and much greater awe. Would they 
then be likely to prefer the counſels of the Iriſh, to thoſe of 
the Britiſh Parliament ? Was even the legiſlation of the ſiſter 
kingdom abſolutely free and independent? In ſpeaking of the 
legiſlature, we were too apt (he ſaid) and even the Miniſters, 
of the Crown were as apt as any, to point only to the two | 
branches of the Lords and Commons. The trunk of the Britiſh "4 
oak—but he begged pardon of the Houſe : he was juſt on 
the brink of a moſt wicked metaphor. Had he not corrected 
himſelf in time, he was afraid, that he might have found a 
very unpleaſant union againſt himſelf in that Houſe ; he was 
afraid, that a cenſure upon him might have been moved by 
an hon, Gentleman near him, and ſupported by the right 
hon. Gentleman opens to him. He ſhould content him 
ſelf therefore with ſaying, in the plainer and ſafer language 
of the law, that the King was the head, the beginning, and 
the end of Parliament: he convoked the two Houſes. to 
treat and adviſe, to do and confent; under him they were 
aſſembled and held their ſeſſions; by him they were pro- 
rogued and diſſolved, It was he who enacted, by their ad- 
vice and conſent. They were his ſupreme National Coun- 
eil, and they were no more. But whatever bills might come 
recommended from Ireland; they could receive their opera- 
tive ſanction only from the King's pleaſure, ſignified under 
the Great Seal of this kingdom. Not a ſingle law injurious 
to the general weal of the empire, or the local intereſts of 
Great Britain, could . paſs the legiſlature of Ireland without 
the agency of the Britiſh Miniſters, Who for that, no leſs. : 
than for any other of their counſels, might be brought 18 l 
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ſwer before the tribunal of the Britiſh Peers, on the impeach- 
ment of the Britiſh Commons. On, the other hand, there 
Was no meaſure, executive or legiſlative; that could hold out 
the proſpect of advantage to the empire at large, to the local 
intereſts of Great Britain, or even to the internal peace and 
proſperity of Ireland, Which the King could not propoſe. 
with all the weight of his Royal recommendation, to his 
Iriſh Parliament; and on that, as on every other prerogative 
of the Crown, exercifed through the agency of the Britiſh 
Miniſters, either Houſe of the Britiſh Parliament poſſeſſed a 
right, which, in the debates of the laſt ſeſſion? during the ab- 
ſence of the right hon. Gentleman, had been fully recog- 
nized—to interpoſe their humble advice and repreſentations. 
Nevertheleſs that important right had ſome how or other been 
unaccountably overlooked by the right hon. Gentleman; al- 
though there never was ſo ſtrong, there never could be a 
ſtronger, practical aſſertion of that right than was made by 
himſelf in the prefent call upon the Houſe, not only tb reſolve, - 
but to carry up to the King a whole fet of reſolutions, de- 
claring it to be fit and adviſable, that his Majeſty ſhould, in 
that ſhape, again propoſe from the Iriſh throne, what had 
been already expunged from the anſwer to the firſt commu- 
nication. | | * e ' 
With ſuch a controul in our hands, what was there in the 
relation of the two kingdoms, each to the other, which could 
make it neceſſary to extinguith the legiſlatute of the lefler ? 
In a mighty empire, which enjoyed the bleſſing of a free con- 
ſtitution pervading the whole, where two independent par- 
liaments exiſted, that which was the more illuſtrious and ex- 
alted in character, in authority, and in juriſdiction, he fhould 
have expected, would have felt it to be its peculiar duty, to cul- . 
tivate, protect and foſter in the other, whatever could be there 
diſcovered of the true parliamentaty ſpirit? And what was 
that ſpirit? A zealous attachment of each and of all to their 
own proper conſtitution, a conſcious-fenſe of their own dig- 
nity, a reverence: for themſelves, a vehement and a jealous 
love of independence. He had indulged the perfuafton, that 
the Houſe of Lords in Ireland had judged truly of the Britiſh 
character, when in 1782 they conceived (and the Iriſh Com- 
mons too made a ſimilar declaration), „that the proceedings 
of that country, founded as they were in & (wang ſupported 
by conſtitutional liberty, muſt have excited the approbation 
And eſteem of the Britiſh nation.” Nor would he now anti- 
cipate ſo very different a reſult, as a vote, that it would be ad- 
Pd Pope Bb2 viſeable 
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viſeable to put an end to thoſe. two Houſes, in .conſequenee 
of thoſe very proceedings. Is any man who hears me (de- | 
manded Dr. Laurence) ſuch a novice in public affairs. a as not 
to know how efficacious an inſtrument in the: government of 
any country is a popular aſſembly in the hands of an able 
ſtateſman? What is the foundation of our power? That we 
can grant to the Sovereign more liberal ſupplies with the good 
will of the ſubject, than deſpotic Princes can with ſafety ven- 5 
ture to extort from thoſe who murmur, where they cannot | 
reſiſt; that while to us it belongs to give the money of our 
conſtituents, we poſſeſs, in that privilege, the beſt and happieſt 
means of inſuring a peaceable redreſs of their grievances ; 
that drawing after us public opinion, we can lend a ne im- 
pulſe, which no vther force can impart, to the arm of go- 
vernment. When I am told, that a political engine of ſuch 
a deſcription ought at once to be deſtroyed, there muſt be 
ſtrong evidence indeed to convince me, that the real fault is 
not in thoſe who have undertaken, but want the kill, to ma- 
nage and direct its operations. | 
r. Laurence obſerved, that thndanger of a 8 0 
wem the two Parliaments on the great queſtions. of war 
and peace, on alliances and treaties, had been emphatically 
reſſed. Yet, ſeriouſly, Where was the practical danger? 
hat no ſuch diſagreement ever had actually exiſted, was 
Ait in the fame breath. And what was our experience 
on that ſubject? Was it. of ſixteen or ſeventeen years only, 
from the year L782? No; but of centuries ;, from the day | 
| that a Parliament firſt ſat in Ireland. In theſe reſpects, the 155 
4 adjuſtment of 1782 made no alteration. And was there any 
1 apparent reaſon now, for the firſt time, to apprehend any ſuch 
danger-? Had any ſuch alarm been exprefſed by any of the 
foreign ſtateſmen, to whoſe opinions we were taught to look ? 
Ik] Ireland ſhould think this, or any other war unjuſt and un- 
7 neceſſary, which Great Britain might think juſt and neceſ- 
ſary, would our exertions be much crippled by the loſs of the 
ſupplies, which ſhe might in ſuch an event refuſe to furniſh ? 
Should we offer a ſubſidy to any foreign Prince, would he 
heſitate till he was aſſured, that Ireland Fad conſented to gua- 
rantee the payment? Has the ratification of any one alliance 
ever been delayed a ſingle hour to enquire, whether, the King 
of Great Britain could anſwer for its being app proved by the 
King of Ireland? If France would, if Spain, if the Bata« 
vian, if the Ciſalpine, if the Roman, if 155 Ligurian Re- 
N public, me wake peace with gy anne did t the right hon, 
Oe, 9 Sentleman 
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Gentleman believe that the moſt inſignificant of them all was 
 Vkely to expreſs che ſlighteſt anxiety, leſt Ireland might with- 
hold her ſanction, and pour forth her.fleets and her armies, 
in a new war, inſatiable of vengeance or of glory) 
Well; but, it is ſaid, the Parliament of Ireland has been 
factious. If it were meant that differences of opinion had 
ariſen there; certainly ſo. He knew not Why Parliaments 
exiſted at all, but for the purpoſe of that diſcuſſion, which 
ſprings from a difference of opinion. Was it the objection, 
that ſometimes thoſe diſcuſſions kindled into a heat, perhaps 
a little, and not diſhonourably, characteriſtic of the nation ? 
f Such ebullitions were often ſeen an the ſurface of generous 
minds, and lively ima Es: Or was the charge levelled 
againſt the principle of e ech oppoſition to Goyern- 
ment? On the exiſtence of ſuch parties did the ſecurity. of 
free ſtates in a great meaſure depend. The only queſtion 
Was, did they according to their honeſt judgment, purſue 
the intereſts, and maintain the cauſe of their country? Now, . 
diſregarding the cry, with which one party, whenever it has 
the advantage, will attempt to hunt down another, let 
us coolly reflect what has been the conduct of the oppoſi- 
tion in the Iriſh Parliament. How far have they been fac- - 
tious, eſpecially in the dangerous criſis of theſe latter times? 
We have the moſt unexceptionable teſtimony at the period, 
| when the firſt ſociety of United Iriſhmen was founded at 
Belfaſt. In the confidential letter, Which developed the firſt 
rudiments of the plot for the ſeparation of the two king- 
doms, the arch-conſpirator Tone pronounces the oppoſition 
<«« not to be fincere friends to the popular cauſe ;” and he 
particularly declares himſelf to be ſure, that Mr. Grattan 
would heſitate. very much at the reſolutions, which he then 
ſent, dreſſed up as attractively as he could for plauſible pre- 
texts to catch the people. Nor was he deceived. Mr. Grat- 
tan ated ſo, as in a great meaſure to baffle the conſpiracy, 
He ſuffered many popular queſtions to drop, which he had 
before countenanced, but which, however expedient he 
might believe them to be in times of tranquillity, 10 thought 
of hazardous experiment in a moment, when all the hold- 
ings and faſtenings of civil ſociety were. looſened. One 
thing above all others, was made the ſubject of much in- 
temperate clamour againſt him. It was a propoſal for a 
modification of tithes. But when he ſaw how ſoon the de- 
ſtruction of all property followed in France from the firſt 
filapidation of the OPS of thy, e he den _ 
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lined to agitate the ſubject again. And now what had 
we witneſſed ? 1 ſcheme brought forward as 
a leading recommendation bf the Uniön, in a pamphlet to 


- which frequent aflufions had been made, and which had been 


repeatedly attributed without denial to a confidential friend 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such was the picture 
of the Iriſh oppoſition before the war: when that new 
theme was afforded them, how did they then diſplay their 
faction? A noble Lord had informed the Houſe the other 
night. Mr. Grattah was the firſt to oppoſe a motion for 

apers to enquite into the juſtice and neceſſity of the war. 
In fact he and his friends ſupported the Government during 
that ſeſſion; and, at the 2 f of it, wete on that account de- 
nounced by citizen Simon Butler to a traiterons aſſembly, 
which met at Edinburgh, under the title of the Britiſh Con- 
vention. The ruin of liberty as it was, called, and the per- 
ſecution of the United Iriſhmen, were aſcribed to an infamous 
coalition of Mr. Grattan and his connexions with the 


| Miniſtry, and to the ſat isfaction of the catholics in the 


conceſſions which had then. recently been made to them, 
Miniſters themſelves, (the fact, Dr. Laurence ſaid, was. 
within his own knowledge) warmly ptaiſed the conduct of 


Mr. Grattan, when he was called over to this country on 


the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam. Without office he 
took the lead in ſupporting the meaſures of that noble Lord 


in Ireland; and while addreſs upon addreſs came pouring in 
from every quarter of the kingdom to the Lord Lieutenant, 


there was hardly one which did not diſtinctly extol his choice 
of public adviſers. Vet ſoon afterwards, a revolution was 


'  Hazarded in the Government, (for he could give no leſs a 


name to the ſudden and angry recall of 4 Chief Governor, 
who had been ſent to be the author of a new ſyſtem) for the 
ſake of proſcribing for ever thoſe whom the people loved, in 
favour of thoſe over whoſe preſumed dowrifall all ranks and 


 Claſſes-had rejoiced. Dr. Laurence declared, that he did 


not agree in ſentiment with every thing which Mr. Gattan 
had ſaid and done, ſince that fatal period but if that Gen- 
tleman, goaded by injuries, infulted' by the triumph of his 
enemies, excluded for ever from power by one avenue, tra- 

duced in his public character with all the arts of miſrepre- 


ſentation, had ſhewn a little too much anxiety to court again 


that ſort of popularity, from which he had formerly with 
more dignity and wiſdoin withdrawn himſelf, he only aford- 


_ ed one inſtance among many others, that great minds are 5 


not 
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not always ſuperior to human infirmities. What, however, 
was the reſult in Parliament? for that was the preſent con- 
ſideration. After a feeble ſtruggle of two years, they fol- 
lowed the example which had been ſet them in this king- 
dom; they ſeceded. That was a ſtep in his opinion, Which 
mult be left between them and their conſtituents, their coun- 
try, and their conſciences. He would only ſay, that how- 
ever juſtifiable, it might be in other times, yet the prefent - 
was a time of ſuch portentous peril, that he could under no 
circumſtances have reconciled to himſelf what appeared to | 
him ſuch a dereliction of public duty. But whether they 
were right or wrong, there indiſputably ended the hiſtory of 
faction in the Iriſh Parliament. For nearly two years paſt, 
tere had been nothing that wore the appearance of a formed 
oppoſition in either of thoſe two Houſes. If there had been 
any faction, it was rather to be found in another quarter; 
in a perſonal attack which had been made on the character 
of Mr: Grattan, in a publication which purported to be 
from the higheſt authority of that kingdom. The noble re- 
porter was at the head of the law, and was generally allow- 
ed to be well acquainted with the law. He muſt have 
known, therefore, that hearſay was no proof to put the 
meeaneſt individual on his defence, in the moſt trifling cauſe 
that could involve his property or his good name. What 
then ought he to have judged of hearſay, contradicted upon 
oath by the very perſon who was vouched to have originally 
. ſaid it? Nor did it reſt there. One of the two only wit- 
neſſes who mentions Mr. Grattan, aſſigns to his viſit a date 
when it could probably be ſhown that Mr. Grattan was in 
this metropolis; the other ſpeaks of two viſits with two per- Rk 
fons who for a month previous to the time, had been, (and 
-the noble reporter could not haye been ignorant that they had 
| been) priſoners in the cuſtody of Government. Some excuſe 
might de offered for this, if the whole of the evidence had 
deen printed at full length, as it was taken. Secret com- | 
mittees, for obvious reaſons, mult ever exerciſe a diſcretion. * 
of reporting in detail, or compreſſing, and if they will, more 
or leſs ſuppreſſing. the information which they obtain. In 
fact, the report to which he alluded, was an example of both 
modes; but it was ſingular, that the examination of the firſt. 
and principal witneſs againſt Mr. Grattan, was given in 
ſhort heads and broken ſentences down. to the very cloſe, 
when the ſubject of his viſit at Tinnehinch was reſumed, as 
if it were the moſt intereſting point of his teſtimony, 125 
| | . _ _ . kirat 
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' that ſubje& alone oſtentatiouſly diſplayed in ſolemn form of 
queſtion and anſwer. © It was no leſs ſingular, that the prin- 
cipal crime which ſeems there to be inſinuated againſt Mr. 


Grattan is, that of having upon his table a printed conſti- 
tation of the United Iriſnmen, which the preceding year had 
been publiſhed to the Whole world by the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. It was not quite ſo ſingular, but it was the ſtrongeſt 


condemnation of this conduct, that in the other Houſe, the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant reporting extracts from the 
information of that very ſame witneſs, and reporting them 


from that very examination before the committee of the 
Lotds, paſſes over with - manly liberality thoſe ill- founded 


ſuggeſtions againſt an illuſtrious individual, in contemptuous 


filence. Had thele, where it was thought proper to report 


them, been attended by any comment to point out their 

futility, the proceeding would have been generous; had 
they been ſhaped into any ſpecific charge, which could have 
been fairly met, it would have been open and honeſt: but 


they were left vague and- undefined to furniſh matter for 
libels in newſpapers and pamphlets, which could neither be 


noticed with dignity nor diſregarded with ſafety. In our 

reſent ſituation, Dr. Laurence profeſſed it to be his opt- 
nion, that all men whoſe talents, and the influence of whoſe 
name could ſerve their country, ſhould rather be conciliated 


than irritated; He had entered therefore alittle more large- ' 
ly than he ſhould have otherwiſe done into this laſt topic; 


efpecially; becauſe ſomething of the ſpirit which he dif- 


approved, ſeemed to him to mingle itſelf in the references 
which had been made that night to the State trials at Maid- 


ſtone. The argument, however, would remain the ſame, 
whatever might be the perfonal guilt or the perfonal merit 
of Mr. Grattan and his friends, out of Parliament. In their 


ublic capacities, they could be accuſed of no faction, ex- 


'cept that which Nero indeed adjudged to be high-treaſon 
in Thraſea—that of ſeceſſion from the Senate; but that 


he preſumed could never be thought a ground for paſſing 


ſentence on the Senate itſelf. r 
One ſolitary inſtance had been adduced to ſhew the danger 


of Iriſh independence, in a proceeding which more immedi- | 
ately affected the whole Wy Tra the Parliament. This was 
ouſes to the Prince of Wales, 


the one addreſs of the two 
in 
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of 
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in 1789, requeſting him to take upon himſelf the Govern- 
ment during the continuance of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, 


and as Prince Regent of Ireland, to exerciſe and adminiſter 


in 


7 


A 
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in the hame and on the belialf of his Majeſty, all Regal Po.] - 
ers, Iuriſdiction and Prerogatives, according to the Laws 
and Conſtitution of that Kingdom.“ But if this reaſon was 
ſo irteſiſtible, why, had it ſlept in filence' for ten complete 
veats? Never, (Dr. Eaurenee ſaid) had à blacker cloud hung 
over the Britiſh-Empire than in that calamitous hour, Hz 
had ever acknowledged the ſignal favour of Providence, by 
which we had been delivered from the dangers that then ſur- 
rounded: us. But he muſt explicitly declare that, in his opi- 
nion, the greateſt of all our dangers aroſe from the inſuffici- 
ency of, the power which that Houſe had entruſted” to the 
Prince Regent. Such a repreſentation of Monarchy is al- 
ways in its own nature comparatively weak, .and*ſtadiouſly 
lowered: and enfeebled as it was, that which was projected in 
1789, could with difficulty .have encountered the ſhock of 
the doctrines which ſoon after burſt over Europe from the 
French Revolution. Yet, admitting what that Houſe had 
done, to be right, it did not follow that the Parliament of 
Ireland was not in the right alſo. , The motives which had 
prevailed here bore no application to the ſiſter Kingdom. Tt 
was from a profeiled regard to the perfon of the Monarch, 
that limitations were here put upon the repreſentative of his 
authority. But Ireland had no ſuch diſtintion to make. She 
had only to provide for the effectual execution of the regal 
office. Nay, had the Regency here been made what it was, 
without any ſuch inducement, till on all general principles 
of Government accommodated to the relative ſituation of the 
two Kingdoms, as members of the ſame Empire, he con- 
tended, that Ireland had acted wiſely. Without meaning to 
convey any opinion whether the degree of power and influ- 
ence which the ' Crowti poſſeſſed in either of the two coun- 
tries, was preciſely that which was beſt for the public weal, 
yet he conſidered it as incontrovertible, that it ought to be 
comparatively greater in the ſubordinate Til 6 Miniſ- 
ters, at leaſt, muſt concur in that poſition, How elſe could 
they explain the teſiſtance which had long been given in 
that country, to a Place Bill, and a Penſion Bill on the model 


of Mr. Burke's economical and parliamentary reform: 


Why elſe, was the penſion-liſt allowed by conſent of all par- 
ties, to remain ſo much larger in proportion there than 
here? Why elſe were the placemen proportionably ſo much 
more tiurherbas in that Parliament than in our's ? ie | 
at leaſt; muſt confeſs therefore, that on general principles, 
Ireland was right in conferring more power and influence. 
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on the Regent, than was thought neceſſary in Great Britain. - 

But. ſuppoſe her to have been wrong; was there any thing in 
that ſtate of the two countries which endangered the connec- 
tion? Was there any thing which tended, (for ſo it has been 
confidently argued) to a ſeparation? Quite the reverſe. The 
true crime of the Iriſh Parliament was, that it too much 
ſtrengthened, in the hands of the Heir Apparent, then unhap- 


pily the immediate repreſentative of his Royal Father, that 


_ which 


power, and that influence of the Crown and Government, 
ich formed the main-links of conneQion hetween the two 
Kingdoms. _ './ $05 "08 3 
Dr. Laurence then adverted to A point, which he conſi- 
dered as having been made too prominent in the debate, that 


of the adjuſtment in 1782. It had that night been repreſent- 


© ed, as having been introduced on the other ſide merely to 


ſhow, that there was nothing in that proceeding to prevent 


Ireland from agreeing at preſent, if ſhe pleafed, to an union; 


But ſurely, no authority could be neceſſary to prove, that if 


Ireland was then declared to be independent, ſhe could do 
what might be done by any other independent country. A 


queſtion, therefore, had been pertinently put, why then in- 
troduce it at all? He had been told, that, it had been firſt. 
quoted by an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) who fat near 
him. It was true; but how had he applied it? Only to 
argue, as he had concluſively argued, that with one final ad- 


juſtment recorded upon our journals, we ſhould not proceed 


to make a ſecond final adjuſtment, at leaſt, till it had been 
demonſtrated, wherein and wherefore the former had failed. 
But on a ſubſequent day the reſolutions of 1782 had been 
again brought forward by the right hon: Gentleman, who 


endeavoured to deduce from them, that in the contemplation 


of their author, a new ſyſtem of connection had then become 
neceſſary, which ſhould be a complete ſubſtitute for the old. 


| Different meanings had been put on the principal reſolution, 


in queſtion, by hinſelf, and by others who had more imme- 
diate ſources of information; but in this, all agreed, that 


nothing was deſigned in any degree approaching to the pre- 


ſent meaſare. In truth, no information was neceſſary, be- 


yond the very words of the reſolutions. It was impoſſible 


that any man could, have ſaid in one ſentence, * it is right 
you ſhould be independent, and in the nexts it is now 


8 adviſeable that you ſhould ſurrender your independence 


again. Whatever further arrangements were then in view, 


and perhaps they were never very diſtinctly conceived in all 
o e Pack n | 2 We oh their 
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their parts, thus much at leaſt is evident, that they could 
only have been ſuch as were conſiſtent with the independence 
that had juſt been recognize. 

If then there were any perſons who thought thoſe ar- 
rangements ſo explained to be ſufficient, they muſt think the 


propoſed Union unneceffary ; and, on the contrary, it muſt 


be maintained on the other fide, that if thoſe further atranget 
ments had taken place, till there would have been an equal 
neceſſity now for the Union. The ſame too was the caſe 
with/the Commercial Propoſitions of the right hon, Gentle- 
man himſelf. Indeed, he ſeemed aware of this, and had 


been abliged to allow that his own plan of 1785 was imper- 


fect. The Chancellor of the Exchequer denying this, and 
correcting Dr. Laurence acroſs the table, the latter continu- 
ed, that he was willing to take the right hon. Gentleman's 
own words. He had not allowed then, that his plan was 
imperfect, he had only allowed that perhaps nothing better 
could be ſaid of it, than that-it went as far as circumſtances 
would permit. For his own part, heyjhad been taught to 
conſider what ſtopped - ſhort of perfeQion as imperfeR. 
Then, however, the right hon. Gentleman felt, and obeyed 


the force of circumſtances. Then, they were unfavourable. 


to the abſolute perfection of an Union. Were they nom more 
favourable? He then prudently abandoned a favourite mea- 


ſure, becauſe it had been carried in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 


mons only by the ſmall majority of nineteen ; he now, as 
imprudently perſiſted in a favourite meaſure, after a majo- 
- Fity. of that ſame Houſe, and among them, three to one of 


the county members, had rejected the bare mention of it 


as a ſubject for their conſideration. | 


The late rebellion, ' Dr. Laurence obſerved, had been 2 
touched upon by moſt. and ſtoutly aſſumed by ſome as a clear 


and irrefragable reaſon for the queſtion. Yet if he might 


borrow a figure, which the right hon. Gentleman ſeemed de- 


ſirous of monopolizing for the uſ- of himſelf and his friends, 
he ſhould ſay, that it was impoſſible they could ſeriouſly rely 


upon that event as any reaſon at all in their favour ; and he 


would freely inform them Why he ſhould ſay ſo Miniſters 
had made a little omiſſion in the King's Meſſage. They had 
forgot to communicate the evidence reſpecting thoſe machi- 
nations of the enemy, and the traiterous conſpiracy in the 


fiſter kingdom, which were to be the ground-work of our 
proceedings. So the next day down came a ſecond Meſſage, 


. and the Secretary of State, "_—_ with a huge green bag full 


* 


= 
= 9 
r 


= 
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of papers; though into that bag the Houſe had never been 
ſuffered to peep. A committee indeed had been appointed 
to examine the contents, but no report had yet been made, 


or even announced. That evidence, when it hereaftet ſnould 


appear, might prove of the graveſt kind; but if upon that 
Miniſters really meant to faund what they had now ta pro- 
Pole, they would hardly place the Houſe in the prepoſterous 
ſituation of firſt voting the meaſure, and then ſitting down 
ith all ſolemnity to inquire into the grounds of it; unleſs 
they imagined: there was ſome peculiar: aptitade- in luck a 
courſe of ptoceeding on ITriſ affairs. MA nn 
Dr. Laurence having gone through the principal argu- 
ments which had been advanced to prove the urgency of the 
meaſure, next proceeded to conſider thoſe which might ra- 


— 


ther be referred to the head of expediency. It had been ſaid 
that it would change for the better, the manners, habits, 


and diſpoſitions of the common people. It might have a ten- 


dency to do ſo; but that would be done by induſtry, and the 
8 diffuſion of wealth, from gyhatever ſource thoſe happy 
means of civilization might 1ake their origin; and all agreed 


that the Lag progreſs of the ſiſter kingdom, in trade, in 


manufactures, in , agriculture, and their concomitant opu- 
lence, within the laſt twenty years, down to the breaking out 
of the late diſaſtrous rebellion, had been unexampled in the 
| hiſtory of that iſland, and perhaps, only exceeded in Great 
Britain. The: work had been auſpiciouſſy advancing ; no- 


thing however would accompliſh the entire civilization of 


that country, in a day, or in 3 year: that deſirable event 


could only be produced by the flow operation of many years, 


perhaps more than one century; and long before the moſt 
| langue admirers of an Union could expect any ſuch propi- 


_ tious reſult from it, all the urgency of the e moment, 
muſt have been one way or other terminated. 


The ſecond of theſe arguments was cloſely connected with : 


the firſt; It was drawn from a confideration of the benefits 


vement of our common reſources; from the new yigour 


which would be given to Iriſh; labour and {kill by the com- 


munication of Britiſh capital. But before he could fairly 


lution had, like the commercial propoſitions of 1785. re- 


Feived! the laſt hand of the maſfer. He had alſo himſelf the CHE 
- other night, ſubmitted ſome doubts to the Houſe, Whether, 


e 8 8 a of * a We of Tru capital 


Which would accrue to the Empire, and eſpecially the im- | 


. eſtimate that conſideration, he muſt wait tilL che ſixth reſo- | 


[ROSTER „ 


. anſwer. 


1 


— 
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into the commerce of Ireland, would be a conſummation de- 
youtly to be wiſhed. He ſhould not repeat or enforce the 
hints which he then threw out ; he ſhould only remark, that 
he did not remember them to have been met with any diſtin 


The remaining motive, which had been intimated * 2 
than declared to be a great and leading object of the pro- 
poſed meaſure, ſeemed in a manner to haye been addreſſed 


perſonally to himſelf, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and it would certainly have much weight with him if it were 
ſolid.” An Union, it was ſaid, would tend to facilitate the 
ultimate removal of all political diſabilities on account of 
religion, and the Catholics would at once feel a mitiga- 
tion of the moſt goading and irritating of their preſent cauſes 
of complaint.” The Catholics then had goading and irri- 


tating cauſes of complaint. That admiſſion, he truſted, 


would be remembered, if ever a direct diſcuſſion gf the late 
rebellion ſhould come before the Houſe. In the mean time, 
a queſtion had been put to the other {ide of the Houle, which 

appeared to him to require a more ſatisfactory ſolution than 
any. which he had yet heard: if the removal of all ſubſiſting 
diſabilities on the ſcore of religion © wouls provide an effectual 


remedy for the diſtractions which had unhappily prevailed in 


Ireland, and would put an end to thofe cauſes which have 
endangered, and ſtill endanger, her ſecurity, why ſhould. 


not her tranquillity be the boon of her own independent le- 


giſlature ? In the preſent ſtate of things, and while Ireland 


remained a ſeparate kingdom, it, had been aſſerted, that full 


conceſſions to the Catholics would ſhake her conſtitution ta 


the centre. The Proteſtant Parliament of Ireland.muſt be 
ſufficiently alive to a ſenſe of that danger, if it really exiſted. 
Had the majority of either Houſe cver ſhown a ſincere and 
incurable alarm on that account? We thould look at the 


conduct of men in a ſeries of their actions, if we wiſhed 


10 know-their undiſgyiſed ſentiments and principles. In 
1792, it was certain that the petition of the Catholics for 
ſome comparatively ſmall favours, thiuigh great to them in 
their then political ſituation, was rejected with contumely 
by the Irith Houſe of Commons, and the leaders of that ca- 


bal which has too long governed Ireland, exerting all their 


1 and public influence, ſucceeded in W anew the 
| ic 


ong-forgotten cry of danger to the Proteſtant aſcendancy, 


which they hoped to convert to the ſupport of their own 
power. Yet, what enſued? At the commencement of the 


next 


| . 4 ; - -” 


— 
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next ſeſſion, on the recommendation of the King, adviſed 
by his Britiſh Miniſters, the Iriſh Parliament, without a” 
ſtruggle, conceded to the Catholics much more than they 
had ventured to aſk the preceding year; and by that politic 
liberality, as he had already ſhown from indubitable teſti- 


United Iriſhmen. Had thoſe conceſſions been indeed car- 
ried into effect, in the true ſpirit of grace and conciliation, 
happy would it probably have been for the Britiſh empire, 
But in the very moment of making the grant, the moſt un- 
meaſured invectives were uttered, by men who were at the 

head of his Majeſty's Councils in that kingdom, and by their 
retainers, and in the execution of that which was benevolently 

| intended for their relief, ſufficiently- goading and irritating 
| cauſes of freſh complaint were furniſhed to the Catholics. 

| In this ſtate of things, Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed 

| Lord Lieutenant; and he was decidedly of opinion, that not 

El only in ſound policy, but in ſtrict juſtice on the part of Great 

= Britain, the work which had been left imperfeR in 1793 

„ ought to be completed. This opinion was no ſecret; and 

| how was it received there? At different periods, before and 

after his diſmiſſal, addreſſes were emulouſſy preſented to him 
from every quarter, from corporations of every kind, and all 
known deſcriptions of men, more perhaps than had ever been 
ſent to any former Lord Lieutenant; and while all generally 
approved his ſhort adminiſtration, there were few that did 
not expreſsly augur every good from his intentions towards 
the Catholics. As to the Proteſtant church, the Lord Primate 
himſelf took a part in modelling the propoſed meaſure: the 
College of Dublin conſidered it as peculiarly woe to ex · 
preſs to the Lord Lieutenant, * their ſtrong and lively ſenſe of 
the important benefits which. had reſulted from his wiſdom 


HF and integrity.“ The aſſembled Synod of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
| | in Ulſter diſcerned in his declarations ** a ſpirit of generous 
þ and diſtributive policy, commenſurate with the wants of a2 


nation ſo peculiarly circumſtanced for more than a century; 
and looked forward with confidence to the accompliſhment 
of meaſures calculated to cement a general union, and'eſta- 

\ bliſh the empire of the laws on its beſt and ſufeſt founda- 
tion the affections and confidence of the People.” In 
the country. among the lower claſſes diſturbances and out- 
rages ceaſed : the price of land, if any variation could be 
perceived in ſo ſhort period, was on the increaſe :' public 
Confidence began to revive: In Parliament teigned a har- 
N | e mony. 


mony, defeated and cruſhed for the time, the treaſons of the Fo | 


40 
* 
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mony, almoſt an unanimity, without precedent : The lar- 
geſt ſupplies which had ever been known, were granted 

with cheerful promptitude. Can it then be ſurmiſed—will 
the right hon. 8 himſelf aver, that if Lord Fitzwil- 
liam had been ſuffered to proceed in conciliating the Catho- 
lies, he would have found any obſtinate repugnance in Parlia- 
ment? But before * poſitive itep had been taken, he was 
ſuddenly recalled. 

An hon. 8 near him (Mr. Sheridan), had read a 
paſſage of a printed letter from Lord Fitzwilliam to a noble 
Friend, complimenting it with the title of an official docu- 
ment. It certainly had no pretenſions to that name; nei- 
ther was it written for the preſs: it was ſolely meant for 

ivate Circulation among his friends, from ſome of whom 
he had learned, and particularly from the noble Earl to whom 
it was addreſſed. that repreſentations of his conduR had here 
been whiſpered much to his prejudice. There was actually 
in the original letter a poſitive prohibition againſt printing it, 
which, of courſe, was omitted in the firſt ſurreptitious edi- 
tion. At the ſame time, Dr. Laurence wiſhed it to be un- 
derſtood, that he did not mean, on behalf of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
to retract a ſingle ſyllable of the matter contained in thoſe 
letters: No, they were ſubſtantively true; though the ſtyle 

robably would have been of a different kind, had the noble 

Earl thought it decorous' to make any ſuch appeal to the 
Public. Hitherto the facts to be found in thoſe letters had 
been uudiſputed. That night, for the firſt time, ſomething 
with the ſound of a contradiction had been attempted. It 
had been affirmed, that Lord Fitzwilliam had never been re- 
quired to retract what he had been authorifed to promiſe. It 
was true: he was recalled; and to the moment of his recal, 

Lord Fitzwilliam ſays, that no deciſive reſolution was taken 
by Miniſters, as to the meaſure of cenceſſion to the Catho- 
lics. It had alſo been affirmed, that he never had been in- 


ſtructed to bring forward the meaſure. That alſo was true. 


He conſented, Lord Fitzwilliam fays in the letter, not to 
bring the queſtion forward on the part of Government, but 
rather to endeavour to keep it back till a ſeaſon of mote ge- 
- neral tranquillity ; but from an univerſal concurrence of the 
Cabinet in the principle, it was at the ſame time reſolved, 
that if the queſtion ſhould be forced upon him he was to give 
it the ſupport of Government. 

Dr. Laurence then requeſted that, with the 8 of 
the 1 he might read from che noble Earl a ſhort but 
72 | | fatisfaQtory 


* , 8 — 


1 1 * 


two diſtinct purpoſes :—— The firſt, to give to the then exiſt- 


the part o 
| Which preſently aroſe to impede that arrangement need not 


the times, made a leading objection againſt engaging in a 


lion forward, I making at the ſame time the molt diſtinct 


„ 


— 
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ſatis factory narrative of all which e his een _ 


Dublin: 
When the coalition * 1994 was formed," 6050 Lord 
Fitzwilliam, te the Duke of Portland accepted office for | 


ing Adminiſtration; every pollible ſupport, and to pattake - 
with them in the reſpotiibility of reſiſting. by” every ths 
the French ſyſtem. 

The ſecond purpofe was, to ſave Ireland from the An- 
gers chat threatened it from bad government, and eſpecially 
to take the management of it into his own hands. Among 


the meaſures which his Grace conſidered as eſſential to that 
great object, was the removing all jealouſies between the 
different religions, by removing all partial reſtrictions from 


the Roman Catholics, by what is Wel called: Catholio' 
Emancipation. © 
G1 was the perſon to take the government of [roland on 


the Duke of Portland. The various difcutties 


be detailed: They were, however, notorious ; 65 nn, 
they were got over. 

« Afterwards, on the ſubje& of ineaſures, freſh difficul- 
ties were ſtarted, and particularly to the Catholic emanci- 
pation. The numberleſs preſſures and embarraſſments of 


meaſure which might add one more to the number. The 
reſult of the diſcuſſion was, that I was not to bring the queſ=: 


declaration, that if it was brought forward from any other 

quarter I would give it my full ſupport." This matter 8 

underſtood, I went to Ireland.“ 
- With: this underſtanding, why was he debe ever e. 

take upon himſelf that government? Why, more eſpecially, 


when it was well known what counſellors he would take in- 


to his confidence, and as well known what would infalliblß 
be expected from him and from them by the Catholies - 


No ſooner had he arrived there, than he found it impoffible-.. 


to avoid the public diſcuflion of the queſtion. .He founck 


| that all jealouſies between different deſcriptions of the Cas: . - 


tholics were healed, and that the whole body would join in * 


aſking what remained, though they had been divided on o 

caſion of the former conceſſions. He gave early notice f 
all this to Miniſters here. But without receiving from 
| hone: any other meg ge a Vibes! farther informas / 


| 8 0 9 | 0 tion, 


— 
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tion, ſuch as might juſtify the Cabinet in aſſenting to the 
immediate demand, he was recalled ; not, in truth, for his 
countenance of the Catholic claims, but (as he had always 
in ſiſted) to retain in office two or three unpopular individuals, 


Who, from the beginning, were known not to have poſſeſſed . 


his confidence. At any rate, his recal was never aſcribed to 


the apprehenſion. of any difficulty in Parliament, from his 
avowed. ſupport of the Catholics; there was no appearance 


of fuch difficulty in any quarter; and no Lord Lieutenant 


ever brought back with him from that ſhore ſuch cordial ef- 


fuſions of veneration and affection, both from the Parliament 


and the People. 75 | * | 
— The Houſe had been repeatedly urged, at leaſt to go into 
the Committee, that the outline of the whole plan might he 


recorded, to juſtify the intentions of Government, and re- 


move jealouſies which had been raſhly conceived in the ſiſter- 


kingdom. Now that it was (Dr. Laurence ſaid) which he 


moſt deprecated, that, when there was no proſpect of the mea» 


fure being carried in Ireland, there ſhould be recorded on the 


journals of Parliament here any determination whatſoever 


on the ſubjeA. It could, it his opinion, produce no poſſible 


good; it would probably occaſion much mifchief. Could a 


word, a ſyllable, a letter, be found in any part of the in 


tended Reſolutions, that might be reaſonably ex d to 
conciliate any one claſs or deſcription of the Iriſh nation? 


A moſt reſpectable majority of the Houſe of Commons had 
refuſed to hear of ſurrendering their independent exiſtence : 


would it conciliate them to vote it fit and adviſeable that they 


them ſo? The Catholics wiſhed to have all remaining diſa- 
bilities removed, the chief of which was their excluſion 


from Parliament: Would it conciliate them to ſtipulate for 


the continuance of that excluſion, by continuing the old 
oath of ſupremacy; and the declaration againſt tranſubſtan- 
tiation? Would they be quite eaſy under'this ſtipulation, 
from obſerving that it was to remain in force only until the 


* ſhould be deſtroyed, and to deſire that his Majeſty would tell 


united Parliament ſhould otherwiſe provide; when they 


ſhould find in the authoritative explanation. of the Reſolu- 


tions, publiſhed to the world, not in a newſpaper report, 
but in a kind of balf-officia} form, that all is to be left in 
ſtudied ambiguity; that the right hon. Gentleman declines 


4c to anticipate the diſcuſſion, and even the propriety of agi- 


may. be fit to diſcuſs it? On the other hand, could even 


— 


that 


-rating the queſtion at all, or ſaying how ſoon or how late it 


- 


Lee I's © % 
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that little opening for the future admiſſioh of the Catholic 
elaims, be ſuppoſed much to gratify the vidlent Orange 


party, and High Proteſtant- aſcendeney- men? A general - 


cry had been endeavoured to be ſpread among all ranks, that 
Britiſh influence was the ſource of all iriſh calamity; would 
the country be diſabuſed and quieted, by being told from 
Great Byitain that they ought to be governed in future by a 
legiſlatu „ n effeR Britiſh?” The great body of the peaſantry; 
for the moi: part both of native Iriſh birth and Papiſts, felt 
an old antipathy to the name of Saſſena it ſigniſies at once 
Englith ſetiler and Proteſtant; it ſounds to their ears as con 
queror and ſpoiler, perſecutor and heretic; and too great 
reaſon had they for much of their horror at the ſound:— 
Would they be delighted when it ſhould be interpreted to 
them, that the name was from henceforth to become their 
own?. Was there any thing in the whole conception of the 
meaſure which could foften, and in time gradually wear 
away, their inveterate prejudices? Were the two nations, as 
in the Union with Scotland, to aſſume a new name, indifferent 
alike to both? Were we together to form, as he had Tuppoſed 

it naturally would have been, the United Kingdom of the 


Britannic Iſles? No; but perhaps, in compliment to an Triſh 


LAY 


ed, was no matter of ſpeculation, but of melancholy expe- 
rience. Since the Reſolutions” had been opened, What inn 
tolligenee had artived? The adminiſtration of juſtice, for 


figure of ſpeech, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the latter Reſolutions were examined with regard' 
to commerce and finance, what was there to ſatisfy any man 


in Ireland that the final modification of the details would. 


leave him any ſecurity on either of theſe heads. The Speaker 
here obſerving, that it was not regular to go into the Tpe- 
cific Reſolutions, as they were not before the Houſe, Dr. 


* 


5 


Laurence ſaid, he was aware of the irregularity, but it was 


difficult not to allude to them, when ſo much had been ſaid 
on the other ſide, of the happy conſequences to be derived 
from theſe parts of the propoſed adjuſtment. ee he» only? 


offered in apology,. and ſhould diſmiſs the topiqq. 
On the other hand, the miſchiefs of keeping they queſtions 
fill ſuſpended over the heads of the Iriſh nation, he contend- 


the preſent, had ceaſed; there was'a-ſort of civil rebellion in 


the profeſſion of be hw, which; on ooeaſion of the late arn- 


3. 


ed rebellion, had ſet an illuſtrious example of loyalty,7zedl;* 


energy, and perſeverance, to the whole yeomanry"6fthe!- - 
| N 825 in Palmen, ir actions had been men- 
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tioned on one ſide, and on the other, a very indiſeteet me- 


nace had been thrown forth, of removing the ſeſſion to 


followed for the ſame offence, of too much attachment to the 


Conſtitution of Ireland. A new oppoſnion- mult in conſe- 
r be formed from thoſe who were moſt devoted to 


overnment, while not a ſingle man would be gained from 
the adverſe ranks. But to his imagination the moſt ſtriki 
fact was, the uſe which had been made of the right hon. 
Gentleman's ſpeech on his Majeſty's Meſſage. All knew 
from the late en of the Iriſh Lords and Commons, and 
they who had attended to the progreſs of the conſpiracy had 
before known, the fertility and audacity of the ſeditions and 
treaſonable libellers in that country, far beyond all compe- 
tition of the moſt criminal productions that have iſſued from 
our own preſs. But all their Jacobin emiſſaries and agi- 


A ators had for the preſent ſuſpended their labours. They, 


whom the right hon. Gentlemam had truly deſcribed as cun- 
ning in miſchief, had judged his ſpeech more inflammatory, 
more injurious to the cauſe of Great Britain, more favour- 
able to their on- views of diſcontent, contuſion and ſepara- 
tion, than any thing which their. inventions could ſupply, 
and were at that moment buſy in ſpreading its fame as widely 
as the author could deſire. What had been the effect of the 


Cork. The diſmiſſals had been confirmed, and others had 


ſequel, which uſhered 'in the Reſolutions, and of the plan 


itſelf, as far as it was there contained, had not hitherto 
reached us; but for his on part, he was afraid that many 
of the arguments, both from immediate neceſſity. and per- 


manent expediency, would tend to fix a laſting impreſſion 
on the minds of the Irith nation, that it was become the un- 


alterable policy bf the preſent Miniſtry, ſooner or later, in 


ſome way or other, by perfuaſſon, imrigue, or intimidation, 


to lead, to inveigley or to compel them, into ank union with 


Great Britain. Would it not then, at: leaſt, be the extreme 


of raſhneſs, without any one publie object, to precipitate a 


degifion, under the preſent circumſtances of the t wo coun- + 
tries, before any intelligence had arrived of thexeraper and 
feeling with which the firſt developement of-the meafure it- 


be ſelf had been received? i N 


- 
* 


* 


But there was ole evil, above all others, oe a ee 
t that filled him with alarm, and which muſt ever ſpring from 


the unadviſed agitation of ſuch a queſtion: It direMly*ptſhed 


men upon enquiries» into the canipetence of Parliaments, 
under the ORIEL of theſe- realms, and the abſtract 
5 3 d 2 8 | 28 105 | 


we 8 do to avoid a greater evil. Not meaning to bind 
ſel 


alſo with thoſe on the other ſide of the Hou 2 
derſtanding of our own Revolution; but I chuſe rather to 


fountain head of authority. 


1 
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rights of the People under the fundamental laws of civil ſo- 
ciety.. This canſequence followed, even from the propoſal 
of an Union with Scotland, among a more ſober-minded 
people, and in a leſs ſpeculative age. The preſent times 
were marked with a propenſity to ſuch dangerous theories. 
That itch was the firſt ſymptom of the epidemic that raged 

throughout Europe. It had become à running. ſore, into 
which all the foul humours of the body diſcharged them- 
ſelves. What phyſician, then, .of ſound judgment, would 


venture, without the greateſt precaution, on a preſcription 


that muſt produce a new derivation to the diſeaſed part; and 
how was it leſs imprudent for a ſtateſman, in an hour of 

heat and inflammation, to create a new occaſion for diſ- 
cuſſions, with which untutored minds could not ſafely be 
truſted in their cooleſt moments? Aſſemblies of a very dif- 
ferent kind from public meetings of counties, cities, and 
towns, could not touch on theſe ſubjects, but at the riſk of 
other points being mooted, no leſs important than delicate; 
and the doctrines which had been advanced on the other ſide 

of the Houſe, againſt the ſovereignty of the people, had - 

drawn on with ſome who ſtood on the ſame ſide with him- 
ſelf, a controverſy concerning the principles of that Revo- 


| lution on which depended his Majeſty's title to his Crown. 


For my own part, declared Dr. Laurence, I have no heſi- 
ration in ſaying, that I will ever maintain the legal com- 


prunes of the Legiſlature, as poſſeſſing the ſupreme col- 


ve power of the State, to do whatever it may conſcien- 
ciouſly think moſt conducive to the general good of the 
whole. I cannot diſtinguiſh in principle between our right 
to ſanQion, as we often have done, a treaty of , which 
ſhould cede the ſmalleſt iſland in the Weſt Indies, without 
conſulting not only the local legiſlature, but every indivi- 
dual planter,' and the people of Great Britain, who have all 
an intereſt in every inch of his Majeſty's dominions, as well 


as of this iſland, and our right to ſurrender our independ- 


ence, if I'could for an inſtant ſuppoſe, which God forbid, 
that ſuch were the exigency of our ſituation : neither can I 
fee why we ſhould not do to better our ſituation, whatever 


to every word, or every phraſe, I do 


2 agree 


draw my nojians of that glorious and happy event, from the 


in their un- 


- 
* 


$ 


ö 


| 


kingdom, and his havi 


__ theſe days of wild rr Bien 
hearts of Engliſhmen. It ſeems as if they had, with a 
divine ſpirit, foreſeen the ſophiſtries of later times, and 


% Nothing (ſay they) was done in the 
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Our t deliverer, 
aſſiſtance of Lord Somers 


William himſelf, with the 
his other Miniſters, recorded 


che motives and principles of his own actions. It was 
in a memorial deſigned to have been preſented at Ryſ- 
wick : bu. Europe required from him no ſuch explanation. 
It remains, however, a venerable document for the in- 


ſtruction of poſterity. On what then, did the illuſtrious 
actors in the Revolution, expreſsly ground the juſtifica- 


tion n e they bad deny? On the ſovereignty of the 


people? No; but on the nature of our limited Monarchy, 


under the peculiar conſtitution and laws of this kingdom 


* It was 8 William to the throne, they ob- 
| ſerved, which was 


cauſe of his ĩinterpoſing - but for what 
end? That alone of . endeavouring to bring things back to 


their ancient channel.” It was James's deſertion of the 
recourſe to a foreign and hoſtile 
for his fubjedts io to ſee to.their 


power, that made it nece 


own ſafety, © which,” it is added, they did, by continuing 


«« the ancient Government, with no other interruption than 


«© what their preſent circumſtances made unavoidable.” 
But. the whole ſubject is 11 655 up by thoſe truly wiſe 


ſtateſmen, in a maſterly j word of which, in 


ven on the 


wiſhed thus to enter their eternal proteſt againſt them. 


progreſs of the whole 
Revolution but that which the late King made inevitable by 


ſome act or other of his own. It went not upon falſe fug- 
geſtions, nor barely upon the pretences of redreſſing 
cular grievances, or ſome doubtful oppreſſions, much leſs on 
the ambitious deſigns of his Majeſty, that are ſo often, and 


ſo maliciouſly, repreſented as the true cauſes of the Revolu- 


tion It was the late King's-openly throwing off the re- 
| ftraints of law, and his ſetting about a total ſubverſion of 


the Conſtitution, that drove the nation to extreme courſes. 


The calhs of allegiance can be underſtood only in the ſenſe - 
limited by law, and ſo they cannot be conceived to bind 
ſubjects to a King, who would not govern them any longer, 


uvnleſs he might be allowed 10 do it againſt law. A revolu- 


tion, ſo brought about, carries in it no precedent againſt the 


ſecurity of Government, or the peace of mankind. That, 
which an abſolute neceſſity enforced at one time, can be no 


9 any an _ 
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| it be whore: "I _ bein e wenn neee, re- 
medies.” e. 7H M aan 


This, Sir, is wy. [political creed, with ache 


to ee 


- Jution, and chis gonſecrated text ſpeaks more forcibly bome , 


to my conviction than, the meſt ſubtle and elegant comment. 


Fearing ta loſe myſelf in metaphyſical reiibsments, I ſhall 


ever content myſelt. with. holding faſt this famplicity. of the 
ancient faith. |. Jet, fixed as are my opinions on theſe points, 
J cannot, with mychon- and Jeatped Friend, rejeice that theß 
bave fonnd theit way into theſe debates. Unfortunately, 
the practical argument for the. competence. of Parliament, 


_ © which, hero much;admires, and which is drawn from the 
| -Union: with Scotland, and all that bas been done under it, has 


no ſolid foundation in fact. The Parliament which ſurren- 
dered the:- independence of that Kingdom, was ex preſsly 
ſummonęd to treat, to conſult upon, to cunclude an Union 


with England, Neither can I ſhare; his exultation in the 
Probable weight. Which our deciſion will-have in favour of 
our own competency. They who: give judgment in their 


own cauſe, in behalf of: their own» rights, are always liable 


do ſuſpiciona they muſt ſeldom indeed, hope io ſatisfy thoſe 


1 


Who. think their owa rights invaded by the ſentence.» My 
right hen., Friend HO — laſt, treated with much more 
pleaſantryaban I can ,yentureo follaw, the high authorities 
which: had denied, ours competency... If we, believe him, 
they are no more than the confefſed:rraitosr, Dr. MiNevin, 
and the diplomatie Mr. Lewins, Envay from the United 
Iriſhmen o- the French Republic; and to them he oppoſes 
the Speaker, and sthe late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, He forgets, however, the addreſſes to which Mr. 
Forſter and Six John. Parnelt anſwered, ln them, and in 
too many. other {1milar, addreſſes which L have ſeen, the com- 


5 Petency of Parliament is, diſtinctly and ſtrenuouſly denied, 


and it is, Sir, by authorities ſuch as thoſe, that l am. moſt ; 
concerned to find ſuch dactrines recognĩised; by popular meet- 
ings, which judging, as all large aſſemblies eves muſt, from 
feeling, rather than from / reaſon,” propagate eagerly what 
they have hallily adapted, and 'qui-kly-communicate their 

opinions wann to all APIS A OHA PIE ot their | 


5 . IR 7 


Dr. Laurence then paſſed 10 the ance of: les 
the prelent occaſion. He. wiſhed that in this, as in all other 


1 creſpt ds, we: ſhould look back: to che wiſdom. of our anceſ- 
_ -*torgg for he ahpught, that. by. deviating: from their: track, we 
- had 'wandered into a courſe by which we could never arrive 


at ; 


» 


% 
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at the goal. In every ſimilat inſtance df old, the buſineſs 
had been prepared and matured by commiſſioners on one ſide 


and the other, men of name for rank, for talents and for 
integrity, who while they came to the arduous work with a 
ſeriaus diſpoſition. to remove all obſtacles, yet ſaw the eyes of 
their country upon them, and felt the fall obligation of the 


duty which they nb <v Ph Theſe met and con- 


ferreds—they--difcufſed” their mutual objections with temper, 


and they: fought; not the triumph of debate, but equitable 


accommodativn;'”)/ It-was thus, that? before the accompliſh- 


ment of an Union with Scotland, the meaſure was! three 


times under treaty,” and three times failed. Bur in every 


treaty the commiſfioners made ſome ne advante; and on 


every rupture. parted without ifritation and: animoſity. It 
was thus too. as the Houſe that night had - been informed, 
that the further arrangements, whatever they were, which 


and adjuſted. But in what manner was this proceeding con- 
ducted? The project of àn Union was? uſhered into the 
world by à pamphlet, w the author of which; if Miniſters 
did not adviſe his Majeſty to ſnow ſome ſignal mark of his 
diſpleaſure, ho ſhould always think that they had been cul- 
pably negligent in their duty; for never had he feen a pub- 
lication ſo profligate in its prineipte,”and- fo deſperate in its 


policy. It was profligate in priticiple, becauſe it atmed to 


intimidate all parties, to cajele all parties: to divide and diſ- 
tract the country by ſettitig up one local intereſt againſt an- 
other, and to diſguſt every man in lreland with the whole 
frame of the Conſtitution,” and the whole ſyſtem of the Go- 


vernment unler which he lived; deſperate in policy, be- 


cauſe, if the meaſure Which it meant to'recommend, ſhould: 
ultimately fail, there could not ariſè any faction, that would 


were intended in 1782, were to have been primarily ſettlec 


„ 


not in that record, find admiſſibons of all that for years had ; 
been made the-ſubje& of popular elamour. The Parliament 


is there repre ſented as fotmed, in is very eſſenge, for the 
excluſion of the Catholics from the State, as containing ver 
little actual or virtual repreſentation of the Proteſtant Dif- 
ſenters, Wholare near 


kingdom, and as being ini pravtiee; litiſe more that's market 


y ewd-thirds of the Proteſtants of that 


for dhe abilmties of lawyetst The clergy are rebereftlyde- 


ſcribed, as ſo ſenſible tœ hi inteteſts of , the Church, that 


they may ſaßely be leſt to. their wine diſcergnent. Thie al- 
mĩniſtratioꝶ of ſuſtige it Nbe fle by the decent inſinnation 
that e ene the Bar-heed d new in fü ſtön of learming 


vatuati from 


2 
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from our Courts. It is allowed, that the Government has 
been an uniform ſyſtem of- ſtate · partiality, that is, of op- 


preſſion, againſt the Catholics, who are comforted; however, 


with the hope of final relief from an united Parliament; but 
which the Proteſtants are aſſured, in the very next ſentence; - 
will never repeal the laws that ſtand in the way of that relief. 


It is hinted to the former, with all poſſible godd faith, that 
if the Union ſhould not paſs; they may be ſtript of all tibe 


favours which have recently been granted to. them; and the 
latter are plainly told, that if 2 do not ſupport the Union, 
there is nothing to prevent Government from making up 
matters with the Catholics, which it was juſt before fai 


would be no leſs than a total overthrow of the Conſtitution, 


And for all the miſeries and injuries of the ſiſter kingdom, 
which have been ſo liberally admitted, Great Britain is made 


reſponſible, and a dreadful. reſponſibility it is, before the 
world and God. In the Britiſh Cabinet, it is ſaid, are the 
' Iriſh councils framed ; by a Britiſh Lord Lieutenant is the 


patronage of the Crown diſtributed, in the manner that we 
all know; and to Britiſh influence is the Iriſh Parliament 
ſubjet. He did not himſelf believe that charge againſt 


- Miniſters. , If he were to be their accuſer, his crimination 


of them would be of an oppoſite kind; it would rather be 


for abdicating the Government of Ireland. i 
While the flame which this firebrand had kindled, was ſtill 


burning, Parliament aſſembled. Who then could wonder at the 
fate which the attempt to introduce the meaſure there, experi- 


enced? Grant, nevertheleſs, that it had been ſuffered to be 
opened in detail, ſuch a negociation could never be ſucceſs- 


fully begun and brought to an iſſue by two Parliaments. 


Such public bodies could not approach each other; could not 


ſearch amicably together to find facilities and compromiſes 


could not diſcuſs the ſeveral points, each within its o n 
boſom, without the probability of much internal violence 
and acrimony 2 there was hardly a forcible or a brilliant ex- 

eſſion, that could be employed in one, to lend energy or 
2 to an argument or a declamation, which might not. 
be perverted to ſcatter diſcord in the other. To court po- 


pular favour in each country, what is adverſe, muſt be in a 


eat degtee concealed, and that which ſeemed to be all 

unty, muſt come back again clogged with conditions, the 

more unpalatable, as they were unexpected. It was thus 

that the Commercial whe d e 1785 fell to the ground. 
ned 


o 


— 


amended from this country, the 


42 
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Houſe of £ 
_ brought in a bill, which he profeſſed to be founded on their 
old xe ſolutions, and * that he was e to abanden. 


warweſf friend to the meaſyre, he would intreat the right 


9 


Commons which had originally paſt chem. He 


In a treaty ſo Rs where, at every ucceflive ſtage, the 
hapes and wiſhes of à nation were excited, with a certainty 


of being diſappointed; there would always be an appearance , 
of duplicity. He was conxinged, it never would ſucceed; 


in any great gueſtion involved in detail. If he were the 


han. Gentleman to ſtap whexe he was, and to propoſe, that 
the Houſe ſhould;fmply declare and fignify to his Majeſty, 


that they were willing to nominate Commiſſioners whenever 


Irelagd. would do the ſame, for the purpoſe of conſulting on 

the terms of an Union between the Siſter Kingdoms. 
The Secretary of State the other night had paid him a very 

flattering: attention, for which he ſhould have made his im- 


mediate acknowledgements, had he not been prevented by the 
7 tiſing of an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) from whom the, 


auſe wauld always receive much more-entertainment and 


Rees inſtruQia than from himſelf. © To convince his ſceptieiſm, 
-as it was called, the right hon. Secretary had not only ſhawn 
the preſent proſperity of Scotland, by a bundle of papers 


which every man heard-with pleaſure, and no man was in- 


clined to deny; but he-atfo recollecting perhaps one of the 


ſtrongeſt arguments againſt a worſe kind of ſcepticiſm, edi- 
fied the Houſe by a complete diſſertation on the greater and 
the leſſer praphets. At the ſame time, Dr. Laurence ſaid, he 
truſted that the Houſe would not expect him to follow that 


right hon. Gentleman through all the prophecies, from the 


melancholy, but happily baleleſs viſions of Lord Belkaven, 


and the clearer ſecond, ſight of Mr. Seaton, up to the per. 
- feQion of inſpiration in, a ſpeech from the Throne. It did 
mot require a nice examination of Lord Belhaven's beautiful 


dratory to ſatisfy him, that on ſuch a ſubject there might be 
much ſplendid eloquence, where there was little ſolid wiſ- 


dom: and he much doubted whether the ptediction which 


had been quoted with ſo much applauſe, from one of the then 


Engliſh Commiſſioners, was really any prediction at all, or 
indeed any thing more than a bad argument and unjuſt pre- 
. tence.: He cauld not contend in ſuch erudition againſt the 
national advantages of the right hon: Secretary : only he muſt 
take leave to declare, that he ſtill thought he had acted can- - 


didly in ſetting off th 


- — 


e atgument drawn from the proſperity 
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of Scotland fince the Union, and that his ſcepticiſm as to 
the cauſe was in no degree removed by the bare ſtatement, 


concluſive as it had been'to the fact. The right honourable 


Gentleman might as well take credit for the benefits which 
Great Britain had enjoyed from the American war, becauſe 


ſince that event her commerce had been nearly, he believed, - 


actually doubled. _ _ - 


Into the other purpoſe to which the Union with Scof- 


land had been applied, he muſt, with'the indulgence of the 


+ 


Houſe, enter a little more at large, for a miſapprehenſion 


in the particular to which he alluded might beget incalculable 


evil. He had, on a former occaſion, cautioned the Houſe | 


againſt riſking the conſequences of preſſing forward an Union, 
even if it could be carried by a ſmall majority in Parliament, 
againſt the general wiſhes of the people, and in the face of a 
powerful, enterprizing, and deſperate enemy. With this 


view, he pointed to the dangers which had followed in Scot- 


land, even amidſt the. victories of Marlborough's glorious 
campaigns on the Continent, and he contraſted our ſucceſſes 


then, with our ſituation now ;—a ſituation though not of 
deſpondence, yet certainly not of exultation, not yet even 


of eſtabliſhed ſecurity. - The right hon. Secretary then, in 
a friendly manner, ſignified his diſſent acroſs the Houſe, and 
he had paid the deference which he owed to ſuch an autho- 
rity, eſpecially on the Hiſtory of the North. What there- 

fore was his ſurpriſe, on recurring to that hiſtory, to find 


himſelf more than confirmed in all which he had advanced? 


And he conjectured that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
the ſame diſcovery, for he had ſhifted his ground. He had 
ſaid, that the Union muſt be referred to the commencement 


of the treaty in 1702, and then the allies were unſucceſsful. - 


The period of that commencement, however, had nothing 
to do (Dr. Laurence obſerved) with his view of the ſubject. 
But in truth the treaty of 1702 was undertaken before the 
Britiſh army had reached the Continent, and ſoon after the 
allies had opened the firſt campaign with the capture of ſe- 


| veral towns and forts. | That treaty totally failed; and new 


circumſtances, under a new adminiſtration, gave riſe to the 


mote fortunate negociation af 1705, the firſt overture to 
which had been voted in the Houſe, after the deciſive battle 


of Blenheim, and at the very moment when they had before 


them the Queen's Meſſage, deſiring their concurrence in - 


. beſtowing ſome ſignal and permanent reward on the Duke 


of Marlborough. We muſt not delude ourſelves with the 


. hope, 
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hope, that becauſe the Union with Scotland ſucceeded againſt 
much popular clamour, we might now, with a certainty of 
a like happy iſſue, diſregard. the diſcontents of the Iriſh na- 
tion. There was hardly any thing common to the two mea- 
ſures except the name. Did the ſame neceſſity exiſt? No. 
He had before deſcribed the actual connection of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Was there any ' ſuch connection between 
the independent kingdoms of England and Scotland? No- 
thing like it. The two crowns were joined by diſtin titles, 
' The acts of the Scottiſh Parliament did not receive their va- 
lidity from the Great Seal of England, deliberately put or 
' withheld by the advice of miniſters reſident and. reſponſible 
here, but from the touch of the Scottiſh ſcepter, in the 
hands of the Royal Commiſſioner, a Scottiſh, not an Engliſh 
nobleman. | For centuries, the two nations had waged cruel 
wars: for centuries England had never ſent forth her armies 
to combat her foreign enemies, but her borders were waſted 
by the jncurſions of her northern neighbours: This afflicted 
ifland had ſeen half a million of her children periſh by mu- 
tual flaughter. There appeared no option, but an Union, 
or a renewal of thoſe horrible ſcenes, probably with en- 
creaſed animoſity and fury. The two countries ſeemed to 
ſtand on the ſlippery brink of a bloody gulf. The Parlia- 
ment of Scotland had refuſed to bas ff the ſucceſſion of 
his Majeſty's illuſtrious houſe, unleſs their commercial 

ievances were previouſly redreſſed. The Parliament of 
England had equipped a fleet to cruize againſt the trade of - 
Scotland. But when had Ireland threatened us with inva- 
ſion? When had ſhe ſtruck at our domeſtic ſecurity? When 
had ſhe not largely recruited our armies and our navies from 
her population? Where had we conquered, that ſhe had not 
fought and bled by our ſide? At what period of their hiſtory 
were the Parliaments of the ſiſter-kingdoms ſo adverſely. 
committed? Had not the Parliament of Ireland repeat- 
'edly bound the nation to ſtand or fall with the fortunes 
of Great Britain? And far from kindling, had not that Par- 
liament juſt extinguiſhed. a civil war? Senſible of her na- 
tural inferiority in ſtrength and all reſources, except her 


"2 courage, Scotland had always willingly entertained the pro- 


poſal of Union, whenever there was an opening for it in 
the accidental circumſtances of the two kingdoms. But 
when. was the notion of an Union ever ſtarted in Ire- 


. . Jand, that it did not raiſe an immediate fetment? When- 


_ ever'a new Lord Lieutenant was to be rendered obnoxi- 


"IM £ 
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oils, was it not the hackneyed artifice of faction o pro” 
'- pagate the rumour of ſuch a ptojeQ? The trade of Scot- 
land was nearly annihilated, by what muſt be allowed © 
have been tlie illiberal jealouſy of England: ſhe had muctt 
to gain, and little to loſe. Ireland was thriving faſt: the had = 
mich to loſe by this doubtful experiment. Let us nom look 
more cloſely into the treaty of 1466. At what period dig 
N it become unpopular? Not till it had, been ſome days unde? 
4 the conſideration of Patliament. Was it vniverfaltly unpo- 
pülar ? By no means. The Convention of Burghs directly 
inſtructed by the burgeſſes, was nearly divided, bot ein 
afide the capital) the inofity which was for the Union paic 
much the latger ſite to the public contributions, arid con- 
tained much the more numerbus population. Several ad. 
dreſſes in favout of the Articles were figned, but kept back | 
by the ptudehce of Miniſters, who wiſhed not to agitate and 
diſtraQ the people. Much laudabſe grief was excited in the 
opulace, by invitations to them to take a laſt view of the 
foeper that gave them laws, and the other enſigns of royal 
which; ſinte the. perfor of the Sovereign had been 


authority, 
Willdra en from them, were tegarded by them with fond 
venetation- Theit conſciences alſo were fufpriſed and en- 
ſnared. Some were alafmed for the fate of their preſbyter , 
in a Parliament whete only ſixteen Scottiſh Peers were op- 
poſed to twenty-ſix Engliſh Prelates; and others, more ſeru- 
* pulous, dottbted whether they could innocently conſent ta 
titunhe eſtabliſhment of Epiſcopacy, though in another part 6f 
the united kingdom. But While the fenſe of the people at 
large was thus various, that of their Parliament, ſummoned 
to conſider that very meaſure, was clear and unequivocal. 

It was declared not metely by a cohſfiderable majority of the 
whole aſfembly, but 4 1d of every ſeparate order in the 
State ; a inajority of the Nobility, a majority of the Barons, 

a majority of the Burghs. On the, other hand, what was 

- » the hiſtory of the preſent meaſure in Ireland, where ex iſted un 
ſymbols of royalty to be ſurrendered, no difference of church 
eſtabliſhigent, to diſquiet the weak minded? It was ſhort, 

inderd, but it was full. On the firſt hint of the deſigii, grave 

merchaiits, and rich bankers, branded it in à public declara- 

5 1 eg eg I a on 7 og M 

- bY A. ſingle city, ced probably by the polſibly by 

the voigiſe, of partial and focal n the doors bf © 

the Houſe of Commons had been ſhut againſt it by # tna 

bi leſs respektable ih rut ders than ti the harnes of which © | 
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it was compoſed, and the claſs of repreſentatives by which 


it was diſtinguiſhed. Was there any 'thing common even in 


the conduct of the buſineſs before the Parliaments of the dif- 
ferent Kingdoms? The articles of Union with Scotland, 


were firſt ſubmitted to that Parliament which was to make 


the chief ſacrifice of Conftifution : that of England, which 

was only to accept or reſuſe, what might be freely offered, 
was for that purpoſe kept back by ſhort prorogations to a 
period which is marked as almoſt portentonſly late, in the 
pure practice ſubſequent to the Revolutlon; it was kept back 
to the beginning of December. What is there then which 

can furniſh a common inference in any of the circumſtances - 
connected with the two Unions, that which was happily 
accompliſhed in the beginning of this century, and that 
which has been unhappily attempted in the preſent year? 
What rational man, who conſiders things and not words, 
could confide, that if an Union ſhould be finally carried. in 
the two Parliaments, the diſſatisfaction of Ireland would be 
as tranſitory as that of Scotland? Yet even in Scotland, 
that meaſure, deſired as it often had been, ' demanded then 
by great and reſpectable bodies of people, and paſſed in 
a manner ſo directly binding on all orders of the State, 
drew after it a peril which, we are told, the hand of 
Heaven alone ſingularly averted. Our enemies were em- 
ployed with all their power and diligence to recruit their 
troops, and repalr their recent diſgraces and defeats; * they 
were beſet and embarraſſed on every fide, and had no leiſure 
to look this way; Gop, (it is 2 
their hands. Now, in his inſcrutable diſpenfations, he hag: 
let the hands of our ſame enemies looſe to ſcourge the world. 
They had net yet ru their career of injuſtice and violence. 
Nor was their monſtrous force half fo terrible as the ſecret 
mining of their craft and intrigue. In Ireland, we too well 


hatically faid) had tied 


knew, that they had active and botd confederates, who went 


about ar ps. Bo every pretence to debauch the multitude z 
who, under the ſpecious ſemblance of patriotiſm, might in- 
frame a cry againſt union, when they dared dot avow that of 
ſeparation. In ſuch a ſituation, he reſted in a ſettled con- 
viction, (at that late hour he would not detain the Houſe by 
re EY He GIN of his conviction), that he could, 
not detter dit his duty to his country, than by reſiſting 
of 4 meifore, Which he did not think 
in itſelf eſſentially neceflary ; which he did not think pro- 
_ duted in & manner phat could ever lead 10 à favourable ter- 
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| mination, which had been rejected in that kingdom where 


it ought to have the free conſent of both Parliament and 


People, and which, while it offered only ſpeculations of fu- © 


ture and diſtant benefits, would embitter and ſpread preſent 


animoſities, alienate the affections of thoſe who were our 


moſt zealous partizans in the ſiſter Kingdom; and for a 


time invite with new encouragement, the almoſt deſperate 


r of foreign enemies and domeſtic traitors. 


The Houſe then divided on the en of the Speaker” "= 
| leaving the Chair 


An — 12 4] Moes — 19 
The Houſe then went into a Committee, the Right Hon. 


Sylveſter Douglas in the chair, when it was moved to report 


progreſs, on an underſtood agreement that the Houſe would 


the next day go at once into the Committee. Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. | 


TUESDAY, FEB. 12. 


The ſeveral Bills before the Houſe were forwarded in | 


their reſpeQive ſtages. 


Some private buſineſs was diſpoſed of, alter which the. 


order was read for the ſecond reading of 
BARTELOT'S DIVORCE BILL. 


« Corncl and evidence againſt, as well as in ſupport of the . 


Bill, were then called to the Bar. From the ſtatements of 


the counſel, and depoſitions of ſuch. of the petitioner's wit- 


neſſes as were examined, it appeared that Mr. Bartelot was 
married to his now wife in the year 1783; that in 1785» 
they went to reſide in Canterbury, and continued there ſome 


time, when Mrs. Bartelot eloped from thence with Major 

Hawker, in the courſe. of the year 1586. It appeared that 
a-deed of ſeparation had been executed between the parties, 
in conſequence of which, in the firſt inſtance, the petitioner 
| was debarred of a remedy at law againſt Major Hawker. 


However; it appeared that a criminal intercourſe was after- 
wards proved to have exiſted between Mrs. Bartelot and the 


Major, previous to the deed of ſeparation between the for- 
mer and the petitioner, by which means a verdi& was ob- 
tained in the Court of King's Bench, awarding him . 5001, 


damages. The circumſtance of the previous Adultery was 


5 1 to before their Lordſhips by an elderly woman, 2. 
5 t an e Her 9 and cols exa . 
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mination by Mrs. Bartelot's Counſel, took up a conſiderable 


time. Several queſtions were alſo put to her by the Lord 
Chancellor, His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Clarence, 
Lord Viſcount Sydney, the Duke of Norfolk, &c. [IRE 
- It appeared that the OY witneſſes who, were to 

prove the petitioner's caſe to the ſatisfaction of their Lord- 

ſhips, were not forth coming, in conſequence, as was ſtated, 
of ſome improper conduct on their parts, or miſtakes with 


| reſpe& to the Subpœnas. After much converſation on this 


point between the Lord Chancellor and other Peers, and 

the Petitioner's Counſel,. &c. the further hearing of the 

evidence was deferred until the firſt of next month. 
The Houſe adjourned till Monday next. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
1 TUESDAY, FEB. 12. | 
An Account was preſented of the progreſs made by the 
Commiſlioners for the reduction of the National Debt to- 


wards this object in the year 1799. 


The Secretary at War preſented a Liſt of the Staff Officers 


at preſent employed in Great Britain. 6 


he Sheriffs ct London preſented a Petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, for and to- 
wards carrying into effect the improvements projected at 
Temple Bar; a petition for leave to bring in a Bill for the 


better collection of Small Debts, and a third petition againſt 


the Merchants' Wet Dock Bill. | - 
A Petition was likewiſe' preſented for the Annual Grant' 
for the ſervice of the Veterinary College. | 


TUNNEL UNDER THE THAMES. 


Sir W. Geary preſented a Petition from ſeveral perſons 
whoſe names were thereto ſubſcribed, praying for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make a Tunnel under the Thames, from 
Tilbury Fort to Graveſend. The Petition ſtated, that there was 
an Horſe-ferry from Tilbury Fort to Graveſend, but that from 
the roughneſs of the water it was frequently impaſſible—thatthe 
neareſt Bridge was London, and that under ſuch circumſtances 
it was neceſſary to make a circuit of 50 miles to gain the op- 
polite ſhore—that it would be impoſlible to build a bridge, 
as it would impede the paſſage of ſhips navigating the 
river ; and that they had taken the opinion of an able En- 


gineer, who had ſtated, that a Tunnel could eaſily be made : 


under the river, it being not above 9oo yards broad, by 
255 | | & Oar PIs. 
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| mination, which had been rejected in that kingdom where 


it ought to have the free conſent of both Parliament and 


People, and which, while it offered only ſpeculations of fu- 


tare and diſtant benefits, would embitter and ſpread preſent. 
animoſities, alienate the affections of thoſe who were our 


moſt zealous partizans in the ſiſter Kingdom; and for a 
time invite with new encouragement, the almoſt deſperate 
wenge of foreign enemies and domeſtic traitors. 


The Houſe then divided on the COD of the weed * 


| leaving the Chair | 
MF ts. | OST Oui) "240 Nos — 19 
The Houſe then went into a Committee, the Right Hon. 


Sylveſter Douglas in the chair, when it was moved to report 


progreſs, on an underſtood agreement that the Houſe would 


the next day go at once into the Committee. Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 12. 


The ſeveral Bills before the Houſe were "Bas 990 in 
their reſpective ſtages. 


Some private buſineſs was if poſed of, alter which the 


order was read for the ſecond reading of 


BARTE LOT'S DIVORCE BILL, 


« Covnctl and evidence againſt, as well as in ſupport of the . 


Bill, were then called to the Bar. From the ſtatements of 


_ the nel and depoſitions of ſuch of the petitioner's wit- 


neſſes as were examined, it appeared that Mr. Bartelot was 


married to his now wife in the year 17833 ; that in 1795» 


they went to reſide in Canterbury, and continued there ſome 


time, when Mrs. Bartelot eloped from thence with Major 
Hawker, in the courſe. of the year 1986. It appeared that 
a-deed of ſeparation had been executed between the parties, 
in conſequence of which, in the firſt inſtance, the petitioner 
was debarred of a rernedy at law againſt Major Hawker. 


However: it appeared that a criminal intercourſe was after- 
wards proved to have exiſted between Mrs. Bartelot and the 


Major, previous to the deed of ſeparation between the for- 
mer and the petitioner, by which means a verdi& was ob- 
tained in the Court of King's Bench, awarding him ol. 
Ne The circumſtance of the previous Adultery was 
depoſed to before their Lordſhips by an elderly woman, a 
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mination by Mrs. Bartelot's Counſel, took up a conſiderable 


time. Several queſtions were alſo put to her by the Lord 
Chancellor, His Royal nels the Duke of Clarence, 
Lord Viſcount Sydney, the Duke of Norfolk, &c. 


It appeared that the MY witneſſes who. were to 


rove the petitioner's caſe to the ſatisfaction of their Lord- 
ſhips, were not forth coming, in conſequence, as was ſtated, 
of ſome improper conduct on their parts, or miſtakes with 


- 


reſpect to the Subpœnas. After much converſation on this 


point between the Lord Chancellor and other Peers, and 

the Petitioner's Counſel, &c. the further hearing of the 

evidence was deferred until the firſt of next month. 
The Houſe adjourned till Monday next. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
|. TUESDAY, FEB. 12. | | 
An Account was preſented of the progreſs made by the 
Commiſſioners for the reduction of the National Debt to- 


Wards this object in the year 1799. 


The Secretary at War preſented a Liſt of the Staff Officers 


at 8 employed in Great Britain. 


he Sheriffs “ London preſented a Petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, for and to- 


wards carrying into effect the improvements projected at 


Temple Bar; a petition for leave to bring in a Bill for the 


better collection of Small Debts, and a third petition againſt 


the Merchants Wet Dock Bill. | e 
A Petition was likewiſe preſented for the Annual Grant 
for the ſervice of the Veterinary College. 
"TUNNEL UNDER THE THAMES. 


Sir W. Geary preſented a Petition from ſeveral perſons 
whoſe names were thereto ſubſcribed, praying for leave to 


bring in a Bill to make a Tunnel under the Thames, from 


Tilbury Fort to Graveſend. The Petition ſtated, that there was 


an Horſe-ferry from Tilbury Fort to Graveſend, but that from 
the roughneſs of the water it was frequently impaſſible - thatthe 


neareſt Bridge was London, and that under ſuch circumſtances 


it was neceſſary to make a circuit of 50 miles to gain the op- 


polite ſhore - that it would be impoſlible to build a bridge, 
as it would impede the paſſage of ſhips navigating the 
river; and that they had taken the opinion of an able En- 


gineer, who had ſtated, that a Tunnel could eaſily be made 


under the river, it being not above goo yards broad, by 
| | . 8 | ; | 7 | 
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9 which both horſes and earriages might at all times paſs with 
_ -- ſecurity and eaſe—they therefore prayed for 8 
in a Bill to carry that intention into eſſect. The Petitiom 
was referred to a Committe. EG 
A Petition was preſented from the Aldermen and Com- 
monalty of London, for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the juriſdiction of the Court of Conſcience in the City-. 
Theſe different papers were ordered 10 lie on the table. 
2 _ UNION WITH IRELAND. . 5 
Sir John Sinclair ſaid, that he had been deſirous of deli- 
vering his ſentiments reſpecting the project of a Union 
with Ireland, if it had not been underſtood that no further 
diſcuſſion was to take place previous to the Speaker's leaving 
the chair. eg 5 N 5 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid he was not aware that any ſuch under- | 
ſtanding exiſted. It was true that the Miniſter had depre- 
cated any further diſcuſſion that might prevent the Houſe 
; from going into the Committee. had indeed paid a 
- __ ſingular compliment to both ſides af the Houſe, for he had 


E Aaid as much as it from this fide of the Houſe nothing like 4 
„ argument was to be expected, and from his own friends no- 
| thing that. could paſs for an anſwer. Hy had endeavoured, 199 


indeed, to muzzle his majority, but perhaps there might | 
ariſe a ſpirit of independent loquacity that would diſappoint | 
is anxiety for going into the Committee. There are two 
"Ng Paints, however, an which, being miſunderſtoad, he wiſhed 
* to give ſome explanation. He not only oppoſed the Union 
at the preſent time, but be did not think the Union at all 
| | neceſſary; on the contrary, he conſidered it to be pregnant ; 
with danger to the liberties of both countries. It had ben 
ſaid too, that nobody had denied the competency of the Iriſh 
Partiament to conclude a treaty of Union: The fact how- 
ever was, that from the diſtinction taken up on this ſide be- 
OI tween the power to make, and the power to accept the con- 
| © -[Ytratt, it was unnecellary to argue that point. It was his opi- 
nmion, at che ſame time, that the Triſh Parliament had nat, 
= a—_—_— and could not, have the right to adopt any meaſure fo im „ 
1, 5 portant as a Union. Of the power he ſaid nothing, but 
they could have no right. What woutt have been the feel- ; 
ing of an Engliſh Parliament, if it had been propoſed at any 
: former period to incorporate England with another power? 
What would have been thought if Philip the Second, ſuc- 


| _, gceding to the crown of this country, the Engliſh bad been 
agu ſend their Parliament to Madrid. or, had Prince” 


_ George . © 
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George of Denmark lived to ſucceed Queen Anne, they had 
been called upon to ſend Lords and Commons to Denmark ? 
Would they not have ſaid that they had no right to do ſuch 
a thing, that it was a meaſure beyond the intent and obje& 
of the truſt confided to them? Having already expreſſed his 
opinion on the tendency of the meaſure, it, was not his in- 
tent ion to attend the diſcuſſion in the Committee, but when 
the Speaker left the chair, he ſhould leave rhe Houſe. He 
likewiſe gave notice, that it was his intention on ſome future 
occaſion to bring forward ſome propoſition reſpecting the 
doing away of the civil diſqualifications in Ireland ariſing 
from religious diſtinctions. | | ee bf 
Mr. Martin ſaid, that he ſhould have objected to the 
Speaker's leaving the Chair for the Houſe going into the 
farther conſideration of the ſubject in a Committee, had he 
not been convinced that there was no intention to force this 
meaſure upon the Iriſh people. He believed that no ſuch - 
thing was intended. He thought that the time was favour- 
able, indeed that the preſent was perhaps the only opportu- 
nity of ſaving Ireland. With reſpe& to what was called the 
final adjuſtment of 1782, he could not ſee that adjuſtment 
could at all tie up the two nations from voluntarily coming 
to ſome farther agreement by mutual conſent. If he con- 
ceived any thing like force intended, he ſhould oppoſe the 
queition ; but he hoped that farther diſcuſſion would tend to 
render the ſubje& better underſtood, and that it would tend 
to the advantage of both countries. | 
The Speaker then left the chair, and the Houſe went into 
a Committee on the Reſolutions, Mr. Douglas in the chair. 
Mr. Heobhouſe faid he had oppoſed the Speaker leaving the 
chair, becauſe he conceived the time to be very unfavourable - 
to the meaſure, though he was not abſolutely hoſtile to the 
inciple of a Union. He did not intend, however, to fol- 
ow the example of his hon. Friend in abſenting himſelf . 
from the Committee. He ſhould obſerve the progreſs of 
the meaſure, as his duty as a Member of Parliament re- 
uired, and perhaps at a fyture period, on the report, or in 
ſoak other ſtage, he ſhould take the liberty of troubling the 
' Houſe with his ſentiments. NEL 
Mr. Bankes was of opinion that Ireland was not in à ſitu- 
ation in which this county could ſafely coaleſce with her, and 
a Union was not the mode by which the evils under which 
ſhe laboured could be cured. The religious animoſities 
which prevailed in Ireland had engendered a hoſtility, to the 
Vol. II. 1799. . 2580 cure 
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cure of which, the plan propoſed was not adequate. He 
cqnlidered! the whole treatment of the Catholics as founded 
in a miſtaken policy - for three centuries have they remained 
in a ſtate of barbariſm and degradation as great as any hing 
which exiſted in Europe at that remote period. The great 
body of the Catholics; he contended, were hoſtile to the 
Britiſh name, to Britiſh influence, and to Britiſh connexion. 
They were for ſeparation, nor could Union tend to root out 
this fixed propenſity; Before Ireland could be tranquil, be- 
fore ſhe could be brought to a ſtate in which this country 
could coaleſce with her, we ſhould. be obliged to alter the 
Tyſtem on which we had for ſome time paſt ſhewn a diſpoſi- 
tion to act. We muſt tetrace our ſteps. . He wiſhed thoſe 
who were for doing away all religious diſtinctions were pre- 
ſent now. It was his fixed opinion that it was neceſſary to 
found our policy, upon thoſe religious diſtinctions, inſtead of 
totally abandoding them. Yet he believed there was ſome- 
thing in the Catholic cauſe that might be united to the Pro- 
toſtants. Numbers of Catholics were in the Yeomanry, 
Militia, and other military corps. He thought a diſtinction 

might be made between the Catholics who were loyal, and 
thoſe who. ſtirred up and fomented rebellion. He thought 
that-, inſtead of a general ſweeping overthrow of religious 
giftinQions, a dine mightbe drawn between thoſe who had 
ſhown themſelves worthy of confidence, and thoſe who had 
proved themſelves inveterate foes; and he thought that thoſe 
who could produce certificates of good conduct might gra- 
dually be admitted to ſhare the privileges of the Proteſtants, 
He had the authority of the Committee of the Iriſh Houſe 
of Parliament for ſtating, that the Roman Catholic prieſts were 
the moſt active inſtruments of the late rebellion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the conduct of the French to the Pope, and to all reli- 
gions, particularly the Catholic, theſe prieſts were ſo inveterate 
in theit animoſity to Britiſn connexion, that they were ready 
to promote the views of France for its deſtruction. It was 
not religion then, but diſlike of the Engliſh name, by which 
they were actuated. Such men, therefore, ought not to be 
ſuffered to remain to nouriſh animoſity and to perpetuate re- 

bellion. For this, and the other inteſtine. evils by which 

Ireland was diſtracted, a Union was not the remedy, as it did 

not go to any internal regulations. He did not attach to 
the argument of the frail connexion, that on the preſent 


/ footing : ſubſiſted between the two countries, that importance 


which ſome had given it. Ireland could not, under __— 
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ſent ſyſtem, neutralize her ports, as” had been, contended; 
the prerogative'of the Executive Power to declare peare und 
war encreaſed'the influence öf Government on the Etgiſla- 
ture, and afforded no inconſiderable ſecurity againſt any dif- 

| ference between the two countries in'political'queſtion# &f 
importance It was to be conſidered too that Ireland Wa 
unable to ſtand alone, and for aid ſhe could look only to two 
powers, France and England. Was it poſſible, after whit 
ſhe had ſeen of the conduct of France, that ſhe could expect 
more ſecurity under her auſpices, than under the foſtering 
cate of Great Britain? The apprehenfion appeared I. 
groundleſs und viſionary, that he ſhould not purfue it far- 
ther.— There was another circumſtance, however, on w 
the Houſe ſhould pauſe before it came to a determination. 
He had oppoſed the propoſition formerly made for infuſih 

as it was called; freſh blood Into the veins of the Conſtitution, 
by the addition of new Knights choſen from the counties of 
England. If he was adverſe to the admiſſion of men of 
ſuch a deſcription as they muſt have been, on account of 

their numbers, he muſt be much more hoſtiJe to the 1 * 

tho 


ſion of a fill reater number: choſen from among 
who conſtituted the "Triſh Houſe of Commons. Such 45 
acceſſion, he conceived, would tend only to render the 
Houſe of Commons tumultuous and diſorderiy. Eren fup- 
oſing the meaſure carried wich the unanimous ponſent o 
Parliatbent, he could not ſee its efficiency, or how it could 
prevent the Catholics'from joining the French thxee months 
after its adoption, if an opportunity ſhould ot; but the 
agitation of the queſtion in he e te of the"coynt 
might be attended with much miſchief. —tt could not dimĩ- 
niſh the number of enemies, on the contrary; it might make 
foes of thoſe who were now our friends, and of ere | 
could bring no additional force or energy to the commo 
catife.' He condemned the heat with which'the ſubject had 
been taken up in Ireland, and dreaded the confequences to 
Which it might lead: As to the/connexion between the two 
countries being weak and precarious, he entertained no ap- 
prehenſion forits continuance even _ the footing on which 
it now ſtood. The commercial advantages which Ireland 
enjoyed at the ' pleaſure of England, and yhich were che 
ſoprees of her profperity, muſt make lt her intereſt to cul- 
tivate the connexion between the two countries. 
The Speaker ſaid, that the. occaſions were, very few of | 
which he ever felt diſpoſed to treſpafs'on'the attention of tlie 
7 F Ff 3 | 9 Houſe, | 
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Houſe, or to take any part in its proceedings, except what 
attached to his official duties. But the preſent was an occa- 
ſion on which he thought it was incumbent on him to deliver 
his opinions, it being a diſcuſſion of one of the moſt intereſt- 
ing queſtions that probably ever came before. Parliament. 
Exhauſted as was the ſubject by the very eloquent perſons 
who had already delivered their ſentiments of it, and, divided 
as was the attention of the Committee, he could not expect 
to make any deep impreſſion on the minds of Gentlemen. He 
hoped, however, the Houſe would extend to him its attention 
and indulgence; whilſt he delivered a very different opinion 
from that of his hon. Friend who had juſt ſat down. His 
hon. Friend was of opinion, that Ireland, in its preſent 
ſtate, is not fit to coaleſce with this country: Now, it was 
from his knowledge of the ſtate of that kingdom, he was 
convinced of the neceſſity of immediately forming an union 
of both nations. It would reſtore internal peace, and be 
the means of perpetuating internal tranquillity. | It was fur- 
ther ſtated, 1 — Union was not the beſt means of perpetu- 
ating our connection with Ireland - even if her internal diſ- 
tractions could be allayed he Rouge, it would be the beſt— 
the only means. The tendency of the meaſure was to pal- 
liate, and, in the end, cure her diforders—to allay all ani- 
- moſities for the time, and ultimately to extinguiſh them for 
ever. The hon. Gentleman aſſumed, that not only Catho- 
lics but Proteſtants were hoſtile to the meaſure: he was 
grieved to admit it ; but the admiſſion that ſeveral thouſands 
of the Catholics ſerved in the militia, proved that only part 
of that body were hoſtile to the Britiſh connection. The 
ne combated the doctrine diſcriminating between, thoſe 
atholics whe remained faithful to their Sovereign and the 
Conſtitution, and maintained, that if any thing could tend 
to miſchief, this was that doctrine. He thought no policy 
could poſſibly be worſe than to re- enact the Popery Laws, 

the relaxation of which had been the topic of univerſal en- 
mium. It was true the Crown had the power of making 
war and peace, but a Parliament adverſe to the Government 
might very much harraſs the Crown on thoſe queſtions, He 
wilhed that Ireland might not be looking one way. while 
England was looking another. It was not enough that 
the King had the power of peace and war Hear! Hear! ] 
while the Parliament had the power of embarraſſing the 
Crown. He wiſhed to ſès the hoſtile ſpirit of Ireland broken, 
and he believed the Union would effect this, whilſt it 1. 
r V tially 
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tially aſſiſted the Empire. The real fundamental grievan- 
ces of Ireland were incivilization, ignorance, conſequent 
ſuperſtition, and poverty. Through the mercy of Providence 
they were by nature bountifully fupplicd with the means of 
national improvement, and even aggrandizement; the coun- 
try produced men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents,' as had 
been often ſeen and felt in that Houſe. They had a con- 
ſtitution of government | reſembling that of Great Britain; 
but here exiſted one of the ſources of their greateſt grievance. 
Their conſtitution had not that power in legiſlation which 
the conſtitution of England poſſeſſed, and did not connect the 
governed with the governors by ſuch indiſſoluble ties. There 

1. was indeed a vaſt proportion of the people Catholics, but 

| the Proteſtants poſſeſſed eight-tenths of the property of the 
country, and with this a good and valid title to the higheſt 
cConſideration. It was true, this difference in their mutual 
condition always kept alive jealouſies that every day grew 
more and more hideous, and which could only find a cor- 
rective in the preſent meaſure. Here the Speaker went in- 
to the detail of this view of the ſubject, and contended, from 
the example of every paſt period of our hiſtory, . that the jeg- - 
louſies ſubſiſting between tnoſe two claſſes almoſt excluſively 
cauſed the rebellions with which the country had been.agi- 
tated at the time of Lord Mountjoy, of King James I. and 
in other reigns, whilſt the milder policy of William had for 
a time conſiderably allayed the ferment. Theſe jealouſies 
had, however, recently ſhewn themſeves in the moſt violent, 
the moſt diabolical, the moſt horrible rebellion, chat ever na- 
tion was diſtracted with. He did not wiſh to go at large in- 
to the religious diſtinctions that had at various times been 
the occaſion of ſo much anxiety and diſturbance in Ireland. 
He thought, however, that one of the means propoſed to re- 
medy the evils that had thence ariſen, namely, Catholic 
Emancipation,. could not be ſafely reforted to, conſidering 
how looſe the connection between the two countries was 
ſince the ſettlement of 1782. He agreed alſo with ſome of 
dhe moſt able ſtateſmen in that country in the opinion, that 
the conceſſions Which had been made to the Catholics in 
1793 were ſuch as might be productive of dangerous conſe- 
quences, if a connection of a more permanent nature was 
not entered into. The doctrines of the new philoſophy, 
which reckoned property of no account in political queſtions, 
and aſcribed the power and right of acki Ben in all caſes to 
numbers alone, had unhappily made too much progreſs 
Wan. X 285 among 
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among the lower orders of the Catholics." They began to 
feel their own ſuperiority, and wiſhed to get rid of the Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy, which was the only remaining link of 
connection wick Great Britain. He was convinced, long 
before the late rebellion, that ſome: new meaſure was ne. 
ceſſary to the ſecurity of the relation between Ireland and 
England. He had no heſitation to ſay, that to him there ap- 
peared to be no other meaſure likely to effect that dure 
but Legiſlative Union, Catholic Emancipation, or the re- 
| enactment of the Popery Laws. He mentioned the laſt, be- 
N cauſe it had been ſtated by a man, of whom he ſhould al- 
ways ſpeak with reſpect, to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
Proteftant aſcendancy and Britiſh connection. ¶ Here he read 11 
/ a paſſage from ane of Mr. Foſter's ſpeeches in the Irifh | 
Houſe' of Commons, on granting the elective franchiſe to 
the Catholics in 1793, tending to prove that it would ulti- 
mately overthrow-the Proteſtant eſtabliſiment, the Hanover 
ſucceſſion, and the connection with Great Britain. ] How 
ever ſolid the reflections which he had juſt read might be on 
the probable dangers ariſing from the privileges granted to 
the Catholics in 1793, yet he believed, that independently of 
the imputations that might ariſe from the revocation of thoſe 
privileges, he thought that ſuch a meaſure would be attended 
with dangers no leſs. ſerious than thoſe it was intended to 
prevent. The complete emancipation: of the Catholics' he 
had already ſhewn to be no lefs dangerous, for it would 
place the whole property of the country at their diſcretion ;; - 
and, to uſe the expreflions of Lord Clare, it would be im- 
poſſible for the Proteſtants to keep their ground againſt them. 
Such a meaſure would tend to increaſe the differences which 
were to be apprehended from the exiſtence of two indepen- 
dent Legiſlatures in one empire. It was idle to ſay, that 
40 or 50 years muſt elapſe before the Catholics could aver- - 
balance the Proteſtant intereſt in the Iriſh Parliament. He 
believed, that if they once poſſeſſed a ſhare in that Legiſla- 
ture, Ireland would never be ſuffered to remain in quiet un- 
til they had obtained a complete aſcendancy. + It was a curi- 
ous circumſtance, that in the ſecond year of Queen Anne, 
a Committee of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords, after maturelß 
deliberating upon the ſituation of that country at that periad, 
„ adopted a reſolution in favour of an Union with England) 
_ as the moſt effectual remedy for the dangers which they ap- 
prehended ; and as Lord Clare very juſtly abſerved on a re- 
cent occaſion, it was not until that propoſition was rejected ian 
„ at e ngland, 
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England, that the Popery laws were enacted. It was alſo 
very remarkable, that Mr. Molyneux, who had written a 
Treatiſe expreſsly to prove the independence of the Iriſh 
Parliament, had conſidered a Union to be fraught with till 
greater bleſlings, and lamented that it was a happineſs which 
then appeared to be unattainable, pH 
Sir Joſiah Child, and many other political writers who had 
coolly conſidered the ſubject in their cloſets, had alſo expreſſ- 
ed the moſt decided opinion in its favour. In addition to 
theſe authorities, he might quote that of Lord Yelverton, 
who had been one of the molt zealous advocates for Iriſh 
independence in 1782; but who now embraced the project 
of a union with equal ardour. Indeed the independence of 
the lriſh ſeemed to be a neceſſary preliminary to the meaſure 
of a union ; for without ſuch independence, it would be a 
mere act of power, and not a compact upon fair and equal 
terms. What conſtituted the greateſt evil in the preſent fitu- 
ation of Ireland was, the want of connection between the 
proprietors of the ſoil, and thoſe 'who cultivated it. The 
cauſes which had produced this eſtrangement would be en- 
tirely removed by a legiſlative union. Ireland was not now 
in a ſituation to make uſe of her commercial advantages; 
for that purpoſe a greater capital was neceſſary than that 
country now poſſeſſed; and no encreaſe of capital could be 
expected in its preſent circumſtances. Under the ſanction 
of a legiſlative union, however, the Britiſh merchant would 
willingly embark his capital in Iriſh comraerce ; and in ad- 
dition to the-vaſt acceſſion of wealth, which ſuch an influx of 
capital would produce, he was convinced that it would gra- 
dually tend to improve the manners of the people, by infuſ. 
ing a diſpoſition to induſtry, good order, and ſocial tranquil- 
lity. The differences which had ſubſiſted between the Le- 
giſlatures of Great Britain and Ireland upon the Regency 


Bill; the. Commercial Propoſitions, and other. points of leſs 


magnitude, ſince the repeal of the AQ of George I. were fo 
many powerful arguments in favour of a more ſecure and 
permanent connexion. But however ſtrongly every view 
that could be taken of the ſubject, went in ſupport of ſuch a 


meaſure, he did not wiſh that any thing ſhould be done ta, 


effect it which ſhould be inconfiſtent with the (unfettered, 
ſpontaneous choice of an independent Iriſh Legiflature. He 
had heard an argument againſt the competency of the Parlia- 
ment to adopt a meaſure of this kind. If after the authori.. 
ties of Hale, Coke, and Blackſtone, this * wor 

R a | | | enied, 
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denied, he would aſk, where did that power reſide which 
was to give effect to any great meaſure that was to be adopt-= 
ed between two countries? There was another argument 
which involved the honour of that Houſe, It bad been 
ſtated, that the Britiſh Parliament was barred from entering 
on the preſent meaſure, by what was called the final adjuſt- 
ment of 1782. He admitted, that there would be a fair 
ground for ſuch an 3 if any attempt had been made 
to diſpoſſeſs Ireland of its independent Legiſlature; or to re- 
enact the law of the 6th of George the Firſt. It was, how- 
ever, of little conſequence to diſpute in this manner about 
words. Whether the words final adjuſtment, were ſo to bind 
the Parliaments that no meaſure was ever after to be adopt- 
ed, or not, was not an argument which could now be uſed, 
when it was in the power of both Legiſlatures to alter as oc- 
caſion might require, any thing that had ever been adopted 
by them. The Parliament of Ireland was to have the ſame 
liberty to diſcuſs this buſineſs as the Parliament of England, 
which would certainly act with injuſtice if it was to aſſert 
any authority over that of Ireland. If, therefore, an Union 
| with Ireland ſhould be conſidered a meaſure likely to be at- 
tended with great and important advantages, it was impoſſible 
| to ſuppoſe that any ſuch impediment as a final adjuſtment in 
| 1782 could be thrown in the way of it. He would take no- 
| tice of another objection which had been made on a former 
night by a learned Gentleman (Dr. Laurence) relative to the 
| effect which a Union might produce in that Houſe. He cer- 
tainly could not look with indifference at the introduction 
into that Houſe of a large body of men. But it was neceſ- 
ſary in this caſe, as well as in others, to compare the evils 
that exiſted, and ſtrike a balance; and he believed when the 
advantages reſulting from the meaſure were properly conſi- 
dered, it would appear that this was comparatively no evil 
at all. No ſuch evils accrued to the deliberations of that 
Houſe in conſequence. of the Union with Scotland. He 
hoped, whatever might be done, that no proceeding of that 
Houſe might ever appear to force the conſideration of the 
ueſtion on the Parliament of the other Country. In the 
4 Addreſs which that Houſe was to preſent to his Majeſty, af- 
ter the Reſolutions, &c. ſhould be agreed to, he truſted that 
not a word would appear that could be conſtrued to throw the 
- ſlighteſt imputation on the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. The 
jealouſy they lately manifeſted was certainly a laudable exe 
tion of that liberty they enjoyed; and a proof of their 4 
. 7 | n plette 
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plete independence. But he truſted that their ſerious and 
diſpaſſionate conſideration would lead them to a different line 
of conduct; and he was convinced that, if they ſhould finally 
adopt the meaſure recommended by the Parliament of this 
country, it would produce a more beneficial change in Ixe- 
land than had ever taken place in any country ; it would 
place her independence and ſecurity on a rock that would be 
immovable and impregnable ; and the ſtrength and power of 
both countries would, be promoted by it. With theſe ſentĩ- 
ments, he ſhould give the meaſure his moſt cordial ſupport. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth and fifth Reſolutions were 
then read by the Chairman, and agreed to without any ob- 


.* jection; the queſtion being put upon the ſixth Reſolution, 


which goes to grant an equality of privileges in trade and 
navigation, &c. to Ireland, 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird ſaid; that it was well worth the at- 
tention of the Committee to conſider maturely the effects 
which an agreement to this reſolution might produce upon 
particular manufactures throughout the kingdom. When 
indeed a comprehenſive theoretical view was taken of the 
general commercial and manufaQuring intereſts of a great 
nation, ſuch as had been taken by an Adam Smith, it might, 
perhaps, not be improper to loſe all ſight of local and parti- 
cular intereſts, and to attend only to what might promote the 
genera. welfare and proſperity of the whale community. 

ut this was not exactly the light in which a mEafure of that 
complicated tendency hould be viewed by the repreſentative 
of a manufacturing town, whoſe particular intereſts it might 
materially affect, and who might confequently come for- 
ward with petitions againſt it when it was finally determined 
to put the meaſure into execution. | ed 2 at 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer confeſſed that it was doubt- 
leſs the duty of every Member to attend to the private and 
peculiar intereſts of his conſtittients ; but there was a nga 
mount duty which called upon them ſtill more forcibly to 
conſult the general benefit of the kingdom and the proſperity 
of the empire at large. When this ſubje& was duly con- 
ſidered, it would appear that it was indifferent in what part 
of the empire any given manufacture flouriſhed, eſpecially if 
it was eſtabliſhed in a place where it was moſt likely to 
flouriſh ; and he was particularly happy in being able to ſay 
that the trade and manufactures af this country were far from 


being in ſuch an unproſperous and precarious condition as to 


make the preſent reſolution Hive the leaſt umbrage to the 
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manufacturers of any great town. The only objection which 
he thought it liable to was, that it referred to a diſtant 
period what 'ought immediately to reſult from a compleat 
union. It might uot be proper indeed to make any ſudden 
change in any material branch of trade or manufaQtures, 
where protecting duties had long exiſted, unleſs thoſe pe- 
culiar protecting duties might remain to Ireland without ex- 
citing any commercial jealouſy in the mind of Great Britain. 
Thus in 1785, when the Commercial Propoſitions were diſ- 
cuſſed, thoſe duties were not objected to, though a far leſs _ 
benefit was then in view than would now reſult from the 
Propoſed union. Even in the Commercial Treaty with France, 
a rival nation, that which is now objected to Ireland, paſſed 
without any oppoſition. Great alarms had alſo been expreſ- 
ſed for Mancheſter, but theſe alarms chiefly aroſe, becauſe 
the propoſed commercial meaſures were not then accom- 

anicd with a political union ; if this union had then taken 
plate, all commercial jealouſy would have vaniſhed immedi- 
ately ; beſides, the ſubject of this reſolution was long before 
the Houſe, without having produced from any quarter the 
leaſt whiſper of jealouſy or diſquietude from any cemmercial 
town, which was a proof of the good ſenſe and liberal ſpirit 
of thoſe who preſided over the great manufacturing concerns 
of the kingdom. 

. Mr. . Bird ſaid, that as the Reſolution had not been pro- 
perly before ihe Houſe till now, no petitions could be pre- 

nted againſt it, d 
Mx. Dent denied that there exiſted any petitions againſt the 
Reſolution, conſequently there was no ſymptom of complaint 
or di ſſatisfaction. ke ice, & . 

Mr. P. Carew, when the ſeventh Reſolution was pro- 

poſed, objected to it as not preciſely ex preſſing that an iden- 
tity of taxation ſhould take place between the two countries 
as ſoon as the Union ſhould be effected. £45) | 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, by obſerving, 
that however proper and expedient it might.be to fix at ſome 
diſtant period after the Union ſuch an identity-of taxation, 
yet for the preſent it would be wiſe and politic not fo far to 
offend exiſting local prejudices as to require immediately an 
equal portion of burthens to be ſuſtained by Ireland, but on 
the contrary, as he had remarked upon another occaſion, to 
exact for the preſent only that proportion which Ireland hi- 
therto paid in time of peace and wa. | 
Nr. P. Carew profelled himſelf fatisfied with the explana- 
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tion, and after a few words from Mr. Dent, a and Mr. W. 
Bird, the reſolution was agreed to. 

The Houſe being reſumed, the Report was ordered to be 
received on Thurſday next. 

The other Orders of the Day were then diſpoſed of, and 
the Houſe adjourned. 


LIST OF THE MINOKITY ON MONDAY NIGHT, 


Sir W. Pulteney W. J. Deniſon 
Sir J. Leiceſter Hon. H. Tufton 
Sir M. W. Ridley Hon. St. A. St. John 
Brian Cooke D. North | 
R. B. Sheridan C. Grey | . 
G. Tierney J. Richardſon 
J. M. Lloyd Iord G. Cavendiſh 
Aldei man Combe J. T. Jones 
Hon. C. Dundas R. Wilſon 
W. W. Bird | | «/ 
TELLERS. | | 
General Fitzpatrick _ Dr. Laurence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: at 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 13. 3 


Only 25 members being preſent at four o'clock, an at: | 
journment took place of courle. 


r 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. Ss. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 14. 0 
Mr. Zhyd gave notice, that on Monday ne mould move 
tor leave to bring in a bill to prevent unfair practices of the 
venders of wine and other exciſeable commodities, by 
cauſing bottles to be ſtamped, and for making other n 
tions tor this purpoſe. ä 
Sir Charles Bunbury preſented a petition in behalf of a 
great number of debtors now confined in the King's Bench 
Priſon, which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. Wes 


UNION WITH IRELAND. - n Pin 

The Report of the Committee, in which the reſolutibns 
for the Union with Ireland were voted, being propoſed to 
be brought up, and the queſtion being put for that purpoſe, - 
Mr. Habhouſe ſaid, that after the courſe which this mea- 
ſure had taken, and ſeeing the very thin attendance in the 
Houſe, he had very little encouragement to enter upon the 
diſcuſſion of it at this moment; however, his duty to the 

Gg 2 | country, 
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country demanded that he ſhould do ſo, and that duty he 
ſhould perform. When firſt he heard the Miniſter was em- 
loyed in a ſcheme of union between this country and Ire- 
5 it was matter of no ſmall ſurpriſe to him to find from 
many perſons with whom he converſed upon the ſubject, 
that there were ſo few of the right hon. Gentleman's own 
friends in favour of the meaſure, and that it was ſo well re- 
ceived by thoſe who are known to cheriſh hopes and enter- 
tain wiſhes for the total ſeparation of the two countries, and 
that with the view of realizing ſuch hopes, ſome of thoſe 
very perſons favoured the plan of a Union. The approbation 
of ſuch perſons to any public meaſure ought to induce thoſe 
who valued the welfare of the empire to doubt at leaſt the + 
excellence of the meaſure. But it was ſaid that the diſaffec- 
tion manifefted in Ireland argued the propriety of this mea- 
ſure. Upon that he donbted. He inclined, indeed, to_an 
opinion that it would be received as an il return for the 
exertions of the friends of that country in the late diſturb- 
ances which diſtracted it. They would aſk, Have not the 
yeomanry bravely defended that country when it was attack- 
ed by rebels? Has any thing been wanting that gallant men 
could do to reſtore tranquillity, to bring back the bleſſings of 
peace and good order? And now the return for theſe exer- 
tions is ingratitude and pride, calling on us to give up that 
Conſtitution, for the ſupport and maintenance of which we 
have been ſo freely ſhedding our blood! Such were likely to 
be the expreſſions, becauſe probably they were the feelings, 
of the beſt friends of Ireland. ' 
With regard to thoſe who wiſhed for a parliamentary re- 
form (he did not mean thoſe hypocrites'who, under the pre- 
text of a parliamentary reform, really aimed at a revolution, 
but thoſe who admired the true ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and 
only wiſhed to remove thofe abuſes which, perhaps una- 
voidably in the courſe of things, had crept into its practice], 
all ſuch perſons would have their hopes blaſted by a Union: 
they were therefore naturally adverſe to the meaſure as one 
that could poſſibly do nothing leſs than deſtroy all their hopes. 
With regard to the Catholics, who were three fourths of the 
inhabitants of the country, it was clear that they, of all de- 
ſcriptions of perſons, would feel themſelves in a fituation the 
molt diſagreeable by this meaſure. They would loſe all they 
thought they had gained in the year 1793. Therefore it did 
not appear to him in the leaſt degree wonderful,” that there 
was fo much oppoſition to this meaſure in Ireland. There 
bY. N appeared 
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appeared to him, however, a great deal of danger in perſiſt. 
ing in this meaſare; and to enable the Houſe the better to 
look to probable events in future, he ſhould call their atten- 
tion to the paſt He had read a political publication of con- 
ſiderable authority—Dodfley's Annual Regiſter — by which it 
appeared, * that in the year 1759 a number of perſons in 
Dublin having taken it inte their heads that a union between 
the two countries was to take place, committed great exceſs. 
They broke into. the Houſe of Lords—would: have burnt the 
journals of the Houſe, if they, could have found them, and 
ſat an old woman upon the throne—they compelled.the mem- 
bers to ſwear not to give a vote for the Union; they killed 
ſeveral horſes belonging to the members of the Houſe, anda 
number ot the members themſelves were near being killed.” 
The inference he drew from theſe facts was this, that if in 
1759, when reland had not her independent Parliament, 
nor any other advantage which ſhe has now, and conſe- 
quently would not have ſo much to ſacrifice as the has now, 
the idea of a Union produced this terrible effect, what may 
not be expected to be the effect at this time? This was a 
time when an anceſtor of the right hon. Gentleman was ia 
the zenith of his popularity. He did not think that illuſtri- 
ous character would have perſiſted in a meaſure which was 
oppoſed in ſuch a manner. n Ea. 
| He was therefore ſurpriſed to ſee this meaſure perſiſted in, 
and ſurpriſed the more to find that it was propoſed on the 
ſame day in the Engliſh as in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, for he was of opinion that if the meaſure was fit to 
be'tried at all, it ſhould not have been brought on here, until 
it had been brought on and in ſome meaſure examined in 
Ireland, inſtead of doing what the Miniſter would allow 
him to call an imprudent act, of which the Miniſter, he pre- 
ſumed, had repented ere this, or, if that was improbable, of 
which many of his friends had repented long ago, as he was 
brought into a very unpleaſant fituation, when he found 
that a meaſure on which he had pledged himſelf fo fully -n 
which he had ſo emphatically declared that no trouble, no 
temporary loſs of popularity ſhould induce him to deſiſt 
from—and for the accompliſhment of which he had ſaid he 
| ſhould be glad to ſacrifice the whole of his political life— 
was, after all, ſo unpopular. in Ireland that the Parliament 
- there had declared they. would not even. examine the plan! 
Under theſe circumſtances, he confeſſed he was rather ſur- 
priſed to ſee the right hon. Gentleman perfiſt in the ** 
| e 
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He took, the liberty to ſay the other night, he did not ſee 
much good likely to ariſe from perſiſting in this meaſure, 
- becauſe. the Parliament of Ireland had already expreſſed its 
determination not to enter even upon the diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject. They had rejected the meaſure, therefore, in the 


mot poſitive and determined mode in which any meaſure 


could de rejected; namely, by ſaying that the ſpirit of the 
thing was ſuch, that they could not ſo much as look at the 
particulars - of it: howeyer, he had : heard it ſaid, that 
whatever may 5 ültimate opinion of the Iriſh Legiſla- 
ture upon the meafute of a Union, yet it was neceſſary for 
the Engliſh Parliament to record its ſenſe upon the ſubject, 
to prevent what malicious perſons” might ſay was its inten- 
tion.” Upon this he owned he did not fee reaſon enough to 
proceed in this country merely for the ſake of giving to the 
Minifters an opportunity of vindicating themſelves againſt 
any ſuppoſed malice, when the procedure was dangerous to 
the ſafety of the empire. He alſo at the fame time ſaid, that 
he had not made up his mind upon the general queſtian of, 
how far it might be beneficial to the empire; how far it 
might be advantageous or diſadvantageous to the one country 
or the other, ſuppoſing both countries to agree to it. He 
had formed no opinion, he gave conſequently no vote, upon 
that point: he attended the diſcuſſion of it, however, with- 


. out blaming, or feeling any inclination to blame, any body 


who did not attend; he had heard the diſcuſſions ; his mind 
was now made up, at leaſt on the expediency of purſuing 
the meaſure at preſent : he thought it unwiſe ; it would give 
to thoſe who wiſhed to ſeparate the two countries an oppor- 
tanity of employing all their artifice to accompliſh their de- 
ſire. Such a meaſure, therefore, opening ſucha field for the 
increaſing of diſcontent and jealouly, ought not to be ſtirred 
a ſingle moment, unleſs there was an evident neceſſity for it. 
The argument inſiſted on to ſhew that neceſſity, was this; 
that domeſtic tfaitors, aided by foreign force, would cauſe a 
ſeparation between the two countries, upleſs they were more 
clofely cemented ; that nothing would effectuate this but a 
Union ; that the late rebellion verified theſe obſervations. 
He would aſk, whether the Parliament had ſhewn itſelf in- 


adequate to the repelling any attacks made upon that coun- 
try? Whether a Legiſlature acting on the ſpot was not more 


likely to diſcover plots. againſt the ſtate than one ſitting at a 
diſtance? He would alſo aſk, whether it was not probable 
that a relident Legiſlature was not more capable of prevent- 
n LE 4 * 4. * W 45 * , ' E | 8 = ing | 
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ing the i intrigues of the enemy, rather than one at a diſlance? 
If it was, it muſt be an argument againſt the Union, inſtead 
of being for its adoption. It was contended that the vicioul- 
neſs of the Government in Ireland was of that nature that 
required much improvement; that the, Government, being 
in the hands, and ſpeaking the ſenſe of the minority, the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy, the maſs of people muſt be Fre 
tented ; that a conteſt muſt take place between'the minority 
and the majority on that account; all which he was ready to 
allow; but he did not ſee how the Union with this country 
was likely to do away that evil. 
Was it meant by a Union, that the Proteſtant aſcendancy 
ſhould not-continue ? If it was to continue, would the Ca- 
tholies be the more contented, merely becauſe the Legiſla- 
ture, was removed to a greater diſtance from them? The 
aſcendancy of the few over the many would {till continue in 
point of religion, that is to ſay, the Proteſtants would have 
an aſcendancy over the many. The Union with Scotland 
had been quoted as an argument for the propriety of this 
Union; ; he ſhould take the liberty of ſaying, that as far as 
religion was concerned, the Union with Scotland was likely 
to diſſuade, rather than induce, the maſs of the people of Ire- 
land to affent to it; for in Scotland the eſtabliſhed religion 
Was the religion of the majority. of the people of Scotland. 
n Ireland the eſtabliſhed religion was the religion of the 
minority. It would de ſtill worſe when the people of Ire- 
land came to reflect upon the matter in this way; when they 
came to conſider, that in the eſtabliſhment of religion no re- 
gar. is had to the truth of the doctrine; this the muſt feel, 
or if regard were had to the truth of the doarine, there 
could not be two eſtabliſhed religions i in one. State. In Scot- 
land, by the Union the majority were allowed the eſtabliſhed 
religion In Ireland, he preſumed, the eflabliſhed religion 
would be that of the minority; and therefore all the evils 
which had been 10 well deſcribed to ariſe, from religious 
feuds, would not be removed by the Union, becauſe the caufe 
of ſuch feuds would not be removed. by the Union. x7 
Another argument for the Union was, the inconvenience 
- which might atife from having two independent Legiſlatures 
under one Monarchy ;. and the. caſe of the Regency was 
quoted as an inſtance. He admitted the force of this point 
but he did not think a Union was. the way to cure the evi 
or if it did, it would introduce a ſtill greater evil ; to prevent 
which, perhaps ſome law might be enacted, and for this Pur 
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poſe we might find ſomething to lead and inſtru us in the 
American States, and perhaps in the German Empire: The 
great evil which, he apprehended was, that. of the great alte- 
ration the addition of ſo many Members of Parliament would 
make in the practical effect of the Conſtitntion of this Coun- 
try. The greater the love theſe Iriſh Gentlemen had for 
their country, would drive, them to join'any Miniſter be he 
who he may, for they muſt be perſuaded, that if they did 
not, they could not, by their numbers, obtain any thing for 
_ their country. The Miniſter might ſmile at this, and think 
he was invincible by his majority already without any. ſuch 
aid, but this would be an alarming increaſe to the influence 
of the Crown. Art preſent the Peisten of Ireland, as 
well as the Parliament of England, was ſomething of a 
check upon the Miniſter, but by the Union the Parliament 
of Ireland, as a check, would be entirely deſtroyed. As an 
Engliſhman, therefore, he proteſted againſt this proceeding, 
becauſe it tended to deſtroy the fair balance of the Engliſh 
Conſtiturion. _ VVV 5 
There were objections alſo to this meaſure of a commercial 
kind. This meaſure, as it would increaſe the number of 
abſentees, would diminiſh the importation, and that, in its 
turn, would diminiſh the exportation; but it was ſaid. that 
all this ſhould be balanced by the introduction of Britiſh 
capital. There would be no increaſe of Britiſh or any other 
capital where the proprietor of it had no conſciouſneſs of 
ſechrity,; there was no ſuch conſciouſneſs. where there were 
religious feuds Such feuds would continue while the eſta- 
bliſhed religion was that of the religion of the minority. 
All theſe were evils for which, in his opinion, a Union was 
no remedy. But we were told that the practical advantages 
of a Union were to be feen in the caſe of Scotland. That 
Scotland had indeed thriven ſince the Union was. moſt. true, 
but he had not yet heard it proved in that Houſe, nor con- 
cluſively argued any where, that the ſucceſs of Scotland was 
owing to the Union. Doctor Adam Smith alleged no ſuch 
thing; he aſſigned other cauſes for the improvement of Scot- 
land; among which, the eſtabliſhment of a Bank he alleged 
to have had great effect, both upon the commerce and the 
_ - agriculture of that country. Beſides, Ireland itſelf had 
thriven of late years, and why ſhould it give up what enabled 
it to do well, upon the precarious chance of doing better, 
but which, perhaps, might deſtroy ic altogether in commerce 
as Well as in conſtitution. e l * 10 
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Such were the principal arguments uſed in ſupport of an 
Union, by which the Iriſh were called upon to ſurrender the 
independence of their country—nor ſhould we wonder if | 
they received.the propoſal with indignation, for Engliſhmen 1 
would know how to reſent any propoſal that might be made 
to them to ſurrender their independence to ſome other na- * | 
tion. . 618 | | | 
With regard to the compact of 1782, he was of opinion, 
that Gentlemen had endeavoured to make too much of that 
on both ſides. He did not think it reaſonable to give up their 
independence, if they gained it by that compact, that would 9 
be an act of ele de ſe. But he did not ſee why the compact | 
might not be altered, if both parties thought that for their ; 
mutual advantage. e | | | | | 
He would ſay a word or two on the doctrine of the com- 
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petency of the Iriſh Parliament. That was a point which | 
was affirmed with triumph, and the doubts of it were treated 1 
n 1 with much ſcorn by Gentlemen on the Miniſter's fide, as 4 
well as by the Miniſter himſelf. They faid, that Mr. 
Foſter, and other reſpectable authorities in Ireland, admitted 
; the competency, and that M*Nevin and others, were the 
) } perſons who denied it. In truth, that competency was very 
much doubted by the greateſt lawyers in that country; or, 
at leaſt, by ſome of the greateſt lawyers in that country ; 
among whom, he would name Mr. Lee, and Mr. Plunkett, 
both gentlemen of eminence in their profeſſion ; they cor- 
tended, that Parliament was not competent, and one of them 
had gone ſo far, as to ſay, that although the Union might 
be agreed on by the Legiſlature of both countries, the people 
would not be bound by ſuch an agreement; and Mr. Lee 
ſaid, that the only conſtitutional remedy there was for this, 
was to diſſolve the Parliament, and call a new one, under 
the expreſs declaration, that they were to ſettle upon the 
queſtion of a Union, that the people might do what they - 
pleaſed in the way of - inſtructing them before they were 
choſen. ET | r RW | 
| He read the opinion of Locke upon the legitimate power 
of Parliament, ending with an aſſertion. that their power is 
only to make laws, not to make Legiſlatures, which would 
be the caſe here if the Union took effect.]. . 
le ſaid, he was miſtaken if any thing be ſtronger or more 
applicable to the ſtate of Ireland than this opinion of Mr. 
Locke, upon whoſe authority it was needleſs to make any 
comment. He had heard it ſtated, that there were great au- 
Vor. II. 1799. Hh, thorities 
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= thorities on the other fide ; undoubtedly there were, and 
__ there was no point on which theoretical opinions differed 
more than they did on this. Certainly Hale was a great au- 
thority, and ſa was Blackſtone, the latter af whom, however, 
he quoted with the more confidence, for the application he 
made af one part of his opinion, becauſe he was an advocate 
in another for the omnipotence of Parliament. That learn- 
ed Judge had ſtated, “ that the people had a right to the free 
adminiſtration of the laws, to petition and to remonſtrate 
with the Legiſlature, and finally to have arms for the defence 
of their liberties.” — This was a recoghition” of the Sove- 
reignty of the People in the laſt inſtance; it was acknow- 
ledging that the people have a right to reſiſt their Legiſlature 
in caſe it attempted to do away their liberties ; indeed this 
was a doctrine that formed the bafis of all free Governments ; 
far if the people had no right to reſiſt when their frecdom 
was attempted to be taken away, then they muſt loſe that 
freedom whenever any Legiſlature ſhould be in the humour 
to make the experiment. He knew the evils attendant upon 
this doctrine, that it led to anarchy—he knew it did; but 
the contrary, doctrine, namely, that the people had no right 
ta reſiſt, led directly to deſpotiſm and perpetual ſlavery. In 
ſuch a choice of evils. the alternative, he hoped, would never 
be difficult. Indeed he underſtood the Miniſter himſelf had 
ſame idea that the Sovereignty of the People was unalterable, 
he underſtood ſo, when he talked of Sovereignty in abeyance. 
Y Noa NI] Well, he underſtood ſo, and perhaps he 
miſconceived the right hon. Gentleman's ſentiments, but 
whether they were ſo or otherwiſe, the thing itſelt was the 
ſame thing whatever opinions might be entertained upon it 
by any body. He was moſt decidedly convinced of the right 
of reſiſtance in the people in the laſt inſtance, for the defence 
of their rights. The right hon. Gentleman himſelf had at 
leaſt tacitly acknowledged, that the opinion of the people 
muſt controul chat of Parliament. He himſelf had deter- 
mined to go to war againſt Ruſſia, and Parliament had ſup- 
13 parted him in that determination, but he deſiſted, becauſe he 
| tound that the voice of the people was againſt it. But he felt 
he. had continued upon this point too long. for the diſpoſition 
of the Houſe. He had only to add that, in his opinion, this 
meaſure, inſtead: of confidence, would introduce jealouſy 
between the two countries; inſtead of affeftion, hatred; . 
_ Inſtead of ſtrength, weakneſs; inſtead of virtue, cortuption. 
He thanked the Houſe for its attention; he had nothing 
Oy * 2 NJ more 
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miote - ſay than that he was heartily againſt the Uniof how | 
_ ptopbled. $$, * Iv 

f Lord Granville Leviſn Giver ſald, that bn à fubject bf 
fich importance it mut naturally be expected that mapy 
doubts would ariſe; but under all exiſting circumſtances he 
could not but think that two cbuntries, ſituated as Great 
Britain and Ireland were, their Sovereign; language, and 
Conſtitution the ſame, mutual advantage muſt be derived 
from 4 meaſure Which tended to draw cloſer the conne kin 
between them, and conſolidate the ſttength and fecurity of 
the Empite. He would agree that it would be wrong to ſtir 


like theſe that he was diſpoſed to riſk experiments, or froth 

mere ſpeculation attempt to guard againſt the evils that might 
arife from poſſible differefices between the two Legiltitules 
But, at the ſame time, when the citcumſtances under which 
the prefent meafure was brought forward were conſidered, 
he thought that it ought to be treated with evety inditlgence. 
A rebellion had actually broken out in Ireland; religious 
feuds aged with gteat violence; and theſe animoſities of con- 
tending parties had created great evils, for which the Legif- 
lature found itfelf unable to impart relteſs. When France, 
front! the cottipletion of the times, was grafping at univerſal 
dottnhien, it decathe the Parliaments of both countries to do 


every thing to ſtrengthen the refources of the Empire. It 
ſeemed the more ſtratige that under ſach cittuthftdhces; this 


meaſure ſhoold be received on the outſet with ſuch clatnour ; 
and it might have been expected that fuch as oppoſed it 
would have ſnggeſted ſome plans which would ellrtirechlt 
the evils which ſtated them in the face. He would not in- 
quire bow. fat Catholic Emancipation Would anſwer the 
ect; the contrary. had been ably ſtared by the right hon. 
SGemleman who filled the chair of the Hooſe ; and it was 
the opinion of many in Ireland, that this could not be grant- 
7 without endangering the ſituation of the Proteſtants in 
teland. But, were a Union to take place, the admiffion of 
the Catholics to Every pofitical privilege would not be fol- 
lowed by their gaining that aſcendancy of power. as would 
be the caſe at preſent. He woold afk whether any concel- | 


ions or ac of contiliation” had hitherto tranquittized the 
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country? So far from it, that it appeared to him they ſerv- 
ed rather to increaſe them. He was far from denying the 
competency of the Iriſh Parliament to every purpoſe of le- 

 giſlation ; but he muſt at the ſame time ſay, thay their mea- 
yl had failed of producing the deſired effect. He could 
not but lament that the Iriſh Houſe of Commons ſhould re- 
fuſe'to give a fair hearing to the propoſal of a Union. He 
thought that if a local Legiſlature was not calculated to re- 
lieve one part of the people without endangering the ſafety 
of the other, nor to repreſs inſurrection and rebellion with- 
out the preſence and aſſiſtance of Britiſh forces, ſurely every 
one concerned for the welfare of the Empire muſt be anxi- 
ous for ſome new mode, better calculated to enſure the peace 
and ſafety of Ireland, and the proſperity of the Empire. He 
had been much concerned to hear of the oppoſition which 
had ariſen to the meaſure, though it was with much ſatisfac- 
tion he had learned that ſome counties had come forward in 
favour of it; and he truſted that when the Reſolutions came 
to be laid before the Iriſh Houſe, when it ſaw_how equitable 
they were, and how conſiſtent with the "intereſt of Ireland, 
and the general policy as reſpecting the Empire, that falſe 
national pride would be ſucceeded. by a different ſentiment : 
He truſted that the Miniſter's declarations would prove ſuc- 

_ ceſsful, and meet with the concurrence of men in the other 

country of enlarged minds, and who are concerned for a real, 
inſtead of an ideal independence, the latter of which is only 
productive of inſecurity : He truſted it would meet with the 
countenance af all thoſe, who felt indignation at the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of the common enemy, and who wiſhed that 
the Britiſh Empire ſhould held up a buckler againſt the in- 
roads of that encroaching poWwWer. 

Mr. Pee! ſaid, that before he had the honour of a ſeat. in 
that Houſe, he was a petitioner at its bar againſt. a meaſure 
for the further connecting in commercial intercourſe this 
country and Ireland; but for the importance of the matter 
now before the Houſe in the firſt inſtance, and his own con- 
fiſtency in the ſecond, he hoped the Houſe would allow him 
to ſolicit the honour of its attention. He oppoſed the Iriſh 
Propoſitions, conceiving then, and he conceived ſtill, that 
they would, if carried into effect, operate to the detriment. 
of this country ;_ but this meaſure was on à larger ſcale, 
called for by the dictates of humanity itſelf, and was for the 
good purpoſe of making other parts of the Empire partakers - 
| of the bleſſings we ourſelves at preſent, excluſively Joy, 


better ſitpation than herſelf. 


- meaſure ; but when Gent 


- 
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If a Union took place, it would certainly, create, ſome em- 
barraſſments to this country, but it was a call upon our ge- 


_ nerolity, to hold out a friendly arm to our ſiſter-kingdom, 


and give her relief from that diſtreſs out of Which ſhe ought 
to be brought, and raiſing her into a ſituation enviable like 
our own. On the ſixth Reſolution, he thought the Houſe 
ought. to be careful, elſe the intereſts of this country might 


receive an injury that would be permanent; but as to the 


Teſt, he would ſay, as Ireland wants our aid very much, let 
her have it with pleaſure: when ſhe riſes into the ſame envi- 
able condition with us, then let Great Britain look about, 
and take care that the ſiſter-kingdom ſhould not get into a 


- ” 


- 


Here he took a view of what ſhonld be the duties impoſed 
upon Ireland hereafter, without which he apprehended the 
manufactures of this country would be injured ;. becauſe the 
operation of our debt, which muſt affect the price of labour, 
and that if borne by us in a degree beyond our juſt propor- 
tion, would injure qur manufactures, when induſtry, acting 
under - the operation of capital, had to a certain degree im- 
proved the manufactutes of Ireland, Having ſaid this, by 


way of caution to the Houſe, to take care of the commerce 


of this country, it might, perhaps, be preſumption” in him 
to ſay any thing more, except from the indulgence of the 
Houſe, for the queſtion had undergone ſuch an inveſtigation 
by Gentlemen on both ſides, who had diſplayed talents that 


never were excelled, ſo that nothing was left to be ſaid upon 
the ſubject. He could not, however, compliment Gentle-, 


men on the other ſide, and who oppoſed this meaſure, for we 
ſhould have heard this queſtion debated upon Engliſh ground, 
but it had been taken up as if Ireland alone had been con- 
cerned. in it: He could have wiſhed. to hear theſe Gentle- 
men on the evils that might reſult to this country by this 

3, bu | Ge 1 talked of ſacrificing the in- 
dependence of the Iriſh Parliament, a ſtranger in that Houſe 
would imagine that this was a meaſure to be decided finally 
here, and not to be at all diſcuſſed in Ireland, He had heard 
that there was a great objeQion to the time of bringing theſe 


_ reſolutions forward, but as he underſtogd that theſe reſolu- 


tions contained a very great boon to Ireland, as Ireland ſtood 
in great need of relief, the fooner the remedy was applied 
the better. But it was ſaid that theſe reſolutions! ought not 
to receive the ſanction of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, 
until we heard from Ireland how they ſhould be received 


tere; 
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there; but ſince the Facrifice was all ön one Nie, he fhbuld 
de glad to know, Whether it was decent or fit to call v 
Ireland t6 determine before the ſentiments of the Euglilh 
Houfe of Commons had been kibwn? if 
The reprefentatioh of Trelahd he had frequently: heard 

Rated in that Houſe to be ſuch, that no change could happen 
to it but for the better, and yet Gentlemen now complamed 
toudly, all on a ſudden, of any attempt at the Ieaft altera- 
tion in it, although that atteffipt could never be effectual 
withoiit the conſent of thoſe who cotnpoſe that repreſenta- 
tion now. The Iriſh have at prefent 300 Members in their 
Houſe of Commons. It was propoſed that they fhould have 
100 in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. No one cbuld 
object to that who well knew the conſtitution of the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons; they Ktiew it would then be one Par- 
Hament for the whole Britiſh empire, and that then Ireland, 
in truth, inftead of having 300, would have 668 Members to 
| ſent it, for then every Member of that Hobfe would 
_ eotifider hitnſelf as a Member for Ireland as well as for Eng- 
land, and they would all endeavour to relieve diſtreſs by legil- _ 
ative provifion, wherever diſtreſs was found, and promote 
induſtry, by giving it due encouragement—that was the true 
way to make a people happy, and he had no doubt, that 
when theſe reſolutions came to be well underſtood, the peo- 
ple would exprefs their gratitude for them. _ 

As to the grievances occaſioned by abſentees, that he ad- 
mitted to be an evil at preſent, but when we confidered fairly 
the nature of our Conſtitution, the diſadvantage would be 
leſſened, and might perhizps be entirely removed. Did the 
Scotch ſuffer from abſentees in conſequence of the Union? 
He believed there were not many lenüble men who'thob hr 
ſo people of rank might ſpend their fortunes where they 
pleaſed ; he ſhould be forry to be ſhort in his reſpe for per- 


ſons of rank or faſhion; but he hoped it would be no offerce 


to them to ſay, that manufactories may and do floutifh where 
_ there were but few of them. Where the land-owner fpent 
his income, was of little conſequence to any comty where 
induſtry was the chatacteriſtic of the inhabſtants, for that 
Would open a market into which money wonld flow as of 
cCourſe, and nothing could reſiſt ; induſtry eſtabliſhed an equi- 
librium in the diſtribution of wealth, fo that whatever x man 
of faſhion took away, the manufacturer would reſtore to 
any country: this was @ very clear point. But as to the ob- 
jection, that the Triſh Parliament was independent, and 
ee 18 ))CCCCCC OO 
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therefare the Union was improper, he begged leave to ſay, 
that the Engliſh Parliament was alſo independent, and had 
as great à right io ſtand out upon thatpoint as the Iriſh had, 


and much more, for the was to make a great deal more ſa- 


crifice—indeed, he could not help comparing the two coun- 


tries, to to commercial houſes, the one of them very re- 


ſpectable ip credit, poſſeſſed of a great trade, ſupported by a 
great capital; the other poor, without credit, and ſcarcely 
able to ſupport itſelf ; ſuppole an application were to come 

om the rich houſe to the poor one, inviting it into the firm 


of the rich houſe, and to have a full ſhare of the profits of the 


trade: Would it not be fooliſh to rejeR an offer of that 
kind? He believed there was but one ſenſible anſwer to be 
made to ſuch a queſtion, Indeed he was ſatisfied that when 
theſe reſolutions came to be viewed coolly, they would be 
very favourably received in Ireland. They had his hearty 
ſupport, for he thought they would do a great deal of goad. 
Lord Temple thought that no Member of that Houſe could 
view the preſent meaſure with indifference, nor could he 
give a ſilent vote upon the ſubject. He profeſſed higſelf a 
warm friend to the meaſure; and he could not poſſibly ſeg 


any impropriety in paſſing the Reſolutions herg before Ire, 


land had aſſented to them. To ſay that it was an attempt ta 
ſacrifice the intereſts of Ireland was an abuſe of language, 
for it was well known they would be of no force, unleſs 
they received the ſanRion of the Legiſlature of that country. 
Indeed he knew that many unworthy attempts had been made 


to, render the meaſure unpopular in Ireland; a county had 


been induſtriouſſy ſolicited to petition againſt it, but had re- 
fuſed. He believed that many. other counties were of the 


ſame diſpoſition, and be truſted the plan would pot be un- 
popular in that country. He conſidered as one of the greateſt 


_ advantages that would attend the Union, that af putting an 
end to the wicked officiouſneſs of thoſe who, under the maſk 
of Parliamentary Reform, wiſhed to procure a revolution in 


this country, and who were enemies to all the eſtabliſnments 


of civil ſoęiety throughout the world. Here his Lordſhip 
expatiated upon the miſchievous practices of thoſe who, have 
the word Reform upon their lips, and Revolution, without 


fear of its horrors, at their hearts, and then proceeded to de- 


fend this meaſure, not only as a matter of neceſſity, but alſo 


as à genergus offer. on the part of this country to Ireland. It 


had been ſaid that this meaſure Was an unfair attempt 46 
take advantage of her weakneſs; it was ſo far from being fo. 
wy p . _ | , a \ N ; t 
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that it was an offer of kind aſſiſtatce to Ireland to relieve her» 
e a Foe EI 7 Sec - 
The Noble Lord next proceeded to fhew that the ſap- 
poſed or affected independence of Ireland, in the praiſe of 
which ſome Gentleman had lately been ſo loud, and of the 
aſſertion of which, others appear ſo tenacious, was in reality 
the fatal ſource of all the miſeries and calamities with which 
that unfortunate country had ſo long been afflicted. Widely 
diffetent were the remedies propoſed by different opinions, 
to heal theſe evils, and to open in their ſtead thoſe ſources 
of proſperity which Ireland confeſſedly contains, and which 
induſtry and due encouragement could not fail to cultivate 
and improve. This is the great object which the preſent 
meaſure propoſes to accompliſh : —And what is oppoſed to 
it as a preferable remedy (at leaſt it muſt follow as the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of rejecting it) but French fraterniza- 
tion and French connexton—or in other words, the utter 
ruin of one country, and the evident danger of the other ?— 
It was a reflection truly mortifying to obferve the ingratitude 
with which Ireland had lately treated the aſſiſtance ſhe had 
received, at a moment of the moſt critical emergency—at a 
moment when a diſorganizing and deſtructive rebellion 
was raging in her ei the voluntary zeal and 
exertions of the Engliſh Militia ; to that aſſiſtance is Ireland 
chiefly indebted, if ſhe till exiſts as a nation; yet by the 
Iriſh, have theſe brave and diſintereſted men been recently 
branded with the odious appellaticn of the Britiſh Mame- 
lukes. What, however, would Ireland be without this af- 
fectionate protecting aid on the part of Great Britain? 
Could its trade exiſt without the covering ſhield of the Bri- 
tiſh Navy, or her manufactures flouriſh without the circula- 
tion of Britiſh capital? —Here-the noble Lord took a ſur- 
vey of Iriſh affairs ſince the time of Edward VI: and the 
efforts that had ſince been made to maintain the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy, eſpecially by Queen Elizabeth, who, he ſaid, 
held out the ſword to effe& her purpoſe, while we now held 
out nothing but the olive branch.” In the room of that 
nominal independence of which Ireland now appears to be 
fo enamoured, what is/propoſed to be ſubſtituted, but an en- 
_ creaſe of her commerce, of her trade, of her civilization 
all of which depend for their ſecurity, nay, for their very 
exiſtence, upon the Britiſh Parliament, and upon Britiſh 
countenance, apd Britiſh capital? Without "that foſtering * _ 
aid, it was as well known that the poverty of that count 'y P, 
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would check the growth and-arreſt the progreſs ↄf the arts. 
And what then could promote and animate it but a nearer 
influence of that protection, which would ariſe from the 
propoſcd Union, the happy effects of which have been ſo 
ſenſibly felt, and ſo prominently. appear, in the encreaſed 
trade, capital and civilization of Scotland, ſince the period 
of its Union with England? And might not Ireland reap 
the ſame bleſſing from a ſimilar Union, if ſhe could bring 
herſelf to exert the ſame talents, the ſame induſtry, and the 
ſame perſeverance ?—The noble Lord next reprobated in 
very pointed terms the compariſon that had been drawn be- 
tween the conduct of England and of France, in pro- 
moting the re-union of different countries to her own ad- 
vantage, and ſtrongly exemplified the violence, the injuſtice, . 
and the rapacity of the French Government in its conduct 
towards, Italy, Holland, Brabant, Egypt, &c. Againſt ſuch 
compariſons he would ever inveigh with the ſeverity they de- 
-ſerved, as long as he had a nerve to feel, or a voice to give 
utterance to his feelings. England made uſe of no ſuch 
arts or inſt; uments to bring about the meaſure now propoſed. 
She ſought only after the means of making Ireland partici- 
pate in the bleſſings ſhe herſelf enjoyed, and to reſcue her 
from the flames of rebellion, in which, without the inter- 
poſing! aid of this meaſure, ſhe cannot eſcape being de- 
Mr. T. Fones begged pardon for again troubling the 
HFouſe with his fentiments upon the preſent queſtion, but 
he could not help ſaying a few words in obſervation upon 
what had lately been dropped in the courſe of the debate. 
He had uſed the words, French fraternization, and he would 
fill continue to aſſimilate the preſent meaſure to the means 
employed by the French for ſimilar purpoſes, if it was at- 
tempted 40 be crammed” down the throats of Iriſhmen by 
means of force or intimidation. He was a warm friend to 
the intereſts of England, neither was he indifferent to thoſe, 
of Ireland, but as a friend to Engliſh Rights, and Engliſſi 
Liberty, he muſt beſeech the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt), as an Engliſhman, and a Stateſman, not to attempt 
— introducing. an hundred Iriſh Members into the Britiſh 
Houſe &f Commons; they would only add to his (barring a 
joke) mu aled majority. { A loud laugh. — Never, ſo long 
5 as he lived, would he patiently fee the voice of 116 place- 
en prevail over the ferlings and the opinions of three mil- 


— 


Hos of the people of Ireland. He mult, therefore, ſeri. 
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ouſly warn the right hon. Gentleman not to perſevere in his 
plan} if be did, the day on which he ſhould introduce his 
jumdred Triſh Members into the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 

he muſt look upon and lament as a fatal day to the inde- 


Er and happineſs of both countries, no! Lace, at 
ſt might hereaſter my of i- 7 


u dies Rank lethi primuſque malorum 
- Caulſa fuit— 


Mr. „ ier force Bird was oe to have fn 2 Gentle- 
man, (Mr. Peel) who had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Iriſh 


Propoſitions, come forward on the preſent occaſion, and as 


warmly. eſpouſe the defence or a meaſure that muſt. prove 


ſtill more injurious. to,/the trading and manufaQuring in- 
tereſts of England. The arguments that. were urged in fa- 
_ . your of it might indeed be very well placed in the mouth of 


a theoretical ſtateſman, but they ſhould have but little weight 


| with thoſe who had practical knowledge of the local in- 


tereſts of particular eſtabliſhments. There was no equality 
of benefit in the plan—the advantages were all upon one 
fide, and all the ſacrifices on the other. It would moreover 


affect the revenue of the country, and eſpecially the eka 


lan of the right hon. Gentleman, namely, the Tax u 
preg Theſe objections he felt it to be his duty to 
again and again, and, if poſlible, to enforce. As to + ag re- 
ſolutions of 1732, he certainly did look upon them as final 
with regard to Ireland, but though they were then ſo under- 
ſtood, he would not pretend to ſay that they altogether. pre- 


cluded the preſent meaſure of a Union, though he perfectly 
well remembered the words of the Secretary of Lord Car- 
liſle, now a noble Lord (Auckland), who faid upon that oc- 


caſion, that it would be as eaſy to make the river Thames 


flow up Highgate Hill, as . 8 8 ſhould continue to 
legiſlate for Ireland. Indeed, unleſs the meaſure met with 


the cordial concurrence of the lriſh Parliament, he feared 


much, that inſtead of extinguiſhing the animoſities and di- 
viſions which diſtracted Ireland, and for which it was pro- 


- poſed as a remedy, it would in- a great meaſure tend to en- 


flame and perpetuate them. | 
Lord Marpeth ſupported and recommended the meſure of 
a Union as the only one that could correct the vices that 
were evidently inherent in the Iriſh Government a Go- 
vernment which never evinced any ſymptom of a liberal 
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and operation, Was the principal cauſe of all the miſeries 
under which Ireland was known to labour. As to the ad- 
juſtment in 1782, it ever appeared to him as relating prin- 
cipally to commercial objects, and, though it ſeemed to 
have for object the independent connex ion between the two, 
countries, yet ãt contained evident proofs of its own imper- 
fection in the xeſolutions that followed. There was no cir- 
cumſtance of either country, but more eſpecially of Ireland, 
that did : not loudly call for the meaſure. lis ſeparation from, 
Great Britain was ſtudiouſly and anxiouſly laboured for by 
an enemy who was ſtill more formidable from the poiſon of 
the doctrines which he circulated, than from the force or 
terror of his arms; a poiſon which he had but too well ſuc- 
ceeded in diffuſing through the loweſt ranks of the people of 
| Ireland. The meaſure had nothing in it to humble the pride 
or encroach upon the, intereſts and independence of Ireland; 
it was not a meaſure dictated, as it had been unjuſtly re- 
reſented by a , ſelfiſh; and inſidious policy on the part; of 
ngland, to ſubvert, the independence of the Iriſh Nation 
or of the Iriſh: Legiſlature; but an open, fair and liberal 
plan, concerted for improving and conſolidating the intereſts, 
of the two countries. It was not intended as a prop to 
uphold our ruin, or to prevent the, downfall of à ſinking 
Empire — but one that opened to the Siſter Kingdom a par- 
ticipation of all the immenſe reſources in trade, arts, and 
civilization, for which Great Britain was admired and envied 
by ſurrounding Nations! It was a meaſure, in a word; that 
originated in a principle of the moſt active exertion of hu- 
man- benevolence, and in the moſt enlarged view of human 
policy. It would, if we could effect it, preclude the re- 
currence of all religious feuds, and all party animoſities and 
diſtinctions; and, feeling it, as he did, to be of ſuch compre- 
henſive utility, he could not but give it his moſt cordial * 


K. v5 KEY | n 4 0-44 35 BK af 3 £4 | 
” The Solicitor General ſaid, that after what had fallen from 
thoſe who had preceded him, he ſhould not have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to have riſen, but for what had dropped, from an hon. 
Gentleman, who had, in his argument upon the competency. 
of the Iriſh Parliament, reſorted to the ſovereignty of the 
ople- That doctrine had, he was aware, been lately propa- 
gated in thoſe books which had deluged this country, as well 
as the reſt of Europe; but the conſequence of that principle 
was, that it led to anarchy, contuſion, and diſo ization 
of all regular conſtituted authorities. The principles upon 
which all Governments ſtood, was this, that the Per ad 
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delegated their power to the Government, and that was the 


only organ to Which theilt wil could be known, ot that they 


could do any thing by. Whenever that principle was de- 
ſerted, things were going faſt back to anarchy and confu- 


ſion. He conceived; therefore; as long as Government con- 


tinucd to exiſt, they alone could act; and that any voice 
from the people, except as a voice of opinion, tended directly 
to ſubvert and overthrow the power of Government. If we 
reſorted to practice, we ſhould find that the Parliament of 
England had frequently done, without blame, what the hon, 
Gentleman had àſſerted they could not do- they had affociated 
to themſelves Members let the County Palatines, from 
Wales, Durham, 'Newcaſtte, Berwick, and other places. 
They had introduced 45 Members upon the Union with 


Scotland; and if the hon. Gentleman's principles were ad- 


mitted, hey were uſurpers, and had no right to ſit, to vote, 


or legiſfat® in that Houſe. Tf ſuch principles were ad- 


mitted; fie Houſe could not alter the modes of election, 
ualify or vary the qualifications of electors, nor, in ſhort, 
o any thing which altered what had once been eſteemed a 


conſtitutional point. He knew very well that Mr. Paine 


argued upon ſuch principles, and he aſſo knew that he wiſhed 


to deſtroy the conſtitution, in his plans for National Con- 


ventions &c. but he could not for a moment ſuppoſe the 
hon. Gentleman wiſhed to injure that conſtitution which he 
profeſſed ſo much to value, and therefore was very much ſur- 
priſed when he found him adopting the fame courſe of ar- 
gument. LES Y Ws 4 . ' y * ein 


Conſidering the nature of every government, they muſt 


poſſeſs the means of carrying into execution thoſe meaſures, 
the expediency of which no man doubted. In the preſent 
caſe, Eiting”aGde'the interna] ſituation of Ireland, ani 
ing it in a narrower point of view; conſidering only the re- 
lative ſituations of the two kingdoms, the expediency of a 
Union would be manifeſt, What were their ſituations ? 
They formed one empire; the language, manners, aud ha- 
bits, were the ſame; they were one people under one fove- 
reign, having two localities; and from that circumſtance 
alone, forming almoſt two ſtates united by one common 


Head, having, it is true, many bonds of connexion. Having 


two independent diſtin legiſlatures, it was well ſaid in the 
other country, that the empire; in its preſent ſtate, reſembled 
z monſter, having two bodies, united under one head; with 
1 wills and'paſſons, connected only in the upper pare | 
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by-the head. In all the various governments which has ex- 
iſted in different periods of the world, there was not a ſimilar 
example in any of the pages of hiſtory, unleſs the caſe of 
Scotland was to be conſidered ſuch, from the acceſſion of 
James to the Union. It was an anomalus caſe, and not any 
where to be found. The queſtion therefore was, could it 
remain ſo without a danger of ſeparation and diſſolution- If 
_ - we looked into the writers upon government, we ſhould find 
that in all the complicated forms of government which the 
mind had ſuggeſted to them, ſuch a ſtate had never entered 
into their contemplation. + In thoſe ſtates which thoſe writers 
had named compounded ſtates, as a neceſſary conſequence, 
they always ſuppoſed that. there muſt be a tems Toole. 
ture for the whole. Where ſeveral ſuch States were united 
under one Prince, and his will law, they were then held to- 
gether-by his power, as he legiſlated for the whole of them. 
Invariably did ſuch writers ſuppoſe an Imperial Legiſlation 
ſome how for the whole of the Empire in thoſe coi. pounded 
States. The Empire was conſidered as a moral body, 
actuated, influenced, and governed by one ſpirit and will. 
If, however, as in the caſe of Ireland and England, it was 
governed by two ſpirits, it might chance not to preſerve a 
unity. of will, but diverſity and diſeord on:the contrary might 
chance to take place. What was the caſe of the thirteen 
States of America? After the war they founded a federal 
union. This they ſoon found to be incompetent to the pur- 
oſes of union, they therefore determined to form a general 
Lage Legiſlation, which ſhould decide for the whole 
body in matters of general concern, leaving the internal re- 
gulation of each State to its own Aſſemblies. In purſuauce 
of that reſolution, they formed the Congreſs of the United 
States, and this they did to ſecure juſtice, for common de- 
fence, and for general welfare; for without ſuch Aſſembly 
they found they could neither have juſtice or ſecurity, nor 
enjoy the advantages of common defence and welfare. This 
was now done by wiſe and virtuous men, after mature de- 
liberation and free debates, which were carried on with the 
greateſt latitude of argument. It was alſo recommended by 
a letter from that great man General Waſhington, to give 
- the power of war and peace, treaty and alliance, to ſome 
Imperial Legiſlative. Body, and it was carried into effect by 
their Federal Union. It was, however, felt in America 
that enough was not yet done; for it was found by experi- 
ence, that although the general Legiſlative Power rn | 
A . mpire 
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Empire veſted in Congreſs, yet the power of internal regu- 
larion, which veſted in the States, enabled any one of them 
to thwart the general plans if they were fo diſpoſed. Vet 
even this much did not exiſt between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Not even that power, inſufficient as it was found, to 
Hold the United States together, did not exiſt between us and 
our ſiſter kingdom. If we adverted to what would likel 
de the conſequences, every writer, reaſoning upon ſuch ſort 
of governments, had uni formly agreed, that ſuch ſort of con- 
nex ion had a natural tendency to diſunion and ſeparation. 
If there was that tendency, it was neceſſary that there ſhould 
be ſtrong bonds of connexion. to counteract that tendency 
there were ſome ſuch bonds; the crowns of both were upon 
the head of the ſame perſon; we were connected by lan- 
guage, manners, and laws, by an identity of intereſt, and 
we were generally conſidered as one people. But even from 
that a difficulty aroſe; for Gentlemen muſt be aware of late 
years, that in conſtructing Acts of Parliament upon matters 
of general concern, it required great caution not to trench 
upon the independent province of the Parliament of Ireland. 
It was true that they hitherto acted wiſely and properly, in 
enafting ſimilar proviſions to thoſe adopted — i 


in this 
country; but when it was recollected that the acts of Great 
Britain had no validity in Ireland, and that we were divided 
into two independent Legiſlatures, it might hereafter happen 
that Ireland might adopt ſuch meaſures only partially, or 
with difficulty, or even not at all. Nor would it ſtop here: 
it was a poſſible caſe to ſuppoſe that they might enact differ- 
ent regulations, and in points where the intereſts of tha Em- 
pire were materially concerned, the policy of this country 
might be defeated, where it might be attended with fatal 
conſequences. Did not this alone ſhe the neceſſity for 
ſome iarther connexion between the countries, and for inſti- 
tuting ſome Legiſlative unity of will? He had heard of the 
Final Adjuſtment of 1782, but thoſe who inſiſted upon its 
being ſuch, he conceived did not pay a very high compli- 
ment to the Miniſter of that day. "Ons of them, not in the 
habit of attending that Houſe, though a member, had him- 
ſelf told them, that he thought it neceſſary that ſomething 
more ſhould be done, and the meaſure of 1782 itſelf ſhewed 
the neceſſity. of ſome further adjuſtment. That was a view 
of the ſubject taken by the hon. Gentleman above alluded 
to, himſelf, If the subject was therefore viewed as to the 
xelative ſituation of the two countries; as to the nature and 
e 988 principles 
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principles of government in general; as to the meaſure of 
1782; as to the conſequences probable to reſult from two 
independent, perhaps diſcordant Legiſlatures; in all theſe 
To points of view it fully.,proved the neceſſity of ſome meaſure 
of cloſer union, to form, a uniform bill, and general legiſla- 
tion for imperial concerns. That being therefore ſo neceſ- 
ſary, the conſequence muſt be either to form a new imperial 
Legiſlation, or to incorporate by a Union with each other. 
The former meaſure he thought would be attended with 
great inconveniences and difficulties, not leſs perhaps than 
would ariſe from things remaining as they were, and it 
would not remove one part of the difficulty which was now 
felt by America, of a want of ſufficient unity among the 
diſtin members of the State, and when an internal govern- 
ment could at any time act ſo as to hazard a diſſolution of the 
Union. If therefore there was nothing to be apprehended 
on the part of Ireland that they would be ſubjected to harſh 
and ſevere terms, it muſt be a meaſure highly advantageous 
for their intereſt, they having nothing more to do than to ſti- 
pulate that they ſhall be admitted to all the privileges of 
ſubjects of the ſame Empire, and to ſecure an equal treat- 
ment for themſelves with the reſt of the kingdom. On that 
head he would venture to quote the caſe of Scotland as de- 
- Ciſive—ſhe had never been treated with partiality, but had 
received the protection of the Empire equal with any other 
part of it. He had heard it ſaid that there were phy ſical objec- 
tions—that Ireland was ſeparated from us by the ſea : this 
he did not think an argument of much weight—it was as ac- 
ceſſible as Scotland, eſpecially from the northern parts of 
Scotland. He had hitherto conſidered. the queſtion as to 
general principles, leaving it to be ſuppoſed that Ireland 
was well governed, and that there was nothing-peculiar in 
the ſtate of that country requiring any immediate remedy. 
If the meaſure could be ſhewn to be ſo wiſe and deſirable on 
thoſe general grounds, how much more deſirable. would it 
appear when the actual ſtate of that country was taken into 
the ſcale of examination. Thoſe who wiſhed to overturn 
that government had ſaid of it, 'with ſome degree of truth, 
that it was provincial and not national—that it did not re- 
ſemble the Engliſh government that national objects were 
not purſued, but that the whole was conducted by a cabal. 
There was truth in the ſtatement, and they muſt be governed 
ſo while Ireland remained in her preſent ſituation. The 
government now. were afraid of the phyſical force of the 
We | . | country 
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country bei turned againſt them. The 1 majorit : 
the ie Were of different 3 though I | | 
the property lay the other way. If they were admitted into 
the Legiſlation, the conſeque uence would be, that having 
power, they would ſoon make property change hands; for 
to give men power, and to ſuppoſe they would reſpect pro- 
perty, themſelves having none, was to expect a degree of 
virtue which man did not poſſeſs. He did not mean to blame 
the perſons in government there ; ſituated as they were, they 
| could not act otherwiſe. But how did this ariſe? It was 
| not to be diſſembled; Ireland knew her own hiſtory—he did 
| not wiſh ſo ſpeak harſhly, but, in- truth, Ireland muſt be 
conſidered as a conquered country. The Engliſh ſettlers firſt 
kept poſſeſſion by force, and they formed the diſtinQion be- 
tween them and the natives. Afterwards the Reformation 
came, and ſplit them into religious ſeas. - The Proteſtants 
had gained, and, by the aſſiſtance of England, had hitherto 
maintained the aſcendancy. Under ſuch circumſtances, Ire- 
land was not, nor could not, be a well governed kingdom. 
It was impoſſible for their government to act otherwiſe than 
they did. Upon theſe ſeveral conſiderations, therefore, he 
moſt clearly was convinced, that it was a meaſure which 
tended to the advantage of both countries. 

Colonel Hood ſupported the motion. He thought it would 
be the moſt happy circumſtance for the two eountries that 
could happen, in the ere ſtate of Europe, were a Leꝑiſ- 
lative Union of the kingdoms finally adopted. It would 
unite them for the purpoſes of common ſuecour and defence, 

| | and then indeed, would it be indiſpenſable that Ireland OP 
| - | emphatically ſtand or fall with Great Britain. 

Mr. Banks ſaid he roſe merely to ſay a few words in con- 
firmation of the ſentiments he had formerly expreſſod. He 
fill continued to think that Ireland was not in a ſtate in 

which we could incorporate with her. Even though the Par- 
Rament of Ireland were favourable to the meaſure, though 
| ſome part of the difficulties might be removed, it would not 
reconcile him te its policy. The remedy was not ſuited to 
the circumſtances of Ireland. Though it were deſirable to 
unite with Ireland as a whole, as a whole it could not be 
conſidered. It was divided into two Parts, one of which 
tended to fe —the-other to maintain he connexion. 
| The Government, the Parliament, and a great part of the 
Þ ty of Ireland was firmly attached to this country the 
an „ was animated by dif- 
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ferent. ſentiments. The lower claſſes of the Catholics did 
| bear a hoſtile mind againſt this country—a fact which he 
found ſupported by the beſt authorities, Lord Chancellor 
Clare, Mr. Foſter, Dr. Duigenan, and even the ſelf-con- 
victed conſpirators : nor did he ſee at all how this plan tends 
ed to give us any ſecurity. He ſhould have been better able 
to argue upon it, had the Houſe proceeded upon one of two 
leading views t—Either the Emancipation, as it was called, 
of the Catholics—a-meafure which he by no means approved, 
however; or the policy of oppoſing a final bar to the claims 
of the Catholics. Either of theſe modes might have been 
- conſidered as calculated to remove thoſe dangers now to be 
apprehended from the diſpoſition of the Catholics. The 
medium adopted in this plan did neither of theſe effeQually, 
and promiſed the advantages of neither. He did not wiſh to 
ee of theſe plans in the extreme, though the pre- 
ent courſe between them he did not approve. With reſpect 
to the independence of Ireland, he certainly thought that _it 
was more to be aſcribed to the Volunteers than to the exer- 
tions of any men in Parliament. If it was thought necef=- 
ſary to grant farther immunities to the Catholics, the Parlia- 
1 Ireland was competent for it; but he thought that 
they had granted indulgences to the Catholics at a time when 
the latter were not fitted to receive them. Another great ob- 
jection to the plan of a Union was, that if found to be wrong, 
and to have been eſtabliſhed on an improper baſis, it would 
be very difficult to correct the error. It was his opinion that 
this was not the time to make a general relaxation of the 
Popery laws. It was due from a Government to good ſub- 
jects to puniſh the bad. Sonie diſtinction ſhould be applied 
to thoſe of the Cathölics, who had defended the Government 
during the late criſis, and thoſe who had not, and the latter 
ought” not to be allowed the indulgences granted in 1792, 
and the former, in proportion to their good behaviour, ad- 
mitted to the privileges enjoyed by the Proteſtants. As a 
mode of ſettlement between the two countries, he prefer red 
the mode propoſed in 1795, combining regulations both as 
to Commerce and Imperial points. Had the propoſitions of 
1785 taken effect, it would have been difficult to have now 
entered into any farther diſcuſſions. There were many dif- 
ficulties in the way of a Union in the relative ſituation of the 
two countries; it would be difficult to arrange commercial 
intercourſe; and to regulate the proportions of debts and 
taxes. He did not ſee too how local matters, canals, elec- 
Vor. II. 1299. 1 tion 
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tion diſputes, &c. could be fo well-adjuſted here as in a lo- 
cal- Parliament. He again repeated, that the ſtate of Ire- 
land was not ſuch as we could incorporate with. As to the 
great maſs of the population, the country muſt be retained as 
a conquered country; nor was the Union calculated to re- 
medy the cauſes from which this neceſſity aroſe. He did not 
think the tie of connexion between the two countries fo frail 
as was repreſented; nor fuch as to requre fuch a meaſure as 
this, to render the connexion permanent. 

Lord Belgrave obſerved, that by no means did he think his 
opinion invalidated by any thing which had fallen from his 
hon. Friend. He had long given the affairs of Ireland much 
conſideration, and while he perſuaded himſelf the hon. Gen- 
teman who had juſt fat down, acted from motives of honour- 
able patriotiſm, it was due to the opinions of many able and 
eloquent perſons in that Houſe, and due to the opinion of 
ren of real greatnefs out of it, that he ſhould not on light 
grounds reje the preſent meafure. He could admit that 
many of rhe evils ſo properly lamented by his hon. Friend, 
at this moment exiſted in all their force, and with all their 
power to diltraQ, to diforganize, and to deftroy. But it was 
preciſely, becaule ttole evils did exiſt in this their plenitude; 
that he withed for a Legiflative Union, that being the only 
means which, according to his way of viewing the ſubject, 
could poſſibly fare Ireland. The hon. Gentleman had al- 
laded to the fertlement of 1782, and very properly ridiculed 
the idea of conſidering that ſettlement final. It was, faid 
the Noble Lord, final for no other purpoſe but to ſtop the 
courle of national profperity, and fow the ſeeds of that na- 
tional calamity under which Ireland groaned. The com- 
mercial propoſitions of 1755 were again different, and he be- 
lieved that, notwithitanding their religious feuds, had the 
Trith accepted of thoſe propelitions, the nation would, by this 
time, have greatly benefited by the operation of the im 
munities they were calculated to afford. He defended the 
meafyre on general. principles, and concluded with giring 
it his moſt cordial ſupport. 

General F:i:=parreck faid, he roſe i to fay a few words 
reſpecting the adjuitment of 1782, as it had occurred to him 
that, in what had paſſed on the ſubject between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on a former night, there might 
be ſome miſunderſtanding from a miſtake as to dates. He 
was diſpoſed to think that what the right hon. Gentleman 
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had ſtated to have been in the contemplatĩon af the Duke of 
Portland when in Ireland, muſt refer to a period antecedent. 
to the final adjuſtment of 1782, and to fomething in agita- 
tion in the outfet of the buſineſs.” He again aſſerted then, 
that nothing farther had ever been in the contemplation of 
the Duke of Portland ſubſequent to the Bills by which the 
independence of Ireland had been eſtabliſhed. He ftated 
poſitively, and if the Duke of Portland were a Member of 
this Houſe, without fear of being contradicted by him, that 
after the modifications of Poyning's law, by which, under 
the advice of the Britiſh Council, the Acts of the Legiſlature 
of Ireland were to be rejected or approved, and by which, 
when paſſed, it was to be under the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, the Duke of Portland did think that enough was 
done to maintain the connexion between the two countries, 
and that nothing farther was neceſſary. {A | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expreſsly and moſt point- 
edly ſtated, that the official diſpatches of the Duke of Port- 
land did prove that, after the modifications of Poyning's Act; 
after the Reſolutions on which the Bill ſettling the point 
of Iriſh Independence had paſſed, ſomething more was ne- 
_ ceſfary. Subſequent to both theſe tranſactions, ſubſequent 

to the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament on the ſubject, and 
when the Bill for the repeal of Geo. I. was conſiderably ad- 
vanced in its progreſs, the Duke of Portland continued to 
think ſomething further neceſſary io ſecure; not only com- 


mercial points, but matters of political and imperial concern. 


The written documents on which be founded this broad 
averment he was ſtill ready to communicate to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Had the latrer taken the opportunity offered of 
conſulting theſe diſpatches, he never could have come down 
to offer ſuch an explanation. He was indeed aſtoniſhed that, 


in ſo important a part of his life, and with regard to a tranſ- 


action in which officially he muſt have had a ſhare, the right 
hon. Gentle man's recollection ſhould be ſo imperfect. 

General Fi/zpatrick faid, he ſtill believed his recollection 
to be accurate, though he did not doubt that the right hon. 


Gentleman was convinced that he ſtated the fact correctly. 
He was farry the papers could not be laid before the Houſe, 


becauſe, if he did conſult them and adhered to his former 
ſtatement, there could be no judges between them, to aſcer- 
tain which was in the right. He thought he could truſt his 
recollection that, after the ſettlement had taken place, by the 
- modification of Poyning's Law and the Reſolutions of this 
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Houſe, nothing farther had been in the contemplation of the 
Duke of Portland. 

The Chance lor of the Exchequer ſaid, he did not complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman adhered to his opinion, but if 
he would accept the nieans of information, he ſhould be 
convinced that his recolleQion had completely failed him. It 
was "ſubſequent to the tranſactions mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the Duke of Portland had continued 
to think that a farther ſettlement was neceſſary. 

General Fitzpatrick/perſiſted in his opinion. 

The Chancellor f the Exchequir then ſaid, that the right 
ing Gentleman ſhould certainly be furniſhed with the means 

of information, and if not ſatisfied that his recolleQion- was 
wrong. he ſhould them,” if the Duke of Portland (as he;had 
no reaſon to be aſhamed of the ſentiments he had entertained) 
conſented to their being laid before the Houſe, and With his 
Majeſty's approbation, the papers ſhould be _— desen the 
Houſe to enable them te decide. 
Tbe Houſe then le on the queſtion for bringing up | 
the Report. 

Ayes 120 Nees 16 | | Majority. nn 

- The Hauſe then duet to the conſideration of the Re- 
port, and the firſt Reſolution was read and agreed to. 

Mr. Tierney objected to the other Reſolutions as unneceſ- 
ſary, the great object of ſhowing to the People af Ireland 
the diſpoſition of this Houſe towards a Union being attained. 
It would be to pledge themſelves without any reaſon to their 

contents, and for this reaſon he particularly objected to the 
ſixth, relative to commercial regulations, becauſe he. might 
be inſtructed by his. Conſtituens to oppoſition, and theſe in- 
ſtructions he felt himſelf bound to obey, or, if his opinion 
ſo differed from theirs as to prevent him fulfilling their 
wiſhes, to vacate his ſeat. He concluded with moving, That 
the further conſideration of the Reſolutions be poſtponed for 
three months, 

Mr. Sylve/ter Develss expreſſedhis ſurprize at the Hon. Gen- 
tleman's propoſal. He had always been decidedly of opinion, 
that nothing but an Union could be of eſſential and permanent 
ſervice to both countries. Even from the time of James the 
Firſt, that opinion had been uniformly main tained and ge- 
nerally received. As to the particular number of Members, 


the Houſe were not then called upon to pledge themſelves to 


| ® certain and W ſtatement, but he had no ſcruple i in de- 
| elaring 
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claring that, in his on opinion, the number mentioned of 
100 was a proper one. The hon. Gentleman had declared, 
that he ſhould act in conformity to the inſtructions of his 
conſtituents with reſpe& to the commercial regulations. 
From ſuch a doctrine, he for his part begged leave to'difſent, 

as it was founded upon the principle, that local intereſts were 
to be acceded to in preference to the general intereſts of the 
nation at large. The abſurdity of the doctrine was evident 
from the confideration that there was no general regulation, 
however important, which did not in fome degree militate 
againſt the locality of intereſt. The ſixth refolition was 
the more peculiarly neceſſary, as it went to refute a 
which had been induſtriouſly circulated by the enemies. of 
the Union, that Ireland was to be admitted to a participa« 
tion of Engliſh debt without a participation of n r 
and commerce. 
Mr. ilberferce Bird thought- that Members of Parka- 
ment were bound to pay particular attention to the intereſts 
of their immediate conſtituents. 

Mr. Ryder, after, ſome pertinent ee on the incon · 
ſiſtency which the Houſe would be guilty of, were they io 
ſtop all proceedings now on the refolutions which they had 
agreed to in a committee, obſerved, with reſpect to the de- 
claration of an hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. Bird), who conſi- 

dered himſelf bound to obey the inſtructions of his conſti; 

tuents, that if ſuch- a Foy. Fra were admitted, the hon. 
Gentleman would be reduced to a mere piece of mechaniſm, 
in which there could not exiſt either virture or vice, as he 
muſt neceſſarily be deprived of the right of free agency. » 
Mr. Tierney explained, and juſtified his obſervation as to 
the point of inſtructions by conſtituents to their Toyreſen- =" 
tatives. | — 
Sir IW. Geary ſaid it was particularly neceſſary at preſent 
do reprobate that doctrine, becauſe on ſuch an attention to 
local intereſts the Iriſh might be alarmed at the ſmallneſs of 
theit ſhare in the repreſentation. ; For his part, if the Union 
took place, though he ſhould conſider himſelf particularly 
bound to pay attention to the buſineſs of his immediate con- 
ſtituents, he ſhould hold himſelf bound to pay as much re- 

: gard to the intereſt of the couty of Dublin as the county of 1 
ent. 1 
Mr. J. Hawkins ſpoke to the ſame effect. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. then' moved, That 2 

: weſſage be ſent to the Lords, * a conference reſpect- 
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ing the means of perpetuating and i improving the connexion 
between the two countries. Or dere. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved; That Lord Tem- 
ple garry the meſſage. 

The other Orders of the, * were then n pſtponed.—Ad 
e at twelve earner! i of > 
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Mr. 


move that the proceedings upon the Bill for the improve- 
ment of the Port of London in the year 1796, and the mi- 


nutes before the Committee in 19799 upon that Bill, be re- 


ſerred to the Committee to whom the preſent Wet Dock 


Bill was 2 
Mr. W; rre gave notice that on Thurſday next he 
ſould move for the abotition of the Slave Trade. 

Sir Philip Stevens moved for leave to bring in a Bill * 
regulating his aa md $: Marine Forces while on ſhore— 
Granted-. . 
Mr. Abbot e for! ſeveral 8 ve to the 
* yo the A e . Debt, Hanoi DIE rag 2 
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© Bankes, Henry | - Milner, Sir W. 
© Deniſon, 1 North, D. 3 
7 | Fitzpatrick, General Plomer, W. 15 
"oY Jen, N. | _, Ruſſell, Lord W. 25 
Jekyll, J. | St. John, Hon. St. A. 
Joon J. . Neu. 8 
aurence, Dr. ? Wigley, J. 1 
bo, as e yy Denn | ' Wilſon, R. | nes, 
* 75 C TELLERS. 19 | 5 H- © | _ F 
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7 gave notice that on Monday next he ſh ld. 
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CONFERENCE ON SUBJECT OF UNION» 8 


A meſſage was then delivered by Lord Temple, importi 
that the Commons defired a conference with their Lordſhi 
in conſequence of his Majeſty's moſt gracious meſſage, on 
the ſubject „of conſidering and providing in the manner in 
which they ſhould think moſt expedient for ſettliug ſuch 2 
complete and final adjuſtment between this Kingdom 1. 
Ireland, as may beſt tend to improve and perpetuate a con- 
nexion eſſential for their common ſecurity, and to conſolidate 
the ſtrength, power, and reſources of the Britiſh Empire.” 
The Lord. Chancellor having read the 'meſſage, the Earl of 
Chatham moved, That a conference be preſently held in. 
the Painted Chamber, agreeable to the requeſt of the Com- 
mons. | . 
The queſtion was immediately put, and the ſame was or- 
dered accordingly. . | | . 
The meſſengers were then again called to the Bar, and the 
Lord Chancellor, in the uſual form, notified it from the 
Woolſack to Lord Temple and the other Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, who were attending at the Bar. 
The conference was preſently held, Lord Chatham being 
the Preſident, (as firſt named) the Earl of Spencer, Lor 
Grenville, Lord: Liverpool, Lord Sydney, Lord Auckland, 
Lord Buckinghamſhire; Lord Fauconberg, and Lord Bay- 
ning, the Biſhops of Rocheſter and Exeter, and other Peers, 
were the Managers appointed to hold the conference, and 
having heard from the Uſher of the Black Rod, that 
Members deputed by the Commons to manage the conference 
on the part of that Houſe, waited for them in the Painted 
Chamber, went thither directly, and ſoon returned with a 
copy of the Reſolutions voted by the Houſe of Commons on 
the ſubject of the propoſed Union with Ireland, which were 
read by the Clerk at the table, and on the motion of the Earl 
of Chatham, were ordered to be printed. The motion was 
agreed to, nemine diſſentiente. A 1 n ee 
Lord Grenville then roſe, and ſaid, it was wholly unneceſ- 
ſary for him to detain the Houſe; that he roſe rather with a 
view to conſult the convenience of their Lordſhips, than to 
make any motion conſonant to the ſtri forms bf ptoeteding. 
He roſe merely to give notice, that as it would be then irre- 
gular to name any day for the conſideration of e ang 
ordered to be printed, his intention was, when the Refôlu- 
tions were printed, and on the table of the Houſe, to 
move 
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move, that the ſaid Reſolutions be taken into conſideration 


on that day ſe'nnight. © 


Lord Auckland laid, he roſe merely to move for ſome pa- | 


ortant, and valuable ſacrifices in point of commercial ad- 


pon that, would be abſolutely neceſſary to prove what im- 
antage, and manufacture, this country was willing to make 


to Ireland, with a view to the ſecuring a cloſer connexion 


tween the two countries. His Lordſhip produced motions 


for a variety of papers upon the ſubje& of the export and 


import of the two Kingdoms for three years preceding the 
ein He declared, he meant cautiouſly to avoid en- 
tering in the ſmalleſt degree upon the ſubject of the Reſolu- 

tions themſelves, which he ſhould certainly deliver his ſenti- 
ments upon fully when. the proper time for conſideration” 
ſhould come. That he knew was not the fit moment for 


ſaying a word upon them further, but he begged leave, even. 
at that early opportunity, to deprecate ſuch a conſtruction 
being put upon any arguments that he might urge, or that 


might fall from any other Peer, who thought with him that 


the propoſed Union was a meaſure highly favourahle and 


advantageous to Ireland, that what they ſaid was intended to 
operate as àa menace to Ireland. He was perſuaded, that no 
one noble Lord, let his own opinion be ever ſo ſtrong in fa- 
vour of the meaſure, would entertain any ſuch ſentiment, 
nor after what had paſſed acroſs the water, think of preſſing 
ſo unwelcome a favour on a people who had. ſo decidedly 
declared their unwillingneſs to receive it; but he was 
anxious to ſhew that if the Union ſhould ever take place, 
Ireland would be amply aſſiſted, and treated at all times wit 

as much affeQionate regard as all the different parts of the Bri- 


_ tiſh-Empirehad been. His Lordſhip concluded with moving, 


that the papers, a liſt of which, he moved to be preſented, 
belaid on the table. „ 


£ 


Lord Holland ſaid, he certainly roſe not to object to the 
production of the papers; poſlibly thoſe moved for by the 
noble Lord might be- uſeful, and in general he owned he 
was a friend to the production of papers, as often as any 
were called for and. deſired to be laid on the table; but he 
muſt ſay that the time choſen by the noble Lord to produce 
ſuch papers as he had moved. for, was ill choſen-and 


| unge- 
netous. They all knew how decidedly the Houſe: of Com- 


mons of Ireland had refuſed even to entertain the diſcuſſion 
of the queſtion reſpecting the propoſed Union, and to _ 
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for papers calculated to make abcalifuldilplayobthe mighty: 
| ſacrifices in point of commercial advantage that Great Bri- 
tain was willing to make, as the price of .a/compact, which. 
Ireland had, by the voice of one of her Houſes. of, Parlia- 
ment, refuſed to liſten to on any terms, Was in his; j - 
ment unworthy, the ganeroſity and greatneſs. of mind .th; 
ought. to be the characteriſtic of every part of the candy 
of this country toward the ſiſter kingdom, He certainly, 
was not entitled to conſider the noble Lord's motion as a, 
threat to Ireland, after what the noble Lord had ſaid in de- 
precation of ſuch: a conſtruction, but he muſt repeat, that, 
under the peculiar: circumſtances of the caſe, though gene- 
rally a friend to motions for papers, he muſt conſider the 
preſent motion of the noble Lord as extremely. ill-timed and 
-ungenerous. He agreed with the noble Lord that he could 
not regularly go into a diſeuſſion of the ſubject of the Re- 
ſolutions juſt moved for, till they were upon the table, and 
the day named for their conſideration came. On that day he 
certainly would deliver his ſentiments upon the ſubje&; at 
preſent he had only riſen to deprecate the further diſcuſſion. 
af the ſubject at all, after what had taken place in Ixeland, 
as highly injurious, and tending to no poſlible good; the 
meaſure to which the preſent converſation referred to, he 
decidedly diſapproved of, and he wiſhed to learn from Lords 
on the Croſs Bench, Whether in their idea a vote for the 
printing of the Reſolutions, would commit any noble Lord 
as giving an opinion in favour of the meaſure, _ 3211 
Lord Grenville replied, that to vote for the printing of the 
Reſolutions certainly could not implicate any Lord, as 7 
giving an opinion in favour of the meaſure. 
Lord Holland here, acroſs the table, ſaid, ** | meant in 
favour of -the farther diſcuſſion.” % £595, We 
Lord Grenuille ſaid, that undoubtedly after what had paſſed, 
reſpecting the Reſolutions, it would not only be extremely 
irregular, but highly diſreſpectful to the Houſe if any noble 
Lord were to riſe to enter into a prematute diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject at that moment. He had no ſuch intention, but he 
roſe, becauſe ſome things had fallen from the noble Lord, 
which it would not be proper to let go into the world unan- 
ſwered. He could not avoid ex preſling his ſurpriſe at hear- 
ing any objection made to a motion for papers neceſſary for 
| thi. indo an of the- Houſe. on ſo important a part of the 
great ſubject which was to be ſubmitted to their conſidera- 
tion on a future day, as that which would ſhew the preſent” 
Vol. II. 1799. LI ſtat- 
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ſtate of the commercial” infereourſe between Great Britains: 
and Ireland by an average of years preceding the war. 
Surely. to enable the Houſe duly to conſider the whole of the . 
important meaſure in queſtion, it was a matter moſt de- 
firable to-haye the fulleit information upon the ſubject that 
could be obtained, and it was particularly neceſſary to be in 
poſſeſſion of thofe documents, when it was conſidered, that 
a great deal of argument had been uſed in another place to 
9 7 the public that the meaſure of an Union would be 
ly injurious to Ireland. It was on this account he con- 
tended that the production of thoſe papers was neceſſary; 
and not for the purpoſe of holding out any thing like a threat 
j to Ireland. For the preſent he would not further detain 
their Lordſhips than merely to ſay, that as the noble Lord 
had given notice that when the day for conſideration came, 
he would deliver his ſentiments upon the ſubje&, he would 
be glad to hear thoſe ſentiments, whatever they might be, 
and would take the ſame opportunity of delivering his own. 
Lord Rawdon (the Earl 55 Moira) roſe, but not, he ſaid, 
to go out of the limits preſcribed by the noble Secretary of 
State, and enter into a premature'diſcuſſion- of the ſubject; 
| he meant merely to declare that, after the decifion of the 
Houſe of Commons of Ireland upon it was known, and the 
temper of that kingdom in general reſpecting it was well 
underſtood, the whole of the proceeding with it in the Britiſh 
Parliament appeared to him to be utterly incomprehenſible. 
He did not mean to object to the motion of the noble Lord, 
becauſe the papers he had moved for might be uſeful and 
proper to be upon the table; and, when the day for diſ- 
cuſſion came, he certainly ſhould ſtate his opinion upon the 
: fubjeg. 1 eee 
Lord Darnley declared it was not his intention to have ſaid 
ane word upon the ſubject that day, becauſe he agreed com- 
letely with the noble Lords who had ſtated that it would be 
rregular and difreſpeafu! to the Houſe to enter into the diſ-— 
_ cuffion prematurely: and certainly that was not the right 
; moment for it, when the Reſolutions were ordered to be 
9 printed, and conſequently could not be conſidered as ſyffi- 
Ciently known and underſtood by the Houſe to be made the 
ſubject of debate. He muſt, however, even then take the 
Iiderty of declaring that, after the opinion of- the Houſe of 
Commons of Ireland, and indeed of the greater part of the 
People of that Kingdom; was known, he ſamented ſincerelß 
that it ſhould have been brought forward in the Britiſh Par- 
9 . n, orb Sorts in, Yi e lament, 
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named, and deprecated its further diſcuſſion, - He profeſſed 
himſelf a friend to his Majeſty's. Miniſters upon the ground 
of approving the ſyſtem of Gone nment that they had adopted; 
but he mult, on this TOY tate; hat his opinion &leagly 
was, that every word that had been ſid upon the ſubject in 
this country, had tended 10 aggravate the prejudice of Ire- 
land=to irritate their palfions, and to conduce, not to the 
_ effecting a Union between the two countries, but rather to 
threaten their ſeparation, and deſtroy the connexion that at 
preſent ſubſiſted between them. His Lordſhip faid, if the 
diſcuffion, which he ſo much deprecated, Was to be brought 
forward, he ſhould then think i it his duty to ace) * ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject. 
| The queſtion, upon Lord. Augkland's motion, was put aud 
reed to. 
* Houſe adjourned to > Wolneltay, 
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Tod Petitins were preſented by Mr. Dundas from the 

licenſed Dealers: in Home-made Spirits in Scotland ; the 

prayer of which had for its object to enact ſuch laws as might 
moſt effeQually prevent hawking and ſmpggling. 

Mr. Dundas alſo gaye notice, that he would, on Wednel- 

day next, move for leave to brin in*a Bill Palative to the in- 
ternal defetice of the country; He object of weh would be 
to reduce the Militia eſtablithment. Nd to propete regula- 
tions reſpeQing the Proviſional Cavalry. - - 

Mr. Dundas next gave notive, that, on Tueſday le; nnight, 4 
he ſhould bring in the India Buget for 1798, after which, to 
avoid any chaſm in the accounts, he ſhould bring forward the 
Budget of the preſent year. 

Sir Andrew Hammond preſented ſeveral petitions from 
Meſſrs. Perry; Wills, and Co. of Blackwall, againſt certain 
parts of the Bills for my e Docks, 5 

Sir W. Dalhen preſented a Petition from the Profeſſors and 
Fellows of Brazen Noſe College, Oxford, againſt. the Wet 
Docks Bill, on the ground, that it would greatly injure cer- 

| rain'eftates belonging to that College, in the Vicinity of 


London. The Petition was! referred to the Committee on 


the Wet Docks Bill. | 
Sir H. i. J. Mildmay gave notice that he ſhould on a 40. 
ture * make — AE to the ſtanding Orders of the 
5 ey L1 _- Houſe, 


OY 
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Hofe, as far a8 they" regatded © private Petitions, without 


* intefdißg ati retrdlp an to thoſe now upon the 
vi 1 but merely. as a” e for the future anne of ; 
t ouſe. ' 


” Mr. Secretu. y Dundas mille; that Dr. 4 Hay be deſt red to 
preach a ſermon at St. "Margatet's, on'the N peine for 
To eneral Faſt. q 715017 
. Ty whytt moved for an acedunt ef the number of 
men employed, in ps African Trade from the 1ſt of Janu- 
ary, 1798, to the Fl of January, 1799, together with the 
| number "of {laves, as far as the ſame'could'be aſcertained, - 
Mr. Dent could not ſee the object of fueh a motion, un 
leſs it were intended as*means of rocraſtination. 
Mr. Tyrwhytt felt the information called? for neceſſary, | 
previous to Mr. Wilberforce's motion. | 


/ UNION WITH IRELAND. 


| La Temple acquainted the Houſe, that he had reported. 
their meſſage to the Houſe of Peers which deſired a con- 
ference, and that their Loraſhips had agreed to the ſame. 
The following are the Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons who were propoſed and choſen as Comtiiſſioners to 
manage the conference with the Houſe of Peers on he 01 
tion of the Union: | 


4 Y-y $a 1 
* * 


The Right Hon, W. Pitt _ 4 | I" rg 
The Right Hon. H. Dundas. Lord Morpeth - | 
The Attorney General Lord Belgrave 
The Solicitor General f | Sir William Wen 7 
* "The Maſter of the Rolls lx. Manning 
Torch Temple Mr. W. Bootle 
Mr. S. Douglas e eee ot; 
Lord Hawkeſbury Vr. Dundas Saunders | 
Mr. Wans dae Fordyee: 
Mr. Simeon e e k Sir John Payne 
r e | OOTY . Sir H. 8. John de 
Mr. Dent . Sir D. . Carnegie 
Sir J. W. Anderſon | , © Sir Andrew Hammond. 


Mr. Die ſtepmümd reported to the Houſe, that . 
Managers had held a conference with the Henni on the 
part of the Lords, which conſiſted of Lord Grenyille, Lord 
Auckland, Lord Chatham, Lord Selfea and Liverpool, to- 
Wber with the Biſhops of Rocheſter 12 * and 2. 
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-.thea/Reſolutions were left W enen ne her 
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Sit Philip Stephens | brovght in a Bill for the better regula- 
tion of his Majeſty's Marine Forces while on ſhore, which - 
was read a firſt _ nd time, and ordered to be committed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
amending the Game Laws, as far as relates to the ſhooting 
of Partridges.—Leave grantetl. 

Mr. Tyrwhytt then roſe, and expreſſed à wiſh that the 
hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him (Mr. Wilberforce} would 
not bring on his mot ion for the abolition of the Slave Frade 
at ſo early a day as Thurſday next. There were x number 
of Gentlemen now abſent on buſineſs. in different parts of 
the country who would probably wiſh to have an opportu- 
nity of expreſſing their ſentiments upon the ſubjeQ ; and in 
addition to this conſiderat ion he would ſtate it as a further 
reaſon for delay, that the returns to the accounts which, he 
had yeſterday moved for could not rh from the dif- 
ferent ports on ſo ſhort a notice. 

Mr. Writb-rforce replied, that from the important a 
which were at preſent before Parliament, it was natural to 
ſuppoſe that there was as numerous an attendance as could 
be expected at this fſeaſon. Without the hon. Gentleman, 
"therefore; could affure him from his on perſonal knowledge, 
chat ſome Members who were now-neceſſarilyabſent, would, 
if prefent, oppoſe his motion, he mult: perk in the day 
which he had already fixed. But ſuch was his anxiety, 
. that the ſubject ſhould receive the fulleſt diſcuſſion, that if 
fuch aſſurance could be given, notwithſtanding: the inconve- 
- niences ariſing frowsit, he would willingly accede to any 
| reaſonable delay. 

After ſome further converſation, in which Sir W. Young 
took a part, 

Mr. Wilberforce ſaid; chat he rl thiak of the matter 
berwixe that time and "Thurſday, and if at all conſiſtent with 
the convenience of ſeveral Gentlemen: whom he had paxti- 

cularly requeſted to attend on that day, he would agree io 
poſtpone it. But that there might be no objection to his 
then bringing it forward on account of the returns which the 
Ron. — M e en 
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262 rd Fat N Werders lenses, 
Nate that he was ready F,admit every; boncluſion which the 
| hon. Gentleman could infet, fromy\them-if upon the table. 
The Houſe in a Committò heard Cou ſely' and exachined 
witneſſes upon Ricketr's Divoree)Bilt: > 
The Houſe being then reſum | | 
Mr. Simeon moved, for leave to ing in 5 ll for 5 5 
riſin *a tna N of Pariſhioners atinjiglly rated 6, ahd' 
ing Poor Rates, to appoint perſons w ſalatieg 10 affiſt the 
Overſeers in the [fe of thelr oe Lende 9 
Adjourned. | "x ap 
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* The Lords met early, and a" cauſe of appeal, came. on, 
2 Which laſted for a conſiderable time. 

The private bills were forwarded à ſtage reſpeAlively. 155 
Lord Auckland moved fot a paper, in addition to the twelve 

that he had moved for on Monday, as neceſſary for Muſtrat- 
ing the ſubject of the Reſolutions relative tv the . propoſed 
Union with Ireland, ' which are to come under n the 
Monday following. The Paper was ordered. let ett. 
35 * Houſe adjourned.t to Friday. e 0 569 14<19: 
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oped Wb WEDNESDAY, FEB, 20. 15 = I 5 3 
Mr. Courtenay faid that he had a Petition w pretaut from 
Colonel Deſpard. He only.meant-to-move-that it ſhould be 
brought up and laid on the table; but without entering into 
a diſcuſſion either of its merits; or the facts. It was ad- 
dreſſed to the Houſe in very reſpectful terms, otherwiſe he 
would not preſent it; but as there might be objections to the 
Petition being brought up, and laid on the table, Mr. Cours 
ten be bee, leave firſt to read it in his place. 4 
| peaker ſaid that, according to the uſual form, the 
| Mag preſenti "g, a Petition which might be objectionable, 
uſually ſtated the ſubſtance of it; and then it reſted with the 


_ * Houſe whether they would receive it or not. But, if this 
could not be done, it was quite in order for an hon. Member 
preſentiag a Petition to read it in his place. | 
©» Mr. Courtenay then ſaid, that as the Petition conſiſted of 
different allegations, it was impoſſible for him to ſtate the - 
ſubſtance of it correctly, and therefore, under the ſanction 


T 
% et 


of the Ws he would read it ;— CIA 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION OF BDWARD MARCUS DESPARD, 

; Sheweth, 6s ee io EPR” ® * ; 

Trar on the twelfth day of March, thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety- eight, he was arreſted by order of his Majeſty's Miniſters, and 
| confined cloſe priſoner till the twenty -ſecond day of the ſame month, when 

he was diſcharged on his own recognizance\ Bur that he was again ap- 
prehended on the twenty ſecond day of April laſt, by virtue of a warrant 
and commitment from his Grace the Duke of Portland, upon ſuſpicion of 
treaſonable practices, ſince which time he has been, and ſtill is, confined 
8 Clerkenwell Houſe of Correction. And it having come to the know- 
ledge of your Petitioner, by public report, that a letter, ſigned by Cathe. 
rine Deipa:d, ycur Petitioner's wife, has given riſe to much diſcuſſion in 
this Honourable Houſe : Your Petitioner thinks it an important duty he 
owes this Honourable Rouſe and his Country at Jarge, to d this 
Honcurable Houle againſt all miſrepreſentation relative to your Petitioner, 
and to that letter, the contents of which are as fallow, (that is to ſay) 
«« Some mention having been made, in the newſpaper reports of the Com- 
«© mons, relative to the treatment of Colonel Deſpard in the New Priſon, 
1 think it neceſſary to ſtate, that the Colonel was confined near ſeven 
« months in a damp cell, not ſeven feet ſquare, without either fire, 
t candle, chair, table, knife, fork,-a glazed windo'y, or even a book to 
« read. I made ſeveral applications, in perſon, to Mr. Wickham, Under 
4% Secretary af Stare, and by letter to the Duke of Portland, all to no 
© purpoſe.—About the twentieth of laſt month he was removed into a 
% room with a fire, but not until his feet were ulcerated by froſt : for the 
_ © truth of this ſtatement I appeal to the Honourable Mr. Lawleſs, or 
« John Reeves, Eſq. who viſited the Colonel in priſon, and at whoſe in- 
« terceſſon he was removed. I ſtate theſe facts without the Colonel's 
% knowledge, as even his Gaoler will bear witneſs, that he never made 
any complaint of his treatment, howſoevei ſtvere it was. The Colonel 
« ſerved his Majeſty thirty years, and all his family are now in the 
* army, — Berkeley ſtreet, 23d of December, 1798.” And your Peti- 
tioner having alſo learned by report, that doubts” are entertained in your 
Honourable Houſe in relpe& to the authencity of the *aioreſaid letter, as 
well as the truth of the facts ſtated therein, relative to his treatment 
from the twenty ſecond day of April aforeſaid, to the rwenty-fifth day of 
November following; your Petitioner humbly begs leave of your hon. 
Houſe to ſtate, that the writer of the aforeſaid letter, Catherine Deſpard, 
did, 2s. ſhe informed your Petitioner, and, he verily believes, by order 
wait on Mr. Wickham, Under Secretary of State, on the twenty · ſixthi 
day of December 1:ft, when ſhe not only moſt unequivocally avowed the 
aforeſaid letter, but alſo declared to him ber readineſs, tor his fatisfa&tion, 
to bring forward evidence to authenticate every part of it in the moſt in- 
controyertible manner, except as to the date of bis removal, which, un- 
happily for your Petitioner, was not until the twenty-fifth of November, 
inſtead of the twentieth, as ſtated in her letter.. LY 

And your Petitioner feels it à duty impoſed on him further to aſſure this 
Honourable. Houſe that he is himſelf ready and willing to come forward 
amd ſubſtantiate ibe whole of the ſtalement in the aforefaid letter regarding 


: 


* 


. . 
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his treatment in thelſaid priſon, if this Honourable Houſe ſhould think ft 
to call upou him for that e ö Ur 81 
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the ſubject. 
And your Petitioner humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that if this 
Honourable Houſe ſhall require it, he will prove new and additional matter 
| relating to his treatment in the priſon aforefaid, which he has not hereto- 
| fore difcloſed to his ſaid wife or to any of his moſt intimate friends or re- 
| Jations, and that for reaſons which he truſts it is not now neceflary for 
| him to ſtate to this Honourable Houſe. N 
And your Petitioner humbly begs leave further to ſtate to this Honoura- 
ble Houſe, that he has not once been permitted to ſet his foot in the garden 
of the aforeſaid priſon ſince his commitment, and that he has been abſo- 
- Iutely and entirely deprived and debarred the uſe of any book or printed 
paper during the whole of his impriſonment. | | ** 
Ad your Petitioner humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that until the 
month of July or Auguſt laſt he never was allowed to ſee his wife, the 
aforeſaid Catherine Deſpard, unleſs through an iron gate ; and that it was 
not until the month of November laſt that he was allowed to ſee her in the 
porter's lodge, a place not more than five feet ſquare, and generally occu- 
pied Dy turnkeys and otber people going in and out. * 
And your Petiticner humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that within this 
| month his ſon, who had come a great diſtance to ſee him, was refuſed 
| admittance. 3 „ee e . 
And your. Petitioner humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that his Grace 
the Duke of Portland, one of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
* never ſaw Mrs. Deſpard at his own houſe, or any where elſe, relative to 
; the ſubjc& of your Petitioner's treatment in the priſon aforefaid, as ſhe has 
informed your Petitioner, and he verily believes and undertakes to prove 
to this Houſe z but that he verily believes that his removal from a ſolitary 
cell in the month of November laſt was entirely owing to the humane in- 
terference of the Honourable Valentine Lawleſs, and of John Reeves, Eſq. 
one of the Magiſtrates for the County of Miadleſeecr. 
And your Petitioner is inclined to this beliet, on account of the many 
fruitleis applications made for ſeven months before by letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Poreland, and by letter and in perſon to Mr. Wickham,” 
0 Under Secretary of State, to whom his wife, the aforeſaid Catherine 
Deſpard, was directed to apply by John Ford, Eſq. a Magiſtrate. As 
your Petitioner could not bring himſelt to believe that the mode and manner 
of his confinement was known to his Majeſty's Miniſters until his cell was 
viſited in the month of May laſt by Mr. King, then one of the Under 
LSecratimes ee ß,ß,̃ ̃ẽʃd ! 7 | oe 
Aud your Pelilianer humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that on the beſt 
information and enquiry be believes it is an unuſal and unprecedented. 
* tting to commit a State Priſoner to a Penitentiary Houſe, or Houle of 
£ Correction, or to a ſolitary cell, deſigued by the very conſtructich thereof 
| Far convicted felons and vagrants. © © _ 
Aud your Petitioner humbly begs leave further to ſtate, that _— ; 
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his family are entirely ruined by this treatment, and his health fallin 
ſacrifice to hardſhips (to uſe the mildeſt expreſſion) hitherto Waden bn 
this country, and never till now practiſed ſince the Revolution. 


Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly prays to be examined at the Bar 


of this Honourable Houſe, touching the matters aforeſaid. And 

that this Honourable Houſe will be pleaſed to take his caſe into 

their conſideration, and afford ſuch relief as to this Honourable 
Houſe, in its wiſdom, ſhall ſeem meet. 2-1 
And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. | 

1 8 EDWD. MARC. DESSPARDO. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid that, though he had 
not heard the whole of the Petition, yet he had heard enough 
of it to make him entertain a doubt whether or not it was of 
a nature that would allow it to be regularly laid upon the 
table. The allegations it contained afforded, indeed, a great 
variety of reaſons which would, on the other hand, lifpoſe 
him to wiſh that the Petition ſhould come under the conſi- 
deration of the Houſe. But, as it ſeemed to allude to what 
had paſſed in the Houſe on former occaſions, he could not 
help thinking that it would be inconſiſtent with the rules and 
ſtanding orders of the Houſe to admit it. As, however, he 
had not heard the whole of it, he would not perſiſt in his 
oppoſition to its being laid upon the table, unleſs the rea- 
ſons which he offered for oppoling it were deemed to be well 
grounded. | 1 RN 
The Speaker was of opinion that any direct reference to 
what had paſſed in the Houſe would moſt unqueſtionably 
ſtamp the petition with informality, but if the Petition re- 
ferred only to what was known merely by report, then he 
was not prepared to ſay that it could be objected to in point 
of form. Indeed one Houſe of Parliament had ſometimes 
taken notice, upon mere report, of what had paſſed in the 
other Houſe-of Parliament. His objection to the Petition 


did not exactly reſt upon that ground; to him it appeared 


to object to the operation of an Act of Parliament; but if 
it ſimply ſtated ex. and ſolicited ſuch relief as the 
wiſdom of the Houſe might be diſpoſed to grant, then he 
could ſee nothing in it that ſhould vitiate the Petition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained and ſaid, that he 


hoped the Houſe could not ſuppoſe that he did not think the 


allegations made in the Petition a fit matter of inveſtigation, 
or that he was not anxious that, as ſuch, it ſhould come un- 


der the conſideration of the Houſe. What he wiſhed to in- 


ſinuate was, that the Houſe. ſhould be watchful, leſt what ac- 
companied the allegations of the Petition might not make it 
Vor. I. 1799. r improper 
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improper for them to receive it. To him it appeared irregu- 
ar to refer to the deliberate opinions that had been expreſſed 
in the 'Houſe—whether, on the mere ground of rumour, or 
from newſpaper ſtatements” of them, or otherwiſe. This 
nearly concerned the privileges of the Houſe, which it was 
their duty not to ſee impaired, and on that ground only did 
he object to the Petition ; for ſhould it again appear, diveſt- 
ed-of theſe objectionable points, which it was open for the 
1 8 to do, the Petition ſhould meet with no oppoſition 
The Speaker again repeated his doubts whether a mere 
reference upon rumour. to what had paſſed in the Houſe 
\hould fo far vitiate a Petition as to make it unfit to de re- 
ceived, ' He felt extreme caution with regard to every thirg 
that had the leaſt tendency to infringe on the privileges '6: 
the Houſe, but he was alſo ſorry that ſo much ſtreſs ſhould 
be laid upon it as to debar the Petitioner from having the 
ſtatement of his grievances laid before the Houfe. The 
Houſe had often ſhewn its indulgence in receiving ſuch Pe- 
fitions at the expence of their privileges; but he was never- 
theleſs of opinion, that they would act more diſcreetly if 
they deferred receiving the Petition till it was diveſted of fuch 
parts as Ut prefent tended to render it informal. 

The Houſe, ſeemed to wiſh that the Petition, as it now 
ſtood, ſhould be withdrawn, and preſented again without 
the odſectionable points; bur OED 
Mr. Ciurtenay ſaid that, as the Petition was on the part of 
Colonel Deſpard, and, as his Motion had been regularly ſe- 
conded, he did not feel himſelf at liberty to withdraw it ; 
he muſt perfilt in his Motion, to have it either received, or 
rejected. 5. e Pe The. ft; wy | Md 2s 8.0 1 
Te queſtion was then put, for bringing up the Petition, 
tos , // og? Wwe 
; Js 3 F433 ) 3.4 per ns TOY © e. | $ Cn: | #16 
©2444 2 - [2452 4 DCA VE TRADE £5.17) > (it) 
Mr. Dent wiſhed to know, whether the hon. Gent! 
(Mr. Wilberforce) who had given notice of 'a motion upon 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade for the next day, "meant to 
perſiſt in it, or would conſent to defer it for a few days, 
which he took the liberty of requeſting on account of the 
importance of the matter, and alſo, on -accdunt of there 


110 


not having been time enough io prepare for the diſcuſſion” 


on the part of thoſc who were deſirous of oppoſing tie mo- 
ton. bo! 1 . "4 +, 1 f i% . 0 enn ATT SL Mean 
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Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, he felt the danger of n 4g too much 
to aſſent to any more of it unneceſſarily. The ſubject had bee 
in one ſhape or other before the Houſe nine or ten times, = 
there was no reaſon aſſigned why Gentlemen wo were fa- 
vourable to the Trade ſhould be indulged with time; they 
were ſeldom deficient in their activity as Members of that” 
Houſe, when the Slave Trade was in any meaſure the'ſubje& 
of diſcuſſion in that Houſe. For theſe reafons he'could not | 
alſent to any further delay in this buſineſs. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas alluded to the Reſolutions of the 
Houſe. in the month of April 1797, and an Addreſs to his 
Majeſty, to pray that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give 
directions for laying before the Houſe certain correſpondence 
between his Majelty's Secretary of State and certain Go- 
vernors of the Welt India Colonies, &c. That was with a 
view of putting the Slave Trade upon a plan of amelioration 
in the Colonies, and of working the deſired effect of Aboli- 
tion gradually. Much, he underſtood, had been done under 
that plan for that purpoſe. He ſhould, therefore, now wiſh 
to repeat that motion, in order that by the correſpondence 
which had ſince taken place between the Secretary of State 
and the Governors. of the Colonies, &c. the Houſe might 
ſee what was done upon that matter; he then moved, That 

an humble Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying that 
he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions that there be 
laid before the Houſe, Copies of the Correſpondence between 
his Majeſty's Secretary of State, and the Governors of the 
Colonies, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſeconded this motion, and 
ſaid, he withed-his right hon. Friend had been able to make 
it ſooner, but now it was made, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would delay his motion for a few days, and until theſe docu- 
ments could be laid before the Houſe : it would have the 
advantage of enabling the Houſe to ſee more clearly and 
diſtinctly, whether thoſe who had called for the immediate, 
or thoſe who propoſed the gradual Abolition, were in the 
right, | 
1 ** IWilberforce thought this a good reaſon Cap deferrias 
his motion, which, after a few words between him and Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, was deferred till Tuefday next ; and the 
India Budget was underſtood, in centoquence of N to de 
deferred to "Ss Tueſday following. 

The Motion for the Addreſs was they put arid carried; 
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MILITIA, VOLUNTEERS, AND PROVISIONAL CAVALRY. 


Mr. Secretary Dundas then called the attention of the 
Houſe to the ſubject of which he had given notice, relative 
to the military force and internal defence of this country. 
He took notice of the ſound ſenſe which dictated the late Act 
of Parliament that was paſſed for increaſing the internal 


ſtrength of this country, and praiſed alſo the zeal and exer- 5 


tions of all deſcriptions of people in it, who. had baffled the 
hopes, and fruſtrated the deſigns of foreign enemies and do- 
meſtic traitors. His object was not now to diminiſh any part 
of the real force of the country, but to provide ſome regula- 
tions, which, in addition to the zeal of the people, mani- 
feſted as it had been, and felt as it is, would be highly bene- 
ficial to this country. He was indeed aware that the force 
which we now had was perfectly adequate to the ſecurity of 
the State ; but while the people were zealous, the Govern- 
ment ſhould not only be active, but alſo ſhould avail itſelf 
of every opportunity of relieving both individuals from duty,, 
and the public from expence, when that could be done with 


ſafety to the State. In doing this, however, care ſhould be 


taken that no meaſure ſhould be adopted that had the leaſt 
tendency to diminiſhing the real ſtrength of our preſent ac- 
tual military force, it was better to bear the expence than 
run any hazard upon that occaſion. The people of this 
country, by their loyalty, and by the chearfulneſs with 
which they ſubmitted to the late arrangements of finance, 
had ſhewn the enemy, and indeed the world at large, that 
there were no ſacrifices. which they would not make; that 


there were no efforts which they would think too great to | 


maintain their independence, and preſerve their honour. It 


was upon this ſpirit were built all thoſe actions that pro- 


claimed their glory. | 

He had three different propoſitions in view, to accompliſh 
which he ſhould conclude with moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill. The late AQ of Parliament for raiſing certain Mili- 
tary Corps was limited to the roth of February. Owing to 
many cauſes, among which was the late inclemency of the 
weather, there were many of the Corps. raiſed that had not 
had an opportunity of meeting, and of conſidefing, in con- 
ſequence of ſuch meeting, how far they might extend their 
ſervices, for which purpoſe he ſhould think further time ne- 
ceſſary. „ . 1 
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There was another point, which was, that in the laſt Act 
there was a verbal error in the recital of the two Adts of 
Parliament of the ee 37th of the preſent King; in 
ſome parts the words “ thirty-eighth,” ſtood by miſtake for 
37th, which inaccuracy occaſioned very conſiderable incon- 


- venience, | 
The next point referred to the ſtate of the Militia force ; 
that was a force which had been tripled of late years, it 
amounting now to the number of 106,000 : in fact, how- 
ever, they had not actually amounted to that number, al- 
though that number had been eſtimated. He had alſo former- 
ly ſtated, that the whole amount of the general military force 
of this country for its internal defence was about 250,000 
men. He did not pretend to ſpeak with ſtrict. accuracy upon 
figures, upon each of the heads of which this amount was 
made up, but he was ſubſtantially right in the general reſult. 
It was not his purpoſe to propoſe any diminution in the pre- 
ſent actual military internal force of the country; but believ- 
ing, and feeling an entire and abſolute confidence, that that 
force was fully adequate to the ſecurity of this country, he 
ſhould not propoſe to increaſe it. He was confident, that as 
things are now circumſtanced, it was not in the power of the 
enemy to make any ſerious attempt on the iſland in which 
we had the happineſs to live; they might indeed poſſibly 
make ſome predatory and partial attempt, as part of a gene- 
ral ſyſtem of annoyance to this country; but that would not 
deſerve the name of an attempt to invade the country. And 
as the ſervice was now changed from that of diſtin and lo- 
cal to a general ſervice in defence of the country, he was ap- 
prehenſive the ſecurity of the whole Kingdom was much bet- 
ter provided for than it had been formerly. He did not 
mean to pledge himſelf that it was totally impoſſible for a 
ſingle ſhip's crew of the, enemy to bring their force, ſuch as 
it was, on ſhore in ſome part of this country, but this he 
meant to ſay, and meant to inſiſt upon, that there was at 
this moment, in this country, a military force ſufficient for 
all the purpoſes of its internal defence and perfect general 
ſecurity ;' but as there were numbers of men wanted for the 
purpoſes of manufacture and of agriculture, he ſhould be 
ſorry that more ſhould be brought out of the Militia than 
was actually neceſſary. Of the: 106,000 he underſtood there 
had actually been ballotted only 82,000. He propoſed to 
make ſome proviſion to allow a diſcretionary power to the 
commanders of the regiments under the Lords - ma 
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of the Counties, with reſpect to the Nelli fe- the remain- 
der that was deficient. | 

There was a very. conſiderable part of the Proviũonal Ca. 
valry that was not raiſed. He propoſed that there ſhould be 
no further trouble with regard to them. Some Gentlemen 
had doubted the propriety of that part of the military, forcp 
altogether, He had no ſuch doubt. He thought the prin- 
ciple upon which they were raiſed was juſt ; that they might 
1 be uſeful in caſe of emergency; and that the raiſ- 

ing them might be recurred to with great propriety. But 
there had ſince been raiſed another Cavalry in this country; 
he meant the Volunteer Cavalry, at firſt only five thouſand, 
but now near.thirly thouſand. That. was a force which did 
great honour to thoſe who were engaged in it. They afforded 
to their country the beſt, means for its internal defence ; it 
was a body of men who, from their education, were beſt qua- 
lified to judge of—from their property, moſt likely to feel a 
deep intereſt in, and from their habits, the moll likely, to 
have an affection for, the Conſtitution of this country. Such 
a body of men, armed for the defence of theit country, Were 
the beſt ſecurity its beſt friends could defire; He truſted that 
theſe Gentlemen, whoſe diſcipline. became as much the ob- 
ject of praiſe, as their zeal was the object of admiration, 
| ſhould not find that Government had relaxed, or become in- 
ditferent, becauſe the country was become ſafe? No; the ſame, 
zeal in the one, and watchfulneſs in he other, ſhould con- 
tinue, in order that the tran quillity. which had been obtained 
might alſo continue. Relying much upon. the zeal of this 
body, and that of the Militia, without ballotting more than 
there are at preſent—without wiſhing to take any further 
ſteps at pr xy with regard to the Proviſional, Cavalry, but 
approving of the principle upon which it had been raiſed, 
and conſidering it as a meaſure fit to be recurred to in cale 
of neceſſity, he had nothing further to add, but to move that 
the laſt Act for the internal defence of this country might be 
read, for the purpoſe of moving afterwards for leave to bring 
in a Bill to explain and amend that Act, which would em- 
power him to bring forward che regulations of which he had 
juſt opened the outline. 

Te Ac being read pro forma, . leave 1 was given to bung ia 
the Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas then moved; « That leave be gien. 
to bring in a Bill for reducing the number of Mitte Forces 
al chat! * of Great Britain e , 33 ee 

olone 
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Colonel Mood was of opinion; that conſidering the diſtract- 
ed and disjoĩnted ſtate of Europe, 'inflead of diminiſhing:the 
number of militia from 1004000 to 82,000, it would be bet» 
ter to complete them to the full number of 100, 00; and 
as it Was defirable to afford as much relief to the country as 
poſſible; a mode might be deviſed do allow the old and well 
diſeiplined men in the militia regiments, leave of abſence for 
a given ume, who would not only be fit for duty when call- 
ed on, but would furniſh that ſupply for induſtry and agri- 
culture which the proſperous ſtate of the country required. 
Mr. Buxton approved of the reduction propoſed ; the dif- 
ficulty-of finding ſubſtitutes for the militia in the preſent 
ſtate of the country, was very great, and he was convinced 
that the propoſed reduction would be conlidered as a relief; 
as to the mode ſuꝑgeſted by Colonel Wood, he doubted iu 
practjen bill, go 5 2 
Lord Sheffield expreſſed ſotne doubts of the power of the 
Crown to call forth the Supplemental Militia under the Act, 
which being read, on his requeſt, he proceeded to ſtate that 
they were to be called but only in caſe of invaſion, or im- 
mediate danger thereof, or in caſe of infurreRion, (and cer- 
tainly chere was no danger at preſent of invaſion, at leaſt in 
this country), and if Ireland was threatened, that would be 
an argument ſor keeping up the full number to ſupply the 
place of thoſe ſent to the ſiſter-kingdom. He wiſhed: the 
country to be relieved from the burden which was occaſioned 
by the neteflity of providing for the families of perſons ſerv- 
ing in the miliria; which in many caſes amounted to 128. on 
rack rents. He thoughtethat it was no longer neceſſary the 
Yeomanry and Volunteer corps ſhould aſſemble fo often as 
formerly, as their diſoipline might be kept up without it. 
Mr. Secretafy Dundas ſaid, that in moving the ſubject he 
had Rated, that he thought himſelf well founded in ſaying, 
that in the circumſtances of the caſe, ſufficient ſecurity for 
defence would be left conſiſtently with the eaſe which this 
propoſition gave to the country.” As to the illegality of 
calling out the Supplementary Militia; he could not conceive 
how it could be ſo repreſented. The act gave the King the 
power, they had been called out after his Majeſty's intention 
hadubeen notified te the Houſe by a meſſage, and the Sup- 
plemental Militia now ſerved for the war under the autho- 
fity ofthis Houſe. © With the reduction propoſed, there. 
would ſtilk be enough left for the defence of the country, in 
the opinion of 'he&@ormmanders' of the diſtrifts, As to the 
e 9 | Yeomanry, 
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Yeomanry, ſurely the expence of go, oool. for 30, ooo ca- 
valry, at the rate of 3l. per man a year for keeping up their 
accoutrements, &c. could not be conſidered as an expenſive 
bargain, and moſt of the volunteer corps coſt nothing 
Lord Sheffield explained: he ſaid he by no means meant 
to lop off the allowance of 31. per man for accoutrements, 
nor that the Supplementary Militia ſhould be put on any 
other footing, than that they ſhould be liable to be called 
upon whenever wanted. itte Whos vt cob; 
Mr. Burdon did not queſtion the utility and propriety of 
the meaſure in the view ſtated by the right hon. Secretary; 
but he thought that ſomething tending to enable us more 
effectually to proſecute offenſive meaſures, would be more 
advantageous. Æconomy doubtleſs was good, but it was 
eſſentially important that we ſhould be prepared for offence 
as well as defence, and he thought that part of the force 
propoſed to be reduced might be applied to the augmenta- 
tion of the regulars, by allowing the militia to enliſt into 
err... 1 £087 e ap 
Sir James Pulteney agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, that it was of great importance to have an offen- 
ſive force: the Bill for raiſing a Supplemental force of Mi- 
| litia allowed a limited number to enliſt into the regulars; 
| and Hough that did not fucceed ſo well as could have been 
| | wiſhed, the principal ought ſtill to be followed up; and he 
thought in circumſtances like the preſent, when it was ſo 
important to have a tranſportable force, à limited number 
| might be taken from the militia, of thoſe who were willing 
| to enliſt in the regulars. He was aware that oppoſition 
aroſe to this meaſure from the commanders of militia-regi- 
ments, from a laudable wiſh to retain the men e 
good appearance under their command; hut he ſhouſd think 
that their feelings would give way to a higher ſenſe of public 
benefit. The 25 of Ireland, and with it that of the Em- 
pite, had perhaps been owing to the voluntary offers of the 
| militia ; but it was not fit that we ſhould rely merely upon a 
| volunteer army; we ought to have a tranſportable force, and 
_— though from a battalion of five or 600 men; many could 
not be ſpared, yet, as many of the militia regiments amount 
to 1200, from ſuch corps a few might be ſpared without 
inconvenience. ' . 14 TT. frame ia 
Colonel Shane ſaid, it was true that very few.foldiers-in 
the Militia had enliſted into the Regulars in purſuance of 
. the Att alluded to; and he thought.a new proviſion to * 
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ſame effect would be attend} with as little ſucceſs. For 
his own part, he would not like to be a drill ſerjeant for the 
regular ſervice ; although he would wiſh to aſſiſt it as far "as 
lay in his power. | 

Sit Fames Pulteney ſaid he did not mean that the numbers 
to be taken from the Militia ſhould be unlimited. 

Leave was given to bring in a Bill for e Profitonat 
 liria, and likewiſe that for regulating the Pro 88 ON 


valry. _ 
The Committees of Supply and e and Means were 
put off till Friqay- 


- ISSUE, or EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


"The Obwitellos of the Exchequer gave notice; that on Friday; 
in the Committee of Ways and Means, he meant to pro- 
poſe an iſſue of Exchequer Bills to the amount of three mil- 
lions, for temporary ſervice, to be paid by inſtalments. 

The othet Orders of the * were then MEE of — 
Adjourned. 


— 


n F of ndnd k 
THURSDAY, FEB. Ir. - 


bete being only 31 members preſent, the 8 ke | 
-Journed Fon Houſe till the next . i 18 | * 


— *— a 4 88 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


| | 4 FRIDAY, FEB. 22. 2. 
Counſel were called in to be heard on Mr. Williams's 
Divorce Bill, and being read, (ſeveral witneſſes were exa- 
mined. The Bill was read a ſecond time, and nee | 
for Tueſday next. 

'A Petition of ſeveral ieee of Viancheller 1 inſt 
Dt. Banctoft's Patent Bill was -preſented and read, and 
F e The Bill to be read 2 ſecond 

a 7 
Several accounts teſpecting the trade of I reland was Jaid 
before the Houſe, and-ordereg to be printed. 0 

Mr. Campbell's Divorce Bill to be read a ſecond ume on 

| Thiurſday-ne nent-—Atjourned ail Tueſuay nente. 


* 
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"Mr. Alderman Curtis brought 1 up 2 Petition from the Mer: 
chants, Bankers, and Traders of London, complaining of 
the inconveniences, which: ariſe from the preſent mode of 
Hole 8. porterage of parcels, &c. and praying that the 

e may adopt ſuch regulations as ſhall ſeem meet.— 
Ordered to 15 laid on the table. 


11 Rickett's Divorce Bill was read a third time and 
alle | 
J b The Bill for regulating his Majeſty's Marine Forces while 
on ſhore, was read a ſecond time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to a Commiitee of the whole Houſe on Monday. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas brought up a Bill for — the 
| proviſions of the Act for exempting certain perſons from 
being ballotted in the Militia, &e, read a firſt time, and 
ordered to be read a ſecond time on Monday. 


He brought up another for n the number of Mi- 
litia. | 
Another for repealing certain parts of the Cavalry Bill ; 
both read a firſt time, and ordered to be read A ſecond time 

on Monday, and to be printed. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas brought up a copy of the correſ pond- 
ence between the Secretary, of State and. the Governors of 
the Weſt India Colonies, relative to the treatment of ſlaves, 
&c. ordered to be laid on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after underſtanding. that the printed co- 

ies of theſe papers would not be ready for delivery until 
Mueſda, poſtponed his motion for the ae a the Slave 
Trade until Friday next. 

Mr. Abbot 1 That: there be laid before the Hao 
Account of the Value of the Imports and Exports cf Great 
Britain for the laſt 12 years preceding January 1799, diſ- 
tinguiſhing each year ; diſtinguiſhing alſo the nature of Lag 
Articles ſo imported and ex ported, ke. | 

Alſo an Account of the net produce of dhe R 
Taxes for fir years, ending the Sth of January, 799. d- | 
nes, the years 17934 —5—6—- and 8. 

ſo for a Diſpoſition Paper, which he ſaid was out of the 
uſual ſorm, inaſmuch as it related not only.to' the manner in 
which money had been laid out, but alſo the manner in which 
it T received, Ga che various heads of ere, from 
172 to 1 W 
Mr. Lan 
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Mr. Long moved for the following new writs—For' the 
county of Stafford, in the room of Lord Gower Sutherland, 
- who has accepted the office of one of the Joint Poſt Maſter 
General—For the city of Lichfield, in the room of Lord 
Leviſon Gower, who has accepted the office of 'Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds For Beverley, in the room of Wil- 
lam Tatton, Eſq. deceafed.—Another for Wareham, in the 
room of Lord Robert Spencer, who has D $6614 the Stews | 
ardlhip of the Chiltern TLONUrens, 


COLD BATH,FIELDS PRISON, 


Mr: Burdon ſaid he wiſhed to draw the attention of the 
Houſe to a motion whichhe was about to ſubmit. Fre- 
quent diſcuſſion had 3 on the conduct of the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Count Middleſex, and of the manage 
ment and condition of ; (on priſon in Cold Bath Fields, which 
was under their ſuperintendence. An hon. Baronet” had 
ſome-time-ago ſaid he ſhould i make a motion relative to this 

rifon, He had waited: for that hon. Baronet for ſome time, 
im hopes of his appearingiin the Houſe,” and making that 
motion, but had not been fortunate enough to ſee him in his 
place ſince. As he underſtood that at the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenantzof the County of Middleſex, exami- 
nations had taken place before the Magiſtrtes of. Middleſex, 
into the conduct of the different officers under him in that pri- 
ſon, and as he conceived the popers containing theſe examin- 
ations were extremely material to explain the nature and 
ſtate of the ptiſon, and as what had already been partially 
ſtated upon that ſubject, was matter of great importance, 
and fit for the diſcuſſion of the Houle, and neceſſary for the 
ſtice of the Houſe to enquire into; and as attempts had 
1 tely been made to appeal to the juſtice of the Houſe, which 
could not make their way to the table, on account of their 
informality, he thought the matter ſhould be brought for- 


ward for ſerious consideration, and as this could not be done 


effeQually, without the examinations to which he alluded; 
therefore he ſhould move for them. What the Houſe would | 
do upon the matter did not become him to anticipate. Hg 
then moved“ That an humble Addreſs. be preſented to 
his Majeſty, praying that he will be graciouſſy pleaſed to 

give direQions for laying before the Houſe, copies of the 
examinations taken before the Magiſtrates of the County 
of mn. the Quarter Seſſions, ö the 4 

" \N 3 
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of the priſon in Cold Bath Fields, and tranſmitted- by hon 
"_ eee, State,” —Agreed to. 


5 wars AND MEANS.” a as 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day fox the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the 
whale _ to conliger of Ways and Means fas, ming 

u | 

The Hou: went into 2 Committne S | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he propoſed } wa 
ſhould be a vote, that three millions be raiſed by way of 
Loan on Exchequer Bills.— Lis motive arbſe from à perſua- 
ſion that a conſiderable advantage to the public ſetvice 

might be derived, by delaying, for a time. K egocial ion 
of the Loan. This, however, was liable to KAIF pb from 
circumſtances: and a ſhort period might render it adviſeable 
to conclude a. bargain. His object was to have power to 
conclude, or defer a bargain upon that ſubject, as circum 
ſtances might render expedient, for which purpoſe he was 

now about to apply far the authority of the Houſe; He 


$ © 0. 


then moved, That i it is the opinion of this: Committee, that 


towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his Majeſty,» the ſum 


of three millions be raiſed by wap of gan br Exc u 
5 Bills. — Paſſed. 12 . F be 15 


. Ordered that the Report be received the: node ide, > 


Agreed to 80 ook Committee of Wer and e on 
Monday. 


{De Chanttllar of the 8 ſaid, that the tive: for re- 
5 ceivitg the aſſeſſments. under ihe Income Bill was too ſhort, * 
and for the purpoſe of remedying that defect, it was. neceſ- 
fary to amend the Bill. He, therefore moved, That the In, 
comme Act be read, which being done pro forma—He moved, 


t leave be given to bring in a Bill for nqulnding.4 alleſſ- 
mens under the ſaid At.—Granted. 


Mr. Simeon moved, That leave be gives 1 to bring i in a Bill 


af to authorize the «ppejatnent of perſons to alliſt Overſeers 
| of the Poor,— Granted. | 4 79811115 


The Chancellor of the. 8 brought i in the Bill fob 
88 which he had obtained leave as did aber * Simeon that 


for which he moved, 24 WE id 


Both Bills 3 firſt ie ahe * A order 4 
be read a ſecond time the next day, the latter to be ze 
2 ſecond time; on —_— and to be printed de 
preg journed. 


LOS 


Sw 7H 
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| SATURDAY, FEB. 23, 


Lond. Hinchinbrookt preſented à Petition from the inbabi⸗ 
tatrts of Brixhen, in Devonſhire, praying for lere to en- 
large the harbour of that place. 

The Speaker reminded the Houſe, that Monday next way 
the laſt day for receiving private Petitions. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt preſented a Petition on behalf of Mr. Tay: 
lor and others, Proprietors of the Opera Houſe, praying 
” cave to bring in a Bill for widening the eaſt end of Pall- 
| and for making a ſtreet from the” Haymarket into 

I Into; for the better accommodation oy the fre- 


quenters of 1 the Qpera. poo 0 
g 1 WAYS AND. MEANS. creeps | 
Mr: Hines brought up the Report of the 8 
raiſing the ſum of three millions towards the ſupplies voted 
10 his Majeſty for the public ſervice, by — Bills. 
An Account was: preſented en the Commiſſioners of 
92 of the number of ſhips trading from Africa to the 
eſt India Iſlands from Jan. 5, 1796, to Jan. 6, 1799 ; 
together with the amount of tonnage, and the 1 
mariners. Ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr e preſented a Petition from the: DireQors of 
the Liverpool een for 1 ee r ſupplying oe _ 
town with water.. 


Yun. 234] \ 
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The Bill for extending the t time for returning afeſfriets 
under the Income Bill Was IP 2 e 2885 and cat 
2122 5 We next. pl | 


a Hos os ohen, ; 
\ ,*/ +, MONDAY, FEB. 25. 

Auch time was taken: up in receiving private Jr FE it 
den the laſt day allotted this Seſſion for ee wel 


Es . 
- 


N COLONEL 'DESPARD. e 

MI. "Lb moved for leave to bring up a Petition on che 
pork af- Colonel Deſpard, now under confinement in the New 
iſon, in Cold Bath Fields. + He truſted there would be ne 
objection to the bringing of it up, as he had teaſon to thi 
jt was no perfectly unexceptiogable, as it __ 
bee . / | 1. 


- 
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all the object ĩonable matter. that on a former occaſion was 
ſaid to have rendered it informal. Ms 
Sir H. St. 7. Milumay expreſſed à defire to know when an 
hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) would bring forward his 
motion, of which notice had ſome time ſince been given re- 
ſpecting the treatment of the priſonets of ſtate now in con- 
1 The magiſtrates of the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, had been diligent in collecting every poſſible in forma: 
tion upon the ſubject, and they were the more anxious that 
the intended moiion ſhould be brought on, as it might fur- 
niſh an occaſion of having many inſinuations thrown out 
againſt their conduct in that matter, completely examined 
into, ag dent , en ws t on bet; 
Sir F. Burdett ſaid, that he was exceedingly glad at the 
opportunity which the call of the hon. Member afforded 
him of acquainting the Houſe; that unavoidable circum- 
ſtances had detained him in the country; and that he had 
hoped he ſhauld have been able to lay the information he 
had collected, before the Houſe, at an earlier period, had it- 
not. been from the obſtructions which; had been + purpoſely 
thrown in his way, and which deprived: him of the beſt 
fource of information on the ſubject. At all events, he 
ſhould bring it forward on an early day next week - Tueſ- 
day. [That not being an open day; "Thurſday was ap- 
pointed. | At the ſame time he. ſhould have a complaint to 
make to the Hufe of a breach of privilege, on account of 
a malicious. libel publiſhed in the newſpapers, and ſigned 
by a Secretary of State pgs bY 
Mr. Courtenay coincided in opinion with the hon, Baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) as to the nature and; neceſſity of his pro- 
miſed motion. With regard to the Petition now before the 
Houſe, he hoped there would now be no objection to an 
examination into its merits; it came from a man wha 
during a great number of years of military ſervice had uni- 
formly poſſeſſed the eſteem and affection of his fellow-offi- 
eers. The conduct of that man; when ſerving in America, 
had moreover the enviable praiſe and approbation of Sir 
H. Clinton, and for his part, who knew him in his better 
days, and when not a breath of calumny or detraction had 


füllied the {purity of his character, he truſted, that what- 
ever might be the nature of his preſent offence, of which he 
(Mr. Courtenay] could ſay nothing; ſome regard ſhould be 
"aid to the blameleſs tenout of his former conduct, which 
Faight "nat aturally induce and countenince* à belief that = 
e N a Woyle 
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would not have wiſhed the pre ſent petition to be ented, 
unleſs he was conſcious that it was grounded on facts. At 

leaſt he (Mr. Courtenay) felt that he was bound as a bro- 
ther officer, and he hoped" he had performed that duty in 
N the Petition of his ſuffering and aggrieved fellow 
oldier. ; | 
The Petition was received, and ordered to lie on the 
table. i SS). 0 22 2 | 

Sir John Sinclair called the attention of the Houſe to the 
notice he had given reſpecting a motion which it had been 
his intention to make on the ſtate of the public finances. 
He could not now bring it forward at as early a day as he at 
firſt expected, as he underſtood that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had poſtponed his Budget. A knowledge of the 
nature of its contents was a neceſlary part of what would 
conſtitute his motion. He muſt, therefore, beg leave to de- 
fer it until the Budget was laid open to the Houſe. FA 


MUTINY BILL. 


The Houſe having next reſolved itſelf into a Committee 
of the whole Houſe on the Mutiny Bill, Mr. Huſkiſſon in 
the chair, . gr: x | | 
The Secretary at War roſe to move two clauſes : the one, 
he ſaid, ref; pecled the preſſing of carriages for the more ex- 
peditious conveyance of troops upon caſes of emergency—a _ 
recourſe to ſuch means he felt to be peculiarly neceſſary 
- during the preſent war, eſpecially when we attended to the 
nature and diſpoſitions of the enemy with whom we had to 
contend. Of the utility of theſe means we had a ſtriking 
= convincing proof laſt ſummer, when the troops deſtined 
to act againſt the rebellion in Ireland were conveyed in that 
manner to the place of their embarkation, and who, if they 
had not been ſo conveyed, could not have arrived in time to 
effect the purpoſe for which they were intended. This 
power, he believed, might already be veſted in the Crown 
in occaſions of emergency, ſuch as he had alluded to, but 
he thought it was {till better to provide for ſuch emergencies 
by Acts: of Parliament,.. The firſt clauſe, he ſhould have 
the honour to propoſe, had moreover for object to prevent 
wanton uſe that might be made of this power, by not leav- 
ing it at the general diſcretion of the officers to avail them- 
felves of it to the hurthen and inconvenience of individuals, 
but to bind them down to the preciſe ſituation in which the 
exertion of ſuch a power might. be judged neceſſary. Be- 


as BY 
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. che clauſe would provide, that the carriages ſo empl 
ſhould not be taken at the vſudl rates, at which thofe We 
for military ſervice are uſually eſtimated, but at the rates 
'uſually taken at the place where ſuch carriages may be taken 
* N this rate to be regulated by the eigtibourthg ma- 
te 

M Another clauſe reſpected the oath of atteſtation, which, 
ſince it was uſually enforced, he wiſhed might not be ten- 
dered except by a proper magiſtrate. 
Colonel Tod thought it might be proper that the public 
| Thould indemnify pron gentlemen 22 15 any damage wich 

their carriages might ſuſtain in caſe they were. fo employed 
dy order of Government. | 
The Secretary at War ſaid, he could not ſee why, in caſe 
of * for example, any difference ſhould be made in 
any re pot between the carriages of private genyernen and, 
| thoſe of any other individuals of the community. 

The clauſes were then read, and ordered to make part of 
the Bill, and. the Houſe bein reſumed, the Report was or- 
dered to be received the next 

A new Writ was iſſued for the election of a Member for 
Montgomery ſhire, in the room of F. Lloyd, Eſq: deceaſed. 
Mr. Lend ſaid, that the motion which he that day intended 
to have ſubmitted to the Houſe, had two objects in view 
firſt, to amend the laws now exiſting for Pl wines and 
other liquors, and to correct the abuſes practiſed by the 
venders and retailers of theſe liquors; the ſecond, to in- 
creaſe the revenue by means of that correction. But, as he 
found there were great obſtacles in the way of the latter 
object, he would ne his motion for the preſent, and 
would give due notice to the Houſe whenever he * of 
wat it forward at another ſeaſon. 


GAME. LAWS. 


f M Shaw Lefevre then roſe to make his propoſed mo- 
tion forthe ee certain acts reſpecting the right of kill- 

n the iſt and 1 ath September. His ob- 

by, Vonk was, 'to * back that period to the original one — the 

| Ia of September, and that it mould cloſe, as in Scotland, on 

the aſt. of February: The propriety of this motion he would 

" three or four advantages that would natural afiſe 

23 of, and theſe he would now briefly enumerate. In the 

Kit place he would obſerve, that the Act of 1796 had beer 


| be Ro Foes 
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ſcarcity; of corn that had then taken place: In the ſecond 
place, he would advert to the'great injury that had been done 
to ſhe morals of the ner clas of the people by the repeal 
> ip acts: Thir ly, he would obſerve, that it eee 
ſtore to the country Gentlemen much of the amuſement and 
happineſs they enjoyed, and Which . repeal of theſe acis 
would enable them iq enjoy, much to the benefit of that dif- 
trict of the country in which their eſtates were ſituated, and 
upon which they would be then inclined to reſide. The acts, 
as they o [tood, gave free ſcope to the nefarious practice 
af .poaching ; many thouſand partridges had, both during 
the laſt and the preſent year, been expoſed for ſale in this 

at metropolis, between the iſt and the 14th of September. 

ö had-alſo ſeep them ſerved up under the name of pigeons 
in different parts of the cguntry; and many ae he 

ew who commenced ſhqoting upon the iſt of September, 
becauſe they wayild not ſuppoſe that acts in queſtiqn reſpeQted 
the diſtrits in which they lived, but ſome other pafticular 
nes, He was no friend to the enaQtment of rigorous game 
ws,, but he thought: it but juſt that the lawful fporiſman 
ſhould at leaſt be alloyed to ſtart fair with the encroaching | 
poacher, who was now; permitted to ſweep away whole co- 
veys en maſſe, from which the country gentlemen in vain 
would lapk for recreation, Beſides, many had entirely en 
up the, amuſement, ſince , theſe new. regulations had been 


— 


made, and by pot taking aut their certificates. had conſe- 
quently muc dimjniſhed the revenue, As, therefore, he 
repeal of theſe ace wopld promote rural amuſements, aud _ 
the happineſs of the Sophiy gentlemen, than whom ſurely 
po deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects was on many ac- 
counts better intitle to indulgence, and as it-wauld allo ſe- 
ure their reſidence upon their eſtates, than which nothing 
cantributed moxe to the improvement of people among hom 
they. xefwled, he felt himſelf juſtified, on the beſt of grounds, 
in moying. the repeal of the 1wo acts paſſed in 1796, and for 
bringing back the time of cammenciog the thooting of par- 
tridgesito the pexigd at Which ir qriginally tot. 
„ Mr. Cake ſaid, that he ſhould not oppoſe the preſent mo- 
tion: as it was only for leave to Rien 2 bill; hut he thought 
it fair to Jay, that When the bill was 1 in he 85 

: : 


oppole.it, and defend the principle of the 1796,twhich 

he had had the 2 45 2 into the Houle, W 88 
it was the gbjec 29m 16 repeal. He was of opinion that the 
5 Vor- | 4799. >a We” Dy | | 2 | _ Jportims | 
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ſportſmen did a great deal of damage to the corn between 
the 1ſt and the 14th of September, ©» 
Mr. Buxton diſſented from the opinion of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had juſt ſpoken as to the injury done to corn by 
ſportſmen, He had never heard from lawyers, who had tra- 
velled the circuits, of a ſingle inſtance of a trial at any affize 
for trampling down corn by ſportſmen for many years. He 
begged it to be underſtood, that he confined his obſervation 
to trampling upon corn, and not to refer to complaints of 
going upon ground without right. There were, indeed, in- 
juries done to corn, but they were not done by ſportſmen, 
they were done by poachers. He hoped the bill now pro- 
poſed to be brought in would benefit the country at large, 
by the check it would give to poaching. He knew that par- 
tridges had been ſold at the Norwich market between the 
1ſt and the 14th of September. The laſt act was conducive 
to the miſchiefs of poaching ; and, for that reaſon, he could 
' wiſh to ſee it repealed. The foundation of that bill was the 
ſcarcity. of corn—that cauſe no. longer exiſted. He hoped 
the Houſe would receive the Bill now in contemplation, and 
give it a favourable hearing. He thought it might do much 
good by checking poachers, and the Houfe knew that poach- 
ing was a practice which led to all ſorts of immoralit y. 
hs r. Wigley ſaid, he did not think the iſt of "September 
was too eafly a period to fix the commencement of par- 
tridge-ſhooting ; he ſhould therefore ſupport the Bil. 
. The Attorney General ſaid, that the miſchief done to corn 
did not ftop ſhort at the 14th of September. There was 
© conſtanit breach of the law in the ſubject of game. The 
pPoachers were.certainly bad characters, and the opportunity 
' they had, by the law as it now ſtood, was much too great. 
This debauched not only the pzacher but alfo the carrier of 
the game, and not only the carrier but alſo the tavern-keeper, 
to whom the game was often ſent by the poacher. Thus the 
man Who was habituated to violate the law in one inſtance, 
was eaſily brought to aſſent to its, violation in another. ' The 
tavern-keeper, accuſtomed” to receive game of the poarher, 
would ſoon purchaſe ſþirituous liguort of the ſmuggler. Thus 
poaching, conſidered in its real tendency, was the fountain 
of a great deal of miſery, being introductory to an habitual = 
indifference to the law. In this view, the queſtion was 
really a queſtion of importance with regard to public morals. 
ev The law, as it ſtood, was alſo injurious to the reyenue ; but 
mat was a conſideration ſubordinate to the other 2 
1 | NY public 
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public morals. Under theſe impreſſions, he hoped the Bill 
now propoſed would be fayourably received by the Houſe. 
Sir H. H.. J. Mildmay ſaid, he ſhould not oppoſe the mo- 


tion now before the Houſe ; but gave notice of a clauſe 


which he intended to introduce i into the Bill. 
Mr. Hawkins Browne concurred in thinking that the prac- 
tice of poaching was of a very -injurious tendency, and oc- 


caſioned a general diſregard for all laws. If the prohibition 


for killing game were to continue as at preſent till the 14th 
of September, it would be impoſſible to prevent poachi 

without enaQing ſevere penalties ; but this he ſhould diſa- 
prove of ; every prohibitory law was felt as a burden, and 
the reaſon of the law muſt be generally ſeen and acknow- 
ledged in order to be obeyed : but now, if all qualified 


gentlemen were allowed to begin at one period, it would 


appear a hardſhip if ſevere prohibitory ſtatutes were enacted 
againſt all others; he thought it, therefore, much better to 
POOR | the cauſe of the . 3A by repealing the two acts 
of 1796. | 

The queſtion was then put, and carried, and Mr. Shaw 
Le Fevre and Mr. Buxton, were directed to prepare and 
bring in the Bill. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill was brought up by Mr. Long; 
read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time the 
next day. 

The Bill for reducing the Militia was read a gend time, 
and ordered to be committed to a Committee of the whole 
Houſe on Friday ſe'nnight ; as was alſo the Bill for making 
ſome alteration in the eh AQ. 

'The Marine Mutiny Bill went through a Committee of 
the whole Houſe, and the Report was ordered to be received 
the next day. | 
The Bill for extending certain proviſions i in the Vatun. 
teers Corps Bill, was read a ſecond time, and ordered to be 
committed to a Committee of the whole Houſe the next day. 
Deferred the other Orders of the . 


—_ 


e Hobsk OF LORDS. © T0 


2 TUESDAY, FEB. 26. 
Lord Kenyon ſat as Speaker during the abſence of the Lord 


| Chancellor, who is indiſpoſed. 


_ Williams's Divorce Bill was reported, and ordered to be 
vun. a . 


| O04 hogs) ol A Bil 
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A Bill to diſſdlve the mutriage of William Henry Ricketts, 
Efq. with Lady Elizabeth Jane Lambert, daughter of the 


Earl of Cavan, was, purſuant to an order of leave, on Wed- 


nefday laft, preſentet and read the firſt titne and ordered to 
be read a ſecond ume on Wedneſday forthight, and the Lords 
to be ſummoned: ase 

The ſecond «adi of Mr. Campbell's - Divorce Bill, 
which ſtood for Thurſday next, was put eff to Friday next. 
ay, Biſhop of Durham was appointed to pac the next 
The Houſe adjourned till the next day at ten o'clock. 55 


— — it 


HOUSE OF, COMMONS. + l 
TUESDAY, FEB, 256. | 


A Meeſſagt e from the Lords informed the Houſe their Lord. 
ſhips had 12 8 to two 155 Bills. 
The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a ſecond time, a8 or- 
dered to be committed to a Committes of the whole Houſe 
on Thurſday. 
The commltmetit ef the Bfll for extending the reibe 
of the Volunteer Corps Bill was deferred to Monday. 


„ 


je commitment of the Bill for extending the time of re- 


turning aſſeſſments under the Income Bill was deferred to 


Thust. 
Report of the Marine Mutiny Bill was brought up 
and agreed to, and the Bill was ordered to be ingrofſed. 
Mr. Sewell moved, That there be laid before the Houſe: 
an Account of Britiſh Plantation Sugar and Rum, from the 
ih of January, 1798, to the 5th of January, 1799, dif- 
tinguiſhing the places whence they came, and the amount of 
uties thereon, &c.—Ordered: 


Mr. 4b. gave notice that on Monday he ſhould move 93 


for the re- appointment of a Committee on expiring laws, 
Wich ſpecial direction as to their mode of proceeding. | 

Mr. Alle't moved, That there be laid before the Houſe 
'an Account of the quantity-of the principal articles of Raw 
Materials imported into this country and retained therein, 


and of the nature thereof, &c. for the laſt preceding twelve 


ears. 
? Alſo: an Account of the number of 'Bills of menge na 


| Drainings, together with the ſums of money authoriſed a. 

be railcd for the dove purpoſe for the fame period}, &. 

Aldo an Account of all Sums of Money advane * 
the 


. 


— 
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the Civil Liſt, not an ordinary expenditure, and not made 
good by Parliament, &c, 

Alſo an Account of the Grants of Parliament to the 1 — 
terinary College, ther with an Account of the Debts 
due thereon, &c.— Ordered. | 

The other Orden of the roles being deferred, the yup | 


3 OF 7 COMMONS, | 
THURSDAY, FEB. 28, 
KILLING GAME. 


Mr. Shaw Lefeure brought up the Bill for repealing the 
laſt Act of Parliament for killing Game fo far as reſpects the 
commencement of the ſhooting ſeaſon for partridges, and 
forbids it until the 14th of September, and for reftoring the 
former law, and allowing, the ſeaſon to commence. on the 
1ſt of September, &c. ' | | 

The Bill was read a firſt time, and upon the queſtion 
beine put for the fecond reading, 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk) oppoſed it. He entered into a 

ſhort hiſtory of the bill brought in by him in the year 1796, 
and'defended the propriety of that meaſure. He took notice 
of what was ſaid the other day by the hon. Member who ſe- 
conded the motion for leave to bring in this bill. He ſhould 
have been ſurpriſed that a gentleman of that part of the 
country (Norfolk) could have taken the part he did, if any 
thing in the conduct of that gentleman could ſurprize him. 
Had it come from any gentleman from the Weſt of England, 
there would have been no room for wonder, becauſe there 
the harveſt was early; but in Norfolk, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable corn counties in this kingdom, the harveſt was ſo 
far from being early, that upon an average, the corn was 
not in before the ſecond weck in October; the bill of 1796 


was paſſed for the protection of the corn, and therefore, as a 


friend to agriculture, he muſt ſupport the laſt regulation, 
and oppoſe the preſent motion. He need not enlarge on the 
effect of parttidge ſhooting ; it was well known it was much 
injury to corn, and vexatious to all thoſe country gentlemen l 
who did not prefer their own: ſport to the protection ot corn. 
He was la great lover of partridge ſhooting, and therefore 
his oppoſition to this meaſure Was the more diſintareſted. 
The injury done to the property of the country gentlemen, 
5, 1 n paſſed, would be Very: great; and he goons 


—— 
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thought that the difficulties produced by the Income Bill 
would have been ſufficiently diſcouraging to agriculture, 
without any meaſure like this, eſpecially when it was con- 
ſidered how many other ſevere proceedings had paſſed the 
Houſe. He knew not whether he was to attach any credit 
to reports in the newſpapers of what had been ſaid in that 
Houſe, but he had no better information upon this ſubject 
but he underſtood from them, that after he left the Houſe 
the other night, it Was urged that the Bill of 1796 was inju- 
rious to the revenue. But the faq had not ſo turned out, for 
jt appeared that England was higher in its produce upon this 
article laſt year than at any former period. From Scotland 
the returns were not yet made up, but ſuppoſing them to be 
laſt year only equal to what they were formerly, the amount 
of the duty, for the whole kingdom, would be upwards of 
63, oool. a ſum yoool. above any former year. Thę meaſure 
he propoſed was adopted with much conſideration and con- 
viction of its propriety. The ſame Parliament that adopted 
that, ought to heſitate before it adopted this meaſure.  .. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre gave credit to the hon. Gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt for the purity of his intentions in bringing in the 
Bill of 1796, but. contended that circumſtances had altered 
ſince that time ſo as to render this meaſure fit at the preſent 
moment. As to the injury ſaid to be done to the ſtanding 
corn, he could only obſerve, that he did not believe that 
ſportſmen would go upon ſtanding corn while they had other 
grounds for their amuſement. Beſides, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that there was a penalty of forty ſhillings for going 
into ſtanding corn for game; and he knew of no inſtance for 
many years of that penalty having been exacted, which it 
muſt have. been had the practice been common. As to the 
duty, perhaps it was as the hon. Gentleman ſtated it, but 
then it would be much higher than at preſent ſhould this 
Bill paſs.' As to the effect which this Bill was expected to 
have upon morals, he ſhould like to aſk, whether moſt of 
thoſe whoſe career was terminated at the gallows, had not 
generally admitted that their firſt ſtep was poaching? 
Mr. Buxton ſaid, that the ground on which he had ſecond- 
ed the motion was, that he thought he ought to do ſo as an 
Honeſt and an honourable man, acting to the belt of his judg- 
ment forthe; good of his country. The hon. Member op- 
poſite to him might expreſs his diſapprobation of thoſe wh 
differed from him as ſtrongly as he pleaſed, and he ſhould be 
prepared ta receive a xetort upon ſuch occaſions. rao 
NN UOT, wt 5 | duct, 
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duct, let the hon. Gentleman think, ar ſay, What he pleaſed 


of it, was always founded on a deſire to ſupport the conſtitu- 
tion of this country. He was always in that Houſe to do 
his duty. This bill, in his opinion, would be conducive to 


the intereſts of the country, and therefore he ſupported it. 
Sir V. Young profeſſed himſelf attached to the amuſement 


of partridge ſhooting,” but which he confidered, and thought 


the Houſe ought to conſider, as matter of no moment when 


held in competition with the protection of corn. There ap- 


peared to him to be nothing concluſive in the obſervation, 


that there were but few applications for the penalty of forty 
ſhillings for going upon ſtanding corn after r game. He was 
afraid that too many gentlemen: were diſpoſed to go for game 


wherever they.thought it likely to be found, which was often 
among ſtanding corn; and it was not always convenient for 


a farmer to make an enemy of a neighbouring gentleman, 


which he muſt do if he convicted him of 2 penalty. He | 


ſaw no advantage to morals by this bill. FPoachivg would be 
the ſame after this bill as it was before. He Was Feedleſs of 
the popularity: which, might be loſt for want of ſupporting 


this bill. Indeed he thought with a certain great man (Lord | 


Mansfield, we think), ris n . was good but ſuch 


as followedigood actions. Th popularity which was fol- 

lowed was ſeldom deſerv et. e ace 
Lord Belgrave approved of b 5b v5.21 b lan 

Mr. I. H. Browne ſaid ={ewiwords.':5:. tin 1k fl. tur vc 

c Hooſe divided, ote tod Mea Br off rr te- 
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. Maj jority in Pore es of the Bill, 


38 
Mr. Simon Il the ſecond reading of the Bill * PREY 


Ls an Aſſiſtant to the Overſeers of Pariſhes, to be ap- 


pointed by the majority of the pariſh, who paid the poor 
rates. The Bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered 


to be committed on Monday next. 
The Houſe, wert into a Committee upon the Bill to pro- 


long the term allowed for giving in ſtatements of 5 
agreeably to the proviſions of the Income Bill. he H uſe 


being Yeſumed, the Report was ordered" to be wat Ty | 


| Monday. 


Mr. Long "EY WR ths Houſe do ſolve ieſelf ing 2. 


Commis, bes the Bill oy W a ain ſum of money 
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che ſame, the Report was ordered for Monday. 
the next day move for leave io bring in a Bill to enable: the 


the Church to ſell a 
of cheir Land Fax. | 


: Their 'Lordſhips reſumed the hearing 
reſpect to this bill, when a deed of — between Capt. 


without 


„1 ſtood. for "chip 
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upon Exchequer Bills, aud the Houſe having gane throdgh 


45 FP 19 


The Chancellor of rbe Exchequer ve notice that be would 


ae? ot W e land for the og 15 og 


The Thanks of the Houſe were eta voted Fa ths 
Rev. Dr. Hayes, their Chaplain, for his excellent mn 
e them on e vg F aſt Fey ng, Fra yt 


aun hg sf or LORD. 2 
nd hots 0: He e eee itn en bie; 
Te Bill before! the'Houſe were forwarded in cheir 6e. 
ſpective ſtages. 


The thanks of the Houſe Jerk voted to the . Biſhop'of 


Durham, for the Sermon 8 by his e on the 
duy of me General Faſt and Tha nkfpivin 
Mr. J. Pitt preſented from the Houle of Commons a a 


few — Bills, Wie" were ſeverally read! i time, © 


So, + 100 50 | BARTBLOT'S;DIVORCE BILL e ien 
.of eas with 


Bartelot and his wife was produced by che Lady's Counfel, 
by which it appeared that the petitioner had covenanted to 
enter no action, commence no proceſs, . againſt thoſe 
who might be implicated in the conduct of his wife. On 
this conceſſion tranſpiring, their Lordſhips were induced, 
eeding any farther, to reject the Bill. 

The ſecond, reading of Mr. Camꝑbelbs Divorce Bill, 
wed ves ny ne 13th of April 


| next. ant 7 
— Kan te the 1 Chanaellr.—Adjovrped a | 
| „ 7 A Thats ad O08 
. 0 ua » HOUSE OF COMMONS. aft” 


ev ts 1. 5 85 rech ct 
9 1 I „ FRIDAT, , MARCH, I. 3 


Fee " Mr. * ple. ta make his motion . PE 1 5 
of ſome meaſure for regulating the Expiring Laws. Theres 
were now no leſs than two lnndred temporary ſtatutes on the 
ſtatute book, and they were daily encreaſingrmit, ob- 


4 { © 1 
« 
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- and the evil that muſt ariſe out of this monſtrous multiplica- 


tion, and how: -materially it muſt affect the operations of 


Government, the courſe of general and criminal law, and 
in general the whole adminiſtration of juſtice. It was there- 


fore his wiſh that ſome guard might be adopted to prevent 


the recurrence of this evil, and in that wiſh he would now 
move that a Committee be re- appointed to examine into the 
ſtate of theſe laws; and that it be an inſtruction to the Com- 
mittee to enquire what public general laws have expired 
during the twelve months preceding the preſent ſeſſion of 
Parliament; what laws are to expire during the twelve 
months ſubſequent to the preſent ſeſſion, or in the next 


ſeſſion of Parliament, or at the end thereof; and to report 


the ſame, from time to time, to the Houſe, together with 
their opinion what laws were fit to be revived and made per- 
petual. 
: The Attorney General ex preſſed his opinion of the neceſſity 
of this meaſure, and his UI at ſeeing it drought 
forward. 

The motion was then agreed to, * the Committee ap- 

ointed. 

p Mr. Abbot next moved, that the Report of the Committee 
on the Expiring Laws Bill, preſented to the Houſe on the 
17th May, 1790, be referred to the ſaid Committee. Order- 
ed. And alſo, that it be an inſtruction to the Committee to 
_ enquire what laws which were expiring have been made per- 
* by acts of the preſent ſeſſion.— Agreed to. | 

The Bill for regulating the time for the ſhooting of Par- 


i tridges was read a ſecond time, and ordered to be committed 
on Tueſday ſe'nnight. 


The new Exchequer Bills Bill was reported, and ordered 


w be read a third time on Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY. 


The Chanctiler of the er Aare Gown. the follow- 
. ing Meſſage from his 33-0998 


George R. 


Hie Majeſty being Ache of EDN Es competent proviſions For the 
honourable ſupport. and maintenance of his dearly beloved ſons, Prince 


Edward and Prince Erneſt Auguſius, which the monies applicable to the 


eat? purpoſes of his Majeſty s Civil Government would-be inſufficient to defray, 


and being alſodefirous of being able to extend to his beloved daughter the 


"A 00” ng proviſion which he has been —_— * make out of 
| 7 Vox. II. 1799. had Pp the 


* 
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the hereditary revenue for'theiather branches of hie Royal Family, Aefires 
the aſſiſtante uf Parliament 'for this purpoſe, and his Majeſty relies on the 
affeRtion of his faithful Commons that they. will make ſuch proviſion as the 
cireumſtances of the caſe may appear to require. G. R. 


The Meſſage being read from the Chair, the Chancellor = 
of the Exchequer moved, that it be referred 10 the Com- 
mittee of Supply.—Agreed to. PN 11 

' LAND TAX REDEMPTION. | | vv 

The Chancellor the Exchequer then read a clauſe from the 
Land Tax Redemption Bill, «by which all perſons poſſeſſing 
landed property are enabled to purchaſe their land tax; 12 
he then moved that leave be given to bring in a bill to facili- . 
tate the redemption of the land tax, for biſhops, eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hignitaries, and corporations.—Granted. © * 

Mr. Dundas preſented a copy of the examinations taken 
at the Quarter Leltons for the county of Middleſex,” reſpect- 
ing the treatment of certain perſons confined in the New 
Priſon at Cold Bath Fields.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Burdon was glad to ſee theſe papers now before the 
Houſe, and gave notice that on Tueſday next he would move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee, to whom they 
heads eL. 

at SLAVE TRADE.. Oe a pee 4 

Mr. Wilberforce began by obſerving, that the ſubject to 
which he was about to call the attention. of the Houſe, had 
been ſo frequently and ſo fully diſcuſſed, that he might ſpare 
the ;Houle the trouble, and himſelf the pain, of dwelling 
upon it at any great length on the preſent occaſion. It was 


* 


to the execution of the duty in Which he was now engaged. 
Not that he grudged any time or labour which he had be- 
ſtowed on this great ſubject, or which it might ill require 
from him. S0 long as he was cheered: under his labours by 
the hope of final ſucceſs, he had never fainted for a moment. 
But the recollection of the paſt, afforded him indeed a diſ- 
couraging proſpect for the future. It was now eleven years 
ſince he had firſt pointed but the ſyſtem of wickedneſs and 
cruelty with which he was at war, to the indignant repro- 
bation of the Houfe and the Country. For ſome time, 


indeed with pain, he could truly declare, that he-procteded 


though he did not attain to his point, he had ſecmed to be 


making a progreſs towards it, and. at length, in 1792, the + 
Houſe had appeared determined that the: Trade" ſhoud de 
' | Z 5 : | ' . + |; . d Auffeted | 
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ſuffered; to exiſt only a few years longer, for the purpoſe 
merely of enabling the planters to fill up vacancies in their 
exiſting gangs. But when the year 1796, that promiſed year 
of jubilee, arcived, the, Houſe had forgot its engagement. 
As if unconſcious of all that had paſſed, it ſufpended the 
deciſive blow, and at length, in the following year, it even 


gave in ſome ſort out of its own hands the office of putting 


an end to that ſhameful traffic which had fubſiſted by its ſuf- 
ferance. The colonial legiſlatures were naw to determine 


when the Slave Trade ſhould ceaſe, not the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Thus, Mr. Wilberforce remarked, after all 


his efforts, he found himſelf: fallen back from the ſtation 
which even ſeveral years ago he had occupied, and with 
ſhame and grief he muſt declare, though it might appear an 
ill-timed and impolitic avowal, that he now almoſt deſpaired 
of ſeeing the abolition of the Slave Trade effected by a Bri- 
tiſh- Parliament. C Fo $: bs 0 Le 
He had formerly taken occaſion to aſſign his reaſons. for 


believing. that the colonial legiſlatures, neither could nor 


would enforce the ſyſtem of reform, which ſome Gentlemen 
expected from them in the treatment of ſlaves, with a view 


to render the farther importation of ſlaves unneceſſary, and 


conſequently, by degrees, to make way for the propoſed 


* abolition. Firit, let the means be examined which were to 


effect this object: a law was to be enacted, preſeribing the 
quantity of food and cloathing which the ſlaves ſhould re- 
ceive the labour to be exadted from them, the nature of 
their habitations, the due degree of medical care, of corree- 


tion and puniſhment. It was eaſy, to draw up an act in 


which all theſe particulars. ſhould be accurately ſtated; but 
the enforcing of it was a very different; matter; and indeed 
the reaſonableneſs of it might well be called in queſtion, for 
it was obvious that all the above particulars ought to be va- 
ried according to the infinitely varying circumſtances of dif- 
ferent plantations. In ſome, mare, medical care might be 
wanted than in others. In ſome, the labour would of courſe 


be heavier, in others lighter, and the nature and degree of | 
the {laves' ſuſtenance might fairly differ accordingly. Some 
s, again, might require more, ſame leſs, correction. 


But, in fact, it was needleſs. to argue againſt the wiſdom ob 


| ſuch, regulations, becauſe they were in fact impraQticable. 
For, would it be borne in any free country, eſpecially in 


one where, as had heen well obſerved: by an hon. Member, 


_ the continual ſight. of the evils of flavery ſerved to give a 
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more than ordinary ſenſibility of the value of liberty; Would 
it be borne, that à conſtant ſcrutiny into all the particulars 
of domeſtic arrangement ſhould he eſtabliſhed by law ? Ler 
Gentlemen aſk themſelves how they would in this country 
endure the idea of any perſon's having a right to examine 
into the detail of their family ceconomy. It would be vain, 
it would be contrary to the Leelng⸗ of human nature, to ex- 
755 that ſuch a ſyſtem could be carried into effect. But let the 

ouſe farther conſider what was the temptation held out to in- 
| duce the planters to adopt it. In the hopes of a great reward 
they might commit a violence upon their natural feelings. 
What then was the premium in this inſtance ? What ! but 
the very iſſue which they univerſally deprecated as the greateſt 
of all evils, the abolition of the Slave Trade. You were 
therefore to expect that theſe Gentlemen would ſubmit to 
the moſt odious- reſtraints, the moſt invidious inquiſitorial 

N for the purpofe of accelerating what they moſt 

all wiſhed to retard and defeat. For his own part, he 
could not yield for a moment to fo extravagant a ſuppoſition. 
If, however, there were any perſons who might think he 
had gone too far in what he had formerly ſtated: to be the 


ſenſe entertained by the colonial aſſemblies of the evil to be 


apprehended from the abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
conſequently of their not being to he depended on for any 
very cordial co-operation for that end, ſuch perſons would 
now, however, diſmiſs theſe doubts ; for the Aſſembly of 
eee had ſpoken out; and had put beyond controverſy 
oint now at iſſue. He would fairly ſay, that he re- 
weckt ed them for ſo doing. He thought, that in fairly declar- 
155 their determination never to aſſiſt in aboliſhing the Slave 
Trade, they had acted a more manly and honourable part 
than if they had diſguiſed their ſentiments, that they might 
pear diſpoſed to concur and  £qxopefaly with the ie a 
Houſe of Dommons, 
Hear, howeverz- their own language. They declared in . 
the concluſion of their Addreſs to his Majeſty,” that in the 
: legiſlative 1 meaſures they ſhould introduce for the benefit of 
their ſlaves, they were 'auated by motives "of humanity only 
and not with any view to the termination | of ' the Slave Trade. 
The right of obtaining-Abzurers (ſuch was the ſoftening 
, .<-phraſe > which they were willing to conceal from them- 
afetres the ſenſe of the evils they were | continuing) from 
42:84 bs ferry Boa e s faithful ſubjects in this 
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2 & ral Proclamations of your Majeſty's royal anceſtors, They, 
«6 or their predeceſſors have emigrated and ſettled in Jamaica, 
«© under the moſt ſolemn promiſes of this (abſolutely neceſſary) 
<« afſiflance ; and they can never give up, or ds any att, that may 
«© render doubtful this eſſential right,” Theſe words Mr. W. 
remarked, were followed by a hint ſufficiently intelligible, 
not the moſt decent concerning the condition of their allegi- 
ance to his' Majeſty's Crown. N el 
All this might ſeem ſtrong, but it was in fact no more 
chan what had been contended for by their agent, Mr. Sewell, 
in a preceding year. He had maintained, and their object 
was manifeſtly the ſame, that the Slave Trade ought to be 
continued, not for the purpoſe the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons had ſtated, that of filling up the deficiencies of the 
exiſting gangs, but for the purpoſe of bringing into cultiva- 
tion all the land which yet remained to be ſettled. It was, 
in fact,; for the formation of new ſettlements, and not for 
the maintenance of old ones, that the Slave Trade had for 
many years palt been carried on; and when it was conſider- 
ed that we had now begun to ſettle upon the Continent of 
Sauth America, there were no limits to the demand for ſlaves 
that would be required; but that the Houſe might ſee the 
immenſe extent of it even in Jamaica itſelf, he would read 
the anſwer returned by the Council of the Aſſembly of Ja- 
maica itſelf, to the inquiry made by the Privy Council in 
1788. The whole Iſland was faid to contain 3,500,000 acres, 
of this one-fifth, or 700,000 acres were actually cultivated ; 
and three-fifths, or 2,100,000 acres remained {till to be cul- 
tivated. Now, if we were to meaſure the future at all by 
the paſt, as Jamaica had been in the habit of importing ſlaves 
for a century paſt, and during that period had-imported above 
Goo, ooo, two or three centuries more muſt elapſe, and near 9 
. 2,000,000 of ſlaves be imported in order to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of this ſingle Iſland. It required, one would think, 7 
that men ſhould practice ſome ſtrange deceit upon them- 
/ Ffelves, to enable them to wach be. ſuch a proſpe with 
_ , complacency. - The Aſſembly of Jamaica was not without 
its expedient, and a Curious one it was. They declared, (the 
paſſage was contained in their Addreſs recorded by the Privy 
. » Council, now on the table of the Houſe), when ſome re- 
flections ſeemed to bo caſt on their humanity from their en- 
couraging the African Slave Trade, that there appeared to 
23 be a great miſtake on that ſuhject, that, in fact, “it ſeemed. 
„ nat to be underſtood in Great Britain, that Kun 
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«of the Weſt India Iſlands had no concern in the ſhips 
trading to Africa. The African Trade is purely a Britiſh 
4 Trade, carried on by Britiſh ſubjects. In ſhort, the. 
„ters only buy what Britith Ads of Parliament have de- 
4% clared to be legal objects of purchaſe.” Thus, ſaid Mr. 
Wilberforce, you have transferred away the office of ter- 
minating the Slave Trade to thoſe:who declare, that though 
their's is the profit, the guilt and ſhame-are your's; and yet 
you can expect that they will cordially lend themſelves to 
effect its termination. But, Mr. Wilberforce declared, he 
had perhaps too long confined his view to the weſtern bemi⸗ 
ſphere. Whatever ſtreſs he had laid on arguments uſed by 
himſelf and others for the purpoſe of ſhe wing that the iſlands 
would not be injured by the abolition, yet he had never con- 
ceived or contended that this was the ſtrength of his cauſe, 
His grand object was, to put an end to the complicated, nu- 
merous, and extenſiye evils which this deteſted traffic pro- 
duced: on the continent of Africa. He would not now en- 
ter much into detail, but ſtill he muſt ſhortly remind the 
Houſe of the wicked and cruel ravages which de ſolated the 
ſhores of an immenſe continent. Under the ſpecial pro- 
tection and patronage of a Britiſh. Parliament, wars were 
excited between nation and nation, between chieftain and 
Chieftain. Innumerable were the ads of individual depreda- 
tion the Princes of the country were rendered the oppreſ- - 
fors and deſtroyers of the diſtrits which naturally lopked up 
to them for protection. The adminiſtration of juſtice, was 
corrupted—crimes were fabricated, and convictions multi- 
plied, to increaſe the ſupply of ſlaves. The aged and the 
infant, male and female; all ranks and conditions were 
affected by this wide waſting calamity. The ſenſe of ſecu- 
rity was baniſhed wherever the Slave Frade made its way. 
Inteſtine broils and deadly feuds were carefully fomented 
and kept alive. Every appetite was ſtimulated - every bad 
aſſion inflamed. What a ſpectacle was here exhibited! 
| Even granting that he had not ſo completely eſtabliſned his 
| e that the Weſt Indian cultivation could ſuffer no 

| injury! from the change of ſyſtem he contended for, yet was 
it to be endured, that for the ſake of a few little fr pecks as 
it were in the midſt of a diſtant ocean, we ſhould diffuſe 
miſery and defolation thoughont an immenſe continent, 
ane-fourth of the habitabl globe? He had formerly | 
mentioned to the Hauſe a moſt ſtriking: confirmation of the 
8 * this pet, which had. been 155 
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niſhed by ſome gentlemen from Sierra Leone, contraty to 
the experience of all ages, which had eſtabliſhed it as an in- 
dubitable truth, that civilization firft diffuſed itſelf through- 
out the coaſt, "whence it gradually made its way into the 
interior. Theſe gentlemen found the very reverſe to be the 
fact, and their accounts were confirmed by thoſe of more re- 
cent travellers. Upon the coaſt, whereon the Slave Trade 
prevailed, from one end of it to the other, for between 
three and four thouſand miles, (except perhaps a diſtri on 
the Gold' Coaſt) all was brutal darkneſs, ignorance, and 
barbariſm. There, where the natives had been in conſtant 
habits of intercourſe for 200 years with the moſt poliſhed 
nations of Europe. But in the interior, where the face of a 
Europeau had never been ſeen, they were two or three cen- 
turies farther advanced in civilization. There, large cities 
were found, beaſts of burthen were uſed. The uſe of let- 
ters was known, books were held in eſtimation. Even there, 
however, the fatal influence was felt of a connection with 
our European world; the ftate of ſociety being in ſome de- 
affected, and in proportion vitiated, by the demand of 
Rares dgen the coaſt, as ſome little motion may prevail in 
the depths of the ocean, which is more violently agitated 
upon its ſurface. Upon the coaſt, indeed, it may with truth _ 
be ſaid; that we are known only as corruptors and deſtroyers. 
In proportion to their intercourſe with us the natives are de- 
praved and darkened, and they too often exhibit a humili- 
ating combination of all the vices of poliſhed ſociety, with 
all the brutalities of ſavage life. N xy 3 
_ Surely he had ſtated enough to induce the Houſe to con- 
cur at length with his motion, if they were capable of being 
wrought upon by any feelings of juſtice or humanity. But 
there was another argument which though he had formert 
ſtated it, he muſt again bring forward, the rather, as it 
aroſe out of the preſent critical circumſtances in which this 
country was placed. We were engaged in a war with a 
_ country which was juſtly ſaid to have practically caſt off all 
regard to thoſe ſacred principles which almoſt all men pro- 
ſelſed to yenerate. We had declared that,we were reſolved 
that out conduct ſhould exhibit a contraſt to theirs ; yet to 
the . of Great Britain, it muſt be told, 
that With whatever other crimes France was blackened, ani 
with what motives foever ſhe had acted, ſhe had, aboliſhed 
the Slave Trade; While we, acknowledging that we are 
convinced it is unjuſt and cruel, cofitraty to W 
; | | ö 97 o 
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of religion, and every dictate of juſtice, yet ſupport it and 


leave to it, and even when at length we have caſt it off, 


wee again return to it, and hug it with more earneſtneſs than 


ever. If there was an over-ruling Providence, muſt we not 
expect to feel the fatal effects of this hardened continuance 
in acknowledged guilt? Mr. W. ſaid, he did not indeed ex- 

& that the intervention of Providence would be marked 
y hurricanes and earthquakes; but there was an eſtabliſhed 
order of things, a courſe of events, a ſure connection be- 
tween vice and miſery, which, through the operation of na- 
tural cauſes, worked the divine will, and vindicated the mo- 
ral government of the Supreme Diſpoſer of all human 
events. They whb. would look to the preſent ſtate of the 
Weſt Indian Iflands, would ſee a pretty plain comment on. 
this text. He would but juſt, touch on the topic. It would 
ſurely be ſufficient to point it out, it could not have eſcaped 


the notice of the moſt careleſs obſerver. An immenſe iſland 
which contained 500,000 ſlaves, almoſt as many perhaps as 


all our ſettlements put by N was now, in the power of 
thoſe pt Ap who but lately had been in a ſtate of ſla- 


very. at but the infatuation which was too often pro- 


duced by vice and ſelfiſhneſs, could render the Iſland of Ja- 
maica inſenſible to the imminent danger which threatened 
to overwhelm them? Surely they might well wiſh that his 
motion had paſſed eleven years ago, in which caſe, 200,000 
fewer negroes would have been 1 into the Weſt Indies, 
ſtill more to increaſe the danger ariſing from the inequality 
of the white to the black population. Yet ſtill they go on 
increaſing the diſproportion, from every man's looking to 


dis momentary intereſt, and blinding himſelf to the general 


danger, however great and threatening.—A breathing time 
ſeemed to be allowed them, wherein they had the opportu- 


nity of ſetting on foot a new and a ſafer ſyſtem; but if chis 


was neglected, another might in vain be hoped for. Would 
the negro- leader, who, but a few years ago, was himſelf a a 


a a ſlave, bear to ſee cargoes of his countrymen brought to an 


iſland under his eyes, and merely on account of their colour, 


Fold into a ſtate of the moſt degraded and laſting, flavery ? 


Would he not juſtly conclude, that if he were to ſuffer this 
ſyſtem to continue, and extend itſelf without oppoſition, it 


might in the end endanger his own authority, and that at- 
tempts mi 


ht be made again to reduce himſelf and his fol- 


lowers to Rate former ſtate of ſubjection? Their only wiſe 


- 


| Fourſe was to come to an undeiſtanding with him, by which 
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time might be gained for the graduat introduction. of the new 
ſyſtem, But it was enough to hintar'theſe topics: He 
would no longer trouble the Houſe. He would only: ſuggeſt 
one conſideration, whith he ought to have ſtated: before, fot 
the purpoſe of {till more clearly manifeſting-the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the Houſe being ſatisfied with leaving it to the 
Colonial Aſſemblies to abolith'the Slave Trade, by the means 
of their internal regulations. Take the very beſt of theſe 
on Which the ſeyeral iſlands were now diſpoſed to pride 
themſelves, and from the effecds of which, fo much was ex- 
peed, and you will find little or nothing ſuperior to the 1 
laws long ago in being, in the ſettlements of other Euro « | 
pean nations. The code now was enacted above a century 
ago; many of its proviſions were very humane, and the 
enforcement of them was committed to the King's Pro- 
curer, who from various conſiderations was more likely to 
carry them into execution than an equal, in a land of Equals, 
where it is invidious to aſſume a cenſorial 2 The 
Spaniards had their ſyſtem in ſeveral particulars ſtill more | 
mild and bene ficent. If Grenada had its Grenadians;' they | 
had their protector of the Indians, and the Portugueſe -in' | 
their Directories, exhibited! very amiable inſtances of at- 
tention to the comforts of their ſlaves. But hat all theſe 
regulations produced any great practical effects? Had they 
rendered the Slave Trade unneceſſary? In fact, poſitive laws 
of this kind could not alter the ſtate of ſociety and the moral 
otter of thihgs, and it was vain to expect from them the 
conſequences Which the ſanguine minds of ſome gentlemen 
had antiE&pated; Well might he ſay, Mr. W. dbclared, 
that he had fallen back of late years, inſtead of atlvancin; 
ift he ſnould now find the Houſe of Commons contented vis 
abandoning its engagement to aboliſhi the Slave Prade, in 
dependence on a few ręgulatibns which bad actually been 
introduced by moſt of the nations of Eufope in their colonles 
many yeats ago. But he was willing to hope, that the 
Hbuuſe, however thrdily, might at length proted to execute 
this duty wich had been teo long deferred: He had done at 
leaſt his part. He! ſolemnly” proteſted aguinſt ihe conſe< 
quences* which might follow from tlie continuance of the 
Preſent ſyſtem. He walhed his hands of the the blood wꝗ]a]“ 
wight' be ſhed'both inthe Eaſtern and Weſtern world. | 
cConjured the Hbuſe to give the finiſhing blow to practic 
wr Res a vhder! their contivunce. Even tle 
werd reſotvec to ſteel themfetves agaĩuiſt the claims of 
. Vor. II. 1799. Qq g e 
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of religion, and every dictate of juſtice, yet ſupport it and 
cleave to it, and even when at length we have caſt it off, 


wee again return to it, and hug it with more earneſtneſs than 


ever. If there was an over-ruling Providence, muſt we not 
expect to feel the fatal effects of this hardened continuance 
in acknowledged guilt? Mr. W. ſaid, he did not indeed ex- 
& that the intervention of Providence would be marked 
y hurricanes and earthquakes; but there was an eſtabliſhed 
order of things, a courſe of events, a ſure connection be- 
tween vice and miſery, which, through the operation of na- 
tural cauſes, worked the divine will, and vindicated the mo- 
ral -government of the Supreme Diſpoſer of all human 
events. They Who would look to the preſent ſtate of the 
Weſt Indian Iſlands, would ſee a pretty plain comment on. 
this text. He would but juſt touch on the topic. It would 
ſurely be ſufficient to point it out, it could not have eſcaped 
the notice of the moſt careleſs obſerver An immenſe iſland 
which contained 500,000 flaves, almoſt as many perhaps as 
all our ſettlements put together, was now. in the power of 
thoſe very blacks, who bait Tel had been in a ſtate of ſla- 
very. at but the infatuation which was too often pro- 
duced by vice and ſelfiſhneſs, could render the Ifland of Ja- 
maica inſenſible to the imminent danger which threatened 
to overwhelm them? Surely they might well wiſh that his 
motion had paſſed eleven years ago, in which caſe, 200,000 
fewer negroes would have been brought into the Weſt Indies, 
ſtill more to increaſe the danger ariſing from the inequality 
of the white to the black population. - Yet till they go on 
increaſing the diſproportion, from every man's looking. to 
his momentary intereſt, and blinding himſelf to the general 
danger, however great and threatening.—A breathing time 
ſeemed to be allowed them, wherein they had the opportu- 
nity of ſetting on foot a new and a ſafer ſyſtem ; but if this 
was neglected, another might in vain be hoped for. Would 
the negro-leader, who, but a few years ago, was himſelf a a 
a ſlave, bear to ſee cargoes of his countrymen brought to an 
iſland under his eyes, and merely on account of their colour, 
Told into a ſtate of the moſt degraded: and laſting flavery ? 
ould he not juſtly conclude, that if he were to ſuffer this 
ſyſtem to continue, and extend itſelf without oppoſition, it 
might in the end endanger his on duthority, and that at- 
tempts might be made again to reduce himſelf and his fol- 
lowers to their former ſtate of ſubjection? Their only wiſe 
Fourſe was to come to an underſtanding with him, by which 
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time might be gained for the graduat introductiot of the new 
ſyſtem, Bur it was enough to hint at theſe topics: He 
would no longer trouble the Houſe. He would only: ſuggeſt 
one conſideration, which he to have ſtated before, for 
the purpoſe of {till more clearly manifeſting the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the Houſe being ſatisfied with leaving it to the | 
Colonial Aſſemblies to abolith' the Slave Trade, by the means 5 
of their internal regulations. Take the very beſt of theſe 
on which the ſeyeral iſlands were now diſpoſed to pride 
themſelves, and from the effects of which, fo much Was ex- 
pected, and you will find little or nothing ſuperior to the 
laws long ago in being, in the ſettlements of other Euro- 
pean nations. The code now was enacted above a century 
ago; many of its proviſions were very humane, and the 
enforcement of them was committed to the King's Pro- 
curer, Who from various eonſiderations was more likely to 
carry them into execution than an equal, in a land of &quals,' 
where it is invidious to aſſume a cenſorial authority. The 
Spaniards had their ſyſtem in ſeveral particulars ſtill more 
mild and beneficent. If Grenada had its Grenadians; they 
had their protector of the Indians, and the Portugueſe in 
their Directories, exhibited very amfable inſtances of at- 
tention to che comforts of their ſlaves. But had all theſe 
regulations produced any great practical effects? Had they 
rendered the Slave Trade unneceſſary ? In fact, poſitive laws 
of this kind could not alter the ſtate of ſociety and the moral 
otter of things, and it was vain to expect from them the 
conſequenees Which the ſanguine minds of ſome gentlemen 
had anttefpated. Well might he ſay, Mr. W. declared, 
that he lad fallen back of late years, inſtead of advancing, 
if he ſould now find the Houſe of Commons contented wit 
abatidoning its engagement to aboliſh the Slave Prade, in 
dependence on a few ręgulatibns which” bad- actually been 
introduced by moſt of the nations of Europe in their colonies! 
many yeats ago. But he was willing to hope, that the 
Hbuſe, however tardily, might at length proered to execute” _ 
this duty winich had been teo long deferred: He had done at 
leaſt his part. He ſolemnly . aguinſt the conſe 
quences which might follow from the continuance of the 
preſent ſyſtem. He walhed his hands of the ihe bloed which 
miglit be ſhed both infthe Eaſtern and Weſtern world. He 
conjured the Hbuſe to give the finiſhing blow to practices too 
long cotſtinueck under their contivunte. Even they who 
wier reſotved to ſteel themſetves agaiuiſt the claims of juſtice 
Vor. II. 1799. Qq and 
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and the feelings of humanity, muſt now ſee that no other 
meaſure: but the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade, 
could interpoſe a barrier againſt that ruin, which, like a 


dian poſſeſſions. 


for a Committee on all queſtions that related to trade. 


mah. 


flood, was ready to break in upon, and ATR our Welt In- 
| The Speaker „ e wes teinting 
Mr. Wilberforce ſignified his readineſs to follow the uſual 


The Speaker ſaid, ** A motion having been made for leave to 
bring in a Bill to aboliſh the Slave Trade, a motion has 
been ſince made and ſeconded,” that the Houſe do reſolve it- 
ſelf into a Committee om the ſame. The queſtion I have to 
put is, that this Houſe do. reſolve itſelf into the ſaid Com 


mittee ?” 


Sir William Tang. roſe. He ſaid he gave credit. to the 


hon. Member for purity of motive, but the colonies 


had 


been already much agitated by ſuch diſuſſions, and he was 
fearful the worſt conſequences would enſue from fo. often 
bringing forward ſuch a ſubject. He read a letter which he 


had received from a friend of his in the Weſt Indies, 


who 


ſtated, among other things, that the effect of the language 
uſed by certain gentlemen, would be to deluge the iſlands 
with blood, and that the minds of the ſlaves were already in- 


flamed with French principles, and by French bri 
What then muſt. be the effect which a repetition | 
language, even without aggravation, would have on 


en 
ſuch 


men. Here the hon. Member vindicated the conduct of * 


Colonial Aſſemblies in general, and inſtanced Tobago, 


being an iſland once in the poſſeſſion of France, and inhabit- 
ed by Frenchmen, but which had returned to the dominion 


- of England at the commencement of the prefent war, in 
ſequence of the difference of treatment to the blacks, 


Con- 


who, 


had indeed been entruſted with arms, and who joined their 


maſters to drive out the French. He himſelf had ſome 


pro- 


y in this iſland, but it was not with him a queſtion of 
individual property, but whether French principles were to 
be allowed univerſally to prevail, He alluded to the candid. 
manner in which the motion was brought forward in 1797; 
and .notwithſtanding the proceedings in ſome iſlands, he 


looked for the beſt effects from the meaſures which had 


ſub- 


ſequently been taken. The General Aſſembly of St. Kitt's, 
compoſed of delegates from all the Leeward-Iſlands, had 


e winni 


. 
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flop to. One ſource of the diſtreſs of the negroes was the 
_ diſtrefſes of their maſters, but the Act of the Aſſembly of St. 
Kitt's was calculated to make more ample proviſion for 
them. The negroes always received indulgences beyond the 
ſpirit of any legiſlative colonial act, for they were allowed 
portions of rum, &c. which no act could preſcribe. With 
reſpect to the ſtate of education among the ſlaves, he could 
aſſure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce), that he was 
miſinformed, for the Rev. Mr. Thompſon had affured him 
that in the iſland of Antigua the blacks were good chriſtians. 
The hon. Gentleman had changed his mode of attack. It 
was now the colonial aſſemblies, formerly the overſeers, &c. 
Yet the effect of the exertions and regulations of the colonial 
aſſemblies had been to make many good chriſtians among 
the blacks, a circumſtance at which the hon. Gentleman 
would ſurely rejoice. In the iſland of Grenada a dangerous 
revolt of the negroes had only lately been ſuppreſſed, and 
therefore it was conſidered dangerous at once to make great 
reforms. St. Vincent's equally wiſhed to ameliorate the 
condition of the flaves, and only the abſence. of its Governor 
(Bentinck) had oceaſioned any delay. He inſiſted that ſtrialy 
the connection was ſuch as that between a maſter and a 
labourer, not between a ſlave and a planter. Barbadoes and 
Dominica had ſhewn the ſame zeal, and though it appeared 
that the import to the former iſland was large, the fact was 
that all veſſels neceſſarily touched there as the moſt weſterly 
of the Leeward Iſlands, and made an entry of their cargoes. - 
He vindicated his own conſiſtency, and obſerved that for the 
laſt eleven years his opinion remained the ſame, namely, 
that the trade had ill effects, but that the beſt mode of re- 
moving them would be by a gradual abolition, The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain had been truly the benefaQor of the 
colonies, by attending to the civilization of the coaſt, and 
adopting the meaſure of a gradual abolition. - Already we 
had conſuls at Algiers, Tunis, &c. and he thought the hard- 
ſhips of the middle paſſage might be mitigated by _ppoining | 
_ conſuls on the coait of Africa. If a limitation of only one 
ſlave to every three tons was made, he would agree to it; to 
any thing in ſhort he would agree, that might tend to a 
gradual abolition ; but could not accede to any propoſal ſud- 
denly to change all the property of the Welt Indies; to con- 
vert their revenues into mere life annuities, by a meaſure 
which would operate as a forecloſure of every mortgage. 
With regard to the conduct of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, he 
e 242 wiſhed 
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wiſhed the Houſe to conſider the particular ſituation of that 
iſland when his Majeſty's addreſs reached them. He wiſhed 
the Houſe alſo to al the value of that colony from the 
returns on their table, and the loſs which muſt ariſe to the 

arent country were all ſecurity for property looſened by the 
immediate abolition of the trade, and the emancipation of 
the negroes. - Let the Houſe ſhew that moderation becoming 
the legiſlature of a great country. Let them conſider exiſt- 
ing circumſtances. An army of blacks under Touſſaint in a 
neighbouring iſland, and the ain 80 of France Rrugg aß 
to find way into the very heart of our colonies. Under ſuch 
circumſtances relaxation would be dangerous, and only this 
fituation of the iflands, (which almoſt without the imputa- 
tion of raſhneſs, might in ſuch times have produced deſpera- 
tion) could have occaſioned the apparent inattention to the 
addreſs of that Houſe, which any other ſtate of things would 
have met with that cordial co-operation that was withed for. 
It had been alledged, that the effect of this ſort of ſlavery on 
the human mind was to extinguiſh intellect; but would the 
hon. Gentleman recolle& what Macrobius ſtates. That 
ancient and reſpeable writer obſeryes, that Zeno, and ſome 
of the greateſt bilofophers of Greece, were ſlaves. Having 
urged theſe and other general obſervations, Sir William con- 
cluded with oppoſing the motion. 

Mr. Petrie ſaid, he had in his hand a paper which he re- 
ceived that day; it was a reſolution paſſed by the Aſſembly 
of Tobago, which declared it to be the with of that colony 
to promote population among the flaves, and make them 
attached to trade, &c, He knew of a gentleman who 
lived as a governor on the coaſt of Africa for twenty years, 
from whence he removed to Tobago; having lived in a kind 
of patriarchal manner, his flaves were all attached to him, 
and voluntarily went slong with him. Whenever one of 
them committed a fault, he had him tried by a jury of other 
ſlaves; a ſyſtem that was productive of the moit beneficial 
effeQs ; for he was aſſured that when the enemy attacked 
Tobago, that ifland was ſaved by means of this gentleman's 
flares having voluntarily offered their ſervices, and taken u 


arms in defence of their maſter's property. With reſpect to 
the abolition of the African Slave Trade, he was ſure that 
it would be the ſcourge of : frica ; conſulting his own in- 
tereſt as a planter, he wiſhed it to take place; but as a cofs 

ee he deſired the con inuance out of humanity to the 


Mr. Dent 


bitants of the coaſt of Africa. 


v 
TY 
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Mr. Dent contended that it was impoſſible that the Slave 
Trade could be aboliſhed without the conſent and co- opera- 
tion of the Colonial Legiſlatures. It could only be effected 
by regulations adopted upon the ſpot. He alluded to the 
| ſpecies of ſlavery which exiſted to a very alarming extent 
he meant the practice of Iriſhmen binding themſelves for a 
period of years to ſerve in ſome of the States of America, 
and he was told, that ſix thouſand perſons were thus an- 
nually fold to flavery. He deprecated the dangerous con- 
ſequences which might ariſe from a conſiderable number of 
royaliſt negroes being ſent to Jamaica on the evacuation of 
St. Domingo, and he was afraid that they might contribute 
to unhinge the minds of our negroes, who in general were 
inclined to be peaceable, if not inflamed by ſpeeches made 
upon this ſubje& here. He argued that this Houſe had no- 
thing to do, but in the way of regulation, to promote the 
- abolition of the Slave Trade. The planters in the different 
iflands had ſettled under the acts of this Houſe, and by theſe 
they were entitled to be protected. He alluded to the ſtate 
of the negroes, the regulation by which the property they 
acquired was protected, and the advantages they enjoyed over 
the poor in many places, particularly he mentioned that, 
however careful the legiſlature here might be to exempt the 
poor from taxes, the negroes in the. iſlands in the acquiſition 
of property were ſubject to no taxes at all. 

Sir Ralph Milbank conſidered any regulations that could be 
adopted, merely as modifications of a ſyſtem fundamentally 
vicious, unjuſt, which was inconſiſtent with humanity, and 
ought not to be tolerated by any free nation. He confidered 


it in its nature to be a ſyſtem of cruelty and oppreſſion, not 


but that thoſe who poſſeſſed the kind of property for which 
the trade had been permitted, might be men of humanity, as 
he knew they were, and he was ſurpriſed that Engliſhmen 
and freemen, could heſitate about aboliſhing immediately a 

traffic ſo difgracetul. 955 „„ 
Mr. Sewell oppoſed the motion at great length. He ſaid, 
that the papers upon the table, were ſufficient to juſtify the 
expectations founded upon the Addreſs of this Houſe in 
1797; and proved that a diſpoſition exiſted in the Colonial 
Aſſemblies to act upon the recommendation then given. As 
they did ſhew ſuch a diſpoſition, it would be much better to 
altow them to proceed in the courſe they had begun, which 
ultimately led to the abolition, than by a precipitate mea- 
ſure to embarraſs the ſubjeQ with difficulties, and * en- 
ha | nger 
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danger the moſt ſerious conſequences." As agent for the 


Iſland of Jamaica, he found himſelf called upon to ſay 
ſomething in reply to what had been ſtated, er en the 

Reſolution of the Aſſembly of that Ifland. He confeſſed, 
that they might labour under ſome degree of irritation to 
find, that after the Houſe had agreed to the Addreſs of 1797, 
the hon. Gentleman ſtill perfevered in his endeavours to 
perſuade Parliament to come to a precipitate reſolution. 
He contended, however, that the Acts of the Aﬀembly did 


ſhow, that they were animated by a diſpoſition to give effect 


to the recommendation of that Houſe. With reſpe@ to the 
aſſertion of right, he underſtood it to refer to a claim of right, 
to be allowed the means of cultivating thoſe lands already, and 
under the faith of being enabled to procure which, they had 
| ſettled in the Iſlands. Their Reſolutions ſhewed, that they 
had begun to purſue that courſe which would of itſelf tend 
to the final abolition of the trade by. rendering it unneceſ- 
fary. He alluded to the evacuation of St. Domingo, and 
faid, that to coaleſce with Touſſaint, would be to emanci- 
pate all the negroes in our Iſlands. He was decidedly againſt 
the motion. | | LE 
Mr. Wilberforce explained. | | 
Mr. Secretary Dundas ſaid, that it had been his misfortune 

ſince the firſt agitation of this queſtion, never to be able to 
agree with any of thoſe perſons to the full extent ef their 
opinions, who ſupported the moſt oppoſite extremes of ar- 
gument on the ſubject. It had ever been his opinion, that 
our poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies would be held by a very 
imperfect tenure, if it was to depend entirely upon the ſup- 
ply of a factitious population. He was ſorry to differ ſtill like- 
wiſe from thoſe friends whom he loved, and whoſe opinions 
he venerated, who were in favour of an immediate abolition. 
It was his fixed opinion that the abolition of the trade could 
not be effected without the conſent and concurrence of the 
colonies themſelves. The ground of this opinion he wiſhed 
to ſtate ſhortly. If great bodies of men, whether actuated 
by prejudice, by feeling, by reſentment, by views of intereſt, 
were pertinacious in any ſentiment, it was in vain to at- 
tempt to carry any meaſure in direct oppoſition to that ſen- 
timent. For inſtance, if actuated by any, or all of theſe 
* motives in a certain degree, the colonial inhabitants were 
decidedly againſt an immediate abolition, how was that ob- 
ject to be effected by the ſimple vote of that Houſe? We did 
not poſſeſs the phy ſical means of rendering the 92 ry 
. e BL | rectus. 
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effectual. We could not prevent the iſlands from receiving 
a ſupply of negroes. Of this fact, we had ſatisfactory ex- 
perience. It had been found, that with all the vigilance of 
navab and military commanders, with the co-operation of the 
civil and military authorities, and the clear and active intereſt 
of the inhabitants, 28 ſhips of war had been inſufficient to 
prevent any communication between the iſlands of St. Lucie 
and Guadaloupe, and our. iſlands in their neighbourhood. 
How then could we expect that any vigilance would be ſuf- 
ficient to cut off, that-communication, when the intereſt and 
the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants of the iſlands would lead 
them to favour ſuch communication for the purpoſe of a 
| ſupply of, negroes. But it might be ſaid that, though the 
ſupply was obtained, did not we wipe away the ſtain which 
this traffic fixed on the national character? This might be 
true, but what was the argument for the abolition? Would 
the intereſt of humanity, would the advantage of the coaſt 
| of Africa be conſulted by ſuch a mode of proceeding ? Cer- 
f ö tainly they would not. The trade would ſtill be carried on; 
the ſupply would be obtained with this difference, that now, 
the trade is conducted under the controul and regulation of 
this Houſe, whereas, then it would be carried on by other 
( nations, free from all the ſalutary and humane regulations 
5 enforced by the Parliament of this country. In touching 
upon this ge he was ready to admit that he was convinced - 
1 85 by a peruſal of the papers on the table, that the regulating 
228488 reſpecting the middle paſſage did not go far enough in 
its proviſions. He did not think that ſufficient tonnage was 
allowed for the number of men. With us, even to e 


13 tons was allowed for each ſoldier on board the tranſports, 
and two tons for the Weſt Indies, and he was of opinion, 
that a greater tonnage ſhould be required for the number of 
ſlaves carried on board of the ſhips in the African trade. A 
5 precipitate meaſure, however, would take out of the hands 
of this Houſe the means of alleviating, by proper regulation, 
and controul, the miſeries with which the trade was attended. 
Diſregarding any idea of popularity in any quarter which he 
might forfeit by declaring his ſentiments, he muſt diſclaim. 
any conſideration of the profit of the African trade, or the 
| loſs which particular places might be ſuppoſed to incur by 
its abolition. He knew that ſuch was the ingenuity and en- 
terpriſe of the merchants of this country, that if capital Was 
cut off from one mode of of application, it would ſoon di- 
| rect itſelf with advantage to ſome other channel, He now © 
came to the papers on the table. He referred then wr ar 
8 - 
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adreſs adopted in April, 1797, as the laſt poſitive interfer- 
ence of the Houſe on this ſubject. The queſtion then now 
was, whether the Houſe was to depart from the courſe it 


then reſolved to purſue; or, whether there was any juſtifica- 


tion of fuch a departure in the preſent inſtance, becauſe the 


Colonial Aſſemblies had ſhewn thernſelves unworthy to be 


truſted with the execution of what was then the with and 
the ſyſtem of the Houſe. But, had the Colonial Aſſemblies 
ſhewn any reluctance to carry into effect the principle of 
that addreſs? Thoſe who, from repeated experience even 
on this' very ſubjet, know the difficulty of diverting men 
from any opinion to which by prejudice, by feeling, by 
views of intereſt, they may be attached, ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed that their ſentiments on any point are not all at once 
embraced. Might not there be ſome degree of irritation in 
the minds of the Colonial Legiſlatures, for which allowance 
ſhould be made in the outſet of the ſyſtem recommended 
by the Houſe * He doubted whether the hon. Mover of this 
queſtion, with all his fincerity and integrity of intention, 
poſſeſſed the fame coolnefs on this ſubject which he might 
have upon any other. It certainly ought net to be matter 


of wonder, that men labouring under ſo many motives to 


agitation or irritation of a different kind, ſhould likewiſe be 
actuated by ſome feelings of warmth. Fo begin then with 
the proceedings of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, he thought 
that more pains than was altogether neceſſary had been 
ſhewn to juſtify the Aſſembly of Jamaica: they appeared 
from their language to be irritated. It was natural, how- 
ever, that they ſhould: think. neceſſary to aſſert the right, 
which, by entering on the conſideration of the ſubject, they 
wiſhed it to be underſtood that they did not abandon; 
notwithſtanding this, however, by the regulations they had 
adbpted; they were taking the beſt mode for aboliſhing the 
trade. What were the objections to the Slave Frade? Was 
it not that it: created devaſtation in Africa; and that it intro- 


_ ducedprofligate-and/licentious perſons into the iſlands? The 
Aſſembly of Jamaica, however, had adopted a regulation, 
by which no ſlaves above 25, were to be introduced, becauſe 


they were deſirous to have ſuch as would ſecure the internal 


population, and prevent the neceſſity of conſtant ſupplies by 


importation They had likewiſe adopted ſotme humane and 


politio regulatiohs reſpecting the education, the morals, and 
the religion of the negroes. Clergymen were employed 


for this purpoſe, and if they did iheir duty, the improvement 


of the negroes in religiom and. morality would, without Sw 


— 
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other regulations, tend to the final abolition of the traffic. 
Even whether the Aſſembly mean it or not, the regulations 
they have introduced would effect that object. Formerly, 
when the regulation reſpecting age was paſſed by the Colo- 
nial Aſſembly, it was negatived here on a hearing in Coun- - 
eil, in which the regulation was oppoſed by the late Mr. 
? Burke and Sir W. Meredith, as contrary to the intereſts of 
Briſtol and Liverpool, and defended by Mr. Fuller, and Mr. 
Brian Edwards. With reſpec to the Leeward Iſlands, their 
proceedings went moſt diſtinctly to accompliſh the object of 
the Addreſs. The queſtion was then, whether the iſlands 
were bona fide beginning the work, a queſtion which their 
regulations actually adopted, anſwered- in the affirmative. 
He had forgot one regulation of great importance, which 
ſhewed they were in earneſt. It was enacted, that the num- 
ber of females brought in ſhould exceed chat of the males, 
which was evidently intended. for internał population, and 
not for mere temporary uſe. He thought then that the re- 
gulations went great lengths; beſides, too, different regu- 
lations had been adopted in different iſlands, and no doubt 
when their reſpective experience proved their advantages, 
the iſlands would reciprocally adopt the regulations of one 
another. Such were the general points of argument on 
which he oppoſed the motion. The principle of the Ad- 
dreſs in 1797 was the only one by which an abolition could 
effectually be obtained, and if any illand appeared pertina- 
cious in reſiſting that principle, it then might be conſidered 
how the power of this Houſe ſhould be exerted. At pre- 
- ſent, that was not the Caſe. Seeing then the progreſs al- 
ready made, he thought it dangerous to. puſh an immediate 
abolition, which would now be ineffectual, but which would 
finally be attained in the courſe of regulation by introducing 
a real population, by i improving the morals and the en 
the negroes. 5 * 
Colonel Gaſcoigne oppoſed the motion as a 8 mea- 
ſure. He admitted the trade to be unjuſt and inhuman; 
but he aſked whether the Slave Trade was the only practice 
that was unjuſt and inhuman, that was not to be tolerated 
on the ſcore of policy? He conſidered impreſſing ſeamen, as 
an unjuſt and inhuman practice and yet policy required-its 
continuance. 
Mr. Canning began by obſerying, chat the principal Ziff 
; culties heretofore thrown in the way of ttc who. addreſſed 
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the Houſe on that ſide of the preſent queſtion to which he 
profeſſed himſelf to belong, had uſually ariſen from the trite- 
neſs of the ſeveral topics of debate, and from the irkſome- 
neſs of being conſtantly obliged to meet the ſame unchang= 
ing aſſertions with the ſame invariable nod dene ar- 
RN | 

The debate of to-night had afforded more novelty that he 

ever before remembered to have heard introduced upon this 
ſubject : and the novelty of the topics ſtated by all the dif- 
ferent opponents of the abolition, had been ſtill farther 
diverſified: by the variety of lights in which even the ſame 

topics. had been placed by the different gentlemen who 
made uſe of them. Not only had a totally new ſet of affer- 
tions, à new train of reaſoning, been adopted by the advocates 
of the Slave Trade in general; but ſtill farther: to perplex 
thoſe who combated againſt thern, to extend ſtill more wide- 
ly their line of defence; they had ſo contrived it, that no two 
gentlemen had handled the ſame arms in the ſame manner, 
no two ſpeeches, no two arguments, which the Houſe had 
that night heard on that fide of the queſtion, but what had 
been for the moſt part inconſiſtent with each other. 

Not that if this novelty and variety had been wanting to the 
debate, he ſhould: have felt any ſhame in going over again 
the path which had been ſo often trodden, and meeting again 
the miſerable pleas ſo often urged in favour of this abomi- 
nable trade, and ſb often refuted, with the ſame weapons of 
refutation which had already been employed againſt them. 
The ſhame was not in the advancement of old arguments, 
but in the maintenance of inveterate abuſes. It was not the 
pride of victory that was to be ſought, it was not the dexte- 
rity of conteſt that was to be applauded, on ſuch a queſtion : 
ws whatever triumph might ariſe from ſeeing that the old ar- 
guments for the abolition continued unanſwered, was in his 
mind effectually damped by the regret that a miſchief ſoi in- 
-yeterate and deteſtable remained unabated. 

The firſt variety introduced into the debate, which ba 
ſhould: haye occaſion to notice, was the variety of conſtruc. 
tion applied by different gentlemen, particularly by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dundas) who had lately ſpoken, and by 
the hon, Gentleman behind him (Mr. Sewell) who had pre- 
ceded his right hon. Friend, to the very remarkable, and, as 
he thought, the very plain and intelligible Agdrets of the. 
Alembiy of Jamaica. | 

wy | he Houfe woll recolleQ the ſituation in which the 


queſtion 


* 
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 » queſtion of the abolition now ſtqad,, a ſituation in which it 
- Had deen placed by the motion of an hon. Friend of his (Mr. 


C. Ellis) two years ago, a motion which had proceeded 
From the pureſt benevolence, and which had been brought 


forward in a manner, Which (as the Houſe would well 


recollect) had done equal honour to the abilities and to the 
feelings of his hon. Friend. The profeſſed purpoſe of this 
motion was, to arrive gradually at the ſame end, which 
ather gentlemen, and he (Mr Canning) among the num- 
ber, were deſirous of reaching immediately the final and 
entire termination of the trade in ſlaves. The mode pro- 
3 by his hon. Friend's motion was, to addreſs the 
King to recommend to the Colonial Aſſemblies to take 
ſuch meaſures as, beſides meliorating the condition of the 
negroes upon the iſlands, ſecuring to them the immediate 
and aclive protection of the law when aggrieved by their 
maſters, and other objects equally. defirable, ſhould ulti- 
mately lead to the final termination of the trade. This mo- 
tion was adopted by the Houſe. It ſeemed, indeed, to the 
friends of the abolition to be a ſlow, and perhaps not very 
efficacious, mode of obtaining the object propoſed. But 
there was no doubt of the ſincerity with which it was in- 
tended to be followed up, by all the influence which thoſe 
who ſupported it here could exert in the colonies : and as all 
he great Weſt India Proprietors, and all who had hitherto 
concurred in oppoſing the immediate abolition of the trade, 
concurred alſo in this Addreſs, praying for a recommenda- 
tion from the Throne to the Aſſemblies, of ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould lead in the end to a termination (abolition, it ſeems, 


- 


eared that the oppoſers of the Slave Trade had gained at 
| Leaf thus much by the carrying of his hon. Friend's motion 
that there was no longer to be apprehended in that Houſe 
any direct ſupport of the trade, any aſſertion that it was a 
trade proper to be carried on longer than was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, or that it could be neceſſary to carry it on for ever. 
Te only point hereafter to be argued by thoſe who doubted 
the propriety of in{tant abolition was, whether or no the Co- 


Jonial Aſſemblies were in fact —_ eee 5 eyinced a 
d purpoſe of his hon. 


ſincere deſire to fulfil the expreſſt 


Friend's motion, to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould lead, and 
to take them with the intent and view of their leading, to the 
final lerminabian of the trale. 

Af it ſhould appear that the Aſſemblies * 
Bt} n 5 uch 
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is a hatſh word biſt to a termination) of the trade; it ap- 
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ſuch meaſures, or were taking no matter what meaſures 
with no ſuch view, the queſtion” of immediate abolition of 
the trade by the Legiſlature of this Country, ſtood clearer, 
and came forward with more irreſiſtible force than ever: 
For, as it was no lohger oppoſed by the argument, however 
falſe and deteſtablez that the trade was fit to be continued, 
as there were now not two opinions prefeſſed, (whatever 
might be entertained) as to the propriety of its being ulti- 
mately terminated ; as the only doubts profeſſed to be en- 
tertained were with regard to the beſt mode of effecting this 
termination; as the modes could be but two, the firſt by 
an act of this Country ſtopping the trade, the ſecond by 
the acts of the Colonial Aſſemblies rendering its continuance 
unneceſſary: it was naturally to be preſumed, that if the 
latter of theſe modes ſhould, upon trial, be found unlikely 
to produce the effect which we all alike have in view and 
at heart, there could be no longer any heſnation as to the 
propriety and neceſſity of recurring to the other. That the 
trade muſt be terminated, was agreed on all hands. If the 
Colonial Aſſemblies evinced both the power and the diſpoſi- 
tion to bring about its termination, well: thoſe who argued 
againſt the abolition by this Country, had then ſome ground 
to ſtand upon. But how if the Colonial Aſſemblies ſnewed 
either that they could not, or that they would not do any . 
ſuch thing? Were not thofe who have agreed that the trade 
muſt be terminated in one way or other, bound by their own 

argument, bound 'by every principle of fair reaſoning and 

fair dealing, by every principle of conſiſtency with their own 
acts and words, with the acts and words which the Britiſh 

Parliament adopted from them, to vote for the abolition by 

the Britiſh Parliament? 1 55 e e 

This then was the ſtate of the queſtion now before the 
Houſe. ' The point for their conſideration was, whether the 
Colonial Aſſemblies appeared, by the papers on the table, to 
have entered heartily and zend fide into meaſures, ſuch as 
were recommended to them by his Majeſty, in conſequence 
of the Addreſs of 'the Houſe of Commons in April 1797, 
and with the view and intent with which that Addreſs was 
framed, with a view to the termination of the trade. If 
they had done ſo—he did not ſay, God forbid that he ſhould ! 

that thoſe Gentlemen who voted againſt that Addreſs, 
conceiving the mode pointed out in it to be inefficient, and 
who voted the fame year for the direct abolition, could be at 
all embarraſſed as to the vote which they ought to give in fa- 
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vour of the abolition this year; but he did admit that in 
that caſe thoſe who had voted for that Addreſs, and who had 
relied upon the efficacy of the meaſures which it went to re- 
commend, would be fairly entitled to argue that their ex- 
periment having ſucceeded thus far, thould continue to 20 
tried a little longer. 

But what is the real ſtate of this caſe ? The Aſſembly 1 
Jamaica (for he would confine his obſervations upon this 
lubject to opal ar becauſe the extent and population 
and importance of that iſland, and its immenſe proportion 
in the Slave Trade, (near two-thirds'or perhaps three-fourths 
of the whole) gave'it fo large a ſhare in this queſtion, as to. 
Tender all the other colonies comparatively little worth con- 
ſidering; and becauſe it was to it alone that the obſervations 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sewell,) and his right hon. 
Friend, (Mr. Dundas,) had been confined.) What was the 
conduct, What was the language of the Aſſembly of Ja- 
maica? And what were the interpretations to which the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sewell,) and his right hon. Friend, 
were obliged to have recourſe to palliate, and excuſe it ? 

The Aſſembly of Jamaica paſs two Acts very good for 

ought he knew as matter of regulation—one for encreaſing 
whe falaries of the clergy, the other for laying a duty 
amounting to a - prohibition, (he begged the Houſe to re- 
mark this, as he ſhould have occaſion to revert to it in an- 
other view preſently,) on all negro flaves imported into the 
Ifland above the age of 25 years. Theſe two Acts they 
tranſmit to the King, as what they have done to carry into 
effect his Majeſty's gracious recommendation. It was hardly 
neceſſary for them to add. that, they were not intended to 
terminate the Slave Trade, becauſe they might have defied 
the ingenuity of man to diſcover what there was in them 
that could by any poſſibility tend to its termination, But the 
Aſſembly of Jamaica was too open and ingenuous to leave 
its meaning to be found out by implication or conſtruction. 
They ſpeak out manfully. They tell his u e plainly, 
that in what they have done, 

They have been actuated by views of humanity only, 
« and NOT with any view to the termination of the Slave Trade.” 

Could any thing be more plain, ſimple,” and intelligible? 
Was there a man in the Houſe, was there a child that could 

juſt read, who, until his right hon. Friend's ingenuity, and 

that of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sewell,) had been exer- | 
eiſed upon this paſſage, could have for a moment miſtaken 
iin r its 
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its meaning? Here then the queſtion, in all fairneſs and 
jiuſtice, ought to end. All parties were agreed that the Slave 
Trade ought to be terminated. There are two ways of ter- 
minating ir: — by this Houſe, or by the Colonial Legiſlature. 
The Colonial Legiſlature tell you plainly they will not ter- 
minate it. What remains, but for this Houſe to exerciſe its 
own power—always, in his mind, the beſt, but now clearly 
proved to be the 91/5 medium through which the termination 
of the trade could be effected? | W 
But, No, faid- his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dundas) 
tc you miſtake this matter; you miſconſtrue the words of the 
. & Aſſembly of Jamaica. They are not to be taken in their 
„ direct and obvious ſenſe; Theſe coloniſts are never to be 
c underſtood preciſely as they ſpeak.” When they ſay, not 
« with a view to the termination of the trade, they mean, 
« wth. a view to the termination of the trade. Indeed! 
This did appear at firſt ſight no ſmall variation from the ob- 
vious meaning of the text. And it muſt be allowed that, if 
the Aſſembly of Jamaica ſpoke out honeſtly, his right hon. 
Friend interpreted freely. There was nothing, in truth, 
which he more admired among the many great, and ſtateſ- 
manlike qualities of his right hon. Friend's mind, than the 
boldneſs and deciſion with which he was in the habit of 
meeting every queſtion. There was no quirk, no gloſs, no 
ſubterfuge. He always ſpoke his meaning plainly, and 
openly, and undiſguiſedly. But, ſurely thoſe qualities which 
his right hon. Friend ſo eminently poſſeſſed himſelf, ought 
to have diſinclined him to become the.champion of an Aſſem- 
bly, Which had (if his interpretation was true,) acted in 
a, manner ſo directly the reverſe of what he himſelf approved 
and practiſed an Aſſembly which (if his interpretation was 
true,) ſpoke. one thing, and meant another; which ,miſre- 
preſented its own proceedings, and diſavowed its own ob- 
jects; which averred itſelf to be ſhaping its courſe towards 
one quarter, while it was ſteering directly to another.. 


This would ſurely be ſingular enough, if it were upon a 
matter of mere curioſity and ſpeculation that his hon. Friend 
had thus indulged his ingenuity, - But when he gravely re- 
commended to the Houſe of Commons to act upon ſuch an 
interpretation - When he deſired them to believe that ahe Aſ- 
ſembly of Jamaica were ſincetely purſuing an ohject, which 
they ſolemnly difavowed—when he inſiſted upon their for- 
bearing to employ the means, which they undoubtedly had 
in their power, in the confidence that the object * be 
11 N | AG. tter 
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better attained through thoſe, who utterly difclaim' any in- 
tention, who utterly deny the propriety of purſuing it; ſurely, 
when ſuch a line of conduct was recommended to the 
Houſe, even by ſuch high authority as his right hon. Friend, 
the Houſe would pauſe awhile to queſtion - the reaſonable. 
neſs of a plan, ſo remote from all the common principles ef 
human conduct, and ſo contrary to all the ordinary pra&- 
tice of human life. ET TONE | 
But, perhaps it was not intended that they ſhould believe 
the Aſſembly of Jamaica to be ſincere in their intention of 
terminating the Slave Trade, at the moment when they pro- 
feſſed: their reſolution to continue and maintain it ;—per- 
haps it was only meant that, by taking ſuch meaſures as they 
were now taking, that is, by railing the ſalaries of their 
clergy, and limiting the age of their new negroes, the Af- 
ſemby of Jamaica will, in ſpite of themſelves, gradually 
bring to a termination the trade, which they declare them- 
ſelves ſo bent upon maintaining: And the Houſe was there- 
fore called upon to give credit, not to the good intention of 
the Aſſembly, but to the tendency of their actions to cotin- 
terwork their ill intentions—not to the ardour with which 
they would labour for the extinction of the trade, and the 
judgment with which they would deviſe means for that end; 
but to their ill-contrivance and impolicy in ſeledting ſuch 
meaſures for the continuance of the trade, as would in the 
reſult lead, not only without their concurrence, but againſt 
their wiſh, to its abolition. : | | 
Now, if this were what the Houſe was to underſtand to 
by recommended by his right hon. Friend, he could not for- 
bear aſking, whether this really was a line of policy which 
could be adopted with prudence, or with any hope, or ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs, by men looking ſteadily to an object, 
and anxious for the attainment of it? Would any one in 
private life, who had a favourite purpoſe to execute, which 
he had the choice of either to execute himſelf, or through 
another perſon, prefer truſting the execution of it to that 
other perſon, after an,avowal that he had no defire to exe- 
cute it all; truſting it to him in the confidence that the 
agent would effect by miſtake what he, the principal, might 
more eaſily eſſect by his own direct endeavours ? But farther, 
was this a fair, or flattering mode of treating between the 
Legiſlatures of two countries? Would it pleaſe the Aſſembly ' 
of Jamaica to be told, We give no credit to your profeſ- 
„ fjons'; but we'haye no apprehenſion of what you can do to 
"hs" N | 4 ' thwart 
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« thwart our purpoſes. -Proceed in your own way—coun- 
« tera&t us, if you will ;—but in the end you ſhall find, to 
« your confuſion, that you have only been counteracting 
« yourſelves ; that you have done the very thing that we 
« wiſhed to be done, and which you detgrmined not to do.” 
If they were to be cautioned, as the Houſe had been, to 
ſpeak with reſpe& of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, -is this the 


moſt reſpectful ſtrain in which it is poſſible to addreſs them: 


or would it not be more fair and. manly, and had not the 
Aſſembly of Jamaica deſerved, by the fair and manly way in 
which they had declared their determination, that the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould ſay to them, ** You have dealt honeſtly 
« by us. We think the Slave Trade ought not io ſubliſt. 


_« Tf you had thought the ſame, we' would willingly have 


ce left it to you to deviſe the means of putting an end to it. 
« But you tell us plainly that ſuch is not your opinion. You 
« tell us plainly that ſo far as depends upon you, the Slave 
4 Trade ſhall be carried on to the end of time—that you ſee 
« no proſpect, that you ſee no reaſon, that you entertain no 
« with, that you will take no ſtep, for its termination. The 
© avowal is frank, whatever we may think of the principle. 
« There is no deluſion, no hypocriſy in it. We thank you 
« for your openneſs. It appears from what you ſay, that 
« we muſt do our on work, if we would have it done at all 
« —and, pleaſe God, we will ſet about doing it.“ Would 
not this be a more reaſonable, and a more juſt mode. of 
proceeding, than by conſtruing the words of the Aſſembly 
of Jamaica, in a way the very reverſe of their obvious and 
evident meaning, to charge that Aﬀembly with falſehood 
and inconſiſtency, in order to find an excuſe to the Houſe 


for its own ſupineneſs, and to reconcile it to the aban- 


donment of its own object, and its own power | 
_ His right hon. Friend, however, could of courſe. pre- 
tend to no higher authority than conjecture, for his inter- 


-pretation. —But the other hon. Gentleman, {Mr. Sewell) as 


agent for the Iſland of Jamaica, might be conſidered as a more 
ſkilful and accurate interpreter of the language of the Aſſem- 
bly ; and his, interpretation was therefore to be liſtened to with 
the utmoſt deference, and attention ;-and a very curious and 
ingenious interpretation it was. The hon. Gentleman did 
not venture, like his right hon. Friend, to repreſent the Al- 


ſembly as meaning the direct reverſe of what they had ſtated. 


No; he knew too well the real bias and inclination of their 
minds, to take ſuch a liberty with their words. But he con- 
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trived to gloſs over the too ſharp and prominent expreſſion of 
their reſolution 'to perſevere in the Slave Trade to all eter- 
nity, to cultivate; to improve, to increaſe, to cheriſh it—this 
| he endeavoured to gloſs over by an interpretation that ſhould 
do neither good nor harm: —he could not hope to perſuade us 
that the Aſſembly meant well, as to the termination of the 
trade; it was à great point gained, if he could perſuade the 
Houſe that they meant nothing. According to that hon. 
Gentleman's conſtruction, the words NOT with any view 
to the termination of the Slave Trade,” meant tf influ- 
enced in what they are doing by any apprehenſion that the Slave 
Trade will be terminated,” not induced thereto by the threats 
of abolition.” —Upon this interpretation, he would only fay, 
that if there was one unprejudiced man in the Houſe who 
would get up, and 1 hand upon his heart, would 
gravely aver, that he, in his conicience, believed this to be 
to true intent and- meaning of the paſſage, he would give 
up oy era He pauſed to ſee if any man would venture 
to do lo, —— X ; 
As no man ventured to make ſuch an averment, he muſt 
conclude that the Houſe felt, as he did, that the paſſage 
was to be taken in its plain, obvious, unmiſtakeable nk 
that the. Aſſembly of Jamaica, while it was repreſented here 
as taking meaſures to carry into effect the recommendation 
of the King, founded upon the Addreſs of the Houſe of 

zommons for the termination of the Slave Trade, had nat 
any view to any ſuch termination. Such was their plain 
lan R f 1 1 
| But if there could be any additional light thrown upon 
the ſenſe of a paſſage already as clear as noon-day, what. 
followtd in the Addreſs, was in itſelf the beſt commentary. 
upon it. The two paſſages indeed mutually illuſtrated each 
other. Ws ot . 7 . 2 5 
The right of obtaining labourers from Africa — The 
Right ! He had learnt indeed by painful experience of what 
had of late years paſſed in the world, to aſſociate the 
word Right, with ideas very different from thoſe which in 
old times it was calculated to convey. He had learnt to 
' regard the mention of Rights, as prefatory to bloody, de- 
ſtructive, and deſolating Jo&rines, boſtile to the happineſs and 
to the freedom of mankind, Such had been the leſſon which 
he had learnt from the Rights of Man. But never even in 
the practical application of that deteſted and pernicious 
Por. II. 17009. 81 | doctrine, 
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doctrine, never he believed had the word Right, been ſo 


ſhamefully affixed to murder, to devaſtation, to the invaſion 
of public independence, to the pollution and deſtruction of 
vate happinefs, to groſs and unpalliated injuſtice, to the 
reading of miſery and mourning ovet the earth, to the 
maſſacre of innocent individuals, and, to the extermination 
of unoffending nations; never before, was the word Right 


ſo proſtituted and miſapplied, as when the Right to trade in 
man's blood was aſſerted by the enlightened Government of 
a civilized country. It was not wonderful that the ſlavery 


of Aftica ſhould be deſcribed in a term confectated to French 
freedom. | 0 b * | 
„ But it was the Right to import Inbourers'' gentle 
words! Not faves, not for the world! not “ to trade in 
ſlaves,” but to“ import labourers!” I 
The right to import labourers from Africa, is fecured 
to your Majeſty's faithful ſabjeRs in this colony, by ſeveral 
Britiſh Acts of Parliament, &c.“ Rn 
They then proceeded to ſtate in the next paragraph, that 
they „have the utmoſt reliance on his Majeſty's patefnal 
goodneſs, that this right ſhould remain inviolate as long as 
they ſhould remain faithful to his Majeſty, and true to the 
allegiance which they owe to the imperial crown of Great 


Britain.” He quoted this paſſage particularly for the purpoſe 
of difclaiming any intention of countenancing the implication 


which the Houſe had been ſo juſtly cautioned not to entertain, 
that the allegiance of the Aﬀembly was made dependant on the 
continuance of the Slave Trade. He believed no fuch 


thing. He would have wiſhed indeed, that the two fubjets 


had not been coupled fo cloſely in words; but he had no 
doubt of the loyalty of the Colonial Aſſernblies. They ad 


goed ample and honourable proofs of their affection for this 
-ountry. He had no doubt that they would under all cir- 


cumſtances, continue to do fo. Aud he had as little doubt 


that it was, not by obeying their local and tranfitory preju- 
dices, nor by yielding to their temporary paſſions, but by 
conſulting and ſecuring -their permanent intereſt, honour, 
and happineſs, that Great Britain would beſt deſerve, and 


moſt effeQually ſecure, their connexion and attachment. 
But whatever might be the general credit which he Was 
willing to give to the Legiſſature of Jamaica, for its rea- 
dinefs to acknowledge the paternal and ſuperintending cars 
of the Britiſh Parfiatnent 3 when he heard fach acts of that 
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the Agent for Jamaica, 


chat though to prohihit importation altogether would be im- 
poſſible ; to limit it within certain bounds, taking the age of 
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Legiſlature as were now on the table of the Houſe, quot 
as {ubſtantial proofs of their intention to carry into effect 
the declared opinion of the Britiſh Parliament, that mea- 
ſures ought to be taken for the termination of the Slave 
Trade, (an intention which the Legiſlature of Jamaica itfelf 
unequivocally diſchimed) he could not refrain from ex- 
prefling a ſentiment both of aſtoniſhment and indignation. 
Never mind their N ſaid the hon, Gentleman 
ook to their acts.“ He looked 
to their acts, and what did he find? A better maintenance 
ſecured to their parochial clergy, good. But what has this 
to do with the termination of Slave Trade? What more ? 


An a& impoſing a duty amounting to prohibition upon the 


importation of flaves above 25 years old. This too was 

ood, and he thanked the hon. Gentleman for calling upon 

im to examine it; but it was good, only as it proved the 
utter falſchood and futility of almoſt every argument upon 
which the propriety of the Slave Trade had ever been at- 
tempted to be defended, and the impoſlibility of aboliſhing 
it attempted to be proved, from the firſt diſcuſſion of the 
fubjeR, up to the preſent hour. 7 
a 1 irſt, then, here is a duty amounting to a prohibitian. Se 
it was poſſible to prohibit then? And all the arguments 
that the Houſe had been in the habit of hearing, bow vain 
and fruitleſs it would be to endeavour to eſtabliſh Cuſtom- 
Houſe regulations, which ſhould reſtrict the trade, or pre- 


vent contraband importation, —all theſe arguments were 
overthrown from their foundation by a ſingle 


hraſe of the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly of Jamaica. But would it be ſaid, 


the negroes for your rule, would be very eaſy and practica- 
ble ? This might be ſo, but it certainty idle ſtrike one at 
the firſt view, as creating an additional facility, but rather an 
additional difficulty, that the Cuſtom- Houſe Officer was di- 


rected. to prevent, not the importation af negroes, but the 
Importation of negroes above 25 years old, For how after 


alt was this to be known? Was it in Africa that the 

was to be aſcertained? By what ſpecies of pariſh regiſter ? 
By what teſtimony, verbal or written ? Or was there ſame 
mark of mouth by which the age of thoſe unfortunate 


; beings was to be diſtinguiſhed? Or rather, was not the 
Whole regulation. known on felt iQ be nugatory by 15 


: 
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ſuch. a regulation had been propoſed by the friends of ih 


abolition, would it not have been met with ſcorn and mock- 
ery, and anſwered merely by a fally againſt the ignorance 
and temerity, of ſpeculative reaſoners upon practical ſub- 


Teas? | 


But, ſuppoſing this regulation could be made effeQual 


mark how it was contrived to run directly in thę teeth of all 


that had ever been adyanced, (falſely and ſhameleſsly ad- 
vanced to be ſure) to give a colour of juſtice to the exporta- 
tion of negroes from Africa. The Houſe had - often been 


told that the unhappy viqims who were torn. from their 
country by our flave traders, were, in fact, ſaved from a 
worſe fate at home; for that uy were convicts, or pri- 


ſoners of war, who, if not ſold for ſlaves, would be put 


to death: the ſlave traders would ſcorn to take any but ſuch 


as were thus to be reſcued from death by ſlavery—they, in 
fact, acted from motives of kindneſs to thole whom they 


purchaſed ; it would be barbarous to ſhut up the only iſſue 


which was left for thoſe who were condemned to torture and 
deſtruction, to eſcape. ' All this had been gravely argued. 
But mark how the Aſſembly of Jamaica. has put it down. 
They will take nothing above 25 years old. How was this? 
Had they found ſome fecret by which they could prevent any 


African from being guilty of a crime, any African from be- 


ing made a priſoner of war, after he was five and twenty? 


Or did they mean to conſign all thoſe who were above that 


age, and were yet, in ſpite of this ſalutary regulation which 


recluded them from all eſcape from their country, ſo head- 
02249 as to become convicts and captives, to conſign them 
unpityingly to their fate? The women too they were not to 
be more than twenty- five. Their crime, the Houſe had often 
been told, (as they could not be priſoners of war) was witch- 
craft. What ſecret had the Aſſembly of Jamaica found by 
which the practice of that dark art (which he was far from 
meaning to defend,) could be. confined within the limits of 


five and twenty Or were they determined to refcue none 


bur the young witches, and to leave the old ones to their 


Tate? 


lle was aſhamed to appear to treat with levity a ſubject 


at Which he could not look without horror and diſguſt. But 
when the moſt abſurd and unreaſonable pretences were ſet 
up in detence, of the moſt abominable practices, it was im- 
| Poſlible not to feel the attempt to impoſe on one's under- 
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ſtanding, as an aggravation of the outrage to one's feelings, 
And when he recollected how often, and how boldly, theſe 
arguments of the juſtice of the trade had in former ſeſſions 
been forced upon the Houſe, he could not repreſs the tri- 
umph which he felt in ſeeing them thus laid proſtrate and 
trampled under foot, by thoſe very proceedings upon which 
the cauſe of the Slave Trade was now excluſively reſted. 
Such then were the regulations which were to ſuperſede 
the neceſſity of any interference on the part of the Parlia» 
| ment of Great Britain, for an object which the Parliament 
thinks indiſpenſable, which the Aſſembly by whom theſe re- 
gulations are made, neither has nor pretends to have in view, 
and which theſe regulations are obviouſly not calculated in 
the ſmalleſt degree to promote. If, however, the interference 
of the Britiſh Parliament were neceſſary, the Houſe. were 
told it muſt be inetfeual. The Slave Trade would go on, - 
| do what they could to put a ſtop to it. What? Is a trade car- 
| ried on by Britiſh ſubjects, with Britiſh capitals, in Britiſh 
5 } bottoms, from Britiſh ports not ſubject to Britiſh reſtrie- 
tions and regulations, not to be controuled, or aboliſhed by 
Britiſh Acts of Parliament? But the trade, if not carried on 
: by Britiſh traders, would fall into the hands of foreign na- 
) tions. Foreign nations, it was well known, had almoſt. 
entirely abandoned the trade; and that, in fact, Great Bri- 
tain alone monopolized the gain and the guilt of the traffic 
in human creatures. Where is the law, or what is the 
\ wer that can prevent her from waſhing out ſo foul. a 
| Fain upon her commercial character ? But the iflands, if not 
ſupplied by Great Britain, would. ſmuggle for themſelves. 
Had they fleets then ? Had they a commercial and a military 
navy? He would ta God they had—for be was perſuaded ' 
that never could any country attain to the degree of proſperity 
which ſuch an eſtabliſhment would argue, without havi 
long, long before it reached that height, diſuſed ne 
the practice of importing annual cargoes of miſery and diſ- 
content, of out- numbering the civilized population of the 
© country by crowds of ſavage and injured ſpirits, watching 
only the opportunity of rebellion and revenge. Away then 
with all apprehenſion of the incompetency of the Britiſh 
Parliament to reſcue the Britiſh name from this diſgrace. 
Could the Aſſembly of Jamaica prohibit. the delivery of the 
 Earga at the ports of Jamaica? And could not the Parlia- 
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ment of Great Britain forbid its freight in the ſhips of 
great HRT ( 
That in all the ſteps tq be taken for the termination of the 
trade, the co-operation of the Colonial Aſſemblies was high- 
ly defireahle, he frankly avowed.. And he would even gladly 
urchaſe it at the price of ſome conceſſion- He wauld ſtate 

fairly what he ſhould have conſidered as à ſerious manifeſta- 
tion on the part of the Colonial Aſſemblies of a deſire to do 
fomething ſubſtantia} towards bringing on the termination | 
the trade. If he had found in the papers upon the table. 
| reſolutio If the termination of | 

the trade, if he had found a law, rohibiting the cultiva- 
tion of any new land in the Hard beyond what was al- 
ready cultivated, and another law, expreſsly limiting the 
amount of the annual impoftation of negroes to the amount 
of the annual decreaſe in their population—he ſhould. then 


bave owned that he believed the Colonial Legiſlatures to 


be in earneſt, And though he could not bring himſelf to 

y, that ſo often as the queſtion was put to him, whe- 
ther or no he would with his own good wilhallow another 
ſlave ſhip to fail to the coaſt of Africa ; whether he would al- 
low another cargo, another individual human being to be 
dragged from that country? though he. could not fay that, 
ta that queſtion ſo put to him, he could ever anſwer other- 
wiſe than by a flat negative ; yet he would own, that had be 
ſeen the two regulations which he had mentioned folemnly 
enacted, and begun to be fairly ated upon by the Coloniat 
Legiſlatures, he ſhould very much have wiſhed that due ten 
to be ſuſpended, until the efficacy of thoſe two meaſures to- 
wards rendering the continuance of the trade unnegeſſary had 
been allowed a trial. | | „ 

"He wiſhed not to be miſunderſtood on thefe points. By 
allowing no new land to be brought into cultivation by ſlaves, 
he did nqt mean to tie down the planter to the actual ſpot 
which he was ndw working, or to prevent his removing from 
one eſtate, which might become effete and worn out, to an- 


_ 


ether, with the ſame ng of negro What he meant to 


reſtxict was, the takihg an additional quantity of land into 
cyltivation, and thereby creating a new neceſſiiy for an en- 
creafed importation, of flaves. "With regard to the annual 
decreaſe in the population, he had heard it faid formerly that 
j Jmpotile to aber þ- Not. the en yoo! = 
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table gave a ditect contradictlon to that, as they did to moſt 
of the other old arguments in favour of the Slave Trade: fot 
athong other regulations he ſaw one for this ſpecific purpbſe,; 
of obtaining a corre& account of the annual iricreafe or de- 
ceaſe of flave population upon each eſtate. A tax was paid 
too for each ſlave. What could be aſcertained fot one put- 
poſe, was 2 to be aſcertained for another. Another 
point was, the compenſation to the owners of uncultivateck 
Ends, for the advantage which they gave up in teſtricking 
themſelves from additional cultivation. This compenſatiofl, 
he had no heſitation to ſay, ought to be liberally adjuſted, 
and cheerfully | giyen. By theſe two regulatiotis, ſincereſy 
adopted, he had little doubt that more would be done thatt 
by any other mode that the Colonial Legiſlatures could adopt 
towards making the trade unneceſſary: but till theſe were 
adopted, all pretence of putting an end to the trade, was ati 
attempt to impoſe upon the underſtanding of the Houſe. 
Every additional acre that was brought into cultivation Was 
not the continuance of the exiſting Slave Trade; but the 
opening of a new one, Every negto that was imported Be- 
yond the population 1 or keeping up the preſent rate 
of cultivation, was the vidim of | 
all the aggravation of a pretended conviction of its injuſtice, 
and a 1 defire to put an end to it. The diſcobery of 4 
new iſland, and the favage of a hitherto untouched coaſt, 
would not be more completely and ſubſtantlally the begin- 
ning of a freſh trade in ſlaves, the ſource and fountain of 
new horrors, and outrages and calatnities. Let no man Who 
Was not ready to ſubſcribe heartily to theſe two regulations, 
expect to gain a moment's credit by His profeſſioh, that he 
wiſhed for the termination of the Slave Trade, or by his 
- affertion, that if it were now a queſtion, whether the Slave 
Trade ſhould be for the firft time eſtabliſfied, he would be 
the man to oppole it. 535 i 
He now came to the arguments of ſome Gentletnen WI 
had been chiefly inſtrumental in intföducing into the debate 
that degree of novelty and vatiety, which, as he had ſet out 
with N had emineſitly diſtingiiiſhed this debate frotn 
any other that he remetfiberet! upon the ſame ſubjet. Not 
contented with inſiſting, in the fit{t place, that the deelara- 
tion of the Aﬀrbty ef Jatnalca, that they had no view to the 
terminatioh of the Slave Trade, was to be accepted as 4 
proof that they had the termination of the Slave * oo 
199 5 1 antly 
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of a trade begin now, under 
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ſtantly in their view and near their heart, (a pretty bold 

a very new conſtruction,) not contented with contending, 
that in limiting the age of imported negroes, (granting for 
a moment that it was poſſible to enforce the me and 
adding to the ſalaries of the clergy of the Iſland, the Aſſem- 
bly of Jamaica (declaring itſelf at the ſame time the deter- 
mined enemy of the abolition of the Slave Trade) had done 
all that human wit could deviſe, and all that human legiſla- 
tion could enact, towards the accompliſhing the ms of 


the friends of the abolition : the gentlemen who had con- 


tended againſt the motion, had added to theſe ingenious 
arguments another and a broader, and ſtill bolder one, which 
if it be true, leaves very little room to queſtion, and very 
little reaſon to care, whether either of the other ſtatements 


be true or falſe; namely, that for the ſake of Africa the Slave | 
Trade ought to be continued. And to illuftrate and adorn 


this topic, the hon. Gentlemen had availed themſelves of all 


| thoſe common-places of humanity, and philanthropy, all 


thoſe appeals to the feelings of the Houſe, which have been 
uſually. ſuppoſed to belong to thoſe who contended'on the 
other ſide of the queſtion, and upon which they (the friends 
of the abolition,) had, by thefe pathetic reaſoners themſelves, 
in this very debate, been accuſed of relying excluſively. He 
appealed to the Houſe, whether he had not been right in 
aſcribing the character of novelty to a debate, in which all 
the topics of fine feelings were found forcibly enliſted on the 
ſide of the Slave Trade. . N 
One hon. Gentleman (Mr. Petrie, ) a gentleman of great 
re ſpectability, and connected with perſons of great pro- 
perty in the Weſt Indies, had informed the Houſe, that 


as a, planter, he was moſt anxious for the abolitien of 


the trade, but as @ coſmopolite, as a friend of human na- 
ture and of the world at large, he muſt "oppoſe it. If 
you would confer a boon on the Weſt Indies,” ſaid the hon. 


| Gentleman, -** aboliſh the trade; but the Weſt Indians 


are not ſo ſelfiſh as to deſire even ſo beneficial a boon at the 
expence of their fellow-creatures in Africa; and the heart 


ſhudders to conceive what muſt be the ſtate of Africa with- 
out the Slave Trade.” Really, if any ſtranger had come 


into the Houſe during that part of the debate, he muſt have 
conceived that the Weſt Indians had been petitioning to be 

relieved from the burden of importing annually vaſt nun- 
bers of dangerous, rebellious, unprincipled barbarians; — 
, a 4 : , | t gt . 
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was ſtating to the Houſe, in terms of the utmoſt pathos, the 
eruelty of depriving that country of ſo advantageous an Ex- 
port for its ſuperfluous population. The Britiſh Parliament 


muſt not be ſo hard- hearted. It muſt continue the traffic in 


human beings, the commerce of fleſh and blood, out of 


mere humanity. It was not, indeed, the firſt time that the 


inhabitants of Africa had been the victims of humanity: 
The firſt importation of them into the Weſt Indies was 
traced: to a good Spaniſh Biſhop, who obtained the title of 
Friend of the Indians, by propoſing to import negroes to re- 
lieve the-native inhabitants of America from the toil with 
which their new inmates overwhelmed them. But the hon, 
Gentleman went beyond the -Spaniſh Biſhop in humanity. 
The Biſhop begun the Slave Trade for the advantage of the 


native inhabitants of the Weſt Indies. The hon, Gentleman 


would continue it, for the benefit of Africa, even though 
the prefent inhabitants of the Weſt Indies were, as he ſaid, 
averſe to its continuance. | þ9;, 
Next to the hon. Gentleman, in kind conſideration for 
the unhappy natives of Africa, came an hoti. Baronet, (an 
hon. Friend of his, if he would allow him to call him ſo— 
Sir W. Young,) and an hon. Gentleman on the other ſide of 
the Houſe (Mr. Dent), whom he claſſed together, becauſe 
their two arguments, though in ſome degree contradictory to 
each other, made (when taken together,) a complete de- 
co for the Slave Trade ſyſtem in all its patts“ The hon. 
ronet, took upon himſelf the defence of the ſyſtem of 
treatment in the iſlands: the hon. Gentleman defended the 
propriety. of rhe exportation from Africa. And this was 
the way in which they went abont it. Slavery, according 
to the hon. Baronet, was taken in a vulgar ſenſe by thoſe 


| who talked in ſo lamentable a ſtrain upon the ſubjet— 


the nature of ſlavery was not correctly underſtood—there 
was nothing in reality ſo afflicting or depreſſing in it. A 


ſtate of ſlavery had produced great men among the ancients. . 


If gemlemen would look into their Macfabius, they would 


find that half the ancient philoſophers had been ſlaves.” 

Such was the hon. Baronet's ſtatement. Mr. Canning con- 
feſſed he was not ſo much ſurprized at it; as ſome. gentlemen 
appeated to be. When he had ſeen the word“ right” applied 
du the manner in which it was applied in the Jamaica Ad- 


dreſs, in deſeribing a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, cruelty, and ra- 
Vol. II. 47 ©. . 0 Pn pine; 


8 


that the hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Petrie,) as agent for Africa, 


pine; he had gueſſed that its companion . philoſophy” would 
not be ſar away. Right and philoſophy were the two ſur- 


names of tyranny and injuſtice in the vocabulary of French - 


freedom; and the tranſition from that ſyſtem of freedom to 


the ſyſtem of abſolute and abject ſlavery, was no, violent or 


unnatural tranſition. 


But while the hon. Baronet was crying up the philoſophy 


of {lavery on the one hand, how did it happen that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dent), could reconcile his feelings to 
fuch a mode of reaſoning ?. The hon. Gentleman had found 
great fault with his hon. Friend, (Mr. Wilberforce,) for 
having mentioned in his opening ſpeech. that there were 
parts to be found in the interior of Africa, where civili- 
zation had made ſuch a progreſs, that books were not 
uncommon among the inhabitants. © Books!“ exclaimed 
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the hon. Gentleman, * books! the blackamoors have books! 
and this the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) gives 


« as a reaſon for not exporting. them as ſlaves! I think, 
„ (ſaid he) if the hon. Gentleman had recolleQed all 


« the miſchief that books have done, eſpecially of late 


« years, in the world, he might have ſpared this argument 
« at leaſt. What produced the French Revolution? Books! 
«« The Houſe will not be induced to put a ſtop to the Slave 
Trade, in order that the inhabitants of Africa might ſtay 


<« at home to be corrupted by reading books.” Now, (Mr. 


Canning ſaid,) he muſt complain of a little unfairneſs in the 
arguments of the hon. Baronet and the hon. Gentleman, thus 
contraſted with each other. Export the natives of Africa,” 
faid the hon. Gentleman, © left they become literati at 
« Home.“ Bring them away, ſaid the hon. Baronet, 
ce that they. may become philoſophers in the Weſt Indies.“ 
He much doubted whether the remedy or the diſeaſe were 
the worſt for the patient: but undoubtedly it did ſeem a lit- 


tle hard that no means could be found to prevent the dangers 


of African. literature, except the practical philoſophy of 
the Weſt Indie. 5 

The hon. Baronet had taken fire at an expreſſion in the 
ſpeech of his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilberforce) who had averrad. 
that the regulations for che better treatment of flaves in the 


iſlands belonging to Great Britain did not, even in their pre- 
ſent improved ſtate equal the code nair of the old French go- 
vernment. The hon. Baronet felt the utmoſt indignation that 
the laws. by which the colonies of a free country. were = wha, 
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lated ſhould be compared with any body of legiſlation, ema- 


nating from an abſolute monarchy. He might refer to the 


papers upon the table, to prove that be the code noire of France 


as bad as the hon. Baronet was deſirous it ſhovld be thought, 
the laws in the Engliſh Weſt, Indies had at leaſt been'found 


| ſuſceptible of amendment; he might refer the hon. Baronet 


to the maimings, and mutilations, the ſcourges, and ſpiked 


\ collars, the uſe of which was prohibited or regulated by the 
papers upon the table. But as he really wiſhed to avoid any 


invidious or harſh topics, he would confine himſelf to more 

neral obſervations upon the hon. Baronet's way of treating 
this part of the ſubject; and he would aſk him, whether, in 
point of fact, he had never found; in the whole extent of 
his various reading in antient and modern hiſtory, that the 
colonies of a free country were m geperal worſe regulated, 
and worſe adminiſtered, than thoſe of more abſolute govern- 
ments? That this might be an extraordinary truth, a pain- 
ful truth, and one which well deſerved the examination of 


the philoſoper and the politician, to diſcover its cauſes, 'and 


remedy the effect, he was not diſpoſed to deny. But that 
it was a truth, all hiſtory ſhewed, (if he was wrong, nobody 
was better qualified to confute him than the hon. Baronet.) 


If, therefore, his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilberforce) had ven- 


tured this aſſertion, without ſuch ſtrong proof to ſupport it, 
in the particular inſtances, as even the papers upon the table 
would afford, he would have aſſerted nothing that could call 
for the ſort of indignant reprehenſion, which the hon. Baro- 
net had beſtowed upon him; nothing that reflected perſonally 
on the gentlemen of the Weſt Indies, (as the hon. Baronet 
ſeemed to conceive), nothing that reflected upon the charac- 
ter of this country; but a plain nncontradiced fact, true in 
general, true in the particular inſtance, and for which the 


proceedings now laid before the Houſe furniſhed ample and 
indiſputable vouchers. | 


But the hon. Baronet's argument proceeded on ſtill broader 
unds. „Tell not me,“ ſaid the hon. Baronet, * of the 
«©, ſuperiority of the French code noire, a code framed by a 


* deſpotic Government. It cannot be; it is not in the na- 
ture of things that it ſhould be, ſuperior, or equal, to the 


4 laws enacted by the government of a free country. How- 
e ever ſpecious in appearance, there muſt be ſome radical 


defect in the laws enaQed by deſpotiſm which prevents 
„ their beneficial influence.” Was this ſo? Was the hon. 
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Baronet then prepared and contented to argue, that there 
was ſomething in the nature of the relation between the 
defpot and his ſlave, which muſt vitiate and render nu- 
gatory and null whatever laws the former might make for 
the benefit of the latter? which, however ſpeciouſſy theſe 
laws might be framed, however well adapted they might 
appear to the evils which they were igtended 10 alleyiate, 
4 infallibly be marred and defeated in the execution ? 
Was this the hon. Baronet's agar He thanked him for 
it. He admitted the truth of it, up to any extent that the 
hon. Baronet pleaſed. And let the Houſe, let the hon. Ba- 
ronet himſelf, mark how it bore upon the queſtion before 
them. The queſtion is, whether in what is to be done to- 
wards deviating and finally extinguiſhing the horrors of the 
Slaye Trade, the proper agent was the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, or the Colonial Aſſemblies ? The hon. Baronet 
contended, that the Colonial Aſſemblies, and not the Britiſh 
Houſe' of Commons, were the agents moſt propet to be 
employed. But what was the hon. Baronet's argument ?— 
ys 2 not the maſters of ſlaves in what concerns legiſla- 
« tion for flavery! However ſpecious their laws may ap- 
** pear, depend upon it, they muſt be ineffectual in their 
«« application, It is in the nature of things that they ſhould 
ce be ſo.” Granted. Let then the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons do their part themſelves ! Let them not delegate the 
truſt of doing it ta thoſe, who, according ta the hon. Baro- 
net's teſtimony, cannot execute that truſt fairly. Let the 
evils of the Slave Trade be remedied by an aſſembly of free- 
men, by the government of a free people, and not by thoſe 
whom the hon. Baronet repreſents as utterly unqualified for 
the undertaking, not by the maſters of ſlaves! 7 heir laws, 
the hon. Baronet had avowed, could never reach, -would ne- 
yer cure, the evil. So that, according to the hon. Baronet's 
argument, if thers had eyen been no doubt upon the face of 
the papers upon the table, of the ſincere intention of the 
Colonial Aſſemblies to carry the wiſhes of this country intq 
effect; if there had been no doubt that the termination of 
the trade was the object to which the regulations, (ſuch as 
they may be) were intended; if there had been no doubt 
that theſe regulations were in fact calciiſated for the put- 
poſe; if the Aﬀembly of Jamaica had profeſſed as diſtinctixy 


ts anxiety to terminate the trade, as in point of fat it had 


ere its feſalution to cominue it; (till, according 5 the 
f 8 on: 
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hen. Baronet's argument, na truſt could be repoſed in thefe / 
appearances and profeſſions. There was ſomething in the 
nature of abſolute authority, in the relation between maſ- 
| ter and ſlave, which made deſpotiſm, in all caſes, and under . 
all circumſtances, an incompetent and unſure executor even 
of its own proviſions in favour of the objects of its power: 

But then came the general argument; that it is the 
intereſt of the proprietor that his ſlaves ſhould be well- | 
treated, that they ſhould not be overworked, that they ſhould = 
produce a natural population—and that any reaſonable man 

would fee a ſufficient ſecurity in theſe circumſtances againſt 
.cruelty and oppreſſion in the iſlands, In the firſt place, this 
argument proved too much. For as the intereſt of the 
planter in the preſervation and propagation of his ſlaves had £8 
at all times been the ſame, it would go to eſtabliſh that the 
flaves had at all times been treated as well as poſſible, with 
a view to their preſervation, to the propagation of their 

(8; race, and to the conſequent diſcontinuance of importation. 

| (Suppoſitions which manifeſtly were not well-founded; elſe. 

where would have been the neceſſity, and what would be 
the benefit of the laws now upon the table of the Houſe, 
upon the benevolent intention and efficacy of which ſo much 

'F) ſtreſs was laid?) But in the ſecond place, the argument is 
perfectly fallacious. oe ie 

It was particularly unpleaſant to go at large into this part 

1 of the ſubject, both becauſe it was in its nature liable to be 
5 conſtrued as invidious, and becauſe it was not the part of the 
ſubject to which the motion of his hon. Friend applied; but 
when points were ſtated ſo boldly, as containing incontro- 
vertible truths, as ſeiting all doubt at xeſt, and making all 
remedy uſeleſs and abſurd, it was a little neceſſary to exa- 
mine into them. He was not here conteſting the fa#, that 
ſlaves upon our iſlands were well-treated. He was combating 
the aſſertion, that from the intereſt of the proprietors they 
muſt of neceſſity be ſo; Firſt, then, that man's ſtrongeſt per- 
manent intereſts were liable to be overbarne by his paſſions, - 
need hardly be argued at length. Let gentlemen look at the 
laws upon the table, and ſee what ſort of evils they are in- 
tended ta remedy. Next, the intereſt of the proprietor, re- 
ſident in the iſland, unencumbered with debt, and looking 10 
his eſtate as a permanent and improving proviſion for his 
family, is one thing: but that of the abſentee proprietor Who 


pPiſhes to lay the foundation of a fortune elſewhere—that 1 
53 = | 7 , b {Ra 2 0 1 the 
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the embarraſſed proprietor, who wiſhes to diſcharge incum- 
brances—and laſtly, that of the overſeer, Who is anxious to 
realize a ſum of money as quickly as poſſible to purchaſe an 
eſtate for himſelf ; all theſe might in the nature of things be 


intereſts of a very different kind indeed, from that ſteady and 
permanent intereſt, which contenting itſelf with moderate re- 
turns, would inſure mild and conhderate treatment to the 


labourers, whoſe work was to produce them. All theſe 


might require encreafed labour, and rapid produce ; all theſe 
might, in the nature of things, be leſs ſolicitous 'about the 


eventual exhauſtion of the ſoil, or of the workers of the ſoil, 


than about the extent of preſent profit. And when the pro- 
portion of theſe claſſes to that of the reſident; and unembarraſſ- 
ed proprietors were conſidered, what became of the general 


ſtatement that the intereſt of the owner muſt in all caſes ſecure © 


the good treatment of the {laves ? That the ſlaves were in 
general well-treated he was far from being diſpoſed to deny: 
he hoped, and believed they were ſo. But that they mu be 
ſo, from any neceſſitating and unalterable an he could 
not agree. 


This, however, after all, was not the quenzen before the 
Houſe: However wel] Save might be treated; he did not 

believe there were many perſons who were diſpoſed to con- 

tend that the importation from Africa was to be continued, 


merely to furniſh-objects for colonial benevolence. And he 
ſaw nothing therefore in the meliorated treatment of the 
flaves in the Weſt Indies, that called for the continuance, 


though much that diminiſhed e neceſſity, of the Slave 
Trade. | 
There remained only one argument drawn from the cir- 
cumſtances of the awful times in which we live—an argu- 
ment of great weight and wiſdom in general, but not bear- 


ing (as he thought) very happily upon the queſtion in de- 
bate. The Houſe were gravely cautioned to beware how, 
in theſe times of turbulent innovation, When the old eſta- 


bliſhments of the world were ſhaken to their foundations, 


and many of them tumbling in hideous ruin about our ears; 


to beware how they laid their unhallowed hands on the an- 
tient inſtitution of the Slave Trade! Seduced by plauſible 
theories, and ſeeking after fancied perſedtion, would they 
raſhly ſubvert a fabric, reared by our anteſtors, and conſe- 
crated by the lapſe of ages? He had _ had occaſion to 
fay ſomething of the nn of the Slave Trade, in apology 


for 


ö 


A. 
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for the want of novelty and of ee n, the arguments which 


he might have to bring againſt it. Thoſe arguments, he had 
admitted could not chuſe but be old, he had. admitted they 
muſt neceſſarily de always the ſame; becauſe they were 
founded in What was eternal, truth, becauſe they were allied 
to what was immutable, juſtice, and they partook of the im- 
mortality of the one, and of the unchangeableneſs of the 
other. But little indeed had he expected to hear the remote 
origin and the long duration of the Slave Trade brought for- 
ward with triumph; to hear the advocates of the Slave Trade 
put in their claim for the venerableneſs of age, and the 
ſacredneſs of preſcription. 

What were the principles upon which we allowed a cer- 
tain claim to our reſpect, to belong to any inſtitution which 
had ſubſiſted from remote time? What was the reaſon, Why 
when any ſuch inſtitutions had by the change of circum- 
ſtances or of manners, become uſeleſs, we ſtill tolerated. 
them, nay cheriſhed them with ſomething of affectionate re- 
gard, and even when they became burdenſome did not 
remove them without regret ?—W hat? - but becauſe in ſuch 
inſtitutions for the moſt part we ſaw the ſhadow of departed 
worth, or uſefulneſs, the monument and memorial of 


what had, in its origin or during its vigonr, been of ſervice 


or of credit to mankind? Was this the caſe with the Slave 


Trade? Was the Slave Trade originally begun upon ſome 


principle of public juſtice, or national honour, which the 
lapſe of time, which the mutations of the world have alone im- 


paired and done away? Has it to plead former merits, ſervices, 
and glories, in behalf of its preſent foulneſs and diſgrace? 


Was its infancy lovely ? or its manhood uſeful ? though in 
its age it ts become thus loathſome and perverſe ? No. Its in- 
fant lips were ſtzined with blood. Its whole exiſtence had 
been a ſeries of rapaCity, cruelty, and murder. It reſted with 


the Houſe to decide, whether it will allow to ſuch a life the 


honours of old age, or endeavour to extend its duration. 
What were the grounds on which the plea of. preſcription _ 

uſually reſted? And in what caſes was it allowed? Where any 

exiſting order of things, though violent and unjuſt in its ori- 


ginal inſtitution, had by lapſe of time been ſo meliorated and 


ſoftened down, and reconciled to the feelings of mankind, had. 
ſo accommodated itſelf to the manners and prejudices, and in- 
terwoven itſelf with the habits of a country, that the remem- 
brance of its e uſurpation was loſt in the experience of 

preſent 
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preſent harmleſfneſs or utility. Conqueſt was ofteti of this 
nature: Violent and umjuſtifiable in its firſt introduction, i 
did often happen, that the conquerors, and the conquered; 
became blended into one people, and that a ſyſtem of com- 
mon intereſt aroſe out of the coniciliated differences. of 
parties originally hoſtile. But was this the cafe with the 
Slave Trade? Was it in its outſet; only, that it had any 
ting of violence, of injuſtice; of of oppoſition ? Were the 
wounds which Africa felt in the fitſt conflict, healed and 
ſkinned over? Or wete they frefh and green as at the mo- 
ment When the firſt bare. ip begun its ravages upon the 
coaſt? Were the oppreſſors and oppteſſed ſo reconciled to 
each other, that no trace of enmity remained? Or was it 
in reaſon; or in common ſenſe, to claim a preſcriptive right, 
not to the fruits of an ancient and fi ten crime, com- 
mitted long ago, and traceable only in its conſequences—but 
to a ſeries of new violences, to a chaln of freſh enormities, 
to cruelties not continued, but repeated, and of which, every 
individual inſtance inflicted a freth calamity, and conſtituted 1 
a freſh, a ſeparate and ſubſtantive, crime? AN 
He could not conceive, that in refuſing to ſanqtion the 
continuance of ſuch a ſyſtem, the Houſe would feel itſelf, 
as in the ſmalleſt degree, impairing the reſpect due to the / 
eſtabliſnments of antiquity, or thaking the foundations of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution. ; . 
Mr. Canning concluded, by retninding the Houſe, that the 
queſtion, however, immediately in diſpute, was not, Whether ö 
the Slave Trade ought, at ſome time or other to be termi - 
nated, (for upon that, it was profeſſed loudly, that but one 
opinion could be entertained), but whether the papers upon 
the table contained ſuch proofs of diſpoſition on the part of 
the colonies, to bring about the termination of the Slave 
Trade, that the Houſe would, notwithſtanding the diſtin 
_ diſclaimer. of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, of any ſuch inten- 
tion on their part, think itſelf juſtified in leaving the buſi- 
+ neſs wholly in the hands of that Aſſembly, inſtead of them- 
ſelves taking the neceſſary ſteps for ſecuring the execution 
their own purpoſe, | Wt 
The Secretary at War, after complimenting Mr. Canning 
for the happy uſe he had made of his'wit, called the atten= 
tion of the Houſe to what appeared to him to be. a common- 
ſenſe view of the ſubjeR. . 717. EO Gn 
He obſerved that there were two deſcriptions of fenti= _. 
No 8 a n ments 
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* e eee —2 r was e 
rt co e, was recanunend 
thoſe who called 10 the immediate abolition of the des: 
chat ſide the queſticm -contended.that, s the 
>trade:was unjuſt and inhuman, that was enough to call for 
ts immediate, unqualified-abolition. This as dec iding the 
matter upon the abſtract xight, and, as an abitra paint. 
ALuppoſing that t be ihie only one, that determination was 
right: dint he-dpprehended there was to be conſidered ſomp- - 
thing ibeſide td quieſtion:of abſtract fight, and that was a 
queftion.of bonuenieuce and expediente; and in conſideting 
atiat point, a grent variety. of jobjects) made an apptarance 
bafare the reflecting mind and the real queſtion at Jaſt 
would be, by what'poſſible mode was the leaſt eyil to be ſuf- 
fared? or 2 grbat evil: muſt follow ſuch a trade as that of 
ine Slate Trade, and the uimoſt effort of uman wiſdom 
2 unly ahuſe the ſleuſt. Thoſe who were fond of abſtract 
—— apt to make very con e table miſtakes,:: hey 
generally. determiasd, when the found out af evil, to ſtop 
Altes Gale f it iam Gliately. They often recommended the 
àimmediate adoption of the 3 of. that Which was che 
cauſe uf the eil. But ſuch ſudden and violent remeilies 
- ofiem:created: a greater evil chan that which they intendedſto 
* t was not difficult to-ſhew-the, abſuxdity pf this 
ſyſtem of reuerſing the cauſe of an evil by;way of .remady to 
- iit z thus, for inſtance, if a man were thrown out of achigh 
wiodaw, and had a fractured bone, a diſlocated joint, he ap- 


1 | prebionaled dt would be! hut ab indifferent mode of chre to 
throw him up- again Or any one had fore which had 


-afflided him long, it might be dangeroits,fuddenly: t6:ſtop 

ats 1 Jn this light, did the i iate abolit ĩon of 
appeat th him as aremedy;/or.if not in this 

„light, in ne 1 — at beſt could poſſibſy do no 

Kor be was per ſiladed, if we aboliſhedb it, the trade xceald 

beNilLcarried on. Thoſe. of the other deſcription.to pubich 

he alhuled, :defended'the contirmance f | the trade as in Ad- 


red to him to be a 

. -cſtion, of ligical and moral prudence, and the evil of ahe 
Arden not ſaſely de ſtop ed on a fudden; and that 
hae who withed-10.do iſo. bnd their means not ade- 
Amate u dhe end. Ile therefore thought that ihe riſer 
Adu ſe for che Houſe. to adopt was to refer che -aneliora- 
-tion.of .the condition of the 8 


* 
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but indeed now it was! pretty generally.admiued 
a6! r unn e Tbe real queſtion 
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Aſſemblies. Having expatiated for a conſiderable time on 


"tow * he concluded with giving his diſſent to the mo 
1 | Wi! LY Ku elt ic Rien ofa a 
The Chancellor if the Erchequervindu'an eloquent ſpeech in 
-Givblux of the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade. He 
ſaidd he was one of thoſe who always had been, and until his 
mind ſhould change its nature, always ſhould be; a friend to 
the immediate and unqualified abolition of the Slave Trade. 
He derived great ſatisfaction from what had been ſaid by both 
his right honourable Friends to- night (Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Windham) They had neither of them denied the injuſtice 
nor the inhumanity of this trade; but had admitted it; but 
he thought he had heard ſome things to-night which mani 
- feſted a diſpoſition to continue this trade for ever. Indeed 
he did not unde rſtand upon what ground: the Houſe was to 
dilpute the propriety of diſcontinuing. à trade which they 
themſelves had declared to be againſt juſtice, againſt huma- 
nity, againſt morality, againſt religion and againſt every ſo- 

. cial compact, and for the abolition nf which the honour of the 
- Britiſh name, by the expreſſion of the Britiſh Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, ſtood pledged. I he queſtion now:was, whether; as they 
felt, and felt truly; what was ſaid by the friends of the Slave 
Trade, that they, the legiſlature, were the original authors 
of this iniquity, the Slave Trade; was the author of its con- 
tinuance, and therefore anſwerable for all its horrors, ſhould 
no become the authors of a remedy for theſe evils? This 
was a trade carried on under our law, by our ſubjects, from 
our ports, by our capital. If ſo, he thought it would not 
be very difficult for us to aboliſh ĩt, and that effectually, even 
without the conſent of the Colonial Aſſemblies. But this 


wis ſaid to be impoſſible, and that without the conſent of 


the Coloniab Aſſemblies we could do nothing; and yet the 
very fame Gentleman ho told us this, told us alſo that the 
Colonial Aſſemblies were much alarmed, and trembled leſt 


the proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament ſhould ruin the c- 


lonies by aboliſhing his trade. Both the ſe points cduld nbt 
be ſolidly founded, i for: if we could not effectuate the aboli- 
tion without Ms" of the Colonies, Why ; ſhould! they 


 »{tremble at our proceedings, for, according to that doctrine, 
Agthe vote of abolitiomcould-never be carried inte effect with- 


out the aſſent of the Colbnies; then, why ſhould they be 
alarmed at à meaſute, Which can onlyyhave efficacy from 
- their own-confent ? The truth was indeed, that the Parlia- 


is eee, "yp me means: 5 wihin itſelf of aboliſh- 
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ing completely this, trade, and it was now their duty 875 10 
ſo. Some perſons might have a difficulty as to the mode i 
which it was to be done, and might think that however un- 
juſt or inhuman the trade might * yet that it was a matter 
of great national concern, and not to be governed like a caſe 
between two individuals... He wiſhed to know, how any ra- 
tional man could believe that the conduct of a nation ought 
to be guided in any manner that had no reference to the 
laws ol nature, or the divine law, or the rules of reaſon, any 
: more than the affairs of an individual ? He. believed the one 
required as much attention as the other to theſe points, and 
he believed that thoſe who were the authors, and continuers 
of-this infamous traffic, ought, now to put an end to the evil. 
He hoped he ſhould not ſhew himſelf ſo wedded to abſtract 
theories, in oppoſition to practical experience, as to exclude 
things, becauſe in theory they appeared defective, but Which 
in practice had proved to be good. But here the end pro- 
poſed was not a theory only, but a practical meaſure. It was 
two- fold. The one was to ſtop the miſchief, the other to do 
away the guilt. At all events the one was praQticable—that | 
was, to do away the guilt; he believed the other was prac- . 
ticable alſo. But ſure he was, they would never obtain any 
credit. for intention to do away the miſchief. on the part of 
others, until they did away the guilt on the part of themſelves. 
But his right honourable Friend had ſaid, that becauſe a thing 
was wrong, we ſhould not, on that account, adopt the con- 
trary meaſure by way of remedy for the evil. Perfectly right, 
but that was not propoſed to be done here: it was here onl 
propoſed that we ſhould di ſcontinue an expoſed, deprecated, 
convicted, recorded practice of injuſtice, rapine, and müt⸗ 
der; not herber that ſhould not have ever been allowed 
but whether it ſhould now be deliberately repeated. If we 
were to aſk the advice of the Aſſemblies, we muſt continue 
that recorded practice of rapine and murder; we muſt continue 
to tear theſe helpleſs victims of miſery from their native land, 
and from their families. But it was not intended to do that 
which his honourable Friend hinted at, for it was not intend- 
ed to ſend the negroes back again to Africa. His honour- 
able Friend had ſaid, that if a man ſhou 4 happen to be 
thrown: out of a window, by which he might have a bone 
fractured, or a joint diſlocated— and then to reverſe the caſe, 
he ſhould be thrown: up again.— It was not propoſed to throw 
any of theſe wretches who had theip bones fractured and joints 
19 diſlocated, up again; it was only. prigeled that no more 
Uu 2 ſhould 


| 
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(h6ult Be thrown ont: of the window: He wanted an end 10 
be put to the practice. not to adopt the reverſe of it; but his · 
right hönburable | Friend thought it would be dangerous to 
put ati end to throwing men out of the Window immediately, 
die wiſhed to aboliſh the practice gridbally; it muſt be du 
by throwing 100 to-day, 98 tocmorrow, and ſo on, and fo 
ot un end by degrees to the breaking'of men's limbs; for 
that the coſtom had ſo long continued, that to abotith it im- 
 rhediately would be au unwiſe meafure. So again was the 
cafe ot his right honourable Friend with regard to the run- 
Minig ſore; that was not to be ſtopped at vHce—no,” the blood 
bf theſe poor negtoes was to continue flowing, it was dans 
gerous to ſtop it, becauſe it had tun ſo long; deſfides;, we 
were undef contract with cettait ſutgeons to allow them 4 


Certain ſupply of human bodies every year; for them to try 


experiments upon, and this we did out of pute love of ſci- 


ence. Indeed the act of the firſt importation, as well as the 


continuance of thé trade; was a ſyſtem of horror, to which 
this Houſe had given birth, and which it was its duty to pus 
an end to, by an immediate abolition of this mbſt murderous 
traffic ; and he conſidered that abolition of the African traffic; 
as the prelimiinaty to, and, indeed, the fe qua non for the imi- 
provement of the cohdition ef the negroes in the Welt In; 
dies; and this led hirn to look at the abolitiot as 4 matter of 
pfudence for the ſafety of our dominions, for without 4 

lan for the imptovement of the condition of the ne- 
Toes in the plantations, there could be no ſecurity for: the 
Peace of thoſe territories. A conſtant importation of the 
wretched victims from Africa, was a conſtant importation of 

vils of the warſt kind. It was apainſt the horrors of this 
negro-jacobiniſm, that he wiſhed the Parliament of this 
country to make ptoviſion ; every hour in which this was 


Tolonies. He then took à view of the ſtate of the colonies, 
and contended that there was nd neceſſity for freſh impotta- 
tions of negroes to ciiltivate the land originally laid out for 
the labour of theſe negroes, andi obſerved, that the great im- 

zortation was for the cultivation öf freſh land in Jamaica, 

Fhich, by the way, was four-fifths of the trade; this cul- 
Uvation of freſh land would, aecording to a moderate cal- 
culation, take up #bove a century to continue importation 


Lecording to the preſent rate, a thing inſufferable Id the bare 
Idea, without talking of the drendful reality. He then wok 
notice of the language of the Allembly of Nee 

| e whic 


_ Poſſible, was an hour of danger to the deafeſt intereſt of the 
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which, he ſaid, it-wanmunifeſl; they claimed it e 
that” they ſhould continue the African Slave Trade, w * 
they: continued loyal to his Majeſty, upon which. he was ex“ 
tremely ſevere, and ſaid, he did not underſtand ſueh condi. 
tions of allegiance. Having: diſmiſſed that topic, he faid, 
he hoped the Hauſe would agree to the abolition of this 10. 
farious traffic at once, that being the only adequate remedy. 
Or, if they did not do fo, that they would have the matter 
brought to a point, and have it declared expreſsly and fpeci 
fcially, for what purpoſe. the Slave Trade was to be conti- 
nued. That the boundary ſhould be marked for the eculti- 
vation of the land. That new land ſhould not be eultivated 
by negroes' labour; for if this was to be allowed, there was 
no knowing where it was to end. That the notion which 
ſ time perſons entertained upon this ſubject, that they had a 
__ Fight to cultivate. all the lands they had in grants from the 
- crown; was a great ertor. Here he explained the ſubjeR of 
grants from the crown, and rectified miſtakes in the unde r- 
ftandings of ſome perſons upon that ſubject; and then pro- 
ceeded to obſetve, that he ſhould no more allow the cultiva- 
tion of freſh lands by the labour of newly-imported negroes, 
than-he ſhould aſſent to any new colony being eſtabliſhed upon 
any newly diſcovered territory. They were both equal! 
© repugnant to the ſpirit of the Reſolutions of the Houſe, a 
repugnant to- the 'terms on which even the platiters could 
retend that they had a right to the importation of negroes. 
He hoped that if the Houſe ſhould negative this motion, 
- which he truſted it would not, it would in the courſe of the 
preſent ſeſſion come to a clear and diſtinct regulation upon 
the reſtraint of cultivation of freſh land in the plantatiens. 
He concluded with giving his hearty aſſent to the motion. 
Colonel! Wood thought it impoſſible for the Britiſh H6uſe 
of Commons to do any thing effectual, without the aſſent 
af the colonies; and upon that ground, although he deteſted 
the Slave Trade, he oppoſed this motion. 
The Houſe divided b WEE 9 
1 Ayes {For the motion) 4 | Now 84 
Acdjourned to Monday next. 5 15 
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1 Ja Exchequer Bills Bill was read a third time and paſſed. 
The Marine Regulation Bill was alſo read a third time 
„„ Ot Loo BR ad bt bt, 


Mr. 


of Income agreeably to 
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Mr. Tierney preſented a Petition from the Maſter: and 
Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, againſt the Wet 
Dock Bill. Ordered: to de heard! by e wn or their 
Counſel. a 

- Mr. IW. Bird moved for legs to Wing! in a Bill to ne 
5 continue for a further time to be ee the Small Notes 
Bill for England. Gr anten. 55 

The Overſeer Aſſiſtant's Bill was commited, and ordered 
to be reported on Monday. | 1 

Mr. © Secretary Duagas deferred 28 India. Budget till 
Wedneſday ſe'nnight. - | "| 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that the Commlts 
tee of Supply be deferred till Wedneſday, as he had it in 
command from his Majeſty to lay before the Houſe a gene- 
ral ſtatement of the Civil Liſt, on which his Majeſty's Meſ- 


ſage of Friday laſt was founded. The reaſon of his withing 
to defer the Committee was, that the ſtateryent alluded to 


was not in readineſs. 

Mr. Tierney moved for an eels to his Majeſty, praying 
that his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before the Houſe an account of the 
ſeveral charges on the fund of the four and a half per cent. 
with the names of the perſons paid out of the ſame for the 
laſt twenty years, diſtinguiſhing each year. | 

' Alſo, that there be laid before the Houſe an nc of 


the ſums incurred and paid out of the Secret Service Money 


for the laſt twenty - five years, and what me have Ou made 


good by Parliament. 


Mr. H. Thornton gave notice, that 55 would to- ma 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for confining the African 


1 rade to certain limits. Granted. 


Mr. Reſe gave notice, that he would the next day move 


in leave to bring in a Bill to permit ſhips to ſail from cer- 


tain parts of the iſland of Newfoundland without convoy, 


the object of which Bill was the better accommodation of 


Trade. Granted. N 
The Bill for extending the period for giving in ſtatements 
the Income Bill was ordered to be re- 
ported the next day. 
The Bill for faciliating the Redemption of the Land Tax 
by Biſhops and Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, &c. was read a 
ſecond time, and ordered to be committed on Wedneſday. 


Ihe other Orders of the Day were then deferred, and the 
* adjourned. 
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Ven oo FL barbie dn n lot 
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Far! Gower ealelop by writ 0 the Hole of Peers, under 
the title of Baron Gower, was introduced by Lord. Botring- 
don and Lord Auckland, '{attendeUby hs Dore of Nor- 
folk, as hereditaty Earl Nrarſhal of En gland, and, Sir fac 
Heard, Garter Paueig al Kläg at Ams). and took the 
oaths and his ſeat in 6s uſual form. 5 Nang 

Several Bills were brought tip from the Commons, p pre- 
by gs” by . Sir William * Geary "and dthers, and read a LL 
"at f h ner 
Mr. Irving Toſpeetor General of the Cuſtoms, preſented 
ſome papers moved for by Lord Auckland, as elucidarory of 
the ſubj bf bf bop propaſed Union with Ireland, 5. 

. The Far 6 Moll and Lord Holland came dowd, 1 
were expected to fpeak, on the naming a day for the 
cuſſion of the ſubject 6 Mr. Pitt's" 'prop forth but as tio 
Mitiſter was in tſie Houſe, and the papers preſented "Were 
| ordered to be printed, no converſation took place. 1 5 1 855 

at n Houſe 3 0 7 ürned ul the next dax. 81 0 
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A-Meſſage From the Lords informed the Houſe that their 

3 had agreed to a private Bill. 


The Add for continuing, for a furthed 8 be licalted, 
the Engliſh Small Note Bill, was read a ſecond:time,mand 
ordered to be committed to a; Sokheniſtea of the Whole 
Houſe on Thurſday. ct her golg ble ll att 01208 anne 
The Httorney General . That the AR of the 34th 
of the King, impoſing a Duty on the Articles of Attornies' 
Clerks, &c. be read; whidh being done; he moved for leave 
erer in a Bill to:amend the ſaĩd Act. Gran te. 


e en cord.watu FIELDS TAS... ret 


© Mr: PO ſaid, be had gien, notice 4 a motion to, refs 
b 


ks documents upon th e table relative 92 the Priſon in Cold 
e 


Bath Fields to a Select Committee, ' He did not, at the mo- 

ment he gave notice, think ſo much upon the ſubje&t ug 

had done ſince; and now he thought it neceſlary tg 

that there were reaſons why it appeared to. him he ou es not 

to be the perſon to make any further motion up that ſub- 
** it, its preſent” poſture. "However, he) Was A firdus the 


Houſe 


Xx 


; 


Houſs ſhould not mine tand him. He withed 


nl very 
much that the p N this-mitter,/a well as the ſub- 
ject itſelf, ſhou Jnveltigatcd as much as poſſible; and 


N FN ; her. Member. 40. 2000s Werbe 
* CAT ed, ip. 2 5 Row chew 701 10 
1 8e ee it 
= to 1 ron bY 1 — ore of as” 
mh 1 Fo ga e well acquainted with ee 


tents by a glance at the table. 


(1/3 (4. $57 
The. Speaker, ad ; Font it . Int 
B+, d to | he ation;af a. omMutec, ab at mo- 
| 25 N preded The Wellen for 3 becauſe t 
1 9 167 conſegyence of the order. fo 1 the papers 
aul 


ended b en 


be. hat of taking them. oF the. tabſe; 20 
order upon them could be 94 al umil 
MIX. IKilherforge, fade chat Rel ha 

en, it might natur 
ſamething , on,jhis os. Rad. no 


mation he had xeveived 95 "5p 
ould be Tar e fl wit 7 0 25 
ſhould like to 8 erz . mes _—_y the fa | 
this buſineſs, and t herefore he faw no great Uk wah in 


moving now, or; perhaps 4 would: morrow. He 
ſhould conſider of it. Peybriege qo | 


Mr. Maintuaring then moved, That the p papers laid hs 
the : Houſe: upon this wc jigs From [the ee of / State 
&c. be 3 Ord cgitlib; ＋ 
elde (barrel of bees bes dente theHouſe 
| Want naturally iſh that / this,avhiokwas certsinly:an im- 
Sortant-buſineſs.:ſhould:be putcdintba/courſe-of inveſt 
and that they ſhould proceed to a Committee as foon as 
_ Polfible-—perhaps it 2 the- Rar of abe "Houle 5 
ive for it immediatelyjy:- An 
Mr. Tkitberforce anl/xhatmoritaving turned/ir:foffciently 
in his mind, he did hot like to moveanry thing nos. - 
| ſhould wiſh ta comply with-the general deſire of the 8 $ 
And he did not think it, 7 difficult io ꝓ 7 


br, not know exaQtly th the order j 9 he th 

oweyer, as the. N of it e ble 1 15 
te did not wiſh to adopt any meth bod bal, and. thereto 
1255 all views of .the t nas * ſhould, WFP Oy * pegs 


jon. until the next day > HOU 
Mr. Mainwaring Tad, chat there. "ay 


** cs wes des, 
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perſon who had been for ſomę tice confined in the priſon of 
Cod Bath Fields; in conſequence of that publication, ſome 
Magiſtrates of the County of Middleſex, on whom the ſu- 
pPerintendance of the bußels properly devolved, had inſti- 
ruted certain enquiries, and made certain examinations of 
certain perſohs, upon which they made'a Teport, which Te- 
port was tranſmitted” to the Duke of Portland. The con- 
tents of this paper were ſuch, as to be highly neceſſary for 
the Houſe to be acquainted with previous to the diſcuſſion 
of this buſineſs, and, therefore, he moved, That an humble 
Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying that he will be 

iouſly pleaſed to give directions that there'be lald before 

the Houſe a copy of the Report of the — . of the 
County of Middleſex at the laſt Quarter ons, upon the 
ſubject of an examination into the publication of 2apers, 
Kc. relative to the priſon in Cold BAY Fields, tranfm m itted 
to the Duke of Portla nd. -Ordered. 4 | 
Lord Hawkeſbury moved, That the Papers preſented by 
Mr. Long on the 4th of January, upon. this ſubject, be 
printed. Ordered. 

Mr. W. Sewell, purſuant to ices moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for regulating che Trade for Tranſporting 
Slaves from the coaſt of Africa, &. to the Weſt Indies, &c. 

It was the ſame Bill as that which paſſed a Committee laſt 
year, but which was not paſſed into law owing”to the late- 
neſs of che Seſſion. © It was the ſame, With one exception, 
which related to the ſpace; inſtead of 're ulating the ſpace 
by the totinage of the ſhip, he propoſed tfat the ſpite Ker 
in the firſt inſtarice ſhould be Ffpceigedl. After "ilk ufual -- 
form of paſſing "the motion through a Committee of the, 
- whole Houſe, it being a matter of trade, leave” was granted 
. to bring in the Bill. 

MIT. EI. Thornton moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent the Slave Trade on the Coaſt of Africa being ex- 
tended beyond certain limits. The Bill he intenden to be 
the fame as that of laſt year. A ug 

Mr. Sewell ſaid, te ſhould not pp this motida; but 
begged it to be underſtood that he did not acquieſce in the 
meaſure. | 

The Motion benz paſſed a a Coming: 1 in the uſual form 
in matters of trade, leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

The Bill for entarging the Tie for making and return- 
ing Aſſeſſinents r the Fete ng Bill, was Wer erred to Fri- 
day next. - Adjourned. - F1 
Vor. II. 1799 9 | 5 HOUSE 
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7 Fhis 4 day the ape Bills wo the table paſſed A ſtage | 


Other Bills we re brought up from the Houſe of Com- | 
9908s, * oy a f t time. A to fe next N 


OY 


j 
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Mr. . Dundas moved for leave to bring i ina Bill 8 Fa ; 
- tending to a further time to be limited, 1. Scotch. Small 
Nate Bill. Granted. Ss | 

A new writ was ordered for the Borough of- Rye, ine 
room of Lord Hawkefbury, who has 88888 the 1 815 
one e of the N N of the Mint. 5 


5 191 4 
PIES: ' VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Mir. An Dundas roſe to move, that che order of the 
day might be diſcharged for the Houſe to reſolve itfelf into 

a Committee on the Act for exempting certain Volunteer 

Corps from ſervipg in the Militia. fc ſaid, that he had 
received a variety of letters, in which were ſtated 2 variety 
of cales of Corps that did not fall within the exemptions of 
the ſaid Act, Fa et which were in their nature ſo ſtrong, that 
they afforded him very ſufficient reaſons for making his pre- 
ſent motion. He had been led by thoſe ſtatements to en- 
quire generally into the | circumſtances of the Volunteer 

phil and had diſcovered, that it would be not only proper, 
but that it was an act of Juſtice to extend the exemptions 
to the whole body of Corps ſerving voluntarily. There 
were 16,000 Volunteer Cavalry and b, co Infantry. Of 
the latter, the greater part extended its ſervices to the di- 
ſtricts occupied by the former, and ſeveral were bound to 
ſerve in the Supplementary Militia. By. the preſent Act, 
only 6,000 Cavalry and 35.00 Infantry were excmpted. 
Now the effect of extending its exemption. to them all 
would be to ſuperſede the neceſſity of proceeding in the 
Bill for reducing the Militia Eſtabliſhment to 82, 00; for 
by this new arrangement, only about that number woulit be 
balloted for. It muſt undoubtedly be acknowledged, that 
for the purpoſes of local defence, the Volunteer Corps. were 
perfe ty adequate and looking to their fituation, and the 
13 nature 


— 
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nature of the expence they had already incurred in attending 
duty at the places they aſſoeiated to ſerve in; that in fact they 
were chiefly confined to the towns, and in a diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner to this metropolis, he muſt ſay, he thought that it would 
not be right to extend their ſervices beyond their particular 
diſtricts. He would not ſay that there might not occur extreme 
caſes, when it would he neceſſary to make new diſtributions 
of the national force, but ſhort of an extreme caſe, which, 
thank God, the force of the country, its intrepidity, and ge- 
nerous ſpirit, had taught us not to look to—excepting in 
ſuch a caſe it would be bettet to confitie the ſervices of the 
Volunteer Corps to mere local ſituations. The expence 
theſe corps had ſo nobly and patriotically incurred, to make 
part of the general ſtrength and means of ſecurity of the Em- 
ire, was prodigious—not leſs, he, believed, than one mil» 
ion ſterling. He meant hot invidiouſly to draw r e. 
between the branches and kind of public force; every diftinE 
branch had its diſtin&t merit; and in declaring his ſentiments 
of admiration of the zeal and 1 of any one of them, 
he knew he ſhould not be underſtood as meatiing to throw 
ſlur on the remainder. Under theſe circumſtances he 
ſhould conclude with moving for leave to bring in a Bill for 
exempting ſuch perſons ſerving in Volunteer Corps as were 
not included in the exemptions of the ſaid Act, from being 
ballotted for to ſerve in the Militia.— Leave granted. 
Fe a OC „een LIST. 
Mr. Roſe brought up ſeveral accounts moved for the othes 
day by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, preparatory to his. 
motion. relative to the Civil Lift, i 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſtated, that as Gentlemen 
muſt with to be allowed time to peruſe theſe papers, he 
- ſhould beg leave to put off the motion for a Committee of 
Supply which ſtood for this day, to Friday next.——Agreed to; 
A new writ was ordered for the- county of Denbigh, in 
the room of Sir W. W. Wynne, Baronet, who has accepted 
the office of Conſtable of the Caſtle of Flint. * 


cop BATH FIELDS PRISON. 
Mr. FF. Dundas moved, that a ſele&t Committee 


thereopon,/ to the Houſe. N 


3 


e 
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The following are the names of that Committee: 


Ir. W. Dundas Sir Jo Fin 
MI. Elliot + MI. Wilberfor ee 
MI. Buxton |! MIT. Wilberforce Bird | © 
Mx. Sarseant MIT. Hobhouſe 2,201 
Sir John Mordaunt © Lord Belgrave, and 
Sir W. Yonge Mr. W. Grant. 


- 
: 
* : 
. 


es Sir John Anderſon 42 | d 
Mr. #. Dundas then moved, That all the papers laid be- 
fore the Houſe upon this ſubject, together with the petition 
preſented on behalf of Colonel Deſpard, be referred to this 
Committee, —Ordered. _ Oates ik 3.99" 4s e 
Sir F. Burdett expreſſed his ſatisfaQion at ſeeing the Houſe 
diſpoſed to enter on the inveſtigation of this ſubject, and 
ſaid.-he ſhould poſtpone the motion he intended to have made 
upon it until ares this Committee ſhall have miade its Re- | 
Ort. 1 | 1 a 
K ©, ,_, PRINCES EDWARD AND AUGUSTUS. | 
Mr. Tierney obſerved, that the accounts on the table, as 
applicable to the diſburſements of the Civil Liſt, went no 
further back than the year 1796, whereas he wiſhed to ſee 
them down to 1791, when the allowance to his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Clarence was agreed on. This was an im- 
portant queſtion, and he thought Friday was much too early 
a day for the diſcuſſion of it. There was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, only one day to make up the minds of thoſe who ſhould 
de called upon to expreſs their ſentiments by voting upon 
the ſubject. He ſaid this from a feeling that the time allowed 
to conſider the matter was too ſhort, not from any deſire to 
cavil at an allowance to the Princes, for there was no one 
more ready than himſelf to ſhew affeQion to the Sovereign, 
attention ta his Meflage, or reſpect for their Royal High- 
neſſes. He had nothing to ſay againſt the ſum which he un- 
derſtood was to be propoſed, twenty - four thouſand pounds, 
the ſame as had been voted to his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Clarence. There was no good reaſon to be aſſigned why 


the preſent allowance ſhould be leſs than the former; and 


therefore, upon that account, he had not the leaſt objection. 

But he certainly did think the time was much too ſhort to 
conſider the ſubject as it referred to the ſtate of the Civil Liſt. 
For theſe reaſons, he could wiſn the time to be enlarged, and 
the papers on the table, referring to the caſe, to be printed. 
He Was really aſking only for what he very much wanted 


* 


for 


— * 


* 
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for his time was very much taken up with other public buſis “ 
neſs, particularly that of the Committee upon the Wet 
Docks Bill; ſo that. he had hitherto been unable to poſſeſe 
himſelf of the information which was neceffary to the x 9 
underſtanding of this important ſubject. 7 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, it did not a that | 
any accounts of his 'Majeſty's- . Civil Liſt laid before that: 
| Houſe had been' printed, and therefore he did not think he 
ſhould perform his duty faithfully by agreeing to that for 
which there was no precedent in ſuch a caſe. As to Friday 
being too early a day, he could aſſure the hon. Gentleman he 
did not think ſo; the accounts were extremely plain, and if 


he would apply only a quarter of an hour's attention to be 


matter, he would be maſter of all the facts neceſſary to 
lify him for forming an opinion upon the ſubject. The 
queſtion was extremely ſimple. It would appear from the 
inveſtigation of the documents upon the table, that the in- 
ereaſe of expence defrayed by the Civil Liſt was ſmall, in 
compariſon with the inereaſe in the expence of every private 
family in the kingdom: and that in the articles, which the 
Houfe would be moſt inclinable to look upon with jealouſy, 
ere was actually a diminution: and he was 7 — that 
theſe were points of which the hon: Gentleman would not diſ- 
— the truth. Under ſuch impreſſions he could not, conſiſt- 
ently with' his duty, admit any delay in the motion which he 
| propoſed to ſubmit on Friday. If, however, it ſhauld appear in 
the Committee of Supply that further information, or fur- 
ther time, was neceſlary, it would be competent to the hon. 
Gentleman to make any motion to that effect, arid he would 
then aſſign his grounds for ſo doing, and the . Wound 85 
judge of his ſtatement. 
As to what the hon. Gentleman had ſaid at the tity 
of laying before the: Houſe the ſtatement. of the Civil Liſt 
from 1791, he had only to obſerve, that if it ſhould appear 
that from the diſburſements from 1796 to the preſent, there 
had been no real miſapplication, and that the CivikLiſt was 
inadequate to the expenditure, that would be ſufficient. But 
the real truth'of the matter was, that the fe. in whoſe 
department theſe accounts were depoſited, had, from his ad- 
vanced age, been under the neceſſity of retiring from the fa- 
tigue of buſineſs, and another was appointed in his ſtead, 
who, from not having immediate poſſeſſion of all the neceſ- 
ſary documents, had a difficulty in carrying the.accounts to 
an arſe period may 988 which was now before the Houle, Ho 
ut 
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But he was confident there was, at preſent; as much before 
the Houſe as was nedeſſary tothe full underſtanding of the 


ſabject ; and he was confident al ſo, that tho hon. Gentleman 


would underſtand it in as little time as had been taken op in 
this ſhort converſation about it. | 


mented his penetration much too highly when he faid, it 


would be ſufficient to comprehend this ſubject in a quarter ä 


of an hour. It was his duty, as he conceived it, to compare 
the charges on the Civil Liſt ſince the year 1796, with former 
periods, and to ſee what increaſe had taken place. There 
might, poſſibly, be nd for examination into ſome items. 

There was an item of 46,0001. for law charges in one year; 
that might be very right, but perhaps it ought to be ex- 


zmined. He was anxious once more to have it underſtood, 


that he was not endeavouring to convey Ny cenſure on any 
part of the Royal Family; all he wan was, time and 


means to underſtand the fubject, which would be anſwered 


by the delay of a few days, and printing the papers. He 
wiſhed to compare the flatement before the Houſe with 
others. He could not do fo by ws wn to the Houſe 
to-thorrow morning, and looking at 
quarter of an hour. The right hon. Gentleman might have 
that ſort of penetration; he had not; nor ſhould be able to 
do ſo, without having the papers re and having time 
to oonſider them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he was ſorry for it. 
Mr. Ma#thss (aid, he had nit reſpect for every branch of 
the Royal Family, and wiſhed to ſhew every mark of it in 


he Houſe'; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had faid 
there was no precedent for print ing papers relative to the 


Civil Lift, and upon that ground had refiſted the printing of 
mme papers on the table. Now, he conceived that precedents 
were founded upon reaſon, and if they were not ſo, they 
were of no value, and the right hon. Gentleman had aſſigned 
no reafon for the precedent of refuſal to print theſe papers. 
Hs ſhould like to hear that reaſon. 


Mr. Tierney ſaid, that the right att ee eech | 


papers for only a 


The other Orders of the Day were then called over and) 


e and the Houſe adjourned. 


— — — 


HOUSE c OF LORDS. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 7. 


A Commiltion was brought down, in „ to oo 8 1 
n ready for the " Aﬀent, about half paſt three, and 


the 
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the Archbiſhop..of Canterbury, Lord. Kenyon, and Lari 
Spencer, were the Commiſſioners 3 tha Uſher of the Black 
Rod went to the Houſe of Commons, and deſired the attend- 
ance of that honourable Houſe to hear his Majeſty's Com- 
miſſion read in the Houſe of Lords. The Speaker and Mem- 
bers attended accordingly, and after reading the Commiſſion, 
the Royal Aﬀent was der to the Exchequer's Bills Bill, che 
Bill authoriſing Mr. Coutts, the bunker, to throw a covered 
paſſage from the back of his houſe in the Strand acrofs Wil- 
ſiameſtreet, in the Adelphi; a Bill to diſſolve the Marriage 

of James Ricketts, Eſq. and to enable him to marry again, 
and two Naturalization Bills. The ſeveral Bills on we =yls 
paſſed a ſtage of their reſpective readings.” - . 

Ihe Mutiny Bill and one private Bill were brought up 
from the Es LY till Monday.” 

\ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 7 
THURSDAY, MARCH 7. 


Mr. Doug las moved. for a Committee to enquire.into the 
Oct ln Scorch Hianeries, and the duties payable thereon. 
Tder 
The Scotch Small Note Bill was 25 a firſt time, and Ore 
der ed to be read a ſecond time the next day. 
The Engliſh Small Note Bill went through 2 Committe, 
and the Report was ordered to be received the next day, 1 
ITbe Mutiny Bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 
Tbe Bill for exempting perſons ſerving in Volunteer ( 
from being balloted into the, Militia was read a ficſt time, 
and ordered to, be read a ſecond time the next day. 
Accounts werg preſented of the money granted hy the 
Aſſembly of Ames for the ſettlement of the Trelawney 
Maroo Ordered to lie on the table. 
| The Bil for permitting ſhips to ſail without convoy 2 
i Bf parts of the iſland. of Newfoundland was read a fe- 
cond time, and ordered to be committed. _ 
The Speaker acquainted the Houſe that the Royal Aﬀent | 


was given by Commiſſion to ſeveral Public and Private Bills, 


Among the Public Bills was the Exchequer Bills Bill.— 
We 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8. 


The Attorney ty Sober brought up a Bill to amend the AQ 
of the 344 of | bis preſent n relative to duties _— 
| poſed 
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_ the Indentures of Clerks to Solicitors and Attornies. 
ad a firſt time; and ordered to be read u ſecond time on 
, d 10 POW? D209 
2.2, PRINCES 'BDWARD AND ERNEST AUGUSTUS, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day, for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the 
whole, Houſe, to conſider! of à ſupply to be granted to his 
Majeſty, which being read, he moved“ That the Accounts 
of the Civil Liſt, delivered in on Wedneſday laſt, be re- 
ferred to that Committee - Or dere. 1 
The Houſe then went into the Committee, and the King's 
ng ed, ene, el bait Gi 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that the latter part of 
the Meſſage related to the application of the hereditary Re- 
venue of the Crown, and therefore could not come before a 
Committee of Supply, but ſhould afterwards be made a ſub- 
jet of conſideration in the Houſe. _ 

The other object of his Majeſty's Meſſage related to two 
of his Sons, on an allowance to be made to them; and he 
flattered himſelf there would be no difference of opinion, 
either with reſpect to the propriety of. making the proviſion, 
or of the amount of it; and the only queſtion was, Whether 
the Civil Liſt was ſufficient for this purpoſe, without his 
Majeſty's being under the neceſſity of having recourſe to that 
HouſE?. It would appear, he was confident, on the ac- 
counts before the Committee, that the preſent ſtate of the 
1 9 of the Civil Liſt was inſufficient for the pur- 

Pofes to which the Meſſage referred; and alſo that the ac- 
Count now upon the table was perfecih ſatisfactory, and 
ichs rendered any further explanation quite unneceſſary. 
Gentlemen would recollect, that in*confequence of ſome 
arrangements of his Mzjeſty in the year 1782, and of an Act 
of *PFAtament, commonly diſtinguiſhed under the title of 
Mr? Burke's Bill, the Civil liſt was divided into eight claſſes 
diſtinguiſhing, under particular heads, the parts that relate 
to the perſonal convenience of the Sovereign; the immedi- 
ate ſupport of the Royal 5 ; and finally, theſe things 
which related to the fplendor of the Crown, and the general 
objects of national ſafety. Theſe, were the four leading ob- 
jects of the arrangements of his Majeſty; and of the provi- 
ſions in Mr. Burke's Bill. Under one of theſe clafſes was 
compriſed the expences of the houſehold of the Royal Fa- 
mily z under another the falary of the Judges and N 
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ſterial Officers; the ſervice of the Lord Chamberlain, the 


Maſter of the Horſe, and the expences of the 'I reaſury ; in 
none of hich was there any variation between the ex pences 


and the eſtimate. 


In the other branches, ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe that re- 


lated to the allowance to foreign Miniſters, penſions andother. 
ſalaries, and all the expences of this nature, upon which the 


Houſe of Commons was moſt accuſtomed to look upon with 
jealouſy, as to the patronage and influence of the Civil Liſt, 


there was actually a diminution from that of former periods. 
The ſingle article in which there was an increaſe was under 
the office of the Lord Steward, and the Lord Chamberlain, 
and which related merely to the perſonal expenditure of the 
Sovereign and his family, upon which article there certainly 
was ſome increaſe, but it was of ſuch a ſize as, compared 
with the expences of every family, the inereaſe of it in every 


article would be found to be conformable to rigid economy; 
ſo much ſo, that he was perſuaded the Committee, when it 


came to examine the caſe cloſeiy and attentively, would have 
occaſion to be ſatisfied, and even ſurpriſed, at the economy 
of his Majeſty's expenditure. | $27 | 


Under the ſubject and under the head Foretgn Miniſters, 


&c. the decreaſe was 27, oool. below the eſtimate, 


Upon the heads of the offices of Lord Steward and Lord 
Chamberlain, the average of the laſt three years was 36, ooo l. 
above the eſtimate, which, when all the articles of increaſed. 


expenditure were conſidered; would appear to be extremely 
ſmall. I; 55 | | „ | | 
\- Beſides. this additional and unavoidable burden upon the 
Civil Liſt, which, although moderate, in compariſon with 
the increaſe of other expences, was nevertheleſs conſiderable 
to the preſſure upon the Civil Liſt : there was another charge 


upon it, and which came under the head of occaſional pay- 


ments, and which uſually amounted to 128,000l. upon which 
there Was an exceſs of 74, oool. The total increaſe upon 
the expenditure that was defrayed out of the Civil Liſt was 
1 10, 00l.; the total decreaſe was about 27, oool.; ſo that 
now the actual expenditure out of the Civil Liſt, beyond the 
eſtimate, was between 80 and go, oool. an exceſs that was 


wnavoidable, and ſuch as it was unneceſſary for him to ſay 
the Civil Lift was unable to bear, or to contend that further 


| proviſion ought (haqgfore to be made for that purpoſe., The 
erxpences had increaſed under heads too plain to require a 
comment, and the diminution had 


2 taken place under he 


of 
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ef the Civil Liſt which had always been thoſt the:6bje&t of 
the jealouſy of the Houſey: and at which he had alrvady 
Rinted. He ſhould only add; therefore, it was here remark- 
able that increaſe had only taken place where it was una- 
voidable, und diminution had only taken place where it was 
"moſt to be wiſhed, nein 8 ein „ i A x 
It was neceſſary; however, to obſerve, that the exceſſes 
hero aroſe chiefly, if not altogether, from the circutnſtances 
of ihe tines in which we. live; the exceſs to which he alluded 
eaibraced the conſiderttiun of ex ponces upon foreign affairs; 
from the multitude of public buſmeſs there Was a-great-vx- 
penet from pteſents to Fore; gn Miniſters, who were more 
numerous than formerly on account of the eondition of 

ings; it: was indeed, much of it, the natural reſult ef 
troaties and the effect of cuſtom, much being allowed, and 
neceſſarily. ſo, to Amballadors and Officers for Foreign Af 
fairs;un account of equipages, and expences on long foreign 
jdurnies, incident tothe interchanges between States in the 
oourſe of complicated negbeiations. Theſe contingencies 
bore. a charge of 15 000}; The Committee would at once 
ſee how improper it would be in him to enter into the minute 
detail of the circumſtances out of which exceſs aroſe; it was 
indeed a topic that carried With it its own explanation 

The next article to be mentioned, and out of which 
afoſe a material exceſs in expenditures was one Which aroſe 

qually out of the times in which ws lived; it aroſe alſo 6ut- 
of the ſmuat ion of the.countryy and from a cauſe to Which 


all our preſſure and diſquietude was attributable. It was | 


manifeſted, among other things, in law charges charges 
which wete incurred by the proſecution of crimes and 
which, he was ſorry to ſay, had increaſed; becauſe the 
number of crimes had increaſed ; and this increaſe amounted ' 


to about 10,000). a- year, and in the Secretary of State's Of 


fice, about 25, . 


Theſe were the whole of the accounts, except abont | 
14,000], further, employed. under ſpecial ſervices and royal 


boutities, containing acts of charity, not within the Penſron- 


Liſt, and which were becafenal. He then recapittilated 
the different items, and ohſeroed That all the exceiles were 
unavoidable,” and atoſe from the peculiar ſituation of Eu- 
rope; and he truſted there would de ho farther explanation "i 
 wahfed, ner any diffcrehce of opinion-upan' what happened. 
He when moved a reſolution. for allowihg 12,000: a year to 
Im, 


his Royal Highneſs Prince Edward. 
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Mr. Tierney roſe to reply to the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
qur.— Ihe comfort and happineſs of the Royal Family he 
declared, he feht as eager and fer ward to promote as any of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, nor could any one be more defirous 
than himſelf to ſee the throne of theſe realms ſurrounder 
with all dus dignity and ſplendour.— But deeply as he felt 
himſelf impreflud with theſe ſentiments of regard and reſpect 
towards the Sovereign and his royal relatives, if the queſtion 
now was, whether the Nation or the Civil Lift ſhould bear 
the propoſed charge of the eſtabliſhment of the two Princes, 
he had no hefitation in faying that the Civil Liſt ought to 
| bear! every” charge and '6xpence Which the Royal Family 
_. *eculd entail upon it. If he rightly comprehended the nature 
of the Civil Liſt, it was made up to the ſum of ane hundred 
and twelve thouſand pounds, which the Conſolidated Pund 
furniſhed to the Royal Family in exchange for fuch a fur 
as the hereditary revenues might produce. Prom this aroſi 
the firſt maintenance of the Royal Family, and if his Ma- 
jeſty's well known fondneſs and anxiety for the happineſs of 
every branch of his family were left to act as theſe fentiments 
would naturally ſuggeſt and direct, the royal children would 
have now little reaſon rs complain. The ground, thereſore, 
upon which he ſupported his oppoſition to the preſent mo- 
tion, was becauſe it came before the Houſe in a different 
form from that in which ſuch a buſineſs ought to have been 
brought forward. The queſtion that fhould come before the 
"Houſe was, not whether Parliament ſhould provide for the 
wants of the Royal Family, but whether they ſhould be pra- 
vided for in a new and vnwonted manner ? He dig not raife 
bis voice againſt the granting of twenty- four thouſand pou nds 
per annum to the two Princes; what he objected to and re- 
probated was the attempt at eſtabliſhing. an unufual made of 
doing it, and which had never before been reſprted to, ex- 
cept in the inſtance of 1791, When the eſtabliſhment for hi! 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Clarence was propoſed and 
ſettled; Indeed, if the Houſe did but duly examine the ten- 
dency of the propoſition, they muſt elearly ſee that it was 
near ak in to the many attempts which in thefe latter days 
were ſb- frequently made to aggrandize the Civil Lift. if 
was again(Þ this ſpecies-of innovation that he called upon ths 
Houſe to fer their face, for ho muſt again beg leaye to repeat | 
that he was as willing as any Gentleman to give as fair, and 
as ample an allowance tothe Royal Family, as could offibly : 
be neceſſary for keeping iy high dignity it ſhould main- 
1 2 8 212 | _ 
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tain, and the proper rank it ſhould hold in the Nation, and 


he was. ready even to g farther than the object of the pro- 8 
poſition now under conſide ration, for he ſaw there were two 


other amiable Princes Who had attained the age of five or ſix 
and twenty, and who ſhould not be.gverlooked in the preſent 
arrangement. Ile was, therefore, for granting forty-eight 
thouſand. pounds, inſtead of the twenty-four, and for thus 
providing a que eſtabliſnment for all the four Princes who 


Vere now of; age. He was indeed ſome what at a loſs to ſee 


why the Meſſage upon this ſubject was brought down at the 
preſent, moment, and why it might not have been brought 
down much earlier. .. The illuſtrious perſons to whom it re- 


ferred were not now but juſt of age, nor did it appear that 


the ſettling of their eſtabliſhment was, now more neceflary 
than at any other time; and as to the right hon. Gentleman's 
ſelection of the preſent time, it could not well be ſaid that 


he had choſen the moſt palatable period in the world. For 


While ſuch tender anxiety was expreſſed for the ſtate of the 
Civil Liſt, an anxiety. which, when {properly directed, he 
did not diſapprove, he truſted he ſhould be forgiven if he, 
on the other ſide, confeſſed that he felt no ſmall anxiety for 
the feelings of the people, and for the heavy burthens, in the 
ſuſtaining of which. theſe feelings were ſo ſorely exerciſed. 
The general reſult of, the detailed papers that have now been 
produced by the right hon, Gentleman, went to ſhew that in 
the ſpace of about three years the Civil Liſt had contracted a 
debt of ninety- eight thouſand pounds, or that it now labour: 
ed under a deficiency to that amount. Indeed if all the items 

detailed, in theſe papers were well grounded, he ſhould be 
far from ſaying that they ſhould not be paid; but if they 
were inſpected and examined with the attention they called 
for, it would be ſeen that what is demanded as a certain ſum 
of money for temporary. purpoſes. in one caſe, will now in 
another, be changed into an annuity. For his part he was 
far from being ſatisfied with the nature of the items from 
the curſory view which he had taken of the papers; and. if 
the right hon. Gentleman felt ſuch confidence; in the artleſs 
ſimplicity that marks the face oſ them, why, in the name of 
candour, has he objected to their being publiſhed In their 
| preſent, ſtate, no one who wiſhes to conſult them can detain 
them for any length of time, and only one perſon can inſpect 


them at a time. Perhaps there was ſome enlightening magic 


In Civil-Liſt Accounts, which flaſhed immediate conviction 
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Civil Liſt Accounts, though ſeemingly as complex and in- 
tricate as any other, were not, like other accounts, to be 
permitted to be printed? No. There was another teaſon 


which would better account for the "withholding that per- 


miſſion. The real reaſon, perhaps, was, that accounts of 
this complexion were improper to be generally circulated 
throughout the country the ſenſation they muſt naturally 


produce is not preeiſely that which the right hon. Gentle 


man was much inclined to excite, For can that right hon. 
Gentleman think that it would prove very palatable to the 
country to be informed that in the year 1799, that the ex- 
pences attending the offices of Secretaries of State amonnted 
to-ninety-five or ninety- ſix thouſand pounds, one of which 
has been pronounced perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary, and 
as ſuch had been aboliſhed in 1782, in order to relieve that 
very Civil Liſt on which it now bears ſo heavily ? But theſe 
extraordinary expences, enormous as they were, did not, 
however, form the item of the moſt unaccountable nature. 


There was an item of fifteen'thouſand pounds paid to meſ- 


ſengers of the Home Department. But how was it poſſible 
that ſuch a ſum could be expended, merely to pay meſſengers 

in that department? The Home Department was not, — 
the Foreign Department is known to be, expoſed t6 the ne- 
ceſſity of ſending a variety of diſpatches to a variety of 
Courts. Let Gentlemen bear in mind the terms and condi- 
tions upon which the mail coaches were eftabliſhed—are 


not the guards that attend them, in the ſervice and under the 


controul of Government? Might not therefore diſpatches, 
which generally contain nothing but mere routine bufineſs (a 
ery of hear! hear !) be confided to their charge, and not go 
to ſwell the expences for ſuch a ſervice to the unaceountable 
amount of fifteen thouſand pounds in one year, merely for 
the Home Department? As to the other Department, ſome 
more ſpecious plea might perhaps be ſet up for a propor- 
tional extravagance. Though as we had fewer Courts now 
to correſpond with than at other periods, it was not very 
eaſy to underſtand why the charges on that ſcore ſhould now 
be greater than at any other period. All, theſe items were 
| Prone huddled together, and crowded into the Civil 
_ Liſt, becauſe it was thought more prudent to pay them out 
of the Civil Liſt, than to expoſe them under a diſtinct head 
to the inſpeQion of a Committee. It might therefore be 


. .gonvenient for the right hon: Gentleman to come down with 


one ſweeping clauſe, and get rid of them all at once. This 
K | EE * | 355 1 1 the 
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the hon. Gentlemap might think accounting. well for the 
charges, but he.wouJd nat act rightly, and as his duty pre- 
ibed, if he, permitted ſuch a mode of accounting for the 
to. pals, by unnotiged and unreproyed., The Committee wou 
allo perbags Fe] it their nk tq,enquire more nearly inte 
ſhe nature and amount of theſe charges, or, at leaſt, he muſt 
Sant e to pauſe before they conſented to burthen their 
conſtituents with an enormous ſum, to which they now ſee 
that the expences of. Secretaries of State have encxeaſed dur- 
ing ſo. ſhort a period. There were many Gentlemen who 
perhaps imagined” that this extraordinary excreaſe of ex- 
pence, of which they heard him complaining, included the 
amount of Secret Service Money: No- there was no ſuch 
thing. If, therefore, the Civil Liſt was in arrear, ſhould 
gere not be adduced ſome reaſon or pretence to account for 
it? During the American war there was no money paid ex- 
preſsly for ſecret ſervices, but hoy does that matter ſtand 
now? Is is not true, that within the laſt three years, the 
Houſe has voted no leſs a ſum than three hundred thouſand 
pounds for Secret Service Money? He did not pretend to ſay 
| (for he would ſay nothing that he was not able to prove) 
that this immenſe ſum was miſapplied, but at leaſt he might 
ſay that it was a large ſum to be voted away without any ac- 
count. whatever being given of how it was applied. The 
right hon. Gentleman ſays, that this charge is recognized by 
Mr. Burke's Bill—it may be ſo, and that it only exceeds the 
charge of 1782 by ſeventeen thouſand pounds. But the 
Houle, he thought, ſhould interpoſe, and demand à ſatis- 
factory anſwer, why. it was now ſwelled to ſuch an amount 
as near a million in three years, a ſum which the oldeſt 
member preſent. never heard of being applied to ſuch pur- 
paſes, and which it was ſtrange indeed if ſuch extravagance 
Was allowed to go on without enquiry, of any kind or ſort. 
To all this Secret Service Money contingencies were added 
to the amount of. fifty-one thouſand pounds. But however 
well they might be applied, he was juſtified in diſſenting to 
the propoſal, till a 2 and Ae account was pro- 
duell. . 


CY 


j He had. alſo the. beſt grounds for objecting to the law 50 


charges enumerated by the right hon. Gentleman. Had not 
theſe charges, within the ſhort ſpace of three years, ameunt- 
od to no leſs than fifty-two thouſand eight hundred pounds. 


The. Solicitor of the Treaſury had a ſam alloted to him in 


les of all charges —fifty-eight thouſand poynds had there- 


fore 
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fore beth Expended in Treaſury Law only, (Here Mr. Pitt 
was obſerved to ſmile.) —The right hon. Gemleman (con- 
tinued Mr. Tietney) may ſmile it he pleaſes; but for his part 
be muſt "Took grave, when he reflected on the manner in 
Which that mofley was ſpent. The increaſe of theſe lad 
charges the right hon. Gentleman thinks proper to aſcribs 
to the critical ſituation of public affairs, and to the contagion 
of pernicious principles, the propagation of which cauſed u 
__ greater-quantity of erinies—if that were true; it was to be 
lamented; but the truth of it was not made out. It has not 
been ſtated why more Counſel had been employed in exi- 
minal proſeeutions than at other periods; it has not been 
ſtated, why witdeſſes for the Crown have been more ot tefs- 
liberally remunerated, and how much was ex pended in their 
entertaintnent. Sihcerely did he with that the matter might 
be clofely examined into; it would then appear whether 
this expence aroſe from attempts to increaſe an influence to 
which the Houſe ſhould put an end; ot be aſeribed to the 
multiplication of crimes, which it muſt deplore. Pefhaps 
ſuch an examination might bring to light the patronage that 
lurked under theſe law charges; it is not improbable, but 
that it was thought adviſeable to employ a t number of 
lawyers; many lawyers might be induced to trace Crimes to 4 
lengthened extent, becauſe by ſo tracing them they brought 
money into their pockets.— This was 4 poſſible and plain 
conjecture. Then, why not produce à plain àcebunt that 
might ſatisfactorily ſhew, whether theſe charges aroſe from 
the neceſſity of the caſe, or from an over - kind anxiety to 
oblige a certain profeſſion. Did the Committee attend to the 
ſum charged fot the Police? In theſe accounts there food! 
ten thouſand pounds before the name of Mr. Reeves, and if 
the Conſolidated Fund was inſpe&ed; there would be found 
eleven thouſand pounds more oppoſite the name of that Gen- 
tleman: then came fifteen thouſand pounds for the reim- 
burſement of /und/fes. The word ſundries afforded a ſhort 
and eotfhmodivus mode of ſtating an account, but none of the 
items were explained; and until they were duly laid upon 
the table, and accurately aſcertained, how could any Gentle-" 
man be juſtified in voting them? Surely the fifteen thouſand 
pounds for the, Meſſengers of the Home Department, and 
the enormous amount of the Secret Service money, loudly. 
called for ſome inveſtigation ; if there was, any thing in it 
which made it Inproper to be diſcloſed, why not refer the 
buſineſs to à Secret ee Is the public money to be 


, 
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ſquandered away without any explanation on the one ſide, 


or inveſtigation upon the other? Theſe were the general 


reaſons which induced and -authoriſed, him to object to the 


accounts, ſuch as they now lie upon the table. He could = 


not ſay that this or that particular account was wrong, all 
he contended was, that ſome other kind of acesunt ought to 
have been preſented, to ſatisfy Gentlemen that were leſs. 
eaſy to be ſatisfied than himſelf. Whatever the good of the, 
public ſervice really required he was always ready to vote, 
and he was ready to vote the propoſed eſtabliſhment for the 
two Princes, if the Civil Liſt was not able to bear it. But 
the. queſtion was with him, whether the Civil Liſt was not 
able to bear it, or why it was not? As to exonerating the 
Civil Liſt from relieving the wants of the Royal Family, he 
never could be brought to agree to it. If the Royal Chil- 
dren ſtand in need of money, they ſhould apply (Where the 
application would be natural) to their Royal Father, as the 
ſons of every Gentleman in the Houſe apply in ſuch neceſſi- 
ties to their fathers; for their Royal Father has an allowance 
ample in the extreme, and fully adequate for maintaining 
Britiſh dignity, a ſplendid houſehold, and a well regulated 


civil government. Beſides, were it duly | enquired into, it 


would be ſeen, that in round money there was laſt. year an 
addition of eleven hundred thouſand pounds made to he 
Civil Liſt, Is it therefore too much to aſk that the Com- 


mittee would pauſe and ponder for a moment before they 


aſſented to the preſent propoſition ? not that he wiſhed them 
to pauſe before they relieved the Civil Liſt, and anſwered. 
preſſing temporary .exigencies, but before they voted "the 
permanent ſum of twenty-four thouſand pounds, Which 
would continue to weigh upon the country after that preſſure 


had been taken off. This Mr. Tierney proceeded to ſhew, 


by recurring to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Civil Liſt, and 
the terms and conditions upon which his Majeſty accepted 
it, and which he agreed to by the advice of his beſt friends. 

The charges on account ofthe | Royal F amily then 0 as 


follows: | 

Princeſs Dowager of Wales 1. L. 8 

Pince William Henry and Prince Frederick | r 
Duke of Vork — _ — 1, ooo 

Prince Frederick William | . 
Princes Auguſtaa Þ 8a ol oo" 997 25% 
Princeſs Matilda - | ml tO x Tre aft nant ant dy 
Duke of Cumberland — — — eee, ĩ »öV 
Princeſs Amelia — — — 9 ee jt 
Privy Purſe — _48;000 | 


Queen's Allowance . — 50, 0 


Total, e 211,990 8 


WAY 
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They now ſtand thus: The Prince of Wales has ſixty 
thouſand pounds per annum; —and here he would obſerse 
by the way, that on the right hon. Gentleman's principle, 
that the Reyal Father ſhould not bear the ex pences of his 
children, the Prince ought to have an allowance made to 
him for the maintenance of. the Princeſs Charlotte, Next 
came twelye thouſand * for his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York ; then forty-eight thouſand, which he pro- 
poſed as the eſtabliſhment of the four young Princes; four 
thouſand pounds. for the Dutcheſs of Cumberland; ſixty 


thouſand for the Privy Purſe, and fifty- eight thouſand for 


her Majeſty, in all 242, oool. which was the outſide claim 
Which the Royal Family could aſk, or ought to think of. 
Theſe charges, therefore, exceeded only by thirty-one thou- 
ſand pounds What his Majeſty had to pay at his acceſſion; 
and if, inſtead of the forty-eight thouſand, which he wiſnhed 
ſhould be granted to the Princes, there was only an allow- 
ance of twenty-four thouſand to be granted for two of them, 
then his Majeſty would be in poſſeſſion of thirty-one thouſand 
pounds more than when be firſt mounted the throne. The 
whole of the then charges for the Royal Family were paid 
aut of the Civil Liſt, and nothing ſhould” perſuade him to 
agree that they ſhould be now paid from any other ſource. 
If the Civil Liſt be not able to bear them, then economy 
muſt be reſorted to, and many uſeleſs places be reduced, by 


which means his Majeſty may be enabled to provide for his 5 
royal children, as every father wiſhes to provide for his, 


Without throwing new burdens upon his already over-bur- 
dened people. Nothing ſurely could tend more <ffeQually to 
damp that glow of affection with which the country is known 
10 cheriſh every branch o& the Royal Family. Should not 
the Committee, therefore, ſtep in between the right hon. 


Gentleman and the edium which, by the preſent meaſure, - 


he would bring upon the Royal Family; muſt not the Com- 
mittee plainly ſee, that the right hon. Gentleman is reſolved 
on eſtabliſhing bis own,. and the influence of the Crown, 
while he is dragging the Royal Family through the dirt, 
Mr. Tierney then proceeded: to enumerate the many addi- 
tions that of late years had been made to the Civil Liſt. In 
the year 1977 there was granted to it the ſum of 100,000}, 
which, after-providing for the whole Royal Family, made 
an addition to the Civil Liſt of 79,0001. Indeed, upon the 
'Whole it will be ſeen, that it came ſo near as the ſum. of 
z000l. of what. was now Wanted to anſwer the exigencies 
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of the Royal Family. With what face then could the 
right hon. Gentleman come down, and call upon the coun- 


try to relieve the Civil Liſt, eſpecially when the Committee 
recollected that the Royal Family was exempted from the 
Aſſeſſed Taxes of laſt year. This did not permit the caſe 
of the people, and of his Majeſty to be parallel. His Ma- 


zeſty did not feel the ſevere preſſure of that heavy burthen, 


but on every father in the country, and on the whole people 
at large, it preſſed with an overwhelming weight © 

There were many modes 'by which the charges on the 
Civil Liſt might be diminiſhed— was there not a' third Se- 


cretary of State whoſe office was allowed tobe uſeleſs? 


Might not ſome military expences, ſuch as thoſe incurred b 


building barracks, be ſpared or curtailed? There was alſo 
the Board of Controul, and many other offices that afford a 
wide field for reduction indeed there might be a reduction 
made of 10%,c00l. and the influence of the Crown ſtill 
ſtand as high as in the year 1582.” [Mr. Pitt again ſmiled.] 
Mr. "Tierney pledged himſelf to prove all he had advanced, 


and aſked why the Crown ſhould have all the patronage and 


the people all the burthens? He would alfo aſk why many 
of the places which were otherwiſe diſpoſed of, were not 
given to ſome of the young Princes? One of them was 
lately returned from an unhealthy climate, where he had 
ſerved 11 or 12 years in a military capacity. Why not have 
given him the government 'of the Cape 'of Good Hope, . 
which had emoluments annexed to it that amounted to the 
propoſed eſtabliſhment of twelve thouſand pounds per an- 
num In time of peace it was well known that it would 
not require continual reſidence. Such places were often 
filled by Deputy Governors. There was alſo the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon; with a ſalaty, &c. to the ſame amount; 
why not give that to another of the Princes? This would 
furniſh the 24,000], now called for. Though the people 
ſeemed ſilent out of doors; and patiently ſubmiſſive to their 
ſufferings, was it to be imagined that they did not think, ob- 
ſerve,” or reflect? Indeed, had not the right hon, Gentleman 


_ eſtabliſhed a reputation by his former ſpeeches'of being a 


great enemy to jJacobiniſm, the meaſure he brought forward 
this night might be truly looked upon as the moſt Jacobi- 
-nical that he could poſſibly have hit upon. It tended to 
render the King and all the Royal Family odious to the na- 
tion, and to impreſs the moſt unfavourable opinions on the 


public mind. By what he had faid upon the matter, he 
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only endeavoured to perform his duty, while he wiſhed, as 
ſincerely as the right hon. Gentleman, or any other man in 
the Houſe, to ſee the Royal Family enjoy every comfort and 
happineſs that a fond and generous nation was al ways eager 
to beſtow upon them. TOR ET Ia * 1 
The Chancellor the Excheguer ſaid, that of all the ſpeeches 
which he had heard the hon. Gentleman make, not one of 
them ſurpriſed him ſo much as that which he had juſt deli- 
vered. The charge of inconſiſtency was ſo trite, that it 
ſcarce deſerved to be noticed; but when the hon, Gentle- 
man told the Committee that he had acquired by his ſpeeches 
the reputation of being an enemy to Jacobiniſm, he was 
ſorry he could not return the remark, that his ſpeeches had 
a ſimilar tendency, and certainly the one which he had 
made that evening much leſs than any of thoſe which went 
before. It was a favourite theme with the hon. Gentleman to 
dwell upon his ſpeeches in that Houſe againſt an innovation 
- which had diſtracted Europe, and which, unleſs it could be 
| ſpeedily repreſſed, might yet diſorganize the whole civilized 
world. He was not aſhamed of owning that from his heart 
he hated Jacobiniſm, becauſe from his heart he believed the 
adherents to it ſought not the honourable poſt of conſerva- 
tors of the general tranquilility, but an empire over the 
fortunes, and the controul of the liberties of mankind. 
The hon. Gentleman might therefore, as much as he 
pleaſed, dwell with idle pleaſantry on the popular effect of 
his ſpeeches, but he could not poſſibly gratify his feelings 
more than always to claſs him among the moſt determined 
enemies of the ſyſtem of the Jacobins. The hon. Gentle- 
man pledged himſelf not to expreſs any diſreſpe& for the 
Royal Family, and in the ſame breath had accuſed him o 
having excited public odium againſt it by the preſent mea- 
- ſure. The truth was, that the hon. Gentleman had by miſ- 
repreſentation brought that odium on every branch of it 
which he had charged him to have provoked. The Com- 
mittee would recolle&t that he had in the courſe of the 
evening ſtated, that in 1786 an eſtimate had been ſubmitted 
to Parliament of the appropriation and expenditure of the 
Civil Liſt under eight different heads. The whole amount 
of the revenue of that inſtitution then was goo,oo0l. which 
in the ſtate of that period did not appear too much. The 
whole expenditure for the uſe of the Royal Family at that 
time was ſomewhat more than 200,000l. and at this mo- 
ment the expenditure in that branch is no mare. If in 
8 | 22 2 i times 
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times of perfect tranquilility,, when every thing was pro- 
ie Parliament did not think the remainder 


ore than ſufficient to ſupport the conſtitutional dignity of 
the Crown; in our own day, a period of general agitation, 
when every neceſſary of life muſt have riſen in price with 
the increaſed conſumption of the criſis, ſurely it was not 
too much to leave untouched what was ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport the ſplendour of the Crown, which all but 
open or diſguiſed Jacobins would acknowledge to be con- 
nected with the happineſs of the people, becauſe it was ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of one of the eſſential branches of 


the Conſtitution. It was alſo connected with the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, which did not more add to the-ſecurity 


of the Crown than that of individuals. The hon. Gentle- 


man agreed that the Royal perſons alluded to in the Meſſage 


were entitled to the ſums propoſed to be voted to them, but 
that he could not conſent to their being provided for by the 


public. He had taken the liberty on a former day of 
ſtating, that if any man could look fairly at the accounts on 
the table, under all the circumſtances of advance of price of 


every marketable commodity, it would moſt clearly appear 


that the Civil Lift cannot bear a ſingle ſhilling to be added 


to it, and not a ſhilling of retrenchment. The queſtion had 


not been fairly taken, How was it introduced by the hon. 
Gentleman? Why, by ſuppoſing that he (Mr. Pitt) had 


ſaid that the inability of the Civil Liſt to provide for the 


Princes was occaſioned by the preſſure of taxes. But he had 


not alluded to taxes. It was invidious to bring forward this 
queſtion in this way. What he had ſtated was, that the ex- 

nces of the Houſhold had increaſed with the increaſe on 
the articles of domeſtic conſumption. This would be de- 


| nied by no one. Yet the hon. Gentleman who appeared al- 
ways active to glean from every quarter materials for cen- 


ſore and obloquy, had not in the turbulence of his zeal for 


the public intereſt, glanced at thoſe obvious ſources of in- 
creaſed expenditure. Had the hon. Gentleman been but a 


firtle more attentive to his ſpeech in the opening, and lefs in- 


duſtrious to pervert facts, he would have recollected that he 
tated the heads of expenditure on the Civil Liſt to be eight. 


In four of which there had taken place no alteration fince 
the ſubje& was laſt before Parliament; three of them; con- 


fiſting of the expences of Foreign Miniſters, the increaſed 
expences of the Office of Secretary of State, and the Bill 
| for the expences paid out of the Lord Chamberlain and 


Treaſurer's 


— . 


— — 


1 


vs perſuaded there would not be more than one diſſentient 


= be ſaid, that whilſt the landed gentleman, the merchant, 
"© the tradeſman, and the mechanic, each in his claſs enjoyed 
the - increaſed comforts accruing to him from increaſed 
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Treaſurer's Office. If all theſe were faitly conſidered, he 


voice in the Committee—the voice of the hon. Gentleman. 
But: what was the aſſertion of the hon. Gentleman that 
the preſent ſum was aſked to increaſe the influence of the 
Crown. He has ſaid, that it is alſo wiſhed to make an ex- 
cluſive eſtabliſhment for the Royal. Family, yet the expence 
of that which was at all conneQted with the Royal Family 
had experienced no increaſe, while. departments wholly di- 
ſtin& from the Houſhold had been attended with all the ins 
creaſed expences. He was not however ſurpriſed at the 


allegation, for in the abſence of every means of N 
i 


* 


Miniſters and leſſening in the eſtimation of the prope, 
xecutive 


that were poſlible, the worth and value of the 


Government, the hon. Gentleman had ſufficient fertility of 


invention to create fictions, and animate into monſters the 
mere ſpectres of his gloomy mind. There indeed was no 
other ground of objection, but the ſurmiſe of this being an 
attempt to increafe the influence of the Crown; a ſurmiſe 
that could not ſurvive for one moment a patient and can- 
did examination of the items which formed his ſtatement. 
The hon. Gentleman ſays, that becauſe the hereditary 


lands were only a fair equivalent for the _— voted to the 


Civil Lift, it ſtill is a fair exchange after a lapſe of 40 years. 
It could not be denied, that as a mere bargain it continues 


unaffected by the change in the ſtate of property and the va- 


| lue of land; but who would be hardy enough to ſay, that 
if the revenues of the Civil Lift are for ever to continue 


ſtationary, the Crown has not been very greatly a loſer by 


the exchange? Will it be ſuppoſed, that under the circum- 


ſtances which extended the power of the country, its wealth 


was not increaſed? And would Gentlemen now ſay, that 
while individuals. have experienced an increaſe of wealth 


more than ſufficient to meet the increaſed expence in every 


branch of domeſtic œconomy, the Crown, which is the 
protector of property, the pride, the ornament, the boaſt 
and the glory of Great Britain, is not to receive in propor- 
tion the benefit of the growing wealth of the country? Is 
not to have imparted to it any of thoſe great benefits Which 
the community derives from our growing commerce, our 


flouriſhing manufactures, our unexampled proſperity? Would 


wealth, 


1 


a 
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wealth, the Crown, which was the guarantee to them all of 


ce at home, and honour and diſtinction abroad, is ſent 


back from Parliament to ſet about reducing its ſtrength, 
eclipſing its ſplendor—to ſeek in a retrenchment that is im- 


praQticable, the means of providing for two of the ſons of 


that ' auguſt Perſonage, in whoſe virtues the good ſee the 
meaſure of Chriſtian perfection, who is the idol of his 
family, and the cheriſhed benefactor of his people? But 
whoever in that Houſe, or out of it, were the friends of the 
Jacobins, he was certain it would be eaſily perceived that to 
refuſe to ſupport the Crown in its conſtitutional vigour and 
ſplendor, was not a very Anti-Jacobin doctrine. If after a 


war of peculiar diſaſter, not as at preſent, when every thing * 


which is brought forward for the dignity of Monarchy adds 
to the ſecurity of civilized nations, inaſmuch as it tends to 
check the progreſs of innovation and Jacobiniſm—a period 
when we could better feel the influence of that' wiſe and 
* virtuous, that beneficent and kind Sovereign who wears 
the Crown—if during the American war the people chear- 
fully, and as they ought, came forward to ſupport the 
Crown, how much more natural at this moment, after en- 
Joying the tranſcendant bleſſings of a reigu of 40 years! 
But even at that period it was found neceſſary to increaſe 
the revenue of the Civil Liſt to 909,00c]. He had already 
ſtated that in the branch of houſhold expehces no increaſe 
whatever had taken place ſince that period, and ſhould only 
call the attention of the Committee to the heads of charge, 


for the expences of the Foreign Service, the Law Expences, - 


and the ſums neceſſary for the Police. On this topic what 
had the hon. Gentleman oppoſed? Only a general argument, 
that he ſhould in no caſe admit of any ſum being paid but 
by the Civil Liſt for purpoſes connected with it. This Was 
quite ridiculous. But the hon. Gentleman appeared to aſk; 
« Are you deſiring to relieve the Civil Liſt from charges; 
are you afraid of aſking manfully of. Parliament what you 


wiſh to give to the Crown?” He was not afraid to aſk:Par- 


ment, becauſe the people of England were ready, as was 


their duty, to ſupport the Crown; nay, every man in the 


Houfe would, he truſted, ſhew his readineſs, except the hon. 
Gentleman. But what was the reaſon of the hon. Gentle- 
man's oppoſition? Why, that the crown lands had been 


- 


| exchanged for a grant to the Civil Liſt by Parliament, at a 


time when their produce was ſuch as to defray all the ex- 
pences of that eſtabliſhment? * Should even the crown 


— 


lands | . 
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lands have proved inadequate to {bear the neceſſary expence 
of the inſtitution, it would be no rule by which not to give 
any aid to the Sovereign. But the objection of the hon. 
Gentleman was eaſy anſwered. The hereditary crown 
lands after a period of 40. years of unuſual proſperity and 
glory, iduring which, every reſource of the country had in- 
.creaſed beyond all proportion, yielded a revenue much more 
than adequate to the expences of the Crown. He could 
not ſay what had been the average revenue of the laſt three 
: or four years, but from an account which he held in his 
hand, he found it to be 1, 398, oool. in the year 17913 ſo 
that if the Crown were at this moment in poſſeſſion of its 
hereditary domains, inſtead of being unable to bear at this 
day an increaſe of 24,000). per ann. it would be poſſeſſed of 
a ſurplus revenue of 600,000!. oyer and above the revenue 
voted to it by Parliament at the period of the exchange. 
Thus much he had ſhewn the fallacy of the hon. Gentle- 
an's arguments. Far from meeting the queſtion fairly, 
o had not ſaid one word in anſwer to his ſtatement, except 
by a perverſion of the operation of taxes, With regard to 
what the hon. Gentleman ſaid of the expences of the Fo- 
reign Department, the hon. Gentleman appeared to have 
taken it for granted that the expences of the Meſſengers 
might be greatly diminiſhed. This argument divided itſelf 
into two parts. The firſt was, the ſtrange obſervation of 
the hon. Gentleman, that ſince the inſtitution of Mail 
Coaches, the conveyance became ſo regular, prompt, and 
certain, that the buſineſs of the Secretary. of State had been 
reduced to the mere routine of office. But was it fair thus 
to under-rate the ſervices of men who ſo effentially bene- 
fited the community by their activity and perſeverance. . In. 
no period of our hiſtory had the neceſſity been ſo ſtrongly 
Felt of conſtant and quick communication between the Go- 
vernment and every corner of the Empire. Except the 
hon. Gentleman, not a man who heard him—he. helieved 
only a very few, and thoſe only the diſaffected and the worth- 
leſs out of doors, would regard with apathy and irreverence 
the exertions. of the Government arduouſly employed to 
ſuppreſs. rebellion, and diſcomfit treaſon, Who that re- 
flected on all the circumſtances of a recent period, when 
a ſyſtematic conſpiracy. had extended itſelf to every quarter 
of the kingdom, when the emiſſaries of ſedition, the agita- 
tors of revolt, the meditating harpies. of homicidal rapine 
fat in - murderous ſenate, decreeing the downfall of every 


. 


eſtabliſhment, the overthrow and total extinction of what- 
ever is pious, generous, or grand in our religious, civil, and 
political inftitutions—who, reflecting on ſuch a crifis, would 
make it the ſubjeR of regret, that thoſe Meſſengers whom 
the Government employed in the detection of plots and of 


traitors, had honourably received from the Civil Liſt a ſa- 


lary for their ſervices. Seeing that there had been an ex- 
ploſion of the treaſon in Ireland, remembering the detection 
of Iriſh treafon leagued with the enemies of the Empire, 


and with the Jacobins in this country, were we to be told 


that the office of the Secretary of State was mere routine ? 
What! was this routine of treaſon then to be caſt into the 
liſt of the abortive, or heavy-pacing periods of official rou- 
tine? The hon. Gentleman had too much good ſenſe for 
one moment to eſtimate in common the importance of the 
ſervices of ſuch periods. But another branch of the hon. 


Gentleman's argument was, that this being a period of war, 


we have fewer Ambaſſadors at Foreign Courts. Certainly 
it always happened that in every war there was ſome Court 
at which, from the nature of the conteſt, we could have 
no Ambaſſador. But would the hon. Gentleman ſay that 
the period of a general confederacy, or the time of form- 
ing a general connection with thoſe powers of Europe 
which could 'be engaged in the league againſt the com- 
mop enemy—was this a period when the expences of 
e Foreign Department could be diminiſhed? In fact 
they could not þe lefs than if we had our Miniſters reſiding 
at every Court of Enrope, or during a period of peace. As 
to the only remaining point—the hon. Gentleman had com- 


mented on what he had been pleaſed to call the enormous 


ſum for ſecret ſervice. He had ſtated, that 10, Ol. was 


N n having been paid to the Secretary of State; now 


the was, that it was into the Treaſury this ſum was 
paid to reimburſe a ſum which had been advanced for the 
| ieQion of treaſon. But in the very moment of reform 


and retrenchments, Parliament left the Secret Service Mo- 
ney untouched; and the reaſon it could -ndt be made the 
 fubje& of public inveſtigation was, that the nature of the 


uſes to which it muſt be applied, requires the utmoſt ſecrecy. 


On this ſubjeR, the Parliament had indeed enaQted a law, 
and he muſt think that law better than the theory of the 


hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman ſuppoſes that a 


large portion of the money for Sceret Service, was employed 
to procure political influence.” No' ſuch thing; It was 
contraty to all cuſtom, and neyer in one inſtance reſorted 
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to. If the hon. Gentleman ſhould, after all not be ſat isbed 
of this, then he could only ſay, that he would not loſe All te- 
ſpe for the hon. perſons who are bound by, oath in no other 
Way to appropriate, that money, and for the confidence of. ihe 
crown and the public i in their integrity and talents, by payin 
any reſpect to the opinion of the hon, Gentleman. Thef 
was, this ſubject had no connexion whatever with the queſ- 
tion before the Committee, and could only have been men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman from a total and abſolute igno- 
rance of its nature ; he would not ſay perverſion. What had 


been ſaid of the (increaſe in the branch of miſcellaneous ex- 


pences was equally incorrect. For, the increaſe in o rer 
ſpe& was balanced by other diminutions. This branch of 
inch had only increaſed goool. and it was with that 
ſmall, ſum government, as the hon. Gentleman had, thought 


fit to repreſent it, was io increaſe its political influence. 


However, ſhould the Houſe, expreſs a wiſh to that effect, 
when the Committee ſhould have made its report, he would 
have no objection to produce accounts of every article o 
charge. He hoped therefore that the miſrepreſentations and 
the perverſions of the hon, Gentleman would not have the 
effect intended. The ſum for miſcellaneous expences had 
no. connexion with political influence : it was incurred from 
an increaſe in domeſtic expences, and had been counter- 
balanced by a decreaſe in expences which limited the influ- 
ence of the crown, 

Mr. Tierney in reply, recapitulated ſome of his former 
ſtatements concerning the exceſs of the Civil Liſt at preſent 
Above what it had been when his Majeſty aſcended the 
throne, and that it was an exceſs to which the increaſed ex 
pences bore no kind of proportion. With teſpect to the 
truth of this afſertion being called in queſtion, hs the Royal 
Family paid no taxes, the right hon. Gentleman oppoſite 
him muſt recollect that he (Mr. Tierney) divided the Houſe , 
laſt Seſſion upon thai part of the Aſſeſſed Taxes Bill, which 
went to exempt the Royal Family from the payment of taxes 
under that Bill. But was he now to underſtand that theſe 
taxes were paid by the Royal Family ? If ſo, inſtead of hav- 
ing been in the minority, when, he divided the Houſe on the 
queſtion already mentioned, he was glad to find he had been 
in the majority. ' There was nothing invidious in his ment 
tioning the ſubject of their exemption from taxes, becauſe 
he did ſo only With a view of thewing that the expences at- 
tending the ſupport of the Royal F amy, did not encreaſe in 
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_ the. ſame proportion with thoſe of other perſons. With te- 
ſpect to the eftates of Gent)Jemen'havitig'encreaſed, their x- 
pences encreaſed alſo ; this was not the'caſe with the charges 
of the Civil Lift, for the ſalaries upon it remained the ſame, 
and there was no other encreaſe upbn it except the excels of 

36, oool. upon the different articles of living, as was ſtated in 
the Lord Steward's bill. He admitted that this encreaſed ex- 
panes might have been incurred, but it was more than ba- 
Tanced by a ſurplus of 52,000). part of which aroſe from a 

diminution of expences fince it was ſettled in the manner it 
now ſtood, and part from certain iſlands in the Weſt Indies. 

He conceived that the right hon. Gentleman was miſleading 

the Committee in his ſtatement concerning the enereaſe of th 
hereditary revenue of the Crown, which he did not believe 
would have ſo encreaſed if it had continued in the hands of 
the Crown. For inſtance, the revenue of the Poſt Office 
formed a part of it ; and he would aſk Gentlemen whether, 
if that revenue remained with the Crown, would they give 
up the privilege of franking, which had added ſo conſiderably 
© its increaſe ? And beſides, would it have all remained at 
the diſpoſal of the Crown? When King William had this 

- Tevenue, ſo much a week uſed to be taken away from it, ſo 

that he had received no more than a fixed allowance. But 
if his Majeſty was to take the hereditary revenue, he muſt 
take the conſolidated fund and its charges along with it ; by 

which means he would find the Civil Liſt more involved than 
it was at preſent. With regard to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had ſaid concerning Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins, he 
certainly had miſunderſtood” him; and he had only to ſay, 
that he would place his conduct in oppontuen to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, andlet the Houſe judge between them. 

Colonel Loꝛuther wiſhed that the hon. Gentleman who had 

mentioned the propriety of increaſing the eſtabliſhment, of 

the Prince of Wales, would inform the Houſe whether he 
had received any intimation, or had reaſbn to believe that his 

Royal Highneſs had incurred any debts ſince the laſt fettle- 

ment of his affairs, or in conſequence of any eſtabliſhment 

that might be neceſſary for the young Princeſs. 

Mr. Tierney ſaid, that he was not To much in the confi- 

| dence of his Royal Highneſs” as to be able to anſwer the 
queſtion, and though he could, he did not think he was call- 

Aon todo it upon the ſuggeſtion of any Member, however 
e de ae . 
Mr. 7310510. ſaid he was abliged-to the bon. Solonel for 
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. mentioning this ſubject, as it has furniſhed him ,with-an,op- 
portunity to ſtate officially to the Houſe, that his Royal High- 
_nefs the Prince of Wales had ever ſince the late ſettlement of 
his affairs, ſtricily complied with the terms of that agree 
ment; and that he maintained his royal offspring in all the 
dignity which was ſuitable; to her exalted rank and future ex- 
947 without incurring one wine of „ 
The Committee then divided | 

des (For the Reſolution} ts, ie] fe 83 

Noes —— — — | 4 — 9 0 

A ſimilar reſolution ref beging Prince Enel 1 us was 
then agreed to. 

The Houſe. being reſumed, the ather orders. of the tay 
were then deferted. 

Writs were ordered for the election at lien berg 1o-ferve 
for Old, Sarum, in the room of Charles W. Wynne, Efq. 
who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; New Radnor, in 
the room of Lord Malden, called up to the Houle of Lords. 

Adjourned. „ - EP 
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The time for i bs Windy reports on pefitions for pri 
vate Bills, was n dene to A1 the Fl of 0 
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3 Mete from the Lords acquainted the 1182 Ne tber ; 
Lordſhips. had agreed to the Matine Mutiny Bill, and to ſc- 
veral Naturalization, and Encloſure Bifls. | 

Ou, the motion of Mr. William Dundas, the Scots Note 
Bill went "through a . and the report was ordered 
to be received the next | 
Mr. Mainwarz ee that the Overſeer Anne ſtan nt Bill b be 
| a on edneſday next. 1 

3 A 2 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Buxton oppoſed the motion, on the ground that the 
day appvinted was too early; his: wiſh! was, that as the bill 
went materially to affect the police of the cbuntry, it ſhould 
be put in the hands of the different Magiſtrates, who might 
inſtruct their conſtituents how to Aer with 1 to ny 
further progreſs. LETT 
Mr. +imeon afſented'to- the delay, upon which Mr. Buxton 
withdrow his amendment. 
Mr. Alderman Curtis preſented a petition Fro the Piopri- 
etors of the legal Quays, praying for leave to be heard by 
Cue, againſt the Wet Dock Bill.— Leave granted. 
Mr. Abbot brought up the report of the Committec e on the 
expiring laws, which was ordered to be printed; © 
be report of the Committee of r ang Means was 
8 received and agreed to. 
The Land- Fax Amendment Bill went renn . Com- 
mittee ; the report was received, ordered to be printed, aue 
taken i into further conſideration on W n next. 


A. 4 2 F 
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On the motion for bringing up the report of the Cook 
mittee of Supply, in which an eſtabliſhment was voted foy 
the Princes Edward and Erneſt, , 
Mr. Abbot roſe, not, he ſaid, to oppoſe the bringing up of 
the report, but to explain the reaſons that influenced the vote 
which he had given upon this queſtion. From the papers al- 
ready on the table, it plainly appeared that the Civil Liſt, as 
it now ſtood, was unable to bear any further charge, as a load 
of debt eontracted during antecedent years hung heavily upon 
it, There appeared to him but two modes by which' this 
debt could be liquidated—either by reducing the Civil Lift, 
or by charging the debt upon the public revenue. No doubt, 
in conſequence of the reſolution of the Houſe paſſed iti Ws. 
the Houle had the privilege of examining and correcting the 
Civil Liſt Expenditure Whenever it appeared to them expe- 
dient ſo to do, and though perhaps ſome reduction might now 
be made in it without impairing the ſplendour of the Crown, 
yet that reduction would not goto a ſufficient extent to be any 
way applicable to the preſent purpoſes, and he was "er. 
broad]y to aſſert that in ſtrict juſtice to the Crown the pre- 
fent charge ſhould be borne by the public. To prove thi 
Mr. Abbat entered into a retroſpective view of the effabliſh= | * 
ment of the Civil Liſt, which his Majeſty accepted às an 
ae in lieu of his * and other revenues.” The 
Wo. ptefeut 
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preſent queſtion ought therefore to be held in the light of a | 
contract, and treated as fuch. The queſtion then would be, | | 
whether the Civil Lift, as it now ſtands, was a juſt and full | 


equivalent for the revenues relinquiſhed by the Crown. 
From all that ſtood recorded, upon this fubje&, it was evident 
that, notwithſtanding the various augmentations Which the 4 
Civil Liſt may have received, the amount of the Civil Lift Md 
{fill fell far mort of the revenues thus relinquithed by the al 
Crown. He had it therefore in contemplation to call for an | 
account and ſtatement both of rhe Civil Liſt for a number of | J | 
ears back, and alſo of the amount of the hereditary revenues | 18 
or a ſimilar period. This Gentleman might fee ſtated in 1 
the journals tor 1777, where a comparative ſtatetnent was tf 
drawn for 16 yeats between the Civil Liſt expenditure and | 
the amount of the hereditary revenyes. The Civil Liſt then | 
ſtood at 800,000]. and the revenues given up by the Crown ij 
far exceeded that ſum. They for three years exceeded the ſum | 
of a million, and a profit had come. to- the public from them 104 
of two million five huundred thouſatid pounds, above all the | 
intermediate grants that had been made by Parliament. He 
underſtood, from a right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), that theſe revenues amounted to fourteen 
hundred thouſand pounds in the year 1791, and he made no 
doubt but that they continued in a ſimilar progreſs of en- 
creaſe ſince that period, | e 
Mr. Abbot then enumerated ſeveral of the branches of the 
revenue which formerly belonged to the Crown. Such as. 
the Hereditary Exciſe, the Poſt Office, and the Crown Lands, | ih 
Woods and Foreſts, the amount of the whole of which had 10 
of late years conſiderably increafed ſince they were relinquiſh- _ . i; 
ed by the Crown; it was his intention to move for an ac- 
count ſimiliar to that given in 1777, to be continued down 
to à late date, that the Tante wist ſee what the Crown had 
parted with, and what it had received. "When that account 
ſhould be on the table, together with the papers now before ' 
the'Houſe, Gentlemen would be ſenſible that either fooner 
or later the debts of the Civil Liſt muſt be liquidated. As . 
long as they exiſted, they muſt exift to the diſparagement of 
the Crown, and to the great diſtreſs of many individuals. Be- 
ſides, every Gentleman muſt be fenſible that the claim of 
juſtice ſhould be paramount to all plans of coeconomy. Tt way, 
therefore, his defign to move for the account alluded to in 


ſome other ſtage of the preſent buſineſs. ' 
Mr. Tierney obſerved, that the hon. Gentleman had taken 
; . 4 Der Ri od t enen. e ; up 8 


** 
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vp Ivey as if the whole of the hereditary revenue, to 
which he had alluded, was at the diſpoſal of the Crown. But 
| derived to the public by this ſettlement with his Majeſty, 
when he accepted the Civil Liſt in lieu of theſe hereditary 


revenues, there might alſo be ſaid ſomething on the other ſide - | 


the queſtion. It accounts were to be brought forward, to 
ſhew how his Majeſty would now. be entitled to receive, if 

he had not accepted the ſum he did accept when he aſcended 
the Throne, there ſhould alſo be brought forward ſums of 
money his Majeſty had, from time to time received by way 
of intereſt, on account of the Dutchy of Cornwall, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer himſelf would not 

pv net, theſe were ſums which belonged to his Royal 

ighnels the Prince of Wales during his minority. The 
amount, was very conſiderable ; he had heard not leſs than 


250,000l. perhaps. This was a matter that ought to be en- 


quired into; if the public were to be told that his Majeſty 
was ſo great a loſer by the ſettlement that was made between 
him and Parliament on his coming to the throne; and, If 
85 ſhould be any conſiderable ſurplus on account of the 

utchy, of Cornwall,, received by the Crown, during the 


minority of the Prince of Wales, it ought to be given to his 
Royal Highneſs, to be, by him, applied to the reduction of 


his debts. Gentlemen ſhould remember, when they talked 


of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, that they muſt have 


been ſubject to whatever charges the-Houſe ſhould have 


chuſed to lay upon them; and he apprehended; that when 
the matter came to be fully inveſtigated, there could not be 


much difference of opinion between ſenſible men upon it. 


They would ſee it in the light of a bargain fully underſtood . 
on behalf of his Majeſty when he agreed to it. The Civil 
Liſt was then thought equal to all that was 1 7 on be- 


half of his Majeſty, that is, equal to all which his Majeſty's 


wants ſhould require. But, to throw out generally, that the 
Crown has acted bountifully for. the public, by giving up its 
hereditary revenues for a Civil Liſt, whick was inadequate to. 
the ſacrifice, for, that now thefe revenues would amount to 
1, 500, oool. was ſaying that which. he cguld not hear With 
patience, becauſe it was taking it for granted chat the Houſe F 


of Commons would never have interfered with any of, thel; 


revenues, although they came from the Exciſe and the Poſt - 


Office, and were the produce of taxes laid on the ſubject. 


That would be neither more nor Jeſs than Taying, that the 


” 


allowance 


- 


# hould be conſidered, that if ſuch vaſt advantages had been 
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| allowance to the Crown ſhould increaſe in exact proportion 
to the increaſe of adverſity i in the country, He did not' wiſh 
to ſay any more upon this ſubject at preſent, but he thought 
1 neceſſary to ſay this by way of anſwer to the ſentiments 
257 by the hon. Gentleman who had juſt ſpoken, 
he reſolutions' were then read and agreed to, and bills 
were ordered to be brought in purſuant to them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after adverting to the po 
er which the Ac of Parliament of the 18th of the oecfebt 
King gave to his Majeſty relative to the diſpoſition of 36,000]. 
per annum to ſome of the Princeſſes, his daughters, in 500 
er Royal Higneſs Princeſs Amelia was not included, mov 
Fe That the Act be read ;” which being done, 

He moved That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable his Majeſty to ſettle on her Royal Highneſs Princeſs 
Amelia part of the annuity of 30,c00l. per annum which 
his Majeſty is enabled to ſettle on his other three alt Ae 
out of his hereditary revenues, by virtue of the ſaid Act.“ 
Granted nem. con. 

The Bill for reſtricting the trade in flaves on the coaſt of 
Africa, within certain limits, was read a firſt time, and after 
a few words between Mr, Wilberforce and Mr. Dent, order- 
ed to be read a ſecond time on Thurſday next. 

The Engliſh Small Note Bill was read a third time 1 
paſſed. a 
LAND TAX REDEMPTION BILL. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the day 


on the Bill file facilitating the redemption of the Land Tax 
by Biſhops, &c. and Corporate Bodies. The order being 


read, he moved that it be an inſtruction to the Committee 


that they have power to amend both the Acts upon this ſub- 


je; which being agreed to, and the Houſe being! in a Com- 


mittee, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought up his nnd 
amendments, which were agreed to. The Houſe being re- 


ſumed, the report was received immeniately, and the further 


In the mega time the amendments were ordered to be N 


INCOME BILL. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved the order bf 
| the day on the Bill for extending the tt time for a wang, Af. 
fenen 87555 the e _ 
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cConſide ration of the ſubject was deferred to Wedneſday next. 
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Which being read, he ſaid, he had ſeveral amendments 
to propoſe to this Bill, and which he purpoſed doing in 


inſtruction to a Committee, &c. The ſubſtance of dhe 


amendments he had to offer, he would now ſtate. In the 


frſt place, there was to be propoſed an amendment, provid- 
ing that, in the firſt inſtance, the returns of income ſhould be 
delivered ſealed up, to be only opened by the Commiſſioners 
themſelves who were to make the aſſeſſment, or by clerks 
duly appointed by them. There were other regulations re- 


the ſame form as thoſe of the laſt Bill, that is, by way of 


lating to the Univerſities and the Cinque Ports. Alſo, as to 


qualification of the Commiſſioners in certain places. Alſo, 
with reſpect to the power of the Commercial Commiſſioners 
of the City of London, who, in caſe their aſſiſtants did not 
act, were to have power to appoint further aſſiſtants. Alſo, 
to allow à moderate diſcount for prompt payment. And 
alſo, to remove ſome verbal inaccuracies in the ſchedule, 
without making any alteration in the ſpirit or: fair ſenſe of it. 


And finally, he ſhould propoſe this day fortnight for making 


the returns. He then moved, that it be an inſtruction to the 
Committee that they have power. to explain aud amend the 
* faid AR. Ordered ; 

The Houſe being in a Committee, 

The Chanceller of the Exchequer brought up his amend- 
ments. 

Mr. IWilberfsrce Bird pointed out inaccuracies in the ſcale 
of aſſeſſment, ſuch, for inſtance, as that which made an in- 
come of 199]. per annum, better by about 18 ſhillings than 
that of 2031. by reaſon of the latter being brought into 2 
higher ſcale of duty than the former. He propoſed to amend 
the whole ſcale on this account. 

The Chancellor of the 7 
that this minute and fractional accuracy would perplex ke 


- computations a great deal too much, an evil which the Houle, 


on former diſcuſſions, had agreed to avoid, 

Mr. Jones wiſhed to know the effect of the prop po 2 
amendment as to the ſecrecy of delivering 1 in accounts ſealed. 
up 

"The Fo of the Exchequer explained, that his propo- 
ſal only was that the returns ſhould be delivered in, ſcaled up, 
and that they could only be. known in the firlt inſtancę by 


the Commiſſioners, but it had no reference afterwards to the 


collection of the ſum to be paid to the Collector. It was by 
no means the ſame plan as that which was under the manage- 
| | ment 


xchequer oppoſed it on the . | 


— — 


% 
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ment of Commercial Commiſſioners, nor did he think it 
proper it ſhould. | - 
Alter a fe words from Sir Fames Pulteney, Sir Jobn Sin- 
clair, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the amendments 
were agreed to. The Houſe being reſumed, the report was 
received immediately, and ordered to be taken into further 
| conſideration on Wedneſday next, and to be printed. 
Deferred the other orders of the day.—Adjourned. ; 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 12. 


The Mutiny Bill paſſed the Committee, and ſeveral pri- 
vate bills were read a ſtage each. —Adjourned till the next 
day. . | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 
TUESDAY, MARCH 12. 
The bills for ſettling an Income upon Princes Edward and 


ceſs Amelia, were read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a 

ſecond time the next day. 

The Herring Fiſhery Bill was ordered to be committed on 
Tueſday ſe'nnight. | 


On the queſtion for going into the Committee on the Par- 


tridge Shooting Bill, 
Mr. Pierrepoint ſaid, he was unavoidably abſent when this 
Bill was before the Houſe the other day, and he now had the 


firſt opportunity of declaring his ſentiments. The period of 


Partridge ſhooting had long commenced on the firſt of Sep- 
tember, and though it might have been altered by the late 
Act upon apparently good reaſons, yet he believed they were 
not well founded. The principab argument in favour of the 
late Bill was, that. it would preſerve the ſtanding corn; but 
he believed that, none would be found who either trampled 
down their own, or their-tenants' corn, One other object of 
the. bill he approved of, which reſtrained ſhooting after the 
firſt of September, for he was ſorry to learn that many qua- 
lified men, at the clofe of the feaſon, killed the birds in pairs. 


The meaſure he thought impottant ; for to induce landed yo. 
be- 


prictors to reſide on their eſtates, their amuſements mu 
regarded and conſulted. ' 


Sir M. Young repeated his. objections to this bill, which, 


he thought went to prefer ſporting to agriculture. 


o 
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. 


Erneſt Auguſtus, and that for providing an Annuity for Prin- 


— 
— — 4 
— 2 b. — 
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Mr. Shaw Lefeure defended the bill, and contended that 
"ſcarce any inſtances of proſecution for damage done to 
ſtanding corn had ever occurted. 

An inſtruction was moved to the Committee, i to inſert 2 
clauſe for the better preventing of treſpaſſes on ſtanding eorn. 

> Which was oppoled by Mr. Buxton, on the ground that 
the common law was already adequate to the prevention of 
this evil. 

The Speaker ſuggeſted, that it would be better to vary the 
words of the inſtruQion, by ſaying, '** to make more effec- 
tual proviſion.” 
The queſtion being put for the inſtruction to the Com- 
mittee, the Houſe divided, | 

Ayes (for the inſtruction) - - <- 17 
AGE = *** 

Another inſtruction was moved, for the better protection 
of Moor and Heath Game, Which was negatived. 

The Bill then went through the Committee, and it was 
ordered to be reported the next day. 


CIVIL LIST. 


Mr. Abbot moved for an account ſimilarto that which had 
been laid before the Houſe in 1777, ſhewing the amount of 
the monies applicable to the Expences of the Royal Eſta- 
bliſkment ; of the amount of the duties on wine licenſes 
| puter by Parliament to his late, Majeſty, and confirmed to 

s preſent Majeſty ; and alſo an account ſhewing what An- 
nuities have been granted by Parliament for the diſcharge” of 
8 debts on the Civil Liſt, from the 5th of January 1778 to 

ba of January 1799, diſtinguiſhing each year, fo far as 
me can be made out. Ordered. {18h 

9 17 Tierney.—“ 1 wiſl-to know whether i is the honour- 
able Gentleman's intention to found any motion on the pa- . 
per he has juſt moved for.” 

Mr. Abbot.—*« My object is to throw. every poflible light 
upon the ſtate of the Civil Lift, ſo that the Houſe and the 
public may really know how the ſubjeQ ſtands. L have no 
meaſure on my mind at preſent.” 


INDIA BUDGET. 


The Houſe maſa itſelf into a Committee of the ay 
Houſe, Lord Frederick Campbell in the Chair. 8 

Mr. Secretary Dundas then roſe and ſaid, that, in bringing 5 
forward the preſent ſtatement of India affairs, he felt bim- 


fall in n . pea the 2 


hy 


£ 
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- time it was uſually brought forward, he was laying before the 
Committee eſtimates, of the reſults of which he was alrea- 
dy poſſeſſed. At preſent it was his intention merely to ſtate 


the general outline, as, on a future >> rpg probably in 


the courſe of a few weeks, he propoſed to call the attention 
of the Houſe to the ſtate of India Accounts. He meant to 
move the uſual reſolutions reſpe2ing the eſtimates of 19797- 


98, that no chaſm might appear in the hiſtory of India af- 


fairs, and that a full record ſhould remain upon the Journals 
of the ſituation of their tranſactions. He hould not there- 
fore be under the neceſſity of treſpaſſing much on the time of 
the Houſe on the prefent occaſion. - The ſtatement he had to 
ſubmit conſiſted of two parts; the India accounts, properly 
To called, and thoſe at home connected with India affairs. It 
embraced the ſituation of each Preſidency, and comprehend- 
ed the general reſult of the whole, and contained likewiſe a 
view of the debts in India. This ſtatement would be found 
accurately explained in the following Abſtract of State- 
ments relative to the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, in 


1798 = 


BENGAL, BD * 
RBEvyEnves.—Avetage, 1794-5 to 1996-7 - 2 83,778,677 
s 1 — — 
Leſs than laſt year 56.615 
Eſtimated for 17967 - - 5,710,511 
Actual Amount * — 29 5,703,906 
Leſs than Eſtimate 6.605 
Caarcrs,—Eftimated for 1796-7 — 959 3.733,860 
Actual Amount — — - _ 3:862,942 
l More than Eſtimate 129.082 


Add exceſs of Charge to deficiency of Revenue, the Net 
Revenue is leſs than eſtimated 9 . 


: Nd the Net Revenue for this Nr n 
| ESTIMATES, 1797-8, 


— 
135,687 

— 
1 840,964 
2 . 6 4 1 / Segal 
HARGES A - - - - — 3.393.991 
* y s Net Revenue 1,849,857 

— _ n—ᷓ——— 

397942 

31,049 

— ö — 

Net 


- Revenues eſtimated more than actual 17 64 - 
Charges Ditto Ditto y oF = 


3B3 


| 
| 

| 

ö 

KB 
| 

li 

| 

1 


- 


: 
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.... MADRAS... 


a 


Objections formerly ſtated to drawing an average, do not 
exiſt in the ſame degree — the Revenues of Ceylon in 
1796-7, the only article to be deducted the average of 


the Revenues from 1994-5 to 1795-6 then is 


Company's Revenues, excluſive of ſubſidies in the, re- 
ſpective years, and Ceylon in 1796-7—the average 
1794-5 to 1796-7 more than average 1793-4 to 1795-6 


REVENUESs.—-Eſtimated for 1796-7 
Actual amount 
Leſs than Eſtimate 


CHARGES, Eſtimated for 1796-7 | 


Actual amount 


More than Eſtimate 


Add exceſs of Charge to deficiency of Revenue, the ac- 


tual account is worſe than the eſtimate 
And the Net Charge of this year is 


| ESTIMATES, 1797-$. 
REVENUES 


CHARGES 


Revenues eſtimated more than actual, 1796-7 
Charges Ditto 


Net Charge eſti 


year 


REVENUES. 


* 


ERARGES,—Efti 


aw 


Net Charge 


mated for 1797-8 leſs than 


BOMBAY. 


REVvENUES.—Average 1794-5 to 1796-7 
More than average ſtated laſt year 


—Eftimated for 1796-7 
Actual amount 


More than eſtimate 
mated for 1796-7 © 


| More than eftima te 


preceding 
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— eſtimated for 1797 · 8 more than preceding 
32 ear - - - — | 


7 
8,893 


1,846,074 


— — 


61,468 
2,159,402 
1,996,328 


163,074 


25,005, 228 
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Dedu& the exceſs of revenue from the exceſs of charge, 


- - the net charge is more than eſtimated - - 
' And the net charge of this year is 2 
| | ESTIMATES, 1797-$. | 
REVENUES - — — _ my 
CHARGES - - „ > — 
Net charge . a 
Revenues eſtimated more than 1 8 1796. 7 — 
Charges ditto ditto - 


Net charge eſtimated for 1797-8 leſs than preceding year 


BENCOOLEN and other SETTLEMENTS. 


Revenues of Fort 5 on "RW of three nds, 


1794-5.t0 1796-7 
Charges ditto ditto — w 1 = 


Net charge — 


e from Bengal to 3 1. Pinang, Ge. l 
for 1796-7 — 


The actual amount was - . 
Being more than eſtimated - 
EO Ry RE 1797-8 neat be. 5 
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4. 
32,874 


— — — 


5257888 


3194100 
$44,050 


3247949 


— => en 


3,163 
2,225 


- 


RESULT OF THE YEAR 3796-7, COLLECTIVELY. 


8,016, 171 


7, 13,2 59 


902,912 


101,90 


301,722 


d 


426,347 


Rovpnves —Ben al - - 5,703,906 
Madras ib” - — 1,996,328 
I Bombay = . 315,937 
CHarGEs,—Bengal be” - 23,862,942 
Madras - - — 2,408,492 
Bombay * — 847,825 
Net Revenues of the three Prefidencies - 1 8 
| % ner. ern to . , — 
| Remainder 
33 Deus eme on the Debts— 
Bengal 352,325 
Madras — | — * 37,040 
JJ 
f 5 0 | ' $i Tan N 


| Net Supplies from the Territorial Revenues 217-4: * 


3741375 
Add 
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 Add—Amount Sales of Imports, Certificates, &e, 361706 
— — 
mount applicable to purchaſe of inveſtments, PSOne EE 
of Commercial Charges, &c. - 756,873 
E actually advanced for purchaſt of Inveſtment, 
r of Commercial Charges, and in aid of the y N 
hina e e ; 
ay Ben N OS - 1,202,394 
Ma — 0 W 64 0 642, % 8 
Bombay Eine Ss | 286,913 
n 8 en 


— — 2,149,538 


' Exceeds anwont applicable from Reyenues as above 
Cargoes invoiced to Europe in 1796-7, with charges 


GENERAL VIEW. 


es RESULT op ESTIMATES, 1797-8, COLLECTIVELY, 
Revenues. —Bcngal 8 - 


1,392,725 
1,877,438 


$8,397,625 


5,743,848 | 
Madras © . 2,334,676 
Bombay * = 319,101 
Cuancrs—Bengal eee e IOW 393,992 
| Madras - - | 2,838 
. — — — 44,050 


- at eſtimated 13 al the three Prefdencies 
E: xr aa to Bencoolen, &c, ' . 0 


Nemainder 
DiduR further—Interſ on the + Debts 3 


Ad tn el Amount, Sales of f Imports, and Ss. 
ficntes, Kc. 


— 7, 


h 17764749 


DD... IR 


2,090,908 
576,775 


$14,137 
500,336 


| —— 


Amends eftimated tobe applicable in 1797-8, to the pur. 
_ chaſe of ö payment of Combereial Saia, 


c. 
Amount fiated laſt year eee ON ga ly ve 
| Amount this year | A 3 
| Thereaſs 5 
bass westen in the your i . Bb: 


DEBTS BEATING INTEREST. 


— year: " 64D r 
Amount this year. WES: - - 


1,014,467 


7,146,084 


9,294-539 


— 


2,148,458 


— —— 


8 40>. 


S8. 
7,479,162 


Increaſe 


1 


— 
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4. 
Inereaſe of debt beariog intereſt : 1418389, 
N Amount of intereſt payable by accounts of laſt year 419,345 
Amount of intereſt payable by accounts of this year 576,775 
Increaſe of intereſt payable annually X 157,470 
ASSETS IN INDIA. : | 
Conſiſting of Caſh, Goods, &c. laſt + - 8,958,669 
Ditto, by the preſent ſtatements | . 10,531,145 
Increaſe of Aſſcts > - - - 1,572,476 | 
— — 


Depvecr, Increaſe of Aſſets from the above increaſe of 
debts, the ſtate of the Compapy' 4 n in India is 


worſe by - 3 5g8 575979 
HOME ACCOUNTS, 
Aggregate _ of fales . — 6,05 3, 
Leſs than laſt — 2,198,908 ö 
Difference in + IA 8 goods alone 1,434,388 
Private trade more than laſt year - . 30,746 
Remaining difference in ſale of Dutch good. 
Sales of Company's goods animated at — - 6,284,288 
Actually amounted to - - 4,718, 823 
| Leſs than eſtimated - * 1,566,060 
Receipts on ſale of Company's goods, eſtimated at $6,555,116 
Actually amounted to - 5,946,462 
Receipt leſs than eſtimated at 25 — "> © 608,648 
Charges and profit on private n eſmated - 196,000 
Actually amounted to . - - | 1x 5,808 
Leſs than eſtimate . — — — $0,192 


GENERAL RESULT. ER 
3 at cloſe of the 2 1797-8, pn to be again the 
t pany 1,836,320 
AA balance in conſequence of iſſue of bonds, of aid by 
loans, and of ſmaller rt! for n * than ex- 2 
pected—as in favour - $49,646 
— 
R the balance of caſh better than eſtimated *  , 2,376,966 
ESTIMATES, 1798-9, | 
| Receipt for Sales of N Goods - $+905,937 


RESULT, : 
Aue calculating on a payment to the Bunk amounting to | 
$09,000l, 


— . 2 
-* Y 
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$00,0001, and a large ſum for freight, without reckoning an L. 
- Increaſe of Capital, iſſue of Bonds or Loans, the balance | 
1 the Company on 1ſt March, 1799, expected to be 1,318,937 


DEBTS AT HOME. © | 
In Marek, 1797 | - . oy —¹ 3 1:916-459 


In March, _ 8 — — 7,284,694 
| Decreaſe 8 cls 631,765 
Aﬀets ; at home and afloat on it March, 1797 — 12,476,813 
Ditto | on 1ſt March, 1998 - 13,211,378 
— ̃ Ü uU oe on — 172345557 
Adding increaſe of Aﬀets to the above decreaſe of W the | | 
ſtate of affairs at home appears better - | 15366, 322 


iy 


CHINA AND sr. HELENA. - 
Mee ut China laſt year in favour = . 279,250 


Ditto this year againſt - 718,945 
— — 4 
Difference at China againſt = 1 998,195 
Balance at St. Helena laſt year os, 38,463 
Ditto this year CREE HI 5442.48 
- Decreaſe at St. Helena — - 4,215 
Leſs at China and St. Helena Rs reg. af 1,002,410 
GENERAL COMPARISON OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 
Increaſe of Debts in India — = wo 2,148,455 
Decreaſe of Debts at home 1 — 3 - 631,765 
» Increaſe of Debts SITES 0 ng 1,861,690 | 
Increaſe of Aſſets in India - - . 1,572,476 | 
Increaſe of Aſſets at home - Pos 734+557 
31 Ot £26.17 06052 
— DEpvcT—Balance at China and St, Helen leſs 1,002,410 
Net increaſe of Aﬀets e 13 1,304, 623 8 


The increaſe of Debt, or the general tate of the Com any” 's 
concerns is, in this __ worſe than at the cloſe of the laſt 


212,067 
— of four ſhips from Bombay, uerived in time for in- C4 f | 
ſertion in the home accounts = . 201,153 
Tue total then is * 413,0 


Having 
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Having gone through this ſtatement, Mr. Dundas then 
proceeded to ſum up the whole. The general refult was, Hy 
that, notwithſtanding the check given to the progreſs of the 
proſperity of the Company's affairs by the war in India, it 
appeared that, in the courſe of eleven years, the revenues of 
India had improved to the extent of eleven millions ſterling, 
It was true indeed that the debts of the Company in India 
had increaſed to a degree which he much Bipororel, and 
for the prevention of which meaſures ſhould be taken. This 
encreaſe, however, did not prove that the Company's affairs 
were in a worſe ſituation, becauſe, in proportion as their 
debt increaſed abroad, their aſſets at home had increaſed. It 
was natural that the Eaſt India Company, as a commercial 
body, ſhould be defirous to extend their commerce and to 
augment their ſales. When they did act in this manner, it 
was neceffary at the ſame time to remind them, that t ey 
were not only a trading company, but that, in their han 
were entruſted the imperial refources of India. If they * 
on to ſwell the amount of their ſales in Leadenhall ſtreet; a | 
to increaſe their aſſets here, it would be neceſſary to tell them 
that they muſt repay in India the debts they were contract- 
ing in the proſecution of their commercial views. Certain 
it was that there was no difficulty in extending the commerce 
of India; there was no want of ſupply of goods, both for 
home conſumption and foreign export. It was clear, in- 
deed, that the wealth to be brought from India exceeded 
the means of the Company to embrace. This was indeed a 
ſerious conſideration, and it was one of ſuch a nature as to 
demand a prompt and efficacious remedy, Much had been 
lately ſaid about clandeſtine trade. If that expreſſion was 
confined to denoting that trade which the ſervants of the 
Company carried on to the prejudice of their maſters, it was 
properly applied. If under that title, however, was claſſed 
that trade in the produce of India, carried on in neutral 
ſhips ; if it regarded that part of India commerce which the 
Company either could not overtake, or did not chuſe to take 
up, he then did differ from thoſe who made complaints of 
clandeſtine trade. If it was true, what was. confidently . 
ſtated, and which be believed, that from India five millions 
of wealth could annually be ſupplied to Europe, and that of 
this the capital and the ſhipping of the Company could bring 
' home no more than two'millions, it was a ſerigusTonſidera- 
nion forthe country. The intereſt of the Empire required, 
that - thoſe whoſe it was to ſuperintend its concerns 
Vor. II. 1799 3 = ſhould 
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ſhould not allow thoſe advantages which the preſent ſtate of 
affairs preſented to be neglected, to allow the means of wealth 


and commerce in our power to remain unimproved. It was 
not fitting that any monoply ſhould be allowed to leave things 


in ſuch a ſtate, that out of five millions three ſhould be forced | | 


to come ſtraggling over to Europe, ' without the country en- 
Joying the benefits which the opportunity of this extended 
commerce. might afford. It was not fitting that this com- 


merce ſhould be obliged to find its way over in the veſſels of 
other nations, while it might contribute to increaſe our own - 


wealth, and to extend our own reſources. If the capital and 
ſhipping of the Eaſt India Company was not adequate to the 


enlarged field of commerce which was now opened, means 


muſt be taken to remedy the defect; meaſures muſt be de- 


viſed which would enable us to apply. the means, and-the en- 
terpriſe of this country, in ſach a manner as to embrace that 
commerce which tends ſo much to the intereſt of the empire, 


not only by the revenue which it affords in the firſt inſtance, - 


but by the tribute which, in; being again-exported, it draws 
from the other nations of Europe. Theſe hints he mere 


threw out at preſent. . Before the end of the ſeſſion, how- | 
ever, he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of ſome of his right hon. 
Friends, to come down with ſome. propoſitions on the ſub- 


Jet; and whatever talent, whatever ability and information 
there was in the country, ought to be exerted to extend and 


ſecure to this country thoſe advantages which our undiſputed 


pre-eminence in India trade enabled us to attain... When 


- 


that moment arrived, he ſhould enter more at large into a 


queſtion of fo much importance, and which involved ſuch 
aramount intereſts, He concluded with Wen his firſt 
Reſolution. 


Colonel Nod RY = that Ceylon was "mand in e ac- 
count, like the other parts. 


Mr. Secretary. Dundas ſaid, that it it was in u the een, but i 


he begged the Committee to remember, that the accounts, in 
general, were made of eſtimates. ariſing upon an average of 


three years. That could not be done with teſpect to Cey- 


lon, becauſe Ne had not been 1 in our poſſeſſion for three 
years. 

Colonel Wd nid, he was glad 8 the ſurplus wealth of 
India amounted to five millions ſterling, but there was a 


of what the right hon. Gentleman ſaid, on which he wilhed 
him to be more explicit, for if it ſhould go abroad as he had 
ſtated, there would be. a great alarm _—_ ho, ro” 


the.” 


* 


”” 
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of India Stock: they bad hitherto looked to the right hon. 
Gentleman as the protector of their chartered rights; he 
had u them a ſort of notice of bringing forward ſome 

meaſure that might. affect them in the poſſeſſion of theſe 
rights. Hewagreed with the right hon. Gentleman, that if, 
by the preſent arrangement of affairs of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, they cannot bring home all that wealth, ſome other 
arrangements muſt be made; but he begged the right hon. 
Gentleman would be more explicit on that head. Did he 
intend that if . r Sap Eaſt India Company ſhould have 
entire the monoply, that they ſhould continue to be the car- 
tiers from India? or did he intend that the trade from India 
ſhould in any manner be thrown open to the country in ge- 
neral? If the right hon. Gentleman had no ſuch intention 
as that of throwing the Eaſt India trade open, he hoped he 
would explain himfelf,' and prevent the alarm which muſt 
otherwiſe ariſe among Faſt India Proprietors, upon the "going 
abroad of part of what he had ſaid to-night.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas. The hon. Member wem to have 
miſapprebended me. It never entered iny imagination to 
deſtroy, or even to attack, the monoply of the Eaſt India 
Company. I might be acquitted of any ſuſpicion of that 
ſort, ſinice it is not long ſince I came forward for (and the 
Legiſlature granted) a renewal of the Charter of the Eaſt 
India Company; and therefore 1 can hardly be ſuſpected of 
having a with'to attack that charter. But I will go — 
and declare, that I am clear the Eaſt India Company's mo- 
noply muſt be ſupported to the full extent of enabling them 
to bring over to this country every ſingle rupee of Indian 
wealth which they can by poſbibility bring home. I have 
not ſaid they cannot do fo; 1;wiſh they may. But, as 10 
what I have ſaid going abroad, I confeſs I wifh it to go very 
widely abroad; that T hope the Eaſt India Company will 
continue to flouriſh in their commerce, and be able to brin 
home ALL the wealth of India: but, if the Eaſt India Com- 
pany ſhall not be able to bring home that wealth, ſome means 
muſt be provided by which that wealth, in ſhake ſhape. or 
other, ſhall come to Great Britain, rather than let it £0 in 
Ee. mi to ſome foreign ports. 

Colonel Mood was glad, he faid, to hear this explanation. 

The Reſolutions were then put and carried in the uſual 
| Gann and, the Houſe being reſumed, the” Report was or- 

dered to be received the next day. 

Rats 8 dei Dundas ger pt up the Repor of the Com- | 
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mittee appointed to inquire into and inſpect the examina- 


tions taken concerning the priſon in Clerken well. —Reterred | 
to a further Committee, and ordered to be printed. © 
I the other Orders of the Day —Adjourned. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13. 


On the ſecond reading of Rickets's Divorce Bill, Mr. Dal- 
Jas, as leading Counſel for Captain Rickets, ſtated the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe for which his client petitioned their, 
Lordſhips for a Bill to diſſolve the marriage between him 
and his N wife, and to enable him to marry again. It 
appeared by the evidence, that in the month of November, 
1793, Wm. Henry Rickets, Efq. was married to Lady 
Elizabeth Jane Lambert, ſpinſter and an infant, and daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Cavan; that they cohabited — 2 
from that time until the month of May, 1796, when Capt. 
Rickets, being appointed toa command in his Majeſty's navy, 
failed for the Welt Indies, and did not return to England till 
the month of June, 1798; that the fruit of their marriage 
was two daughters, who were born prior to the month of 
May, 1796, the period of Captain Rickets's departure ; that 
in December, 1797, ſhe entered into a criminal intercourſe 
and-an adulterous converſation with John Hargreaves, Eſq. 


| > Kr gr in the Lancaſhire fencibles, which adultery was 


roved; and that in Trinity Term, 1798, Captain 
Rickets brought an action againſt Captain Hargreaves in the 
Court of King's Bench, where he obtained judgment by de- 
fault, and damages to the amount of 1000l. 

The only part of the evidence which appeared to be in 
any reſpe& defective was that which went to prove the non- 
acceſs of Captain Rickets to Lady Elizabeth ſince his return 
to. England, and which evidence was neceſſary, in order to 
introduce into the Bill a clauſe of baſtardy againſt any iſſue 
which it was poſſible Lady Elizabeth 8 have by Cap- 
tain Rickets ſince. his return to England. Witneſſes with 
whom Captain Rickets had paſſed the greateſt part of his 
time ſince his return, gave evidence to that effect; and 


ſons who lived with Lady Elizabeth during that period, ſaid 
they did not know of Captain Rickets's having had acceſs to 


her. 
Lord 8 who preſided. inſtead. of the LinkChanodlion, ; 


faid that this * to dim ta be OTE ta 
ſupport 


/ 
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ſupport the baſtardizing clauſe. To prove non-acceſs it was 


neceſſary, according to the law, to give evidence as to eve 


day's proceceding of the party av long as he was 71rd guuruor ; 


Marta. 

The Biſhop of Nocheſler ſaid, he was adecided enemy to all 
baſtardizing clauſes 3 before they ſhould be admitted it ought 
to be proved, that there was not only a moral but a phyſical 
impoſſibility of access. 
| The Duke of Clarence ſaid, he acquieſced in the principle 
laid down by the Rev. Prelate; but if there was any cafe 
which admitted of exception it was the preſent, and whiclt 
the delicacy of the Counſel prevented them from preſſing. 
It was well known that Captain Rickets was nephew to the 
Earl of St. Vincent, whoſe title might deſcend to the iſſue of 
this marriage; it was neceffary, therefore, to watch over this 
caſe with particular anxiety, in order to prevent the title of 
that great and illuftrions character he had Juſt named, from 
devolving upon a ſpurious offspring. | ISO CINE” 

The Duke of Norfolk was againſt the principle of baſtardiz- 
ing clauſes in general, and obſerved, that according to the 
old law, there could be no proof of non-accefs brought while 
the huſbond was intra quatuor maria. He tecolledied a Caſe 
which, though he did not wiſh to remember the misfortuges 
of private families, it was neceſſary to quote on this occaſion. 
A gentleman, whoſe lady had committed adultery, and was 
delivered of a child twelve months after ſeparation, had te- 
ſided in a different country from where ſhe was during that 


time; yet the birth of this child, which had been ſtated as - 


evidence of the adultry, was nat allowed to be evidence of 
the baſtardy of the child. He only mentioned this as the 
old law, not wiſhing to a&t upon it in the preſent cafe ; here 
a linea might be drawn, the baſtardy clauſe might be limited 
to the period of five months after the return of Captain 
Rickets. ,, hs 


Lord Auckland thought that there was an over anxiety ſhewn 


in the preſent caſe, and that the end might be anſwered by 
adopting} the plan juſt recommended by the noble Duke. 
After ſome more obſervations from the Biſhop of Rocheſ- 


ter, the further hearing of evidence was poſtponed till the 


next day. 


at the bar in caſe he ſhould be called up. 
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Captain Rickets was attending, in order to be examined a 
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UNION WITH IRELAND. enn 


Lord Gremdi lie moved, that their Lordſhips be e 

for Tueſday next, in order to take into conſideration the pa- 
pers which lay upon the table relative to Ireland. 42 
Lord Holland ſaid, that as the queſtion concerning an 
5 Union was already conſidered in Ireland as at reſt, he hoped. 
the ſubje would not now be reſumed; for he conceived 
that any further diſcuſſion upon it would deprive us of the 
confidence of that party in Ireland who were friends to the 
Britiſh connection. 
Lord Grenville ſaid, he was ſatisfied that the meaſure was 
calculated to promote the intereſt not only of the Britiſh 
Empire at large, but of Ireland itſelf; and it was from that 
conviction that he perſevered in bringing i it before the con- 
ſide ration of the Houſe. _ 

'The queſtion was then put, and their Lordſhips were or- 
dered to be ſummoned on Tuesday next. Rs I 

en till next add 


' HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13. 


M. William Smith brought up the Slave-carrying Bill, 
which was read a firſt time, and ordered: to o be row a ſecond 
time the next day. | 
The Scots Small Note Bill was read a third time and 

paſſed. 

Mr. Blackburn obtained leave to bring! in a Bill for more 
effectually ſupplying the town of Liverpool with water. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt ſtated, that the Committee to whom Mr. 
Taylor's Petition for making certain alterations in the viei- 
nity of the Opera Houſe had been referred, having been of 
opinion that it was informal, he would now preſent a ſecond 
Petition to the ſame effect. The Petition was received, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The Report of the Bill for facilitating the Redemption of 
the Land Tax by Biſhops and Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, 
&c. was brought up, and ſeveral amendments were made | 
to the different clauſes. © ' | . 

The clauſe being read to prevent any appeal king plan | 
after a contract had been entered into, ſome | converſation 
aroſe between Sir William Pulteney and the Chancellor of: * 
| the Exchequer. _ 

Sir Willam "Ag put a caſe, to ſhew the injuſtice that 
might 


\ ' 


' 
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might ariſe from the operatin of the clauſe ;/ it was that of a 
man who may be-ſnppoſed to obtain, by improper means, 
the reduction of his land tax. This perſon, immediately 


after ſuch reduction, might enter into a contract to purchaſe 


his land tax; and by availing him of this contract, and of 
theſe reduced terms, he might occaſion an increaſe of the 


aſſeſſments of other perſons, who, in this caſe, would be 


deprived of the benefit of an appeal, merely becauſe the per- 
ſon above mentioned nad entered into a contract to buy up 
his land tax. This ſurely would be a groſs and flagrant 
injuſtice. 1 5 47985 - | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledged there might 
be ſome weight in the hon. Baronet's objection, but in his 
opinion it might eaſily be removed by the introduction of a 


proviſion to the following import, viz. that in caſes where 
any reduction had taken place in any man's land tax within 


three years, before he had entered into any contract to redeem 
it, a power of appeal ſhould lie againſt any ſuch reduction 


for three years after any ſuch contract had been entered into. 


Mr. Simeon, in corroboration of Sir William Pulteney's 
| obſervation, mentioned a circumſtance which had come to 
his knowledge, and which, though he was not prepared to 

prove at the bar of the Houſe, yet it was one that he could 
inſiſt upon, with full confidence that it was founded in truth. 
The circumſtance he alluded to was the caſe of a magiſtrate 


who, he believed, before the tax had paſſed into a law, but 


yet while it was in contemplation, had contrived to get into 
his poſſeſſion the books of the pariſh, which enabled him to 
make out a new ſet of books, in which he took occaſion to 
make a conſiderable reduction in his own aſſeſſment in the 


ariſh, where he poſſeſſed a very large property, and thus 


d increaſed the aſſeſſments of the other pariſhioners ; the 
old books were: ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed. | 
Mr. Elliſon was very anxious that the name of the magi- 
ſtrate who could have been guilty of ſuch a mean and ſhame- 
ful conduct might be brought to light, as ſuch conduct mult 


prove equally diſhonourable and injurious to the country: 
and he truſted that the gentlemen in the part of the country 
where the magiſtrate alluded to refided, would be induced 


to drag the infamy of the tranſaction into open day. The 
Houſe then divided on the clauſe, e e 
t t e, 0 | 
e 
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The proviſian reſpecting appeals, ed by the Chan- 
gollor of the Exchequer, was then int and the other 


chequer gave notice, that from the urgency there was of 

paſſing the Bill before the holidays, and from the anxiety 

with which many of the parties intereſted in it waited to 

ſee it paſs into a law, he ſhould be obliged to move that the 
Bill be read a third time the next day, 

A meſflage from the Lords ae quainted the Houſe that their 


Lordſhips had agreed to the Mutiny Bill, and to ſome Na- 


+ turalization Bills. 

The Hills for ſettling : an annuity of ek each upon 
the Princes Edward and Erneſt Auguſtus were read a fecond 
time, and ordered to be committed the next day. 

Alſo the Bill for enabling his Majeſty to ſettle on the Prin- 
ceſs Amelia a part of the $0,000) ſuch as $ was: ſettled on a the 
other Princeſſes. : | 

| The Garne Bill was reported. Tet 55 | 

The Report of the India Budget was brought: _ nity Or 
dered ta be taken into further conſideration on Friday next. 

The Bill for permitting Ships 10 ſail from Newfoundland 


. without Convoy was committed, and the report ordered to 


be received the next. 


be Overſeers * Aſfifiant Bill was committed, and the Mo. 


port ordered for Friday. 


Tbe other Orders of the Day were then poſtponed, and © 


er e 


HOUSE or LORDS. 
55 ruussnav, MARCH 14 Ie 


Their Lordſhips west into a Committee on Rickews Di. 

| vorce Bill, and the baſtardizing clauſe being read, 

Lord Kenyon oppoſed i it. He ſaid it was contrary to lau fo 
admit ſuch a clauſe as this into a bill upon fuch evidence. 
There had been no evidence of the non-acceſs for the whole 

. of the time, and therefdre ſuch a proceeding: would de both 
| harſh and illegal; 


e Ae the ed 
learned Lord for ſtating the law on the cafe. He wiſhed tio 


know, Whether the record of. the evidence which had been 
given at the bar of their Lordſhips, would be admiſſible in 


any proceſs which might be hereafter * with a view - | 
Lord | 


to AT the 3 


clauſes gone thraugh ; after which the Chancellor of the Ex- - 
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dut as ho jth opportunity was offered in the preſent caſe, it 
po 


Lor Lemon replied; ** No. To render evidence g 
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ogd and 
legal, parties muſt have power to croſs . examine all — »ay 


was impoſſible that the evidence given at their Lordſhips' Bar 
could go the Courts below.“ | W 3 
[In the courſe of the proceedings on this Bill in the Houſe 
the preceding day, Mts. Stratton, who lives with Lady Eliza- 
beth. Ricketts in eapaeſty of governeſs to her children, was 


examined, and on her | ecoſs-examination ſaid, that Lady 


lizabeth had ceaſed to have any intereoutſe with Capt. Har- 


ves from the month of June laſt; and that no impro- 


priety had been diſcovered in het conduct ſinice that period. 


Mr. Batmanns, who attended as edunſel on the part of 


Lady Elizabeth Rickets, then addseſſed their Lordſhips, ob- 


Terving that it was not the intention of his unfortunate client 


to add falſehoed to error, by diſputing the evidence in ſup- 


the [ſcandalous imp 


port of the Bill befote the Houſe; but Lady Elizabeth, 
though deeply -conſcious of her deviation from propriety, 
was alſo anxious to give an indignant and ſolemn denial to 


Capt. Hargreaves, of ſeductive practices on her part : that 


this aſperſion, though totally unſupported by evidence, had 


eireulated in the public 


prints, and had infficted another 
oruel Wound on the alteady agonized feelings of the Lady, 
who was ſhocked at the idea of appearing before theit Lord - 
ſhips and the public as a perſon abandoned to profligacy, or 


who had in any degree ſolicited the unhappy intercourſe of 


LS 


* 
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which” ſhe was the viclim: that | 
which ſhe had been betrayed, and the laſt ſtage of licentious 
depravity, there were many gradations ; nor ovght calumny 


to be permitted to W a miſguided fetale of that ftag- 


ment of tharaQer—that wreck of reputation to which the 
clings in her diſtreſs, atid by which the hopes to reach the 
haver of retitement and of penitence. ] 48 

The Duke of Clarence declured the great deference he 
felt for the general opinion of their Lordfhips, and his de- 


ſenſe of the Houſe. © | | Ma 
The whole Bill was then gute through by the Committee, 
and ordered to be reported, with amendtments, the next day. 
The ſeveral' Bills ou the table wet thitugh u ſtage re- 
c = A 


wh y 
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utation thrown out in the deferice of 


between the offence into - 
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termination never to puſs any matter contrary to the appatent 
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The Scotch Small Notes Bill, aud ſome private Bills were 
received from the Commons, and read à firſt time. 
The Orders of the Day being Giipoſed of, the ar 12 


| journed. 


Th” " 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


' THURSDAY MARCH. 14. 


The Partridge Shooting Bill was read a third time : and 
paſſed, on the motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

The Bill amending the Act for impoſing a duty on the 
articles of Indentures of Attorneys! Clerks was read a ſecond 
time and ordered to be committed to a Committee of the 
whole Houſe on EY on the motion of the Attorney 


% 


-General. 


The Bill for granting an annuity to their Royal High- | 
neſſes Princes Edward and Erneſt Auguſtus paſſed a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, and the wg a9 was ordered to 
be received the next day. 

As did alſo the Bill for the Annuity of her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs Amelia. 

The Bill for allowing Ships to ſail from certain Ports of 
the Iſland of Newfoundland, without Convoy, "paſſed a 
Committee of the whole Hauſe. and the Report was or- 
dered to be received the next day. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. . Smith moved the Order of the Day on the Bil 


for regulating the Shipping and Carrying Slaves from the 
Coaſt of Africa. 


The Order being read, 
Colonel Gaſcoigne ſaid, he did not ata to oppoſe the. gene; 
ral principle of this Bill, but to expreſs his deſire that a par- 
ticular clauſe in the Bill ſhould be rejected. He wiſhed 


therefore the further conſideration of this Bill ſhould be 


poſtponed until after the Aſſizes. 
Speaker informed the hon. Member he was not nor 
in ſeaſon to make his objection, for that the motion was 
only that the Bill be committed. There would be an p. 
portunity of oppoſing the meaſure. 
The queſtion for the commitment being put, Tatts} 
Mr. W. Smith moved, that this Bill be com itted. to a 
Committee of the whole Ow on Tueſday next. . 
One 
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Colonel Gaſcoigne ſaid, he roſe to oppoſe the commitment 


of this Bill on Tueſday, it being too early a day for it. His 


oonſtituents were materially intereſted in the matter; they 
had retained counſel, ſuch counſel were on the circuit. The 


ſame objections were made laſt year to this Bill, and the 


Bill did not paſs. Under theſe circumſtances be ſhould pro- 


poſe, that inſtead.of Tueſday next, be ſubſtituted, this day 


three weeks. . | 
Mr. V. Smith ſaid the Bill was preciſely the ſame as that 

which was entertained in the Houſe laſt year, but which was 

defeated by affected delays, ſuch as he conceived the preſent 


motion to be. The excuſe was now, that counſel were re- 
tained, and who were now on the circuit. They needed no 
counſel: the Members who oppoſed the Bill could urge. 


every objection to it, full as forcibly as any counſel could 
do; and as to any further time being neceſſary to meet this 


Bill, its opponents had had it in their hands for a twelve- 


month.... 
The Houſe divided, 1 
des (For the original motion) 28 þ Noes 36 
Mr. Henry Thornton moved the Order of th 
ſecond reading of 'the Bill for confining within certain li- 
mits, the Trade in Slaves on the Coaſt of Africa, The mo- 
tion, being put, 5 
Colonel Gaſcoigne ſaid, that as he totally diſapproved of 
the Bill, he ſhould at once give it his decided oppoſition. 
A Colony had been eſtabliſhed on the coaſt of Africa, 
which, diſclaiming any intention to trade in Slaves, had 
yet employed them. It were true they were employed un- 
der the ſpecious name of labourers, but the fact was, they 
were to all intents and purpoſes ſlaves. He believed the 


Company engaged in ghe adventure wholly from intereſted 


motives, and for theſe and other reaſons he muſt oppoſe the 
motion. 55 

Mr. Hawkins Brewne vindicated the Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Sierra Leone. He ſaid, they had under- 
taken a work which, if accompliſhed, would entitle them to 
the thanks of every friend of his ſpecies. The motives 


of the Company were not as the hon. Gentleman had im- 


puted to them, mere ſelf-intereſt, they had embarked in the 
ſcheme with the moſt perfect philantbropy, and their ſuc- 


ceſlive- diſappointments were met wy them with no other 


feeling than the regret at being f 


571 ted by adverſe ele- 
392 


mente 


e Day for the 
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ments in views of unbounded denovolence to their W 
creatures. I% 

Mr. Feel was originally of opinion,” that we cou! 
could only act aten with its known character for hu- 
manity by aboliſhing the Slave Trade, but recent events had 

roduced in him a change of opinion, and he firmly be- 
le ved the regulations adopted by the Gentlemen concerned 
in the trade, had produced the moſt ſalutary effects, and he 
was perſuaded it was carried on with as much humanity as 

ſible. He was againſt the preſent motion, and conſidered 
it merely the renewal of the laſt motion of the hen. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wilberforce) in another ſhape. He 1 apy it 
even indecent in this way to bring before the Houſe 
tions which had bcen already diſpoſed of in the cou of 
Seſſion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, that friendly as he 
was to the principle of the Bill, yet there being other im- 

rtant buſineſs to come on that evening which could not 
- all admit of delay, he wiſhed the preſent debate might be 
adjourned till after the other Orders of the Day ſhould be 
diſpoſed of 

Sir William Young ſuggeſted the propriety of poſtponing 
the debate to Monday next, as it might be late before the 
Orders of the Day were all diſpoſed of. we | 

This ſuggeſtion having been adopted, | 

Mr. William Smith obſerved, that what he had witneſſed 0 
often in that Houſe was again about to be acted. Not a mo- 
tion could be made, that in-the moſt diſtant way glanced at a 
favourite, but diabolical traffic, without provoking the moſt 
marked oppoſition or invidious motives for delay. He could 
not allow that any ſubje& could poſſibly occupy the atten- 
tion of the Houſe of more importance than the preſent; 
and certainly there could be no queſtion that it was more 
important than any tax bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
who moved for adjourning the debate, uniſormily told the 
Houſe that the traffic was contrary to humanity; that it 
diſgraced the country, and was diſhonourable to Parliament. 
However, he ſuppoſed the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Thornton) 
yielded to his right hon. Friend on this occaſion out of com- 
plaiſance. 

Mr. Thornton ſaid, that undoubtedly few bills could: . 
mare important than that before the Houſe; yet he was wit 
ling to accommodate public. wren, eſpecially as N 

V 
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lieved the right hon. Gentleman was preſſed in point of 
time. It was originally his intention to give an interval he- „ 
tween the ſecond reading and the Houſe going inta a Com- mM 

_ mittee, | We . | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not help ſaying a | 
few words. The hon. Member (Mr. Smith) had taken a | 
ery curious view of the ſubject, and drawn an inference | 

not at all 'warrantable from the fact. With re to the: 1 

Bill before the Houſe, he had the authority of the hon. ; | | 

; | 
ſ| 
| 
| 


Mover for ſtating, that no poſſible inconvenience could ariſe 
from the delay he propoſed ; for it was ſtated by that right 
hon. Gentleman that he conſented to the motion becauſe at 
any rate an interval would be given before going into the 
Committee. With relpeQ to the importance of tax bills, 
that was a fubje& on which difference of opinion would pre- | 
vail ; but he was ſure no well-wiſher of the country would | 
throw any obſtacle in the way of a Bill which formed a very | 
eſſential part of the public reſources of the country. It was | 
of importance—it was indeed indifpenfible to the public 4 
ſervice, that the Bills on Finance then before the Houſe 1 
ſhould paſs before the holidays: and as thefe were near, | 
delay would be attended with very great inconvenience. 8 


That the hon. Gentleman might not think it i t to 
h ills, was, 


proceed with every proper expedition in fuc 
however, for many reaſons, not improbable. | 
Mr. V. Smith explained. | x 
2 1 motion was now put, and agreed to without a. div ig- || 
n. 


INCOME TAX. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, that the 
Houſe do now reſolve itfelf into a Committee to conſides of. 
the Income Tax Bill as amended.. B44, 
The Houſe having reſolved itſelf accordingly into the ſaid. 
Committee, Mr. Sargeant in the chair, 1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the clauſe. order- 
ing the returns to be given in ſealed to the aſſeſſors, and 
in caſe the returns were not delivered by them unapened. to 
the commiſſioners, to make them liable in a penalty not ex- 
| Mr. Hobbouſe could not but object to this clauſe, in- 
l aſmuch as it appeared to him to be wholly nugatory in its 
tendency to- preſerve: ſecrecy. it had been gene: 
1 rally acknowledged, as deſirable, it evidently went to 
diminiſh the produce of the tax. He by no means could 


| conceive 


4 


— 


* 
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- cbnceive that enforcing ſecrecy to a greater degree than that 
ropoſed by the clauſe, would in the leaſt contribute to de- 
Has: the main object of the meaſure, and indeed unleſs the 
collector was ſworn to ſecrecy as well as the aſſeſſor, he was 
wholly. at a loſs to ſee what benefit could poſhibly.ariſe rom 

the operation of the propoſed clauſe. . 
Mx. Ryder obſerved, that the hon. Gentleman ſeemed to : 
Forget that the very principle of the Bill for taxing Income 
was that of its attaching. to every man's affairs a certain de- 
gree of publicity, without which it could not be carried into 
effect, and which was Wan with that er he wiſhed 
to have adopted. 
Sir James Pulteney roſe, not fo much tb oppoſe. the cauſe 
in lolo, as to expreſs a wiſh that it might be ſomewhat amend- 
ed agreeably to the ſuggeſtion of the honourable Gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt. He had already given his aſſent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, becauſe he was of opinion that the 2 
the war in 7 we were engaged, and the critical ſitua- 
don! in which the country ſtood, called for, and might juſtify 
ſuch a meaſure. On the particular point of ſecrecy he was 
not, however, ſatisfied, and he expected from what had 
fallen from the right bon. Gentleman in a former ſtage of 
the Bill, that he would extend the obligation of 3 to 
the callectors as well as the aſſeſſors. In this expectation 
he remained with the more anxiety, as he knew the de- 
ee of publicity given to the returns was the moſt un- 
palatable part of the meaſure, and prevented it from 
meeting with that degree of popularity with which other- 
wiſe it might be attended. He himſelf had witneſſed 
many inſtances in Which the returns, and their amount, 
as ſent in by particular individuals, had given riſe to 
many unpleaſant remarks, which could hat fall of proving 
highly offenſive to the feelings of thoſe individuals, and he 
made no doubt but that the ſame objection occurred in many 
other inſtances that did not come to his knowledge; it was 
therefore his earneſt wiſh that ſumetbing more ſhould be 
done towards ſecuring a proper and more extenſive degree of 
fecrecy, unleſs ſuch an attempt ſhould defeat the great ob- 
je& of the meaſure, to which he had always profeſſed him- 
ſelf a warm friend, becauſe the peculiar exigencies of the 
times and of the country made a meaſure that Promiſed to 
- be {lo efficacious, highly neceflary/and ons b for 
Mr. I. H. Browne could by no means owledge that the. 
- propoſed degree of ſecrecy could tend in the leaft to conciliate 
n to the meaſure, eſpecially if. the word was 9: be 
Mane. taken 


= 
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taken in the confined/ſenſe in which it ſeemed to be uſed by 
an hon. ' Baronet. - There were only two or three deſerip- 

tions of perſons in whoſe eyes it could appear to acquire a 
8 degree of popularity by a greater degree of ſecrecy. 

, "Theſe were perſons engaged in commerce to a large and 
complicated extent, or thoſe who were anxious to conceal. 
their unſound credit, perhaps to the detriment of the fair and 

- ſubſtantial trader ; others there: might be, who, from the 
peculiar caſt pf their feelings and prejudices, might feel 
hurt at the extent of publicity which was thought neceſſary 
to give effect to the meaſure ; but, in his mind, there was no 

effectual and ſufficient guard againſt fraud, except this ge- 
neral publicity. Without it, public ſpirit, zeal, and patriot- 
iſm, however forward they might be to anſwer the public 
exigencies, would prove of no avail. Indeed, every thing 
connected with the Conf itution of the Country turned upon 
= publicity, and he thought it ought and did charaRerize the 
| Bil as it now ſtood, and he would vote that it ſhould ſo re- 
Mr. Tierney ſaid that as he had already fully delivered his 
ſentiments upon the nature and tendency of the meaſure 
now before the Committee, he would not have ſaid a word 
more upon it, unleſs he had been particularly inſtructed by 
his conſtituents to complain of. the improper uſe that had been 
made by the aſſeſſors of the communications entruſted to their 
diſcretion. As the clauſe now ſtood, they would be under 
no reſtraint from divulging all they knew reſpecting the cir- 
cumſtances of individuals throughout the neighbourhood. | 
The clauſe, therefore, appeared to him to be a mockery, 1 
inſtead of a remedy, for it only went to defer the diſcloſure | 
until the returns had been made. This muſt generally be | 
felt as a great preſſure on the feelings of the public, and in 
his opinion, laws of this nature ſhould be made as palatable 
to the feelings as they ſhould be proportioned to the pockets | 
of the people. As the clauſe now ſtood, he could not con- | : 
ceiye how it could obtain any kind or fort of popularity; 1 
and it was difficult to conceive Why, for example, the be- | 
nefit of ſecrecy ſhould be extended to bankers, and withheld 
from their cuſtomers, a preference which, in his opinion, 0 
went to deſtroy that balance of advantages which ought to _ 
exiſt between theſe two deſcriptions of perſons. Neither 7 1 
could he comprehend why Weſt India planters were to be 
ſcreened from publicity, and permitted to make their re- | 
turns to the Commercial Commiſſioners. He would only 


add, 


—— — —— 
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the feelings and the prejudices of the peop 
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add, that he thought a ſound and libefal Id incline 
men in power to.ſhew ſome {mall degree of tenderneſs for 
le at large. ; 
Mr. Burden was of opinion that throwing a veil over the 
operation of the meaſure, would riſk-in a great degree the 
effet and benefit which was anxiouſly expected might re- 
ſult from it to the preſent perilous ſtate of the country; it 
would ſurely be the height of imprudence to riſk the fate of a 
meaſure, upon which the public ſervice ſo; neceſſarily de- 
pended, merely for the ſake of rendering it more popular. 
Sir . Pulteney denied that any additional checks on the 
ſums to be paid. in could ariſe from the propoſed publicity. 


They would be all paid in before this publicity was to take 


place; there were beſides ſufficient checks already” in the 
knowledge which the aſſeſſors, collectors and commiſ- | 
ſioners muſt naturally have of the cixcumſtances of the per- 


ſons whoſe returns they were authorifed to examine and 


GG | P | | "ID; 
Mr. Buxton was a friend to publicity, becauſe it was de- 
firable that thoſe who lived above their incomes ſhould have- 
the real ſtate of their fortunes expoſed. | ey 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he muſt have 
been altogether miſunderſtood by an hon. Baronet (Sir Fames 


 Pulteney) with regard to the greater or leſs degree of publi · 


city which ought to be given to the operation of the preſent 
meaſure. The ide he had thrown out on a former occaſion 
reſpecting this degree of publicity was very different from 
that which the hon. Baronet ſeetmed to conceive. All that 


he ment throughout the whole of the buſineſs was, that 


ſecrecy ſhould be enforced in the firſt inftance, and that 
publicity ſhould take place in the dernier reſort. There was 
a wide difference between obſerving ſecrecy reſpecting what 


was firſt given in, and upon that which was finally ſettled 
and acknowledged as a fair return. Fhis alone could prove 
an effeQtual check upon fraud. He had all along; and he 


ſtill contended for the ultimate publicity of the returns, as 
the only means of giving real effect to the meaſure, though 
he did not conceive it to be neceſſary in the firſt ſtages of its 
jon, He felt, and was convinced, that it would not 
only aid the produce of the tax, but that it would give fatis- 
faction to the country to fee what was paid by each indi- 


vidual. As to the objection made by an hot} Gentle 


(Mr. Tierney) reſpecting the tenderneſs ſhewn to Welt 
india planters, he could aſſure him that they by no means 
N e | * attempted 


- 


attempted to avoid payivg their due p 
their returns to the Commercial Cammi 
in this point aroſe from the idea that the Commercial Com- 
miſſioners were better acquainted with the nature of Weſt 
India eſtates than the ordinary Commiſſioners, becauſe ſuch 
Eſtates ſhould be viewed in the light of mercantile ſpecula- 


tions. It was alſo objected that this publicity would tend to 


make ſome perſons pay more than'they could well afford: if 
they did pay more, it was evidently to gratify their vanity, and 
if they ſtepped beyond their meaus in other roſpects, there 
ſhould be no favour ſhewn to them in this inſtance, as it 
would appear that the ſervice of their country was the only 
; exception in the extent of their expenditure, and it was his 
firm opinion that publicity was a great object as far as it was 
attainable, and if the queſtion was to be put upon the clauſe 
as it now ſtood, he would rather vote againſt it than _ 


to what the oppoſers of -it were deſirous to engraft u « ry irs 
id that 


Sir James and William Pultengy explained, and 


they would vote: againſt the clauſe, merely: with a view to 


ſee another leſs objectionable 2 poſed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved that the hon, 


Baronets were as competent to propoſe a new clauſe as he 


was : and he could not forbear expreſſing bis ſurpriſe, that 
they ſhould ſhrink from employing their tad and j inge. 
nuity in framing one. 


Sir James Pulteney offered to propoſe a dAlauſe, 


Mr. Alderman Combe wh rather again 1 clauſe i is u 


no ſtood. 
After a few EY WS. from Mr. N. 


and Me, 


Dent, the queſtion for ann ihs ae was put 3 ; yo” 


a the Houſe divided — : 
| Hes, SA e 15 4s » | 
| Nur, 1 „„ . ai | 


% OE. 
| - The Committee they went through the bill, and ſeveral 
clauſes were brought up by the Chancellor of the Fxchequery 
but none of them of much importanee. 


received the next day. 
Mr. Ryder gave notice, that in. conſequence of the cnor- 
mays. pejcs of gp „ Nook 


r ouſe on this ſub; 
L. 75. 3 E 


The 
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wan . 


The Houſe being reſumed, the Report was ondeted whe 


. 
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q Fi othet Orders of ag plies were then deferred. 


8 


Koser OF LORDS. ds 
FRA, MARCH 15. a ? 

"Mr. Ricketr s Divorce Bill was reported whh a 54 
ment, and ordered to be engroſſed. 

The Iriſh Sail Cloth Bill Was read a ſecond time, and 
committed for Monday. 

The Game Bill was brought From the Commons, and 
read a firſt time. : 

Several private Bills were read a third ü 
»The Cambricks and Lawns Bill was reported, . with 
amendments. —Adjourned till the next day. 


2 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


; RI DA, MARCH I5. © | 
Sir ibn Anderſon moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
racking the rate of porterage, to be taken by innkeepers 
| and other perſons in the City of London, Borough of South- 
1 | wark, and parts adjacent.—Granted. 
The Report of the Bill for granting an Annuity during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, to their Royal Highneſſes Princes 
Edward and Erneſt Auguſtus, was bronght up, agreed to, 
and the Bill was ordered to be read a third time the next day, 
if then engroſſed. 
The Bill for making proviſion. for her Royal Highneſs 
Princeſs Amelia paſſed through the ſame ſtag "a a 
Mr. Roſe moved the Order of the Day on the ſubject of 
the Scots Diſtiflery, which being read, and the Houſe 
havin reſolved itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
he obſerved it was deemed expedient to continue for three 
months, the preſent duties upon diſtilleries in Scotland. This 
ſubje& was under conſideration, and ſome permanent mea- 
ſure was about to be adopted. In the mean time the proven 
ulation was was propoſed to be continued. 
"Te then moved a reſolution to continue the font: regu- 
1 lation on the Scots Diſtillery for three months, Which was 
agreed to; and the Houſe being reſumed, the Report was 
ordered to 'be received the next day. 
Mr. Simeon moved the Order of the Day on the Overſeer b 


Afitant's s Bill. The order pong xa the Houſe . 
Iitlelt 


9 
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itſelf into a Committee of the; whole Houſe, 175 n 
On the Bill. 17 96617 7 19; 

The le of the Exchequer 88 » 2 N the, 
preſſure. of public buſineſs of importance, it was expedient, 
that this meaſure ſhould be made to give way; and therefore 
he recommended that the Chairman ſhould now report pro- 
greſs and aſk leave to fit again. Which being done, the fur- 
ther conſideration of this Bill was deferred to Monday next. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas brought up the Report of the 
Secret Commitiee on the ue of n Correſpond-. 
ence, &c.., 

The title of wy Report ein rea, it was * to be, 
MR 


i 


rity of the Houſe, He e 2 That the cy : 
mittee be at liberty to return theſe papers. —Ordered. . 


| ' REDEMPTION OF THE LAND TAX br BISHOPS, * . 

The Chancellor of the” Exchequer moved the Order of the 
Day for the third reading of the Bill for facilitatihg the - 
Redemption of the Land Tax by Biſhops and other Ecele- 
ſiaſtical Dignitaries, and Corporations, & c. 1 

Sir J. Pulleney proceeded to ſtate the Wee which he 


had urged on a former oecaſion to two. 8 55 of the Bill 5 


When * AH 
The Seoler begged leave to -dbſerys, tht as the objec 
tions did not go to the principle of the Bill, the 'moſt regular 


mode of proceeding woutt be to defer them until after the 
third reading, when the hon. Baronet at bring: chem 5 BA 


ward in the ſhape of amendments: | | 
The Bill was read a third time. pate ils 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer fect 1 the Bill - 

had branched out beyond the limit to Which he thought it 
might have been confined, and for that reaſon the preamble 
was defective, to remedy. which he propgſed that the pre- 


amble ſhould ſtate theſe words “ and to explain and amend' 
the ſaid Act.“ This Gig: he moved, ant the Houle 


agreed to it. I 
Sir V. Pulteney reſumed a oblirrationk upon two cloakes, ad 
which he conceived to be peculiarly objectionable; that by: . 


which the Lords of the Treaſury are authoriſed to advance 
| 3E2 THY eee 
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rhoney  Eeeteſiaſtical Corpormions to enable them to ere. 
deem their Land-tax, and the clauſe precluding On 
with .yeſpett- ts contracts already concluded wit 2 
miſſſoners. He thought that the only operation of the for- 
met elauſe would be to give riſe to an iniquitous and dif 
gruee ful ſyſtem of ftock-jobbing on the part of Miniſters or 
their agents; and he went inte a long train of argument to 
prove the injuſtice of the latter, upon which he was about to 
offer an — to allow three months fo! hearing Ler- 


tain appeals under the former AR. - 
This amendment was ſet aſide, to make way for nne 


which was propoſed by Mr. Ellifon, which os to leave out 
of the Bill the whole roy the clauſe for appointing by the 
2 ſeven Commiſſionets to judge 5 the value of the 
Land Tax belonging to Eerleſiaſtical Dignitaries, amt to 
rations, by his clauſe he contended to be wholly 
_ unconſtitutional, and, like the Delphic Oracle, tocateh 
ways; and he was ſorry to ſay, catch where it ovpht not. 
The Chunrellor of the Bebe er defended the — of 
the clauſe, as a meaſure for the benefit, inſtead of the injury, 
of Church and Corporation e 
The amendment was then put and negatived. | 
Sir W.. Pulteney's amendment was then diſcuſſed, and op- 
poſed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
Mr. Simeon took this opportunity to correct, in part, the 
ſtatement, he had made with reſpect to a M ſtrate. It was 
well known to thoſe who knew the individual to whom he 
alluded. In ſtating what he did, he had only ſaid he was 
informed that the former Age of rate had been burnt, . He 
had ſince. found that they were not burnt, that they were 
only cancelled. He wiſhed to cortect the error of his 5 G 
ment, for he ine to ſay, not 2 what was efſentrally, 
but alſo what was literally true. It did ap . that 2 
books were cancelled, and that certain perſons joined with | 
that individual in that act; whether fraudulently: or only - 
, erroneouſly, he ſhould not lay. Whether the effect of bad 
example, or ſomething of a more aggravated nature, might 
A hereafter z, for one of. the individuals implicated in 
the imputation, had ſubmitted to a courſe which would 
make his character the ſubje& of judicial examination, For 


that "a he ſhould fay nothing further on the point. at 


P'Mr. Vain and Me. Walker Ge ancti « fow words 
| on gender. * 8 
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Sir N. Pulteney replied to the obſeryatiotis of thie Chaa- | 
cellor of the Exchbqove. LY . 

The queſtion was then put on Sit Williain Hinge 
amendment, which was negatived without a divifion: / 
The Bill was afterwards read a third time, and paſſed. 
The Honſe then reſolved itſelf into a Committee of "48 
ply, to which the accounts prefemed by Mr. Long upon a 
former day were teferred. Among them were the ſum of 
150,000]. for Secret Service Money abroad fbr the 
1799; # ſum in aid of the Turkey Company, and s 
RNAP ibs all of which were'voted. 

On the motion of Mr. Secfetary Dimdas, the Valttber 
Exemption Bill went through a Committee, and the w__y 
was ordered to be received the next days 


PROVISIONAL CAVALKY BILL, 

The Houſe went alſo into a Committee upon the Provi- 

fronal Cavalry Bill, in which. Sir John Sinclair objected to 
reduction of their number.. 
r. Dundas ſaid, that when the meaſure was firſt pro 
poſed this body of men did not amount to more than 5000 
they now amounted to at leaſt 25,000 men ; and it would be 
acting teazingly and vexatiouſly unneceſſarily to keep ſuch 
a number of men at an immenſe expence, Which though 
the Country was very ready to bear, yet it would be impro- 
per in thoſe who adminiſtered its affairs, to permit thoſe ex- 
pences to be incurred to no purpoſe. 

Sir Fobn Sinclair thought it would be right to have the 
men muſtered, though it might be difficult to provide horſes 
for them. | 

Mr. Dundas ſaid, that it was his chtähtlan that the vacan⸗ 
cies ſhould be filled up, and the corps recruited, in the fame 
manner as in the Fencible Cavalry ; to which effect he then 
introduced a clauſe, which was agreed . | 
He allo propofed a clauſe for permitting the Provifiozial 

_ Cavalry to go on foreign ſervices,. if ſuch appeared to be 
their deſire, which clauſe was agreed to, ard the report or- 
dered to be received tlie next da 

The Houſe next reſolved Nia into a Committee upon 
the Bill for reducing the number of, militia men. now ſerving 
in-Eng „ 

Colonel 200 was proceeding to offer ſome odjeQiohs to 
it, When Mr. Dundas, obſerved, that it was not his inteatloti 


to your the ant at UT: bot e to put * in de 2 
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ſtate 35 might enable the country to judge of its merits : 
he likewiſe wiſhed that the Bill, as ame uded, might be print- 
ed, and that it be taken into further ee after the 
holidays, when the hon. Gentleman would have a full oppor- 
tunity of making any obſervations he might think proper. 
Mr. Dundas then moved ſeveral clauſes, which were agreed 
to, and the report of the Committee was received immedi- 
ately; the Bill ordered to be printed, and to be taken into 
further conſideration on Tueſday fortnigt. FN 
The Report on the India Budget was deferred: til Tust. 
day, and the Report on the Income Bill till the nex days... 
The other Orders of the 17 5 were then e datade and 
the Houſe ee he | . - 


— 


a 


Housk OF 13 


1e - SATURDAY, 'MARCH b W 
The Bill for ſettling 12,0001..a year, during his Majeſty 8 
pleaſure, on each of the Princes Edward and Erneſt; and 
alſo the Princeſs Amelia's Annuity Bill, were brought up 
from the Commons, read a firſt and Neun time, committed, 
and ordered to be read a third time on e to We 1 9 
the Houſe adjourned. Abe | 


- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16. 


The Bill ſettling an Annuity of 12, o00l. a year each on 
their Royal Highneſſes Princes Edward and Erneſt Au- 
guſtus, during his Majeſty's pleaſure, and alſo the Bill for 
enabling his Majeſty to make proviſion for her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs Amelia, were read a third time and paſſed. 

Mr. Sargent brought up the Report of the Committee af. 

Supply of the preceding day. 
Sir Jahn Sinclair laid, be ſaw no immediate neceſſi ity for | 
the Report being brought up now. A ſubject of this im- 
portance ought to be deferred until Monday, unleſs there 
was ſome evident neceſſity for diſpatch, in which caſe OF; 
| particular reaſon, ought to be aſſigned. 

The Chancellor w, the Bern ſaid, that the lar eſt vote 
in the Reſolutions in the Report was a ſum. for the . 
Clergy and Laity of France 260,000]. ), all the others were 
ſums voted after the fulleſt notice of the ſubjects to Which 
there had been ſome diſcuſſion ; he had heard no notice of. 
any * objection to any of wem. 5 

; r 
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Sir John Sinclair ſaid, he had often diſapproved of ws 


Wer ums of money, or tranſacting any other buſineſs 

great importance, on this day. It was Saturday, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament conſidered it as a day that was peculiarly 
their own,'and accordingly made arrangements, which cauſed 
their abſence from the Houſe. On this account, he was of 


opinion that buſineſs of importance ſhould be deferred until 
Monday, unleſs ſpecial reaſon ſhould be aſſigned for particular 
diſpatch. - He had heard no ſuch reaſon aſſigned. He objeQed 


therefore to the day; but that was not all, for he objected alſo 
to a ſum which had been voted, and now ſtood in the Report. 
It was new to the Conſtitution of this country to vote money 
on a defeQive eſtimate. - By an Act of the 20th George III. 


c. 40, certain proviſion was made, and one of the articles 


of this Report was directly contrary to that proviſion. It 
was alſo directly contrary to the uſage of Parliament to grant 
money for public ſervice, any otherwiſe than upon a proper 
eſtimate laid before them. He had looked at the eſtimate 
that was laid before the Houſe, and he did not think it was 
ſuch aneſtimate as would juſtify that Houſe in granting hl 
money ſtated in the Report : he therefore thought he ought 
not to aſſent to the vote now before the Houle. 


The Changllor of the Exchequer ſaid that Act, to which he 


ig Member had alluded, was an Act to repeal the provi- 
ſions of another, under which the Lords of the Treaſury had 
an unlimited difcretionary power over ſums of money to be 
raiſed under the heads therein ſpecified; and this was the 
Act which the hon. Gentleman thought was to be oppoſed 


to a vote that was definite in its object, and ſpecified in its 


amount. 
As to the other r dog, that tha — was r that 


was a propoſition which he did not diſpute with the hon. 


Gentleman ; and indeed he maintained that propoſition with 
confidence, and expreſſed it with the degree of emphaſis 
which belonged to it; but he knew of no natural incapacity 
in the Houſe on the Saturday ; it certainly had exerciſed its 
functions on that day. Had he been in any doubt about the 
propriety of the vote now propoſed, the hon. Member's ob- 
jections to it would have removed ſuch doubt. 


The different Reſolutions in the Report were then x O08 | 


and axes to. 
INxcOME BILL. 


Tue Chancellor f the Exchequer moved the Order of the 


Day 


} © 
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Yay on the Bill for altering, explaining, and amending the 
The Report being brought up, the amendments made in 
the Committee were read and agreed to, after which various 
clauſes were produced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by way of further amendment to the Bill; each clauſe being 
put and agreed to, FFF 
Mr. Jones ſaid he taok no exception to Saturday as a d- 
for public buſineſs; he was always ready t6 attend to h 
duty as a Member of that Houſe, But with reſpect to the 
Bill now before them, he had done all he could to underſtand 
it. He had ſpoken to a number of perfons whom he con- 
ſidered as poſſeſſing good intellefs, and they alſo declared 
they did not underſtand the Bill. As to the queſtion of ſe- 
crecy, with regard to the income of individuals, he owned 
it appeared to him to be a meaſure of an inquiſitorial nature. 
He wiſhed it were otherwiſe. The clauſes which were 


id to be in favour of ſecrecy appeared to him to be very in- 


adequate to their object. He wiſhed to ſee ſomething fur- 
ther done in that particular. That part of this ſubject was 
very repugnant. to the general feeling. The EE 

Council of London had thrown out ſome hints about ſwear - 
ing collectors to ſecrecy as well as aſſeſſors ; he withed thoſe 
hints to be attended to by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who would, he hoped, ſuffer as much ſecrecy to 
attend the execution of this Bill as was conſiſtent with the 


main object of it ;—that of railing a grear deal of money 


for the public ſervice. It would give him great ſatisfaction 
io ſee this abject of ſecrecy attained. | 
+» Mr. Ryder, in order to obviate ſome doubt that had ariſen, 
| whether, if a deduQion was made for any allowance given 
to a child, an abatement could alſo be claimed for the {ame 
child? With this view he moved an amendment in the de- 
e larat ion, by which every perſon claiming an abatement far 
a child ſhould aver, that he had claimed no deduction in his 
income for any allowance made to the ſame child, which 
was agreed to. F En aan 493; 
Mr. # anfittart ſaid, much unealineſs was ocęaſioned by 
that proviſion, which made it neceſſary that every declaration 
claiming an abatement for children ſhoyld be figned by 
two witneſſes, as that could not be done without the clai- 
mant expoſing his circumſtances to the witneſſes. He there- 
fore moved that this proviſion be ſtruck out; but, as he did 
not perliſt in that motion, nothing was done upon it. 


* 


hn 
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Mr. Zlyd ſaid, he had from the firſt been a ſtrenuous ſup- 
porter of this meaſure, which he conſidered as calculated 
effectually to ſecure the preſent proſperity of the country, 
and was deſirous that it ſhould be rendered as productive as | 
ble. But he had now a peculiar cafe to ſubmit to the | 
Iouſe, and he ſhould conſider himſelf as very imperfealy - | 
_ diſcharging his duty if he did not attend to the numetrbus 21 
applications that were made to him, Thoſe, he ſaid, came 
-on the part of Clergymen with very ſmall incomes, who 
repreſented that they now experienced the utmoſt difficulty 
in ſupporting themſelves and their families, and at the ſame 
time keeping up thoſe appearances of decency and reſpecta- 
bility ſuitable to their profeſſions. Thus circumſtanced, they 
. where wholly unable, confiſtently with thoſe appearances, 
to defray their full ſhare of the rate impoſed by the preſent 
tax. It was upon-theſe grounds that he propoſed a clauſe 
for exempting Clergymen of the Church of England, whoſe 
incomes did not exceed 2901, per annum, from paying more 
than one-half of thoſe reſpective rates. | 
Die Ohancellor' of the Exchequer acknowledged that the 
hon. Gentleman had been throughout friendly to this mea- 
ſure, and he gave him full credit for the purity and inte- 
ty of the motives which induced him to bring forward this 
_ Clauſe. At the fame time he begged of him to conſider, 
where were we to end if once we began making theſe ex- 
ceptions? It would be found that due attention was paid 
to the ſmaller claſs of incomes by making the gradations ſo 
much leſs under 200l. ; and, upon every view of it, was 
ſorry to find himſelf obliged to oppoſe the bringing up the : 
Clauſe. © 8 0 
Mr. Ly finding he had no chance of ſucceſs, begged 
leave to withdraw his Motion, which was agreed to. 
The Bill was then ordered to be engroſſed, and read a third 
time on Monday, if then engroſſed. e F 
Tue Bill for exempting perſons ſerving in the Volunteer 
Corps from being ballotted in the Militia, and the Bill for - 
amending the Cavalry Act, were ordered to be read a third 
time on Monday, if then engroſfſed. # 
A Meſſage from the Lords informed the Houfe their Lord- 
ſhips had paſſed Mr. Riekett's Divorce Bill, and had agreed 
to a Bill from the Commons. —Adjourne .. 
Vor. II. 2799. © _ HOUSE 
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HUUSE OF L'ORDS* 75 
MONDAY, MARCH 18. 52 
i The two Bills, the one granting an annuity of 12,000]: 
a-year during his Majeſty's pleaſure, on each of the Princes, 
Edward and Erneſt ; the other, granting an annuity on the 
Princeſs Amelia, were read a third time, and ſent to the 
Commons by the Lord Chief Baron, and a Maſter in Chan- 
cery, with a Meſlage, ſtating that the Lords had agreed to 
the ſame without an amendment. | 
Several Bills brought up from the Commons were receiv- 
ed, and reported as having met with their concurrence. _. 
Upon the ſecond reading of the Engliſh Small Notes Bill, 
which was committed for the next day, 
Lord Auciland announced his intention to move an amend- 
ment in the Committee, limiting the duration of the Bill's 
operation until ſome period in the month of May, (inſtead 
of extending it to the next Seſſion of Parliament, as it no-) 
ſtood in the Bill), in order to afford an opportunity of re- 
viſing the meaſure, if ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary, in 
the courſe of the preſent Seſſion. a | 
On the queſtion for the ſecond reading of the Partridge- 
opting Bill, a ſhort converſation, to the following effect, 
Ar Ole: a 
The Duke of Norfolk, who ſeemed averſe to the leading 
proviſion of the Bill, obſerved upon the very great advan- 
tages which accrued to the farmers from the reſtrictions of 
the late act; it was one of the moſt ſalutary meaſures, as 
far as it went with regard to that uſeful claſs of perſons, ever 
adopted by Parliament, and he regretted the attempt to take 
it away from them, ſucceeding in the other Houſe. At any 
Tate it was a very queſtionable and important meaſure, and 
ſome time ſhould be allowed for its future progreſs. - He 
did not mean to oppoſe the ſecond reading, but thought ſome 
time ſhould elapſe previous to the commitment of the Bill. 
The Earl of V eſimorland commented upon the impropriety. 
of any Noble Lord's coming down with an intent to oppoſe 
any particular meaſure, without giving due notice of ſuch an 
intention. He wiſhed that a diſtin day ſhould be named 
for the commitment of the Bill. 5 | | 
Lord Viſcount Sidney obſerved ſhortly to the ſame effect; 
but added, that at his time of life it would not be conceived 
that he entertained any perſonal anxiety about the meaſure. 
"= 9 The 
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The Duke of Norfolk recalled to their Lordſhips' recol- 
lection, that he did not oppoſe the Bill in its then fare, His 
object was to get an adequate interval of time, previous to 
its commitment; and, for that ſtage, he thought no day 

revious to the middle of next month could with propriety 
be fixed; the Eaſter receſs would ſhortly commence, and the 
* Seſſ ons would alſo ſpeedily take place. 

After a ſhort explanatory converſation, between the Nable 
Duke and the Lord Speaker Kenyon, the commitment of th 
ah was fixed for Tueſday the 10th of April, | 


HIS MAJESTY'S PROCLAMATION. | 

Lord Grenville acquainted the Houſe, that he had a copy 
of his Majeſty's late Proclamation, which he had orders to 
lay before their Lordſhips. His Lordſhip then preſented the 
fame, which was read by the clerk. It appeared to be that 
lately iſſued for reſtraining the entrance of his Majeſty's Iriſh 
ſubjects into Great Britain. On the motion of Lord Gren- 
ville i it was ordered to lie upon the table, | 

After a conſiderable interval had elapſed, _ 

Mr. Long preſented from the Houſe of Commons, the 
Bill for explaining and amending the Income Act, which 


was forthwith read a firſt time, and, on the motion of Lord 


Auckland, ordered to be printed for the uſe of their Lord- 
ſhips. 

Me: Huſtiſſon preſented the Volunteer Carp and Provi- 
ſional Cavalry Exemption Bills; and alſo, the Britiſh and 
Iriſh Linen Bounty Bills; which being ſeverally read a firſt 


time, their ann, at oven o'clock, adjourned till the 


next * 


peel © or COMMONS. 
MONDAY, MARCH 18. 


A * 4 the Lords, brought down by the Lord 
Chief Baron, acquainted the Houſe, that their Lordſhips 


had agreed to the Bill for ſettling an annuity of 12, 00 l. 


each on their Royal Highneſſes Prince Edward and Prince 
Erneſt Auguſtus. 

Alſo 59 Bill for allowing his Majeſty to ſertle 6000l. per 
annum, on the Princeſs Amelia. 

The Bill for laying a tax of two - pennies Scotch upon every 
Scotch pint of ale ſold in the city of Glaſgow, was foe” a 
fiſt Has and peers to be read a 2d time. 
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7,7 ©  OPFENCES' COMMITTED AP SEA. 
Sir Mlliam Srott called the attention of the Houſe to n 
FubjeA which highly merited their notice, and which muſt 
naturally excite their ſurpriſe. What he alluded to regarded 
certain defects in the juriſprudence of this great commercial 
country, reſpeRing certain offences committed upon the high 
ſeas, and which were not liable to any legal animadverſion. 
| Prue it wus, extraordinary as it might appear, that no of- 
| fenees committed upon the high ſeas, except ſuch as were 
. puniſhable with death, could be tried before any tribunal in 
4 this country. — This defect aroſe, he believed, from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances, which he would bricfly ſtate There 
 was-anciently in this country a Court, by which all kinds of 
Maritime offences were tried; but, by a ſtatute of tenry 
VIII. that Court was prevented from taking cognizance of 
offences of great magnitude, ſuch. as-treaſon,, murder, rab- 
bery, piracy, and confederacy. In conſequence of this ſta- 
tute the ancient criminal Court of Admiralty: fell firſt into a 
ſtate of deficiency and decay, and ſunk finally into total ob- 
lvion. Several attempts were however made at the time of 
the Reſtoration to revive the ancient. juriſdiction of. that 
Court, but to no - purpoſe, and conſequently all offences, 
ſhort of thoſe that ate liable to the puniſhment of death, 
were permitted to paſs with abſolute impunity. It was 
therefore his object to make all ſuch. inferior offences cog- 
nizable in the tribunals of this country, and to be proceeded 
on according to the courſe of common law. This would 
tend to remedy ſome of theſe defects: but there was another 
defect in our maritime law, which alſo called for ſome. re- 
medy, and this was, where a man was indicted in this coun- 
try for a murder committed upon the high ſeas : and here 
the Jury muſt either find him guilty of the whole charge, or 
not guilty ; for they cannot now find him guilty of any in- 
termediate offence, ſuch as manſlaughter, &c. Hence of- 
fences to a great extent, if not legally proved to amount to 
murder, were paſſed over with perfect impunity. It was 
his wiſh that ſuch offences ſhould alſo! be proceeded againſt 
as in the Courts of Common Law. With this view he wauld 
now move for leave to bring in a Bill for remedy ing certain 
defects in the laws reſpecting offences committed upon the 
high ſeas. Leave granted. "8 7 
©. PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. oh K.. 
Mr. Abbott felt it to be a matter of the higheſt importance 
- that the ſtate of the public accounts ſhould be univerſally 
. fs BE ns, OM known, 
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known, and particularly the accounts of debts due to the 
public it was therefore his intention to move; for a | 
of accounts, containing ſums acknowledged to be due: to 
the public. —He then moved, That the Public Accompt- 
ants: do give in accounts of the arrears and balarices de- 
knowledged by them to be due to the public.” Ordered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought up a copy of his 
Majeſty's Proclamation of the 15th inſtant, reſpectlng per- 
ſons arriving in this country from Ireland without * 
Ordered to lie on the table. | 

Mr. Dont moved, That there be laid before the Houſe an 
account” of the number of Ships that have failed from Liver- 
pool for the Coaſt of Africa, ſince the ag ih of June laſt, wich 
the amount and quality of their cargoes. Ordered. 

The Chancellor the Euchaguer moved, That the Houſe 
ſhould reſolve itſelf to-morrow into a Commintee, to conſider 
of the duties upon goods orted into this country by the 
Eaſt India nn ind pee of at their ſales. Or * 
dered. a 

The Scotch Diſiillery Bill. was read a firſt time, arid or- 
dered to be read a ſecond time the next day. 

The Volunteer Exemption Bill, and the Proviſional Ca- 
valry Bill, were read a third time, and paſled, 


" INCOME BILL. * 


Ihe Order of the Day was then read for the third reading 
of the Income Bill, when 

Mr. % Bird moved an amendment,” that Magiſtrates be 
compelled, in Cities and Towns, to appoint Commercial 
Commiſſioners; the noceſſity of ſuch an appointment was, 
he 17055 articularly felt at Coventry. 

c Obanceller of of the Ercheguor oppoſed the amendment, 
ig was withdrawn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved to fill up the blank 
reſpecting the time of making returns, with ihe words, the 
ci of April, inſtead of the 25th of March, which was 
* to. 

The Bill having undergone all its amendments, was af. | 
' ed, and ordered to be carried to the Lords. | 


"FF BXPORTATION OF. COPPER. 


Me. Rider, purſuant to the notice he had given 0 time 
go, moved, that the Houſe do now reſolve. itſelf into 2 
| mittee of the whole Houſe to conſider of the importa- 
tion and Exportation of Copper, which being done, 1 
as E * 5 
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Mr. Rider called the attention of the Committee, to the 
article of copper. It had of late years, he ſaid, experienced 
a conſiderable riſe, but the riſe to which he particularly 

alluded, in the firſt inſtance, in this caſe, was that which 
referred io a period no longer ago than ſix months. In Sep- 
tember laſt, the price of this article was about 104l. per ton, 

by the Cornwall ſtandard. It had ſince riſen to 1241. in 

ſome caſes to 1271. ; but, upon the fair average, it was up- 

wards of 124]. per ton at this time. The importance of 
this article was ſuch as to render it neceſſary for him to ſtate 

to the Committee ſome particulars about it; for it was an 

article of extreme utility in many reſpects. In the firſt place 
it was valuable in its uſe to his Majeſty's navy; ſecondly, 
to the equipment of privateers; thirdly, to merchants; 
ſince of late many merchant ſhips were ſheathed with cop- 
per. It was, therefore, of eſſential intereſt to this ſtate that 
the price of copper ſhould not be too high; for although by 
the {kill and dexterity of our manufacturers we might ſtruggle 
for a while againſt an increaſe in the price of any material, 
yet, when that price got to a certain point and continued at 
it, that price muſt affect the manufacture, and lead to the 
general riſe of all articles of manufacture, and that might 
produce effects of the moſt inconvenĩent nature to the nation 
at large. It became, therefore, neceſſary for the Com- 
miĩttee to attend to this matter. Had the extraordinary price 
of this article taken place on the ſudden, and had it been 
likely to fall as it had riſen, the advance 'in the price muſt 
| have been conſidered only as a misfortune that was to be 
borne, and it muſt, in that caſe, have been left to find its 
own level; but that was not the caſe, and the high price 
was likely to continue, to the great prejudice of the public, 
unleſs the Legiſlature ſhould endeavour to prevent it. The 
great advance in the price of this article was much owing to 
a practice which, in time of peace, would be extremely 
uſeful, but which, at preſent, might become injurious to 
this country. He meant the exportation of Copper by the 
Eaſt-India Company. Here he muſt call the attention of 
the Committee to a ſhort account of the price of this article 

at different times for about the laſt thirty years. From 1771 
to 1784 the average ſtandard price of copper was very little 
more than l. per ton of the Cornwall ſtandard; it did not 
come to 711. per ton. Towards 1788 it fell fo low, he be- 
lieved, as 571. per ton. But that price was too low for the 
mines to be worked with a living profit. Soon after Sr 
(ej e period 
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period the Eaſt-India Company began to export this article, 
and they did fo in ſuch quantities as to advance the price of 
it moſt rapidly and prodigiouſſy. In 1788 or 1789, the ex- 
portation, he believed, was not Teſs than 3000 tons. But 


and conſidered as a fair price for all parties; that price was, 
he believed, about 841. per ton, After this. it roſe moſt 
_ prodigiouſly, and ſtood now at the price of 1241. per ton of 
the Cornwall flandard. Had the riſe been moderate, as it 


was in other articles, Government would not have taken 


notice of it; but here was a riſe of 1001. per cent. that was 
clearly a thing injurious to the intereſts of this country, for 
it would render it impoſſible to go on with our naval equip- 
ments; and our merchants, who had adopted the practice of 
ſheathing veſſels with copper, as well as various manufac- 
turers, would find it impoſſible to go on. It became, there- 
fore, indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the Houſe to take this mat- 
ter up, and deviſe means for the ends he had already ſtated. 
He was not about to-propoſe any thing that was new in the 
principle, for it was well known that, in caſes of neceſſity, 
the Legiſlature prohibited totally, or partly, the importation 
or exportation of any article. Of corn, for inſtance, they 


had lately prohibited totally the exportation, and allowed a 
bounty on the importation. He ſhould not, however, in 


this caſe, propoſe a meaſure to this extent. He ſhould only 
propoſe to check a part of the exportation for a time to be 
limited; that was the exportation of the Eaſt-India Com- 


pany. It was true, indeed, that the late copper coinage 


had contributed to raifing the price of the article, by in- 
creaſing the home conſumption : that was a meaſure which 
the wiſdom of the Legiſlature had directed; but the expor- 
tation by the Eaſt-India Company was the thing he ſhould 
propoſe to check, and that he ſhould propoſe only for a 


time. The meaſure which he had to propoſe would not go 


to the touching that which the Eaſt-India. Company had 
contracted for, but to provide that for the enſuing year they 
ſhould not contract. It ſhould be left to the diſcretion of 
the Company, either to export, this year, all they have con- 


tracted for, or to divide it, that they may ſend part this 


year, and part the next, to India: and when the time ſhould 
expire, the caſe would remain for the wiſdom of the Legiſ- 
lature to make ſuch further regulations as ſhall be juſt. 
That no injury would happen to the miners from this regu- 
lation appeared'perfeRly clear, becauſe it was manifeſt 18 

| the 


however, in 179r, the price of this article was moderate, 
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che works were carried on eight or * years ago with great 
advantage. 

He allo had it in contemplation to [ſubmit another propo- 
tion, to, prevent the ex poxtation of any articles which were 
convertible, in any way whatever, into navaliſtores, during 
the. war, for that might be extremely injurious: to the 
nation; but, upon looking at the Act of the 34th of the 
King, it appeared that his Majeſty hath power to prevent 
the exportation of any article whatever that can be converted 
| into naval ſtores; it was therefore unneceſſary to make any 

ofition on that ſubject. 

He ſhould wiſh, —— to do away the pra ce of 
paying certain duties upon articles for the uſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's navy, which were afterwards allowed in another ac- 
count upon the ſame articles, for there was an abfurdity in 
paying money with one hand and TY it with aber 
upon the ſame article. 

The reſolution which he had to move muſt, FO the 
nature of the thing. be of a general kind; the ſubſtance of 
It was, 5 That the Eaſt-India Company ſhould be prohi- 
bited, for a limited time, from purchaſing, for exportation, 
| any copper, &c. and from exporting, &c. any copper, ex- 
| cept ſuch as they have already' purchaſed for exporta- 
tion, &c.” His idea was that for a -complete year, the 

Eaſt-India Company ſhould be kept out of the market as 
purchaſers of this article for exportation. Should the Com- 
mittee agree to this reſolution, it was his intention to bring 
in a Bill upon it, have it printed, and to let the matter 
ſtand over during the holidays, that Gentlemen might have 
time to conſider the matter in the way its importance de- 
manded. He then moved the en of which the 
above is the ſubſtance. | 

Mr. Williams ſaid, that copper had not riſen as the hon, 

Gentleman had ſtated. The late riſe of it had bcen entirely 
owing to Government itſelf. This he had in his power to 
prove by incontrovertible evidenco. He never heard before 
this day that copper had been ſo low as 57. per ton. He 
had known it to be fo low as 671. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that this buſineſs was of great national im- 
portance, and merited the ſerious attention of the Houſe, 
He was therefore glad to hear that time was to be taken to 
conſider of this reſolution, for if the ſubſtance of it were to 
be carried into law, not above half. of the mines. of this 
kingdom, ſo valuable to its intereſts, could poſſibly be 1 
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ed. With reſpect to the facts, he ſhould make it appear 
that many of them were miſtated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and that as to the riſe in the price of copper, Govern- 
ment itſelf was the cauſe of it. He ſhould certainly give 
this meaſure his oppoſition, and he truſted that all thoſe who 
wiſhed to prevent the mines of this country from being 
ſeverely injured, would agree with him upon this queſtion. 
Sir . Pulteney conſidered this as a matter of great im- 
portance to the country, and thought that both parties ought 
to be fairly heard upon it. | 
Mr. Gregor faid, he muſt hear much ſtronger grounds laid 
downthan he had hitherto heard before he fhould vote for. 
this meaſure. 3 | 8 0 
Major Metcalf obſerved, that the Eaſt India Company 
entered originally into the copper trade wholly with a view 
to promote that branch of the manufacturers of the country. 
At the time when they entered into it, the market was over- 
ſtocked, and it was not therefore matter of ſurprize, that 
the price ſhould have been enhanced. If the Eaſt India 
Company ſhould be complained of, as having occaſioned the 
increaſe of price by exporting every year an increaſed quan- 
tity of copper, it ought not to be forgotten, that there was a 
clauſe in their charter, he would not fay how juſt, by which 
they were obliged to take a certain quantity. Another cir- 
cumſtance which did not a little contribute to the raiſing the 
price, was, that often when a competition aroſe between the 
Company and the Miners, whether a greater or leſs quan- 
tity mould be exported, the Directors always found the latter 
ſupported by the intereſt of the weſt end of the town, ſo 
that in general the Miners had an entire command over the 
market. It was not to be denied, that now and then the 
Company made from 15 to 20 per cent. profit on the article, 
yet if they would ſet. off againſt their whole profits, the 
charges of merchandize, he believed it would appear they 
had not been gainers. However, he wiſhed the ſubject 
might be taken. up by the proper perſons, and hoped it 
would receive full diſcuſſion in fome more advanced ſtage. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſubmitted to the Com- 
mittee the propriety of not going on any further on this ſub- 
ject now. Hereafter the matter might be fully inveſtigated ; | 
but it was a matter of too much national importance to pro- 
ceed further in it for the preſent. | OUTS. 
The reſolution was then put and carried, and the Houſe 
Vor. II. 1799. «> being 


1 
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being reſumed, the report was ordered to be received the 
next day, * 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. H. Thornton moved, that the ſecond reading of the 


Bill for limiting the African Slave Trade be put off till the 
next day. 


Mr. Dickenſon ſaid, he held in his hand a petition from 
certain Welt India Planters againſt the principle of the Bill. 
He ſhould therefore oppoſe the ſecond reading of the Bill at 
preſent, and would move, as an amendment to the motion 
of the hon, Gentleman, that this Bill be read a ſecond time 
on this day four months. 

On this a diviſion took place, | 
| Ayes , — — 16 
Nees — — 22 

Another diviſion took place, when, ſeveral Members 

having withdrawn, the Houſe was counted out. 


An authentic and more correct Copy of the Speech of the 
Right Hon. Henry Addington, (Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons) on the Subject of the Union with Ireland, on 
the 12th of February, than we before gave in our 15th 
Number. 


Mr. Douglas i in the Chair. 
The motion was; 


„ That, in order to promote and ſecure the eſſential intereſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to conſclidate the ſtrength, power, aud reſources 
of the Britiſh Empire, it will be adviſab.e to concur in ſuch meaſures as 
may beſt tend to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into 

one kingdom, in ſuch manner, and on ſuch terms and conditions, as may 


be eſtabliſhed by Acts of the Nos 06-rrg TRANS of his Majeſty” s ſaid 
kingdoms.* 


The Speaker ſaid, the occaſions were few on which he 
was diſpoſed to take any other part in the debates and 
ceedings of the Houſe, than that which was called for by 
his official duty ; on the preſent important queſtion, how- 
ever, he thought it incumbent upon him. to expreſs his opi- 
nion by his vote; and exhauſted as the ſubject had been, 
he hoped for the indulgence of the Committee, whilſt he 
ſtated the grounds upon which that vote would be given. 
His view of the ſubje& was, indeed, very different from 


that of me hon. FI (Mr. Bankes), who, had declared it 
| | to 


* 
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to be his opinion, that the ſituation of Ireland was ſuch, as to 
render it not only inexpedient, but unſafe, to coaleſce with 
her. Now it was upon the ſituation of that country, at the 
preſent moment, that he founded his conviction, not merely 


of the expediency, for of that he had long been ſatisfied, but 


of the urgent and preſſing neceſſiiy of the meaſure in queſ- 
tion; Which, though conſidered. by his hon. Friend as in no 
degree tending to remedy thoſe evils, which were univerſally 
acknowledged, he was convinced would, in the firſt inſtance 


palliate, and ultimately eradicate them ; would at once have 


the effect of allaying irritation and animoſity, and ere long, 
he truſted, of extinguiſhing them for ever. 


His hon. Friend was allo diſpoſed to think, that the legiſ- 


lature of Ireland was fully adequate to the redreſs of thoſe 

grievances which require parliamentary interpoſition, and to 

the reſtoration of internal tranquillity. "This ſuppoſition 
unfortunately was not warranted by experience: to the re- 
dreſs of ſome of the grievances complained of, and to the 
removal of ſome of the cauſes of irritation, the Speaker ſaid 
its adequacy could not be doubted ; but there were radical 
and inherent evils, cloſely interwoven with the ſtate and con- 
dition of Ireland, and with the temper, the feelings, and the 
prejudices of the great body of the people, which, though 

they were not occaſioned by the ſeparation of the two legiſ- 
latures, he was convinced an incorporation of thoſe legiſla- 
tures could alone effectually remove. N 


It was a melancholy, but, he feared, an incontrovertible 


truth, that the ſtate of Ireland had, at no period of its hiſ- 


tory, with which we aref acquainted, been ſuch as to afford 


ſatisfaction to any mind, that could juſtly appreciate the 


bleſſings of a well-ordered, a flouriſhing, and a happy con- 


dition of civil ſociety. The bounty of Providence had, in- 
deed, been diſplayed in that country by a fertile ſoil, and by 
abundant means of internal improvement and proſperity; its 
inhabitants had not been leſs diſtinguiſhed than thoſe of Great 
Britain, in correſponding ſtations of life, for eloquence, for 
literary and ſcientific acquirements, and for thoſe talents and 


exertions, which have eſtabliſhed the naval and military re- 


nown of the Britiſh empire. Their form of government was 
the ſame as our own, but it wanted its true characteriſtics; 
it did not, like ours, beſtow and receive general confidence 
and protection: for it was not, like ours, connected by ties, 
which he truſted were here indiſſoluble, with the obvious in- 
VVV 15," tereits; 
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tereſts, the feelings, and the ſentiments of the great body of 
the people. FERN: » „ js N 

Ihe truth was, that, in contemplating the ſtate of Ireland, 
even at a period of apparent tranquillity, it was impoſſible 
not to diſcover thoſe ſeeds of animoſity, which have un- 
happily been matured by circumltances into infurreQion and 
rebellion.” To account, in a great degree, for this animoſity, 
it might, perhaps, be ſufficient to ſtate, that a large ma- 
jority of the people were Catholics, and that four- fifths of 
the property was in the hands of Proteſtants, who are alone 
legally competent to hold the high offices of ſtate, and to per- 
form the functions of legiſlation, Hereditary feelings and 
reſentments had, beſides, contributed to keep theſe elements 
of internal diſcord in almoſt conſtant agitation. The exten- 
ſive confiſcations which took place at the commencement of 
the laſt century, when, after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion 
by Lord Mountjqy, almoſt the whole province of Ulſter be- 
came forfeited to the Crown; the creation of numerous bo- 
roughs by James the Firſt ; which in effect transferred the 
legiſlative authority from the Catholics to the Proteſtants ; 
the Act of Settlement, and explanation; the ſeverities exer- 
ciſed by Cromwell ; the event of the battle of the Boyne, 
and the ſurrender of Limerick (though the articles of capitu- 
lation in the latter inſtance prove, what was indeed manifeſt- 
ed by the whole tenour of his conduct, that a ſpirit of in- 
tolerance and perſecution made no part of the character of 
King William) ; the code of Popery Laws, which, however 
neceſſary for the fecurity of perſons of one perſuaſion, muſt 
be admitted to have operated with great ſeverity on thoſe of 
the other: all theſe circumſtances could not fail to recur 
| forcibly to the minds of the Catholics, to keep alive the ſen- 
ſations which they ſucceſſively excited, and to make them 
look with irritation at power, when they ſaw it lodged in 
the hands of thoſe whom they conſidered as their oppreſſors; 

whoſe religious opinions they eonceived to be heretical, and 

who were in poſſeſſion of that property which the Catholics 
- fuppoſed had been unn Wee from their anceſtors. 

On the other band, the horrible exceſſes to which the 
vindictive fury and bigotry of the Catholics were carried in 
1641; the dreadful uſe, they made of the power, which 
they acquired upon the uſurpation of James the Second (for 
the government of James the Second in Ireland was an 
uſugpation after he had abdicated the throne of England); 
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the forfeitures, the ſequeſtrations, and the attainders, which 


then took place, had neceſſarily engendered thoſe ſentiments 


of apprehenſion and diſtruſt in the Proteſtants of that coun- 


try, which occaſioned, and appeared to juſtify, the code of 
penalties and diſabilities which was enacted at the com- 


mencement of the preſent century. | 4 
Such, he feared, was a true repreſentation of the ſtate and 

temper of Ireland; and he was convinced that no remed 

could be effectual, but ſuch as would {trike at the root of the 


evil, would abate the ſtruggles for power, would remove the 


impediments to civilization and internal improvement, and 
by which the Proteſtant and Catholic inhabitants of the two 
countries would become one people, under the ſuperintend- 
ing authority and protection of an united and imperial Par- 
Tiament. | | | 
The Speaker then ſtated that about the year 1778, a ma- 
terial change of ſyſtem took place: the extinction of the 
hopes of the Houſe of Stuart, and the pegceable demeanour 
of the Roman Catholics, led to a repeal of the penal code, 
which bore upon them with peculiar hardſhip ; and they ob- 
tained from the juſtice of the Iriſh Parliament full ſecurity 
to their property, complete perſonal liberty, and a perfe& 
toleration of their religion. A wife and liberal policy in- 
duced the legiſlature of this country to relax, at the ſame 
period, the frianeſs of the act of navigation, and of our 
colonial ſyſtem: and an unqualified participation of the 
foreign trade of Great Britain was accordingly given to his 
Majeſty's ſubjects in Ireland. EN FP 


Further conceflions, of a political nature, were made in 
the year 1782. The control of the Privy Council, under What 


was called Poyning's Law, was aboliſhed ; and the Act of 
the ſixth of George the Firlt, affirming the power and au- 
thority of the King, by and with the conſent of the Lords 
and Commons of Great Britain, to make laws and ſtatutes to 
_ bind the kingdom and people of Ireland, was repealed. The 


independence of the Parliament of Ireland was thus fully 


and completely eſtabliſhed: and, in the (ſubſequent year, 
the appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers from 


the Courts of Law in that country was done away. With- 
out calling in queſtion the wiſdom or expediency of the 


meaſures laſt deſcribed, it would not, he truſted, be thought 

di ſreſpectful or improper to obſerve, for the obſervation was 

.- warranted by a refolution of that Houſe, that, howevet 

' ſufficient they might be far the removal of the 8 
h ; | whic 
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which Ireland then complained, they were defective, and 
incomplete for the purpoſe of adjuſting the relation in which 
the two countries were thence-forward to ſtand, as branches 
of the ſame empire ; that they looſened the ancient ties of 
connexion, and that they ſubſtituted no others in their 
lace; 
: Such a dere t things might poſſibly, have ſubſiſted for a 
time, during a period of tranquillity ; but it was ill ſuited 
to bear the agitation of that tempeſt, which ſoon convulled a 
conſiderable part of Europe, and extended its malignant and 
deſolating ptinciples to the ſiſter kingdom. For its influ- 
ence and its ravages it there unfortunately found an ample 
field: there were wanting in that country (as he had be fore 
ſtated), thoſe links by which the body of the people ſhould 
be connected with the Government: there were not, in the 
degree at leaſt that could be wiſhed, thoſe ties between the 
higher and the great mals of the lower orders of the commu- 
nity, which arc, perhaps, the belt ſecurity for internal peace 
and tranquillity. In many parts of the country the non- re- 
ſidence of proprictors, and the intervention of other perſons 
and other intereſts, obſtructed that communication and in- 
tercourſe between landlord and tenant which were equally. 
advantageous to both, and to the community at large. The 
predominance of numbers, as had been already mentioned, 
was on the part of the Catholics, that of property on the part | 
of the Proteſtants. The new philoſophy had taught the dread- 
ful lelſon that was to be. derived from ſuch a diſproportion : 
religious bigotry, for the firſt time, came in aid of princi- 
ples always formidable, and aggravated the danger ariſing 
from the phyſical ſtrength of numbers, and the new doArines 7 
of the Rights of Man. 
With the particulars of the 'coavullian that had recently 
taken place, all were too well acquainted. He would not 
now enter into them, but confine himſelf. to a confideration 
of the various 12 65 which had been propoſed for reſtoring 
tranquillity to Ireland, and for perpetuating her connexion 
with Great Britain. Of theſe, Catholic Emancipation, as 
it is called ; the re· ena ment of the Popery laws, in the 
whole or in part; and an incorporation of the Legiſlature of 
the two countries, had each its ſeparate advocates. 
The objections to Catholic Emancipation, coupled as it 
was, according to the general opinion of its advocates, with 
Parliamentary Reform, were, in the language of Mr. Fol- 
ter, whoſe name he could not mention but with ſentiments of 
 reſpe, 
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reſpect, ** that it had the tendency to give the influence. to 
numbers and to take it from property, and to everwhelm the 
rights of the Proteſtants of Treland.“ 

The Speaker acknowledged, that he was anxious for the 
removal of the moſt obnoxious grounds of complaint againſt 
what was termed the Proteſtant Aſcendancy ; but he ſought 
for the attainment of this deſirable object, by no other means 
than thoſe of a legiſlative union; and not at the hazard of 
thoſe formidable conſequences, Which Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, with all that belonged to it, was, in his opinion, cal- 
culated to produce. Indeed, if the Catholics were true to 
their conſcience and their creed, the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment 
mult be expoſed by ſuch a change to immediate, and, per- 
haps, inevitable danger; and the ſtate of the Proteſtants un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, be rendered worſe than that of the 
Catholics during any period of the preſent and preceding 
century. If actuated by intereſt and paſſion (by which he 
did not ſuppoſe that they were likely to be more or leſs in- 
fluenced than others), they could not be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, 
without exerciling it, the power of recovering that property. 
of which they conceived their anceſtors to have been wrong- 
fully deprived : and if, under the preſent circumſtances, the 
inconveniences ariſing from the diſcordant proceedings of 
diſtinct Legiſlatures have been regarded with anxiety and 
apprehenſion, he could not but conceive ſuch ſenſations would 
be applicable, in a far ſtronger degree, if political power was 
poſſeſſed by thoſe, between whom, and the Parliament of 
Great Britain, a greater variety of differences from various 
' cauſes, might be ſuppoſed to ariſe, and on points leſs capable 
of reconciliation and adjuſtment. Tos | 

His hon. Friend who ſpoke laſt, he obſerved, thought that 
it would be expedient for the Parliament of Ireland to tread 
back ſome of the ſteps that had been taken, and to re- enact 
the whole code of the Popery laws (the repeal of which had 
been the ſubject of ſuch general encomium and ſatisfaction) 
againſt the Catholics, who did not produce certificates of 
their peaceable and layal conduct during the late rebellion : - 
and to provide that thofe by whom ſuch certificates were pro- 
duced, thould be admitted to all the rights and privileges en- 

joyed by Proteſtants ; but he had allo intimated ſuch an opi- 

nion of the Catholics, as to leave little hope that many of 
them would be entitled to the benefit of ſuch a diſtinction. 
That diſaffection had ſpread widely amonſt that body, 

could not, he feared, be conteſted ;. that it had been ſo near- 
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ly univerſal, as ſome perſons had imagined, he thought there 


were ſolid grounds to deny. Many individuals of the yeo- 


manry and other volunteer corps, and moſt of thoſe of whom 


the militia regiments conſiſted, were of that perſuaſion ; and 


yet they had in general manifeſted the utmoſt degree of 
ardour and alacrity in reſiſting. the internal, as well as the 
foreign enemies of their country. He was, however, con- 


eerned to think that, on the part of a large proportion of the 


Catholics, ſtrong prejudices againſt this country muſt be 
confeſſed to.exiſt ;* but he was convinced that they aroſe, in 
a great degree, from the perſuaſion that the Proteſtant aſcend- 
ancy was principally maintained by Britiſh connexion, and 
Britifh power. | 


le ſaid that the proceeding which had been. recommended 
by his hon. Friend, would, if his advice was followed, ap- 


pear to imply tl:at the rebellion had been carried on by 
Catholics only; a ſuppoſition which the accounts received 
from the ſeat of it, and the characters and confeſſions of 
many of the United Iriſhmen, would effeQually diſprove. 
The propoſed diſcrimination would, he was perſuaded, if 
adopted, add fuel to the flame, and create new ſources of diſ- 
ſenſion and hoſtility. It ſhould beſides be obſerved, that 
many who, from motives of hypocriſy, or of regard to their - 
perſonal ſafety, had not given way to the malignant ſug- 

ions of their own minds, by taking up arms againſt the 

vernment, would thereby be countenanced ; whereas, in 
other parts, that had been the ſcene of inſurrection and re- 
bellion, the Catholic, who had yielded to a momentary, 
though an unjuſtihable impulſe, would, by one raſh ſtep, 
be excluded for ever. This was not a mode, according to 
his opinion, of healing the diviſions, and of eſtabliſhing the 
tranquillity of Ireland : it could not have the effect of allay- 
ing the irritation of the Catholics, nor of conveying to the 
Proteſtants a greater degree of confidence and ſecurity. 

The Speaker then, adverted to the meaſure of 19793, by 
which the competency to enjoy and exercife the elective 
franchiſe, and to hold certain offices, was afforded to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to the opinion which had 
been ſtated concerning it, from an authority to which he had 


before referred. For that meaſure,” Mr. Foſter had ſaid, 


« that he could not thank the Iriſh Miniſter, though he did 
for many others; for that from his ſoul he conſidered it as 


the prelude and certain fore-runner of the overthrow of the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſnment in Ireland“ —““ that it hazarded | 


the 
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the Hanover ſucceſſion and the connexion with Great Bri- 
tain.“ Wer 2.3 any: , . . | 
From theſe opinions he was far from diſſenting ; he had 
quoted them, not only to mark the danger which was appre= 
hended from the proceedings of 1793, by a Gentleman known | 
to be friendly to the Protelitnt eſtabliſhment, and to the con- | 
nexion with Great Britain, but for the purpoſe of foundin 
upon them an argument in favour of the meaſure in quot 
tion. If the predictions of Mr. Foſter were well founded; © 
and he confeſſed that they accorded in a great degree with his 
own ſentiments and apprehenſions, he ſaw no means by 
which their accompliſhment could poſſibly be averted, . but 
by a legiſlative Union, or by a renewal of the reſtrictions 
and diſabilities which were done. away by the Act of 1793. 
Of the former meaſure Mr. Foſter had very recently diſap- 
proved, and it could not therefore but be ſuppoſed, that it. 
was by the latter only, that he could hope to prevent thoſe 
calamities, which, he was convinced, were Cheats by 
no one more anxiouſly and ſincerely, than by that hon. Gen- 
tleman himſelf. | e | 
He would, however, acknowledge, that if he were obliged 
to make an option between a recurrence to fo much of the 
ſyſtem of the Popery laws as was repealed at that time, or 
to Catholic Emancipation, coupled with Parliamentary Re- 
form, he ſhould conceive that he beſt conſulted the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland, and the intereſts of the empire at large, in. 
giving the preference to the former: but that it was, in a 
eat meaſure, becauſe his objections to both were radical 
and inſuperable, that he was compelled to give his cordial 
and entire ſupport to the meaſure of the legiſlative Union. 
He ſaid, it was a ſatisfation to him to know that the 
opinion which he entertained on this ſubje& was ſanQioned 
by great and reſpectable authorities. It could not be unim- 
portant to the weight and credit of ſuch a meaſure, to ſtate 
that it had been countenanced by diſtinguiſhed and enligh- 
tened men in the laſt century ; that it had the approbation of 
Sir Matthew Decker, Sir William Petty, and Sir Joſiah 
Child; that Molineux, the friend of Locke, who had in- 
curred, as the Journals could teſtiſy, the diſpleaſure of that 
Houſe, for his bold aſſertion of the independent authority of 
the Parliament of his native country, anxiouſly wiſhed for 
its adoption. After having referred in his publication on 
this ſubject, to many ancient documents, for the purpoſe of 
proving that at an early period of our hiſtory, delegates from 
Vor. Il. 1799. 3H Ireland 
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Ireland had been ſent to the Parliament of Great Britai 
Mr. Molineux adds, If from theſe records it be conel | 
that the Parliament of England may bind Ireland, it muſt 
alſo be allowed that the people of Ireland ought to have their 
repreſentatives/in the Parliament of England; and this I 
bebeve we ſhould be willing enough to embrace, but it is an 
happineſs we can hardly hope for.” 
it was alſo material to Nate, that in the ſecond year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, when, as had been ſaid, it had be- 
eome difficult for the Proteſtants to keep their ground in 
Freland, a Committee of the Houſe of Lords of that king- 
dom was appointed to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
nation: and the Committee reported. That upon due 
coafideration of the preſent conſtitution of this kingdom, 
ſuch an bumble repreſentation be made to the Queen of the 
Rate and condition thereof, as may beſt incline her Majeſty, 
| by ſuch proper means as to her Majeſty ſhall ſeem fit, ta 
promote ſuch an Union with England as may beſt qualify 
the Gates of this kingdom to be repreſented there.” The 
propoſition was not liſtened to by the- Queen 8 miniſters, 
- and, as bas been ſtated by Lord Clare, it was not till 
this attempt to unite the Parliaments of both countries had 
roved abortive, that the great code of the Popery laws of 
nd was enacted: a code,” he admitted, © of great ſe- 
2 but evidently forced upon the Parliament by neceſ- 


wh 4 theſe athoritios; and many others might be cited in 

= ort of them, he had the utmoſt ſatisfaction in * 
of Lord Clare, Lord Carlton, Lord Kilwarden, 

"kings of Lord Yelverton, who had been called the 


Father of the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament,” but 


whoſe ſentiments at this time were by no means inconſiſtent 
with his conduct in 1792; as it was only by the eftabliſh- 
ment of the independence of the Parliament of Ireland, that 
a legiſlative Union could be the reſult. of compact between 
the two countries. Without that meaſure it muſt have been 


To the ions of theſe great and enlightened men, who, 
bars pr themſelves to be true friends of Great Britain 
and n by their conſtaut endeavours to encourage and 
promote a cloſe and intimate connexion between the two gun 
tries, he deſired to add thaſe 'entertained by Dr, M Nevin 
and others, of that, which. (with zefexence to their own views 
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would be recolleQed, that theſe perſons have declared; that; 
on their parts, Catholic Emancipation was a mere pretence, 
and that ſeparation was the real and invariable object of all 
their hopes and all their efforts. On the ꝙth of April 1795, 
the Committee o Nine, of which Dr. M*Nevin, Lewins, 
Ryan, and others of the ſame deſcription, were members, 
aſſembled at the chapel in Francis-ſtreet, Dublin, and came 
to the following amongſt other reſolutions: _ 5 
« Re ſolved unanimouſly, That we are ſincerely and un- 
alterably attached to the rights, liberties, and independence 
of our native country; and we pledge ourſelves, colleRively 
and individually, to reſiſt, even our own emancipation, if 9 
propoſed to be conceded on the L terims of acqui- ; 
elcence in the fatal meaſtire of an Union with the ſiſter 
| Kingdom, I | | | 
t Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of this meet - 
ing be reſpectfully preſented to our agent, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, Eſq. for the readineſs with which he had acedmpa- 
nied our deputies to England, and the many other impor- 
tant ſervices he has rendered to the Catholic body, in purſyit 
of etnancipation—ſervices, which no gratitude can over- 
rate, and no remuneration can over-pay.” FN 5 
It was not, however, upon authority only, much as he 
was inclined to reſpe& it, nor upon the repugnance of 
United Iriſhmen to this meaſure, that he was diſpoſed te 
ſupport and recommend it. He thought that it was ealcu- 
lated to avert much probable evil from both countries, and 
to nes poſitive and ſubſtantial advantages to both. | 
One of the leading conſiderations in its favour was, that 
it would in future preclude the inconvenience and danger, 
of which recent experience warrants the apprehenſion, 
ariſing from the diſcordant determinations of ſeparate and 
independent Legiſlatures. He reminded the Committee of 
the proceedings of the Iriſh'Parliament, upon the ſubject of 
the Commercial Propoſitions in 1785, and the queſtion of 
the appointment of a Regent, which occurred in 1788. In 
the former, the ſenſitive jealouſy of che Parliament of Ire- 
land deprived that country of the obvious and undiſputed ad». 
vaiitapes which were held out to it, by a free acceſs to the 
home market of Great Britain; in the latter, it would be 
recollected that the diverſity of opinion, which occurred in 
the two Pafliaments, led not only to a difference as to the 
extent of the power and authority, but as to the identity of 
the perſon, by whom, during the illneſs of his Majeſty, the 
eee e function 
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functions of executive government were to be exerciſed; 
The ſame illuſtrious Perſonage was indeed nominated by 
| both, but by one as a matter of choice; in virtue of a ſup- 
poſed right by the other: in one with more limited powers; 
in the other with powers as unlimited as thoſe of the Mo- 
_ narch himſelf. It was, therefore, obvious that the diſ- 
cordant principles, which operated at that juncture, and 
which actually occaſioned the delegation of different degrees 
of authority, might alſo have led to the nomination of dif- 
ferent individuals : and this at the hazard of the tranquillity 
and ſafety of the empire, and in direct violation of the ſpirit 
of the unrepealed ſtatute of Henry VIII. which enacts that 
„ the kingdom of Ireland is inſeparably annexed to, and 
dependent upon, the Crown of Great Britain, and that 
whoever is King of England is thereby ih facto King of 
Ireland.” EO 3 . 3 
Upon every thinking mind a deep impreſſion was made 
by theſe tranſactions; and a very reſpectable Gentleman, 
who now holds a high office in Ireland, is reported to have 
ſaid, in a debate at that period, “If theſe ſentiments are 
to prevail, what ſhall prevent us to-morrow from adopting 
a different Mutiny-bill, or diſclaiming an uniformity in 
religion? The unity of the executive magiſtrate has been 
well called the ſolitary bond of union; but can it exiſt for a 
moment, if a poſſibility remains of the two Legiſlatures be- 
ing diſcordant on this ſubject? Unleſs one is ſuffered to 
take the lead, the alternative is obviaus : with two Legiſla- 
tures ſo liable to pull different ways, no authority can go- 
veru.” £5 4 | 
His hon. Friend, who-preceded him, appeared, however, 
to be under little apprehenſion upon the ſubje& of a poſſible 
difference of ſentiments and conduR, in the two Legiſlatures. 
He thought, that as the King of Great Britain was the ſu- 
preme executive magiſtrate, and therefore veſted with the 
ſame prerogatives in both countries, it was not to be ſuppoſed 
that thoſe embarraſſments and dangers would ariſe, which 
| might be occaſioned by a declared difference of opinion on 
© the ſubject of treaties, or on the great queſtion of peace or 
| war. The Speaker ſaid, he knew and reſpected the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, but he likewiſe knew and reſpeRed 
the privileges of the people. Of. theſe the power of the 
purſe was the moſt important; it was the great inſtrument of 
ſupport and control; the check upon the abuſe of power on 
the part of the adyiſe;s'af the Crown, and the ſafeguard and 
N 8 Fo ae · · 
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guardian of the intereſts and liberties of the people. It 
would not be contended that this great privilege was to be 
borne; down by prerogative ; and if not it might, at a period 
of public emergency, be differently exerciſed in both coun- 
tries. In one, ſupplies might be liberally granted; in the 

| 


other, abſolutely withheld : and the co-operation of the two 
great branches of the empire could never. he enſured, even 
_ on occaſions in which its ſecurity and independence were 
deeply and eſſentially involved. The Speaker, however, de- 
clared, that his hopes went farther ; he thought, that if the 
preſent meaſure was carried into effect, it would not only 
preclude ſuch a diſcordance as he had deſcribed, but that it \ 
would lead to a coincidence of views and ſentiments in the 
great body of the people of both kingdoms ; that they would 
all look the ſame way; and that their feelings and opinions 
would invariably recogniſe the ſame interefts, the ſame alle 
and the ſame enemies. þ 2 

He muſt however declare, that no conſideration ſo forcibly 
impelled him to wiſh for the adoption of this meaſure, as 
his conviction of the beneficial conſequences with which it 
would be attended to the internal ſituation of Ireland: his 
hope and belief were, that it would lead to the removal of a + 
principal ground of animoſity, by precluding that ſpecies of 
conteſt, which had hitherto ſubſiſted for obtaining political 
authority and power. Amongſt the lower orders of ſociety, 
he was convinced that its ſalutary effects would be found in 
that change of manners, the reſult of habitual induſtry, which 
would neceſſarily be produced by a transfer of a part of the =" 
capital of Great Britain to that country. Could it be ſup- 8 
poſed, he would aſk, that perſons of opulence would be ſo 
much inclined to embark any part of their property from | 
hence in the trade and commerce of Ireland, if the Parlia- \ 
ment of that country were ſtill to remain diſtin from, in- 
ſtead of being incorporated with that of Great Britain? Of 
the conſequences which muſt be produced by ſuch an appli- 
cation of part of the wealth of this country, no doubt could 
de entertained: it would operate on every claſs of the com- 
munity, and diffuſe itſelf throughout every part of that king- 
dom: and notwithſtanding what had been ſaid of the aggra- 
vation that would-be occaſioned by a legiſlative Union to the 
evil ariſing from the non-refidence of the opulent proprietors 
of land in that country, he was convinced, that whatever 
had a tendency to give ſecurity to property and improvement 
to manners would prove the fallacy of uch a © 0 
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afd that even thoſe waſtes aud faſttiefſes; which now afford 
fetreat to the maraudet, the aſſaſſin, and the rebel, would be 
the ſcenes of cheerful labour and protected induſtry, of ma- 
tual confidence and ſolid intercourſe, undet the ſuperintend- 
_ and guardianſhip of well admitiſtered and benchcent 

It had been faid, that amongſt the eonſequenees of ſueh à 
meaſure, it could not be contended that it would be poſſible 
to mention any immediate advantage to the Roman Catho- 
Hes of Ireland: from this aſſertion, however, he mult beg 
leave to diſſent. The elective franchiſe itſelf, beſtowed by 
the Parliament of Ireland in 1793, could hardly be eonſi- 
deted as a boon to the Roman Catholics, whoth it was 
hoped and intended to gratify ; the right, With the limita- 

tion annexed to it, cotild not be exerciſed in moſt in- 

ſtances, without ſome degree of violence to their opinions 


and their feelings: it could only be made uſe of for the pur- 


poſe of contributing to form a Houſe. of Commons, the 


whole body of which they too generally conceived to be 


averſe to their ititereſts, and thoſe of the individuals, to 
whom, from a coincidence in religious opinions and from 
other cauſes, they had been accuſtomed to look up with the 
utmoſt reſpeck. Whereas the ſame franchiſe, if employed 
in contributing to form the repreſetitation in an united Par- 
liament, might be accompanied with the ſatisfactory reflec- 


tion, that the individual in whoſe behalf it Was exefciſed; 


would be mixed with thoſe, a majority of whom were un- 
influenced by the prejudices Which they have impiited, whe- 
ther on ſufficient ground or otherwiſe is not now to be con- 
ſidered, to the Parliament and to the great body of the Pros 


teſtants in Iteland. 


With teſpe& to the expediency of extending to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Great Britain and Keland; in the event of 
ſuch 4 meaſure as was now in contemplation, a more atti- 
ple participation of the rights of Ptoteſtatit ſubjects, he 


would not now offer an opinion ; he would however quote 


the ſentiments of a petſon (Dr. Duigenan) whoſe gobd 
ſenſe he admired, and who would not be actuſed of a ſtrong 

bias towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland: < It has been 
the opinion of very great and able ſtateſmen, that an union 
with England, on juſt and equitable terms, would be very / 


_ advantageous to Ireland, would contribute greatly to in- 


create her trade arid het opulence, and conduce to the 
ſtretigih of the empite at large ; and it any event; it eculd 


not 


| 


not be more prejudicial to the Romaniſts of Ireland, than ta 
other claſs of his Majaſty's ſubjects here, but much lefs 
Gf i could be at all prejudicial, which I cannot admit), in 
as much, if we were one people with the Britiſh nation, the 
prepanderance of the Proteſtant body of the whole empire 
wauld be ſo great, that all rivalſhip and jealouſies between 
Prateſtants and Ramaniſts would ceaſe for ever, and it would 
not be neceſſary, for the ſafety of the empire at large, to 
curh Romaniſts by any excluſive law whatſoever.” 
On the ſuppoſed furrender of the rights of the Parliament 
of, Ireland, and the ſacrifice of its independency, he was 
not diſpoſed to dwell ; the futility of the arguments on which 
thoſe objections were founded, was, in his opinion at leaſt, 


fully developed on a former occaſion ; he would only ſay, 


that if an uniform eoincidence ſhould take place between 
the two Legiſlatures, the independency of one or the other 


would be liable to be called in queſtian ; and that without 


ſuch a coincidence the intereſts of the empire, and eventually 
the connexion between the two countries, might poſſibly be 
endangered, ; ' THERE 20h | 
The Speaker ſaid, he was not inclined to take up the time 
of the Committee by a reference to the particulars of the 
Union with Scotland, to the conſequences which followed 
that meaſure, or to the arguments which they ſuggeſted on 


the preſent, occaſion, Theſe topics had been already diſeuſſ- 


ed, in a manner which could not fail to make a forcible 


impreſſion on the Houſe. He would only remark, that he 


animoſity between. the two nations, immediately previous 
ta the Union, was ſuch, as to have led them 19 the verge of 


haſtilities; and that the grounds of diſtruſt, and complaint, - 


were thereby entirely done away. He alſo obſerved, that 
| there were circumſtances tending to facilitate an intimate 
connexion between this country and Ireland, and to. incor- 
porate: the people of thoſe kingdoms, which did not belong 
to the relation in which England and. Scotland ſtood ta each 
other. It would be recollected, amongſt other illuſtrations; 
af this obſervation, that here, and in Ireland, there was the 


ſame code of civil and criminal law; the ſame forms for the 


adminiſtratian of juſtice ; and for the purpoſes. of legiſlation, 
the ſame ſucceſſion to the crown; and the ſame eſtabliſhed 
religion, r Mabel 


: ering ated a few of the many conſiderations which, in 


his opinion, recommended this meaſure, he thought it in- 


cumpaent upon him to notice ſome of the objeRtions that bad 


been 
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been made to it. Of theſe there were two, either of which, 
if valid, was fundamental and inſuperable. The. firſt was 
to the competency of the Parliament of Ireland to accede to 
this meaſure : the ſecond relied on the final adjuſtment, as it 
had been termed, of the year 1782. The one called in 
2 the nature and extent of the authority of the Par- 
iament of Ireland; the other ſolemnly appealed to the good 
faith of the Parliament of Great Britain. In viewing the 
queſtion of competency, he ſaid, it appeared to him that 
new doctrines of the preſent day were on the one ſide, and 
the ſound principles, the theory and the practice of the Britiſn 
conſtitution, on the other. The higheſt legal authorities 
affirmed the extent and the ſupremacy of the power of Par- 
liament. It was ſufficient to refer to the names of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir William Blackſtone, 
and many others, who, to ſay the leaſt, have never been 
charged with a bias againſt the conſtitution and liberties of 
their country. ebb hs PO OP OY FE RNS. 
That the fuctions of the Legiſlature ſhould be exerciſed on 
all occaſions, and particularly on one ſo ſolemn and impor- 
tant as the preſent, with the utmoſt eircumſpection, would 
be readily and univerſally allowed. It muſt alſo” be ad- 
mitted, that Parliament poſſeſſes the power, and the right, 
when called. for by the obligation of providing for the public 
ſecurity and welfare, to new model the conſtitution, and to 
alter the ſucceſſion to the crown, and the eſtabliſhed religion 
of theſe kingdoms ; and he would then aſk thoſe to whoſe 
objections he was referring, where, if not in Parliament, 
the means of carrying into effect ſuch an arrangement as 
that which is now in contemplation, however neceſſary, and 
however approved, could - poſſibly be ſuppoſed. to reſide ? 
Not in the conſtituent body, for it would hardly be ſaid 
that they had delegated a truſt to their repreſentatives, with 
a reſervation in particular caſes: not in the people at large, 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition would imply the diffolution of the go- 
verntment; as it is an eſtabliſhed truth, that, whilſt the 
_ conſtitution exiſts, the only legitimate ſanRion of the public 
opinion, and its only efficient authority, muſt be derived 
from the proceedings of Parliament. «This is the place, 
Sir William Blackftone obſerves, © where that tranſcendent 
and abſolute power, which muſt in all governments reſide 
ſomewhere, is entruſted by the conſtitution of theſe king- 
c THT Cnc . 
The attempts to preclude the difcuſſion of the preſent _ 
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jeh, by che denamination of a Final Adjuſtment, which 
had been beſtowed on the proceedings of the year 2582, 
ſtruck him with more aſtoniſhment than even thoſe which he 
had read and heard againſt the ſufficiency of Parliament it- 
ſelf. If any importance were to be attached to thoſe words, 
he ſhould have expected to find them ſolemaly recorded in 
acts of the reſpective legiſlatures, as the baſis of the new 
relation which then took place between the two countries: 
what, however, was the fat? They axe mentioned in a | 
meſſage fromthe King, and noticed in the addreſſes of the * 
Britiſh Parliament, and of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland; 
but in the addreſſes of the Houſe of Commons of that coun- 
try, theſe words are not to be found. | 
He obſerved, that as it had been the practice (and a judi- 
cions one it was, were there is a general concurrence of 
opinion), that the addreſs ſhould accord with the ſpeech or 
the meſſage from his Majeſty, the omiſſion was remarkable. 
All, however, that had been ſaid upon this part of the ſub- 
ject, appeared to him to be a diſpute about words; for he 
was ready to acknowledge, that the Britiſh Parliament 
would juftly-incur the imputation of a groſs breach of faith, 
if they were to aim, either directly or indirectly, at the 
reſumption of the power and ſupremacy which were then 
folemnly renounced:: that the adjuſtment, as far as the in- 
dependency of the Iriſh Parliament was concerned, was 
really and abſolutely final and concluſive; but if the argu- 
ment, which was meant to be founded on theſe words, could 
de expected to avail, it muſt not only paſs over the meaſure 
which took place in the ſubſequent year, and the reſolution 
which immediately ſucceeded the act for the repeal of the- 
Oth of Geo. I. but it muſt contend that the true import of 
thoſe words was ſo binding and peremptory, as to bar the 
ſhbility of adopting any ulterior arrangement of the nature 
of that to which they might be ſuppoſed to apply, however 
_ called for by the obvious intereſts, and the wiſhes of the in- 
habitants of both countries. Such a propoſition could not be 
maintained, and if not, the argument with which it was 
e connected, muſt, in his opinion, fall to the 
round. n 1 r 
ET he Speaker ſaid that ſome objection had been urged, the 
Force of which he would by no means deny. He was tho- 
roughly convinced that the Houſe of Commons, as at pre- 
- fent conſtituted, was a true and faithful reprefentative of the 
ple of Great Britain; that there their opinions and their 
Vor. II. 1799. 31 5 5 wishes 
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| wiſhes (he did not mean'the fluctuating and fleeting impreſ- 
ſions of the day. but thoſe which were the reſult of infor- 
mation and "efie&ion) had their due influence, and were 
fully, and accurately expreſſed. | He could not, therefore, 
contemplate without anxiety, the poſlible effects of ſuch an 
alteration as the meaſure in queſtion would produce. 

He was not, however, inclined to oppoſe a conjeQural 

and contingent evil to that which was poſitive and imme- 
diate ; or it he did, he muſt compare one, as cautiouſly as 
he could, with the other, and ſtrike the balance. His ap- 
prehenſions on this ſubje& would be greater, were it not for 
the experience which had been offered by the Union with 
Scotland: but the preſſing evils, which it was the duty of 
the Houſe, if poſſible, to avert, were uppermoſt in his 
mind; and he was convinced that every other remedy which 
had been ſuggeſted was fraught with conſequences infinitely 
more injurious than any of thoſe which even this circum- 
ſtance, objeCtionable as he allowed it to be, was 5 of 
producing. 

Of the danger to the commercial intereſts of this country, 
which had been adverted to, but which: had not been much 
inſiſted upon, he ſaid he entertained no ſerious apprehenſion. 

It was not true that Great Britain would neceſſarily; loſe 
what Ireland would gain. He knew beſides the liberality, 
and the good ſenſe of the merchants and manufacturers of this 
country : if Ireland ſhould ceaſe to be a ſeparate kingdom, 
they would not entertain a wiſh to withhold from her inha- | 
bitants a fair and equal participation of the advantages which 
were enjoycd, by "themſelves; and they were fully aware 
that whatever contributed to promote induſtry and to pro- 
duce tranquillity in Ireland, had a tendency to give addi- 
| 7 ſecurity and ſtability to che tracng intereſts of Great 
ritain. f 

It had been aſked, why, if this e was brou tht 
forward with ſuch obvious advantages, the adoption of it 
had not been ſooner recommended? To which it had been 
juſtly and forcibly anſwered, that it ſhould not be woridered 
at, if thoſe, who are convinced that this cloſe connexion be- 
tween the two countries is effential to the welfare of both, 
ſhould be particularly ſolicitous to ſtrengthen and confirm it, 
when the diſſolution of that connexion-is the avowed object 
of the inteſtine traitors in Ireland, and of the common. ene- 
my of the two kingdoms. 

8 He was, however, concerned to think; and to \acknow; , 
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ledge," that precautionary. wiſdom had. very little infloence 
on the conduct of individuals, or of nations; an evil muſt 


in general have been painfully experienced before meaſures 


are taken to remove it, or to guard againſt its return ;- the 
abuſes of power led to that eſtabliſnment of our rights, and 
that ſecurity to our liberties, which took place at the Reyo- 
lution: 7% weight of the public debt was becoming, 
leaſt in the option of many, intolerable to the ſubjects 2 
this country, before efficacĩous meaſures were adopted for 
its diminution; and it was not until public credit was ſeri- 
ouſly reduced, and the objections to the plan of raiſing the 
ſupplies of the year, by the ordinary practice. of loans, be- 

came almoſt inſuperable, that the ſyſtem of the preſent 
ſeſſion of Parliament was adopted; which, however bur- 
denſome, was a ſubject of general 2pprobation,. and a ſqurce 
of pride, of ſatisfaction, and of confidence to a great my” 
; rit of the people. i, ill. | 


o this want of promptitude to provide againſt remote 


and contingent evils, one exception indeed preſented itſelf 
to his recolleQion :_ it was the meaſure adopted by the. Par- 
liament in 1791, nch provided, that in caſe of r 
loans a further ſum ſhould be borrowed to be applied as 

ſinking fund, for the purpoſe of gradually redeeming * 


addition thereby occaſioned to the funded debt. Too much 


could not be ſaid in commendation of the provident wiſdom 
and juſtice of that meaſure, Which is conſtantly employed 
in diminiſhing the preſſure upon public credit, which ariſes 
from an increaſing accumulation of the debt contracted 
ſince the commencement of the war; and in effecting an 
entire relief from its burdens perhaps to ourſelves, but cer- 
tainly, and at no diſtant period, to our deſcendants. 

Some Gentlemen had entertained an opinion which, he 
acknowledged, was entitled to ſerious attention and conſi- 
deration; that, as the propoſed meaſure had been diſcoun- 
tenanced by the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, to perſiſt in 
the diſcuſſion of it here, would be to add to the irritation 
which unhappily prevails in that couniry. Such an effect he 


ſhould ſincerely lament, and ſhould be ſorry to have any | 


ſhare in producing. . There were other conſequences, how- 
ever, which it was of the utmoſt importance to avert. If 
the Parliament of this country were to'abſtain from declar- 


ing the conditions upon which it would be diſpoſed to incor- - 


porate itſelf with the Parliament of Ireland, it was impoſ- 
"OX not to be aware of the Aa and ſcope which 
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| out be affotded fot thiſconeepitor, ef- and miſre- 
eſentatlon. 


Ie truſted mat e ould adopt ſurb reſllonivhtas would 
peuſe than to inflame; ſuch as would be a 


| het tend io 
ge of our 


liberality, and our juſtice: that we ſhould 


frunicate'to Treland a full participation of all the advan- 
tuges we enjoy; that we ſhould prove ourſelves deſirous of 
conſidering "is inhabitants of the two countries as one 
ple, connected together by the cloſeſt ties under the 
Donſtitution, the ſame Parliament, and the le Kings. 
2 He had underſtood that, if the reſolutions which had been 
ſhould be agreed to;-it would be p 
fisuld be carried to the foot of the Throne, accompanied by 
| ers Addreſs to his Majeſty. In that addreſs he hoped, and 
as perſuaded, that no featimems or exprefilons would be 
ee which jealquſy might miſinterpret, or malice: p 
vert: that there would be no indication of a with on our 
part to preſs the conſideration of the queſtion upon the Le- 
illature of Ireland; and that no impulſe would be given to 
„but what it might derive from the free and unbiaſled opi- 
gon and diſpaſſionate judgment of the n DK and 
le of that Kingdom. 
. * ſubject, 15 was eouvinesd, would make. its way. 


| Fae the earneſtneſs and ſincerity of our wiſhes to com- 


ropoſed that they 


To Ireland he was fatisfied that greater advantages were 


now held out than had ever been afforded by any fingle mea- 
fure to any country; chat it would greatly augment the 
reſources, and place upon a rock doe: would be impreg · 
nable, as far as that term could be applied to any human 
eſtabliſhment, the ſtrength and fecurity of the Britiſh em- 
1 He would, however, acknowledge, that his views 
ind hopes extended HI farther; as he was 

fuaded, that whatever had a tendency to conſolidate and 
maintain the power and the independence of theſe kingdoms, 
vas of the deepeſt importance to the beſt and moſt valuable 


intereſts of mankind. From theſe 2 he: ou ; 


the Refolvtion his lat ann e, 
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thoroughly arc 


The Bins before the Houſe were forwarded 7 theix Te» 2 


2 ſtages. 


os. 6 Yi 10 
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In the courſe-of the above; i while the Houſe were in a | 
Committee on the Engliſh Small Notes Bill, 
Lord Auckland, : purſuant to his notice of the, toe 
day, roſe io move an amendment with reſpect to the dur - 
tion of the Bill. After demonſtrating to their Lordſhips the 190 
importance of the meaſure, and that it was not one of-thbſe 
temporary acts which were generally regarded as matters of 
eourſe, particularly as its operation affected the revenues as 
theſe ſmall notes were not liable to a ſtamp duty, he moved 
that the proviſions! of the act continue in force only to the 
_ 254h May next: this, be ſaid, would impoſe no ſort of 
hardſhip upon any of the parties to be affected by the Bill ; — 7 
the reſtriction Would give Parliament an opportunity of | | 
reviſing the meaſure in the couſe of the preſent Seſſion, | | 
which could not be done if the act were to continue in force | 
2 the N Selon of Parliament, as originally _— | 
Perhe bete eden of his Lordſhip meeting the concurrence | 
— the Committee, they agreed to the amendment without : | 
tation. ; 
Tbe Duke of Montroſe preſented a petition from certain J 
traders, manufacturers, and other perſons inhabiting che 
city of Glaſgow, againſt a Bill prayed for by the petition of 
Doctor Bancroft, and praying that the ſame might not be 
enacted. The petition was ordered to lie upon the * 


 / INCOME ACT« 1 
On the queſtion for the ſecond reading of this Bill, , 1 
The Duke of Nat roſe; He ſaid ſome explanation 1 

was requiſite on the part of Miniſters, of the expediency of a | 

Bili of thirty- four printed pages o amend an Ad of only 

-— fixty-one, previous $0 its ſecond reading, and ry AS 

it was only three hours before the Houſe. - 

Lord Auctland id reply entered into an explayation of the 

_ neceflity and the proviſions of the Amending Bill: of theſe. 
he ſtated the prominent ones to be, an extenſion uf the time 
allowed to individuals for making their declarations, and 

| that ſich ſhould be given under ſeal for the inſpection of the 

Commiſſioners; ſeveral doubts which obtained with reſpect 
to the Commercial Commiſſioners, were cleared up by at; 
me rates upon the inheritors of new income were reviſed, 
and feveral/inaccuracies were reQified ; upon the whole, the 
noble Duke would find, upon due examination and reflection, 

SY Amending Bill was Locle and . 

every 
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every improvement was made in the meaſure, which in the 
preſent circumſtances of the caſe it Was capable o. 
The Bill was then read a ſecond time; and on the queſ- 


tion being put for its being committed, 4heirLotdihips _ * 


pleaſed to negative that ſtage. 
It was then propoſed ou the Bill ſhould be read a third 
time the next day; on which 0 


P 


neral obſervations on the Act as amended by the preſent 


ill: there were ſeveral features in it which he diſapproved 
of, as 'the mode of rectifying. the ſchedule; that proviſion 


which allotted a part of the penalty to the. informer,. a 
penalty which the beſt intentioned perſon, he ſaid, might be 


obliged to pay in conſequence of error, miſapprehenſion, or 


of being miſled. If the arrangement of the penalties had 
been left wholly with Government, à proper 3 
might be allowed. He alſo thought that Miniſters ſhould 
have waited a little longer before they came again to Parlia- 
ment; they had by no means ſufficient. experience of the 
original meaſure. His Grace then entered into ſome calcu- 
lations with reſpect to the mode propoſed, of eſtimating the 
value of land, the profits of farmers, the poor rates, and 
tythes. The two laſt objects, he ſaid, were calculated in a 
very unequal and oppreſſive manner. Theſe were the parts 
of — Bill which he was induced chiefly to diſapprove. 1 


UNION WITH IRELAND. 


The Order of the Day for taking into conſideration the 
reſolutions communicated by the Lars at a RP) | 


being read, 


Lord Grenville roſe, and woke fon near three W an; "= 
haif. He roſe, he ſaid, purſuant to the intention he- had 


formerly announced, to move, that the | refolutions com- 


municated by the Commons ſhould-be taken into confidera-- | 
tion. It would be unneceſſary, he felt, to conſume any of 
their Lordthips' time in general remarks upon the nature of 


the reſolutions, and the magnitude and importance of the 
ſubject to which they related. Every one of their Lord- 


. ſhips mult already be iba with the object they had 1 in 
view, and convinced of the great intereſts which they in- 
volved: In proceeding to lay before the Houſe his ſenti- 
ments upon this queſtion, it was ſatisfactory for him to 
know that the two leading principles on which the teſolu- 


| tions were founded were deeply impreſſed upon the minds of 


the | 


1225 
s 


the Houſe, and that not upon them atleaſt would any differ- 
ence of opinion be exhibited. The firſt of theſe was, that 


the legiſlature was entitled to the utmoſt reſpect, and that it 


poſſeſſed as fully as that of this country for Great Britain, 
the ſole and excluſive right for Ireland to decide upon any 
propoſal of union that could be made. The next was, that 
not merely the intereſts of Great Britain and of the Empire, 
but the intereſts" of Ireland, particularly depended upon 
maintaining, improving, and ſtrengthening the intimate 
connexion between the two countries. Upon theſe princi- 
ples'the whole ſubje& reſted. He knew that they were fo 
much impreſſed upon their minds—he knew that the atten- 


tion of all had been ſo much directed to the ſubjeRA, that the 


topics which the diſcuſſion ſuggeſted would be readily anti- 


cipated. To the perſon to whom it fell to enter into the de- 


tail of the queſtion, this might be difadvantageous. Much 
benefit, however, had reſulted from the difcuſſion of the 
ſubject. The opinions of the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened 
ſtateſmen upon the ſubject had been publiſhed, and had large- 
1y contributed to impreſs on men's minds the advantages with 
awhich the meaſure propoſed would be attended. From the 
temperate, impartial and able diſcuſſion of the queſtion in 


another Houſe of Parliament, much good had been derived, 


and theſe advantages might be till farther improved by deli- 
berations diſtinguiſhed by that gravity, dignity and wiſdom 
which were in a particular manner the characteriſtics of this 
Aſſembly. Before he proceeded to conſider the meaſure in 
that detail, which he felt it incumbent on him to do on the 
preſent occaſion, he wiſhed to fay a few words on the objec- 
tion with regard to the time at which the union was pro- 


poſed, as this had been ſtarted upon a former day. To 


thoſe who, profeſſing themſelves hoſtile to the plan at every 
time, he ſhould not think it neceſſary to attempt any defence 


of the moment when it was 'propoſed. But if there were 


any who, really friends to the principle of the meaſure, 
dbubted the propriety of the time, he begged them to con- 
ſider whether any thing could be ſo well calculated to obtain 
ſo deſirable an object as fair impartial enquiry. Miſtaken 
| af en of the queſtion, ill-founded prejudices and falſe 
repreſentations had aſſailed the meaſure in Ireland, and with- 


dut examination it had been rejected in one Houſe of Parlia- 


ment; ' inſtead of allowing miſrepreſentation to triumph, 
and animoſity to be enflamed by falſe and erroneous views, 


Mas it not right to vindicate our claim to the attention F nou | 
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Iriſh people, whoſe intereſts baue ever been the object- of 

our care, to ſhew them what it is we offer, and what 

7 have rejected, and to explain the tal nature of the terms on 

which we are willing to ſhare Wh them all the bleſſings 

enjoy: Could it be any compliment to; the Parliament of 

Ireland to imagine that they could be offended, becauſe the 

Parliament of Great Britain claimed and exerciſed that free- 

5 dom of diſcuſſion which they challenge as their right in the 

conſideration of the preſent! queſtion? Though with them 

remains the privilege of pronouncing for themſelves, to us 

belongs the right of deliberating upon a meaſure ſo eſſentially 

connected with the intereſts of the whole Empire; The de- 

ciſion of the Iriſh Parliament, if it could be called a'decifion, 

Was not concluſive with regard to themſelves ; they had de- 

clined entering upon the project, but they had not precluded 

* themſelves from it for ever. If then they had not bound 

 themlelves up from the conſideration of the meaſure at auy 

future period, far leſs could they preelude this Houſe from 

entering on the examination of a ſubject recommended by 

| the Throne, and communicated in the ſolemu reſolutions of 

= another Houſe of Parliament. Their Lordſhips were now, 

therefore, called upon to pronounce their opinions fully on 

this important queſtion. Certainly the manner in which the 

meaſure had been received in Ireland, could not be conſider- 

ed as ſetting it at reſt for ever. Hiſtory could inform theit 

Lordſhips how the union with Scotland: had been accom- 

pliſhed, and if the rejection of the plan by the Parliament of 

one of the two countries had been viewed as final, that 

meaſure, which had been attended with ſo much benefit to 

both, had proved abortive, Both ſides of the Tweed had 

been armed armed againſt each other, and had the kingdoms 

remained ſeparate in every department, naval, military, ec- 

 clefaſtical and civil, England would have wanted ſome of its 

brighteſt ornaments. The queſtion then ſiraply was, whether 

their Lordſhips ſhould examine and diſcuſs the-queſtion, and 

after mature deliberation pronounce and record their judg- 
ment? The firſt conlideratioff that occurred was, whether A 

the meafnre of . union between the two countries was ne⸗ 

cellary* To this experience furniſhed the beſt anſwer. Had 

he found that the ſtate of things in Ireland, and the baſis of 

connexion between the two countries as it now ſtood; was 
attended with practical advantage, he: ſhould have preferred 
Lo we the meſt- beautiful theory which the human mind could 

f e * was the beſt Criterion ; 3 10 bl F 
+ * a | 


* 


* 
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had been taught to look in political affairs, and every year of 
his life confirmed the opinion that, to abandon it for ſpecula- 
tive improvement, was to run headlong to ruin. But are 
things ſo well as to debar us from the attempt to improve 
them? Does the neceſſity for ſome new meaſure exiſt? On 
all hands it was admitted. Every man who had conſidered 
the ſubje& had confeſſed that things could not continue as 
they are, and that ſomething was neceſſary to remedy evils 
which were univerſally acknowledged. The adjuſtment by 
which the preſent ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed, was not even by 
thoſe immediately concerned in it conſidered as final and eon- 
eluſive. From the documents he had peruſed he could ſtate 
his to be the caſe, and he could appeal to ſome engaged in 
the tranſaction for its truth. What was the time at which 
this ſettlement was made? It was near the concluſion of the 
molt expenſive and calamitous war in which this or any other 
country was ever engaged—Arined for their own defence, 
the people of Ireland directed their attention to other objects; 
they claimed independence, and their claim was admitted. 
Neither by thoſe who were the authors of that independerice, 
nor-by Parliament, by which it was recogniſed, was the ad- 
juſtment of 1782 conſidered as final. Farther meaſures 
were - conſidered neceſſary to conſolidate and ſecure the con- 
nexion between the two countries. Paſſing, however, to the 
conſideration of the nature of the connexion as it now exiſt= 
ed, even had its' original framers deemed it final and con- - 
cluſive; on a fair review it was found to be inadequate ; their 
opinions could have no influence to prevent the Parliaments 
of both countries from ſupplying what was defective. It was 
on this that he wiſhed to inſiſt, and he truſted he was able 
to ſhew that the ſettlement in 1782 did not ſupply the link 
of connexion which by the abrogation of the former ſyſtem 
was deſtroyed. What then is the nature of the connexion ? 
Does it provide both for the independence of the Parliament 
of Ireland, and for that cloſe and inſeparable connexion ſo 
eſſentially requiſite for the common intereſts of the two 
countries? The ſuppoſed identity of the regal power in both 
was the only bond and ſecurity of that connexion. This in 
a pure and unmixed monarchy would no doubt be ſufficient, 
becauſe the power of the Sovereign could be exerted equally 
in the ſame manner in every part. The caſe, however, was 

different in a mixed Government, where the exerciſe of au- 
thority was limited by the different privileges of its eompo- 
nent parts. Many examples of this were to be found in va- 

5 Vol. II. 1799. * 3 K 7 | rious 
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rious Governments.— In Holland, for inſtance, from the 


time of Sir William Temple down to the deſtrugion of the 


Government of that Country, every friend to the United 

States had lamented the imperfect connexion which ſubſiſted 
between them, and every enemy had availed himſelf of the 
defect. The Americans, on the eſtabliſhment of their in- 
dependence, had experienced a ſimilar inconvenience : the 
power which exiſted in the. Federal States was found to be 
too great, and that of the whole too feeble. It had beeri 
found neceſſary, therefore, to abridge the authority of the 
States individually, to draw cloſer the general union, and to 
enlarge the authority by which the whole was governed and 
held together. Even now, perhaps, it was one of the prin- 
cipal defects in the Conſtitution of the American States, that 
the power of the States individ:1ally was too extenſive, and 


. that of the general Legiſlature and Government tov weak for 


the public intereſt and ſecurity. The want of a general 
Government to direct the efforts, and employ the reſources 
of the whole members of the Confederacy, had contributed 
to the ruin of Switzerland. Had that country poſſeſſed a Go- 
vernment capable of employing and direQing its united 
ſtrength, it might have oppoſed an effectual reſiſtance to the 
violence and injuſtice of the perfidious enemy by whom it 
was overthrown. Conſidering the bond of the gonnexion 
which ſubliſted between this country and Ireland at preſent, 
he did not heſitate to ſay that it was nihil, it was not merel 

weak, but it was none at all. .He ſtated this broadly, for 
it was Capable of demonſtration. If it was true, that the 
regal power, the ſuppoſed identity of which conſtituted the 
bond of connexion, was exerciſed under the controul of Par- 
liament, though exerciſed through the ſame perſon in the 
two countries, it really was diſtin& and ſeparate. Let this 
propoſition be taken and applied to the various prerogatives 
of which the royal authority is compoſed. The firſt of them 


in dignity and importance was the Eccleſiaſtical. In Eng- 


land the King was ſupreme. How was it in Ireland? What. 
would be the ſituation of this branch of the Royal preroga- 
tive if the remedies which ſome propoſed for the removal of 
the evils under which the ſiſter kingdom laboured were car-. 
ried into application ? Suppoſe that Catholic Emancipation, 


as it was technically called, though the real meaning of theſe 


pretexts was now underſtood, combined with that which its 


partiſans thought indiſpenſible, Parliamentary Reform, were 


to take place, what would be the ſituation of a TO. 
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King at the head of a Catholic Parliament? Would he be 
ſupreme in eccleſiaſtical ' matters like a King of England? 
From the eccleſiaſtical take a view of the judicial power of 
the Sovereign. It was impoſſible, that under the direction 
of the ſame regal power, that the ſame laws could be'pre- 
ſerved in their purity, where they were liable to different in- 
terpretations, without a laſt reſort to which to appeal. Op- 
poſite interpretations would ſoon be converted into different 
laws, becauſe there was no place of laſt reſort where differ- 
ences could be brought under one general principle. The 
ſame King might appoint the Judges in both countries, but 
he could not oblige them to concur in the ſame interpretation 
of the laws. This had already been experienced. Could 
any thing tend more to prevent capital being transferred 
from this country to Ireland, than the want of ſecurity which 
muſt ariſe from a want of confidence that the ſame interpre- 
tation of law, the ſame mode and meaſure of juſtice, is to 
be found, which every man knows he can obtain in this 
country? To encourage capital to go to Ireland it was ne- 
ceſfary to ſhew to the people of this country, that in trans- 
ferring their-property to the filter kingdom, they might rely 
upon the protection of the ſame laws by which they are now 
ſecured, With regard to the fiſcal power ſince the ſettle- 
ment of 1782, there was no identity in this branch. The 
receipt and expenditure” of that country was now under the 
controul of its own independent Parliament. The whole 
fiſc of Ireland was in a different ſituation from that of Great 
Britain, and even after a Union, it would be ſome time be- 
fore they could be identified. Could it then be conſiſtent 
with the general advantage of the Empire, or of its particu- 
lar branches, that ſuch thwarting and contradictory ſyſtems 
ſhould preyail in its affairs! It was found neceſſary too that 
the loans which Ireland was obliged to make to enable her 
to provide for her own defence, ſhould be tranſacted in this 
country. With regard to the military power, it. was true. 
that the forces of the two countries were united, and it muſt 
be the wiſh of all that they ſhould Tontinue inſcparable, But 
might it not happen that the Parliament of Ireland might re- 
fuſe to paſs the Mutiny Bill? Might not the funds for the 
payment of the army be withheld? Might not the Irith 
Parliament have refuſed to vote that augmentation of pay 
lately voted by the Parliament of Great Britain? The Iriſſr 
Parliament was not under any neceſſity of agreeing in that 
vote, for if ſo, it was abſurd to talk of its independence. 
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What then might have been the conſequence if a difference 
had taken place on that ſubje& ? Already there is a ſepara= 
tion in the two armies as to the teſt required in thoſe Who 
enter the army, and a difference of teſt in thoſe who enliſt 
in Ireland and England. Times had been when much de- 
pended upon the teſt neceſſary to qualify for the army in this 
country, and though no danger might now exiſt, it was not 
fit that ſuch differences ſhould continue in 'a matter of fo 

| much importance. With reſpect to the political preroga- 

ll tives of the King, there was no ſecurity as things ood. at 

preſent, that the two countries might not purſue the moſt op- 
poſite conduct in the great queſtions of peace and war. It 

=_ was poſſible that the enemy of Great Britain might be the 

\ | ally of Ireland. Many .cafes might be conceived which 

would put this point in the moſt ſtriking light. The peace 

| concluded immediately after the tranſaction of 1782, was 

4 agreed to in the lriſh Parliament with little or no alteration. 

Since that period, and prior to the preſent war, two oppor- 
tunities had occurred in which Ireland might have totally 
differed from the politics of this Country. Theſe were the 
Spaniſh and Ruſſian armaments. Had a war then taken 
Place, Ireland, ſo far from taking a ſhare in hoſtilities; 
might become cloſely united in trade and commerce with 
the very enemies with whom we were at war. Certainly 
the powers of an independent Iriſh Parliament enabled: it'to 
adopt a line of conduct that would have produced this ſtate 
of things. Upon the preſent war the opinion of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland had been the ſame as the well weighed and 
deliberate judgment of the Britiſh Parliament, that it was a 
war into which we were compelled to enter—that it was a 

War for our very exiſtence as a nation. Individuals there 

had been in this Country, however, who arraigned this war 

with every epithet of reproach. Suppoſe that they had pre- 
vailed—ſuppolſe they had perfuaded us to think that it was 
for the intereſt of Great Britain that Jacobin principles 
ſhould be diffuſed throughout Europe, that France thould be 
allowed to diſpoſe of Princes and States at her pleaſure, and 
to ſpread her arms and her revolutions as wide as her wiſhes, - 
and that the Parliament of this country had acted upon fuch 
ſentiments, what would have been the ſtate of Ireland had 
Her Parliament viewed the fituation of Europe, and the 
danger of French principles, with other eyes—What would * 
have been the conſequence of ſuch a difference? Or ſuppoſe 
the other caſe :— What would have been the as ha. 
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the Parliament of Ireland had been of opinion that this was 
a War of confederated deſpots againft Liberty? Could it 
have been expected that the Parliament of Ireland would 
have embarked in ſuch a war? Could it have called on the 


pops to ſpend their blood and treaſure in a cauſe ſo unjuſt? 
n caſe of ſuch a difference, quite poſſible in the preſent 


flate of things, what would have been the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland? The Crown in both countries is 
controuled by ſeparate Parliaments, ſo that the meaſures of 
that Executive, the identity of which is thought a ſufficient. 


tie, would be totally different according to the maxims by 


which the controuling power happened to be influenced. 
From this cauſe the adminiſtration of the two countries, 
whether in regulation of commerce, or what is underſtood 
to be the ſyſtem of government of thoſe in official ſituations, 
there can now be no ſecurity that they ſhall be the ſame.— 

As to the commerce of the two countries, ſo far from be- 
ing regulated, it was in danger of becoming hoſtile, It 
was needleſs to enter into an enumeration of particulars in 


a matter with which their Lordſhips were ſo well acquainted. 


The Miniſters, who carry on the Executive Power in Ire- 
land, were indeed appointed by the ſame Sovereign to whom 
their appointment belonged here. That adminiſtration of 
affairs in Ireland, however, was carried on under the con- 
troul of the independent Iriſh Parliament, and muſt be con- 
ducted, therefore, by perſons poſſeſſing its confidence. Was 
the Crown then to be adviſed by perſons reſponſible to the 
Engliſh Parliament, to the Iriſh, or partly to both? In the 
firſt caſe, where was the independence of Ireland? If to 


the Iriſh Parliament, what was the ſtate of the connexion? 


And if reſponſible partly to both, how were the general im- 
perial intereſts of the whole to be conducted? Boring the 
courſe of the laſt two years, the Miniſters of this country 
had been ſeverely arraigned for the neceſſary meaſures pur- 
ſued for the ſafety of Ireland ; meaſures indeed required by 
the Iriſh Parliament. When ſuch diſcuſſions had been agi- 


tated, he had always contended the meaſures ſo arraigned” 
were under the ſeparate controul of the Iriſh Parliament. 


Could it be doubted, however, that if a ſyſtem were really 
- purſued in Ireland, calculated to alienate it from this coun- 


try, England muſt be intereſted; but, in the preſent ſtate 


of the connexion, how could the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain interfere with the meaſures adviſed and enforced by the 
ipdependent Legiſlature of Ireland? What wonld be the 


conſe- 
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eonſequence if the Houſe of Commons, which rejected the 
conſideration of the queſtion of Union, had choſen. to pro- 


ceed farther? What, ifthey had inſiſted upon the removal 


of thoſe Miniſters, by whoſe advice the meaſure of an Union 
was brought forward, and if, as is happily the caſe at pre- 

ſent, thoſe Miniſters poſſeſſed the confidence of the Britiſh 
Parliament? The identity of the regal power then conti- 


nues only ſo long as the ſeparate independent Parliaments. 


continue to be influenced by the ſame ſentiments. At pre- 
ſent, therefore, independence and connexion are irreconcil- 
able. Even with regard to that very regal power itſelf, the 
only tie of the connexion, a difference aroſe in a caſe which 
their Lordſhips would eaſily recollect. He did not mean to 
ſtate what were his ſentiments on the queſtions to which. the 
event he alluded to occalioned—ſuffice it to ſay, he believed 
the opinion he entertained to be right; but the conſequence 
of the regal power being exerciſed in a totally different man- 
ner, might have been of the moſt ſerious nature if we had 
not been ſaved by Providence from this evil and others which 
this event would have let in upon us. Both the modes. by 
which it was propoſed that the Regent ſhould carry on the 
functions of Government could not be right, and in one or 


other of the two countries the Executive Power would have 


been exerciſed upon principles not compatible with the Con- 
Aitution. - A remedy was now propoſed indeed, in the Iriſh 
Parliament, for this evil; but not to mention that unfore- 
ſeen caſes might occur, on which a difference might hap- 

en between the two Parliaments, ſuch an act could not be 
a ſufficient ſecurity, becauſe the power that could enact 
ſuch a law could unmake it. But not only did theſe diffi- 


culties occur with regard to the perſons who ſhould exerciſe 


the functions of Royalty, the Crown itſelf might give riſe 
to diſagreements, The preſent title to the Crown was 
created by Parliament, and Parliament was competent ig 


alter it. On what foundation then reſts the ſucceſſion? By 


the Act of Annexation the Succeflion was regulated, but 
might nat the Iriſh Parliament vary the mode now eſta- 


blithed ? In all the points of the royal authority, therefore, 


it appeared, that the identity of the regal authority furs 
niſhed no adequate ſecurity for the connexion between the 


two countries. Although theſe ſhawed the neceſſity of do- 


ing ſomething to ſtrengthen the connexion for the common 


intereſt of the Empire, it would be a narrow view of the 


ſubject not to take inte conſideration. the local intereſts of 
N ö | Ireland. 
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Ireland. Whatever advantages the meaſure might confer 
upon England and the Empire, it would be impoſlible to 
addreſs the Parliament of Ireland to agree to it, it it could 
be proved prejudicial to the local and particular intereſts of 
the Siſter Kingdom. Yet the intereſts of Ireland were fo 
intimately connected with the greatneſs, the induſtry, the 
wealth, and the commerce of the Empire at large, that 
whatever tends to promote the latter, muſt neceſſarily tend 
to the advantage of the former. It was one of the principal 
benefits to be derived from the Union, however, that it 
would conſolidate and extend all thoſe local intereſts. The 
preſent ſtate of Ireland was ſuch as to call for a ſpeedy | 
remedy. The preſent Government of that country unfor- 
tunately had not grown up with the habits of the People. 
The Engliſh connexion was at firſt begun among them by 
a conqueſt, and by the worſt of all conqueſts, an incom- 
complete and partial one. From time to time farther pro- 
greſs was made, and the animoſity of different ſides was con- 
ſtantly kept up by freſh attacks and renewed hoſtilities. 
The advance of civilization was accordingly retarded more 
than in any country, of Europe. In: this ſituation did the 
Reformation find the people of Ireland. In England and 
Scotland it was embraced by the great majority of the peo- 
ple. Though the Proteſtant religion was ſoon after eſta- 
bliſhed by law, "the majority adhered to the Catholic per- 
fuaſion, and hence a new ſource of diviſion and animoſity 
aroſe. The diviſions were not merely religious, for as 
happened in Germany and France, and other places, where 
they were the occaſion of long and bloody wars, they were 
real political parties. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Catholics reſiſted that Princeſs as an uſurper, and the 
ſpirit of diviſion 'and religious animoſity was inflamed by 
new conteſts, The reign of James merited the praiſe of 
having commenced the work of civilizing Ireland, and in- 
troducing ſomething like a regular government. In the 
reign of Charles I. the ſyſtem was purſued, but with imper- 
fect ſucceſs, for even the wiſe meaſures of that great ſtateſ- 
man, the Earl of Strafford, did not ſucceed, as the rebellion 
which followed not long after proved. The coloniſts ſent 
over by Cromwell, though they tended to ſtrengthen the 
| Proteſtant cauſe, yet from the character of their religious 
ſentiments, they tended to inflame the hatred of the Catho- 
lics. The revolution and the meaſures of vigour, which, 
perhaps, the circumſtances of the times rendered neceſſary, 
1 | | of | contributed | 
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contributed ſtil} to perpetuate the ſpirit of diviſion. All 
theſe circumſtances, with the diſtribution of property which 
they produced, tended to retard the progreſs of civilization, 
of induſtry, and of wealth. A more liberal policy at length 
was introduced, particularly in the preſent reign, and in 
1778 the Free Trade was eſtabliſhed. In 1782, in an- 
ſwer to a moſt gracious Meſſage from the Throne, calling 
upon the Parliament of Ireland to ſtate its grievances ; this 
ſtatement was made, and the grievances complained of were 
redrefſed. Though the cauſes to which the evil was then 
aſcribed were removed, the evil it ſelf has continued. Some 
of thoſe who were the very perſons who framed that Addreſs 
to the Throne, in which the grievances of Ireland were 
_ Rated, had fince diſcovered that Emancipation and Reform 
were neceſſary, and certainly it was difficult to explain why 
they had been filent on theſe imporant topics, when the fo- 
lemn ſtatement of the grievances of Ireland was drawn up. 
He did not wiſh, however, to ſay any thing perſonal on the 
pfreſent occcaſion. Certain it was, on the evidence on oath of 
the ringleaders, inſtigators, and directors of the late Rebel- 
lion, that Emancipation and Reform had little or no ſhare 
in prompting thoſe who had embarked: in the caufe. The 
antry were indifferent about theſe objects, and in- 
capable indeed to judge of their nature and effects. From 
the ſtate of Ireland, however, both with regard to the diſtri- 
bution of property and religious differences, -combined with 
the want of civilization, of induſtry, of morality, from the 
want of thoſe nice and imperceptible gradations of fociety 
which prevail in this country, have arifen thoſe evils we have 
latety witneſſed in the influence which the poiſonous doc- 
trines of French Jacobiniſm obtained. To promote civi- 
lization, to introduce morality, to encourage induſtry, and 
to allure capital, is the great object which the union is cal- 
culated to effect, by allaying petty jealouſies, and removing 
the cauſes of former animalities. In ſuch an event the pro- 
teſtant of Ireland would feel himſelf ſecure in the protection 
of a Proteſtant Parliament, and the Catholic would expect a 
mere candid examination of his claims from a Parken 
not influenced by the conſiderations to which a local legiſ- 
lature is ſubject. By the ſecurity in the protection of Bri- 
tifh laws, capital alone, ſo much wanting in Ireland, could 
bs allured, and by the operation of that capital alone was the 
viicgqudl diſtribution of property to be remedied. That it 
has been the object of thoſe acting in concert with France 
N Nags, | Upon 
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upon the principles of French jacobiniſm to overturti the 
Proteſtant by propagating among the Catholics the idea of a 
Government by numbers, has been evident from the con- 
ſequences which their acts had produced. Upon the preſent 
conſtitution bf the Iriſh Parliament, to admit the Catholics 
without limitation, would be to deſtroy its very foundation; 
and could a Proteſtant Parliament be expected to agree to 
ſuch a meaſure? No meaſure indeed could produce the effect 
deſired, but ſuch as tended, inſtead of keeping up animoſiry, 
to baniſh as much as poſſible the cauſes which have divided 
the people ſo much. The Miniſters of this country had long 
been called to conſider how conceſſion might ſafely be made, 
and they had been of opinion, that though no immediate 
changes could be expected, yet they hoped, that gradual 
meaſures, in removing reſtrictions, would at length ſucceed. 
The infuſion of the poifon of jacobin principles into old dĩſ- 
contents, prevented the policy purſued by Miniſters being 
carried to its full extent. The Catholics were ſmitten with 
the French doctrines, and taught that numbers alone conſti- 
tuted Legitimate Government; they were encouraged to 
every exceſs in reſiſting what they were told was an unjuſt 
and tyrannical Government. Hence aroſe the rebellion, 
and the cruelties, and outrages, with which it was attended. 
The effects of the union with Scotland, in civilizing, im- 
proving and correcting that country, was an argument from 
experience, Which ought to have the utmoſt weight, and a 
union with Ireland could alone remedy the internal evils 
which obſtructed its improvement, and communicate to it 
thoſe advantages which it requires, to enable it to riſe in 
induſtry, commerce and wealth. To the objeQions urged 


+ againſt the union, he ſhould ſzy a few words. It had been 


urged, that the Parliament of Ireland was incompetent. 
This he was ſure could be the opinion of no ſound lawyer i 
this country. Blackſtone, in treating of the privilege of 
Parliament, aſcribed to its powers far more extention. 
Parliament was bound by nothing but moral incompetency, 
but was perfectly unconfined by any political incompetency. 
Parliament itſelf, was but the union of different ſeparate legiſ- 


latures. With reſpect to the ſovereignty of the people, it was 


principle incompatible with any Government, Monarchical 
or Republican. As tothe objection, that the independence of 


Ireland was de de fact ificed, no idea could be more erroneous. 
In fact, we very often recogniſed the independeree of the 
Iriſh Parliament. Inſtead of yielding up their independence, 
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the people of Ireland would conſolidate it with the independ- 
ence of the proudeſt and greateſt nation in the world, and in 
proportion as both would be ſtronger to reſiſt foreign attack 
and commotion, their independence would be mutually con- 
firmed. The proſperity of Scotland ſince the union had be- 
lied all the ill preſages, and refuted all the objections, which 
then, as now, were urged againſt a union, and the experi- 
ence of that country proved likewiſe, that the intereſts of 
every part of the Empire were attended to with the utmoſt 
care. He had only one conſideration to add, and it applied 
to the obſervation reſpecting the time of bringing forward 
this meaſure. We were now engaged in a conteſt, in which 
it was neceſſary to avail ourſelves of all the means of ſecurity, 
and of all the reſources of ſtrength which we poſſeſs. The 
enemy had declared his implacable hoſtility tp this country, 
and proved it to Ireland by the diſorders he had inſtigated, - 
and the attacks he had made. Thoſe who had inſtigated, the 
rebellion in Ireland, could not conceal that by their attempts, 
Ireland was in danger of being rendered dependent on France, 
and they vainly hoped, that if they ſhould ſucceed in ſepa- 
rating Ireland from Great Britain, they might afterwards be 
able to rid themſelves of their allies. Phyſically, and morally, 
however, it was impoſlible that Ireland could remain inde- 
pendent by herſelf. She muſt either be connected with this 
country, or dependent on France. To maintain, improve, 
and ſtrengthen that connexion, nothing remained but to con- 
ſolidate by an incorporative union, the ſtrength and reſources 
of the two countries. He concluded with ſtating it to be his 
intention, after moving their Lordſhips to agree to the reſo- 
lutions ſeriatim, to propoſe, that on a future day, they 
ſhould concur in a joint addreſs with the Commons, to carry 
the reſolutions to the foot of the "Throne. © . 
Earl Fitætuilliam then roſe, and after beſtowing the higheſt 
terms of praiſe on the ſpeech which their Lordſhips had juſt 
heard; a ſpeech, ſo able, eloquent, and inſtructive, that it 
was with diffidence he attempted to offer any obſervations 
upon it; his Lordſhip proceeded to examine the queſtion 
under conſide ration it was by no means his intention to 
follow the noble Lord (Grenvile) through the vaſt variety of 
detail upon which he had touched: he muſt forbear ſuch an 
attempt for two reaſons ; the firſt, becauſe he was conſcious 
of his inability to perform ſuch a taſłk; the ſecond, becauſe 
he deemed it highly improper and unwiſe to ſtir ſuch a dif- 
cuſſion during times ſo.critical and delicate, and 8 
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under the preſent circumſtances of the Iriſh nation. When 
he deprecated this diſcuſſion at the preſent moment, his 
reaſon for deprecating it was, that he did not think it a queſ- 
tion that ſhould now be diſcufſed one way or the other. 
Neither would he enter into any examination of the abſtract 
queſtion, whether a union might, or might not, be beneficial 
to Ireland or England, or to both. The real object he had 
in view was to enquire whether ſuch a queſtion, as intend» 
ed to be ated on immediately, ſhould now be entertained, 
and whether the propoſing and diſcuſling of it did not tend to 
weaken rather than to ſtrengthen the arm of the Empire, and 
that as a moment when the Empire ſtood in ſuch eminent 
and urgent need of every poſſible means of defence. Above 
all, he thought it exceedingly imprudent to perſevere in the 
ropoſition, ſince it had been negatived by the Parliament of 
12 But the noble Lord contends that it is neceſſary to 
perſiſt in the diſcuſſion of the propoſition, in order to give it 
its due and full effect. But he muſt ſtill contend, on the 
other hand, that it ſhould not be agitated now, whatever 
might be the effect that ſhould hereafter be ſuppoſed to re- 
ſult from it, There was no man who dreaded and deteſted 
French principles more than he did, but no dread of any 
probable miſchief they could bring upon the Britiſh Empire 
ſhould induce him to countenance a meaſure that proved ſo 
unacceptable to the views and the wiſhes of the Triſh Parlia- 
ment and the Iriſh people. He muſt therefore entreat their 
Lordſhips to recollect and conſider, that a rebellion had, and 
was ſaid now to pervade the * maſs of the people of 
Ireland, and that the progreſs of that rebellion had been 
principally arreſted by only one deſcription of perſons, and 
thoſe perſons were well known to be the determined ene- 
mies. of the propoſed union can the ſame ſpirit of reſiſtance 
be then expected from them ſhould the rebellion break out 
again to any formidable extent? Even in the mind of thoſe 
to whom the meaſure appeared fo ſalutary, he was at a loſs 
to ſee what remedy could be derived from it, for the evils 
that are at preſent confeſſed to afflict Ireland. From what 
did theſe evils chiefly ariſe, and what was it which produced 
this ſpirit of rebellion in the general maſs of the people? 
Was it net, as had been obſerved, a diſunion of ſentiment 
between the different -ranks in the country, and from the 
difference of political and religious opinions? Could the pro- 
poſed union now ſerve as a remedy for theſe evils? Although 
the higher ranks might approve of it, would the lower de- 
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ſcriptions be ſatisfied, becauſe the higher orders were willing 


to be incorporated with England? Or, are all thoſe evils that 
are now ſo much exaggerated, ſolely to be aſcribed to the 
exiſtence of an independent Iriſh legiſlature ? If ſo, it is not 
properly to the Iriſh Parliament, hut to the Engliſh influ- 
ence, which guides that Parliament, that they are juſtly to 
be attributed, But will not this ſame influence continue to 
Prevail in the United Parliament? What remedy then can 


there be reaſonably expected from the Union? None---the- 


evils complained of would flill remain, and in order to re- 


medy them, it is neceſſary to look. to other objects; it is ne- 


ceſſary to keep together thoſe by whom the ſafety of Ireland 
has been preſerved ; it is neceſſary to remove the odious diſ- 
tinctions that exiſt between ranks and certain religious per- 
ſuaſions.---But this never can be done without reſtoring men 
to the exerciſe and enjoyment of their natural birth-right ; 
yet it is pretended by ſome, that theſe defects will be reliev- 
ed by the projected incorporation. This was the opinion but 
of a few. individuals, which, however reſpeQable, could 
have no weight in his mind. If Miniſters and their friends 
were ſincerely deſirous to conciliate the Roman Catholics, 
what would they do ?---Why, they would extend to them. 
the benefits to which they are well entitled by their unſhaken 
attachment to their country, and their well tried allegiance 
to their King. They would not continue to ſhut the doors 
of that Houſe againſt the beſt and faireſt charaQers which 
the nation could boaſt of, merely on account of their religi- 


ous tenets. Would Miniſters pretend to ſay, that by admit- 


ting men of-ſuch known virtue and integrity to a ſeat among 
their Lordſhips, they would endanger the Proteſtant ſueceſ- 
ſion.? Would the Proteſtant Succeſſion be endangered by the 
admiſſion of ſuch men of well known prinoiples and pro- 
perty, to a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons? All this danger 


of the re-eſtabliſhment- of the Houſe of Stuart was long 


ſince done away. There was no ſuch danger to be now ap- 
prehended from ſuch men; and when a difference of opi- 
nion exiſted upon that point, it was not a religious, but a 
political difference. It was, therefore, ſnameful to ſee theſe 


bdenches bare of men who muſt prove ſuch lights and orna- 


ments to that Houſe :—and what he here faid of the Eng- 


lich Roman Catholics, it was his wiſh- ſhould apply equally 
to the caſe of the Iriſh Roman Catholics. But to their claims. 


the Iriſh Parliament was reluctant to pay any attention, and 


ſorry he was to abſerve that in this particular it betrayed ſuch 


narrow 


— 
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narrow and bigotted prejudices. The main drift of the 
noble Lord's argument, namely, that the Union would en- 
creaſe the ſtrength of the Empire, and if now effected, ſtood” 
upon no juſt: grounds, This effect it could not have at pre- 
ſent, whatever might be the benefit hereafter to be derived 
from it. The noble Earl then proceeded to ſhew that the 
Iriſh Parliament was in many reſpects an independent Le- 
giſlature prior to 1782; in 1778, and in 1787, his Majeſty 
made communications to them, upon which they deliberated, 
and if they could deliberate on them, the noble Lord had 
confeſſed that they were competent to decide. What danger 
had ariſen from this deliberation to the general intereſts of 
the Empire? None. — Where then was the neceſſity of pro- 
viding againſt ſuch dangers now? — When an attempt is 
made to incorporate the Iriſh with the Britiſh Parliament, is 
it the wiſh of the noble Lord to introduce into it the real 
repreſentatives of the Iriſh nation? By no means, The per- 
ſons to be introduced would only repreſent the Britiſh Cabi- 
net. Were a general election now to take place in Ireland, 
could that election be called free, which was influenced and 
overawed by an army? Could an election be free and con- 
ſtitutional in a country where the army with the ſword in 
hand performed the functions of the noble Lord on the wobl- 
ſack? Who are theſe that would be returned by ſuch an 
election? Would they not be the repreſentatives of the army, 
and not of the people? And is it then ſeriouſly propoſed to 
. embody ſuch repreſentatives with the Britiſh Parliament, 
and that in ſuch a ſituation of public affairs as the preſent? 
However reluctant, the noble Earl ſaid, he felt himſelf to 
trouble their Lordſhips with any thing that perſonally re- 
garded himſelf, yet he could not well refrain from touching 
on a certain point which he had hitherto omitted to obſerve 
upon, though it had frequently been alluded to in a place of 
bigh authority. The circumſtance he alluded to was the na- 
ture and tendency of the conditions upon which he had taken 
upon him the Government of Ireland. He was ready, in- 
deed, to confeſs that he had never been required to retract 
any thing, which he had been empowered to do when he ſtood 
in the ſituation of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, yet he was 
bold to ſay that the tranſactions of that period had laid the 
cauſe of all the calamitous conſequences that had ſince fallen 
upon that unfortunate country. There was a written record 
of his opinion on that ſubject, and from it he would beg 
leave to read a ſhort hiſtory of that tranſaction. The _ 
4) | ar 
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Ear! then proceeded to read a paſſage from [we believe] his 
letter to Lord Carliſle, which contained his ſentiments re- 
ſpecting the conduct of Miniſters towards him upon that 
occaſion. He admitted that when he undertook the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, he was under orders not to bring forward 


the Roman Catholic queſtion as a meaſure countenanced by 


Government; but never did he promiſe to reſiſt it if it came 
from any other quarter :—on the contrary, if the queſtion 
was moved by others, he was fully determined to give it his 
moſt decided ſupport. This opinion he had already recorded 
in a proteſt or declaration againſt the conſequences that 
might enſue from the manner in which that queſtion had 
been treated, and he was now ready to declare upon his ho- 
nour, and in the face of the Houſe, that his opinion reſpect- 
ing the confequences of that ill treatment of the Catholics 
was ſuch as he had then deſcribed it. As to the queſtion now 
before the Houſe, he would again entreat their Lordſhips to 


reflect if the preſent was a proper time to diſcuſs the ſubject 


of a Union, when a direct rebellion was ſaid to be raging in 
Ireland, and if it was not abſurd to make the propoſition of 
a Union with a country, while you are fordiddi ing the peo- 
of that country to have union with one another? | 
Lord Grenville ſaid; that he would long ago have entered 
into an explanation of the tranſactions alluded to by the no- 
ble Earl, but a ſenſe of his public duty had hitherto prevent- 
ed it. He was now ready to enter on that explanation, but 
the noble Earl had faved him the trouble of making any. 
The noble Earl has confeſſed that he was never required to 


retract any thing he had done, and that when he aſſumed the 


Government of Ireland, he went over under orders to avoid 
bringing forward the Roman Catholic queſtion : He was 


therefore, from his own confeſſion, not authorized to give 


the ſupport of Government to that queſtion. As to what 
the noble Earl would have done if the queſtion had been 
ſtarted by others, he knew of no proteſt or declaration on 
that point—nor did he underſtand whatswas the paper to 
which the noble Earl had alluded. All he underſtood was, 
that the noble Earl went to Ireland with direct inſtructions 


to avoid or prevent the agitating of the Catholic queſtion, 


and that if he could not ſucceed in doing ſo, and that the 
_ queſtion was propoſed from another quarter, he was then to 
ſubmit the caſe to the Cabinet here, and wait for further i in- 

ſtructions. 
Earl Fitzwill:am in ex planatibn ſaid, that he yielded to cir- 
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cumſtances when he found that it was not expedient for Go- 
vernment to bring forward the meaſure in favour of the Ca- 
tholics, but he perſiſted; in ſay ing that he aſſumed the Go- 
vernment of Ireland only on the condition of giving his full 

and decided ſupport to the meaſure if it was preſſed upon 
Parliament, and his declaration upon this ſubj ect ſtood: re- 
corded. UT Fin 4 9 1s BI. 

Lord Grenville repeated that he knew nothing of any ſuch 
deglaration..../} 4 44; | 
The Marquis of Lanſdnwn ſaid, that he moſt cordially con- 
curred in every thing that was aſſerted by the noble Earl in 
favour and in praiſe of the Roman Catholics. He confeſſed 
there were to be found among them ſome of the beſt charac- 
ters, that would prove ornaments to. that Houſe if they were 
admitted to the honours they aught to enjoy. This opinion 
he had frequently taken an opportunity to expreſs; but he 

did not wiſh to take the merit of propoſing the queſtion to 
himſelf, but remained filent upon it till he might have an oc- 
caſion of ſharing it with others who were equally. well diſ- 
poſed to befriend it. The repeal of the Diſqualifying Acts 
could not be too often urged, becauſe the ſooner they were 
repealed, the better. He muſt obſerve, however, with the 
noble Earl's leave, that this ſubje& had no relation to the 
queſtion before the Houſe, or to the ſituation of the Iriſh 
Roman Catholics, though indeed the adoption of the pro- 
Php; Union might ultimately tend to do « 357" a Catho- 
lies the juſtice they deſerved. - But now, as to a large and 
general queſtion he was by no means ſurpriſed that at firſt 
light it was objected to as improper to be diſcuſſed at the 
preſent moment. Moſt undoubtedly ſuch a meaſure ſhould 
be the work of peace and of time: it ſhould'be the reſult of 
diſpaſſionate judgment and of calm reflection. The objec- 
tion as to the time, muſt ſtrike every body on a firſt conſi- 
deration of the ſubject. It was not, however, the firſt queſ- 
tion to be examineg : there were, in fact, three queſtions 
before the Houſe. 1ſt. Can Ireland be governed as it is, 
or has been? 2d. What ſyſtem can be ſubſtituted in place 
of the preſent? 3d. If a Union, what ſpecies of Union? 
Whether it ſhould be incorporating Parliamentary Union? 
Can, then, the affairs of Ireland go on, if they continue to 
be governed as they now are: or do they require ſome re- 

medy-? If they do, is the projected Union that remedy ? 

This was the point to be conſidered: and he would anſwer 

it, by aſſerting, 1ſt. That Ireland could not be goyerned 5 
2 | . 
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it is, or as it has been governed heretofore. In proof of this 
aſſertion, it was not his intention to follow the noble Seere- 
tary of State through the long ſeries of hiſtorical details into 
which he had entered. The hiſtory he would reſort to, was 
that of more modern times—of times in which he himfelf 
had lived. He well recollected, that when young, he had 
ſeen a paſſage of ſome diſpatches from a great man, the then 
Miniſter, to a noble Duke when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

a letter from Mr. Pitt to the Duke of Bedford, in 1759.) 
The Miniſter aſks to what cauſe can can it be attributed, 
„That in that kingdom the laws have loſt all energy, the 
Magiſtracy all reverence, and Parliament itſelf all authority?” 
The anſwer was, „By ſuch ſhameful negligence and relax- 
ation in times palt, as appears tending to a total diſſolution of 
Government, inſomuch, that nothing but military force could 
be coercive to reſtore the ſubject within due obedience.” This 
was the caſe in 1759. It was unneceſſary to obſerve what had 
paſſed ſince.” But he would proceed to ſhew why he thought 
that the Iriſh Government could not go on as it was now ' 
conſtituted. He would only allude to public acts which had 
occurred a few years back. In 1767, the Oftennial Bill 
paſſed. In 1778, the relaxation of the Penal Laws. In 1782, 
the emancipation of the Iriſh Parliament. In 1791, the 
Catholics firſt preſented their petition to the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment: it muſt be in the knowledge and recollection of every 
noble Lord how that petition was received, and what provo- 
eation it occafioned. In 1992, they re-petitioned, and with 
more boldneſs; but it met with the ſame contumely as be- 
fore. In 1793; the two parties purſued different roads 
The Catholics and the Proteſtants became ſomewhat warmer 
againſt each other. The Proteſtant aſcendancy, apply to 
Grand Juries, County Meetings, &c. The Cathohes (he 
knew not by whoſe advice, but it was a prudent advice) ob- 
ſerved a more temperate behaviour, -and apply to England. 
England decides, What is the conſequence ? Their petition 
vas graciouſly attended to: England iſſues its mandate ; the 
Iriſh Parliament grants the greateſt part of the emancipation, 
and what is more, reſolutions. paſs in favour of Reform. 
The effect is quite different from what was expected. The 
Iriſh Parliament loſes the confidence of the people and its au- 
thority. The Engliſh Government gained neither. In 1794, 
Miniſters diſappointed and provoked with what - they had 
. termed ingratitude, had recourſe: to violent meaſures, In 
#795; in January, they repent, and ſend over the WI. "_ 
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(Lord Fitzwilliam) whoſe ſyſtem he was ſorry had not been 
proceeded on: during his ſhort adminiſtration, however, of 
about three months, all was tranquil—all was well affected 
and loyal; there then exiſted no foreign connexion with the 
enemy. In March they reſume coercive meaſures. In 1796, 
encreaſed coercion, inſutrection, and indemnity acts are 
paſſed. In May the United Iriſh ſend to France. In Auguſt 
an alliance is concluded between France and the United 
Irifſhmen, and military organization takes place in Ireland 
in conſequence. In Oc ober a meſſage is received from 
France. In December an armament failed from Breſt, In 
1797, an invaſion is attempted. In 1798, a ſecond invaſion 
takes place; (and much he feared, that a treaty between 
France und the United Iriſhmen till ſubſiſts). In 1799, 
we are aſſured by high authority“, that a Directory is now 
ſitting and organizing inſurrection and rebellion throughout 
the country. Antrim and many counties of the North are 
proclaimed in a ſtate of diſturbance, and rebels are hourly 
expecting aſſiſtance from France. Now a moment's reflec- 
tion muſt ſhew how rapidly the people of Ireland have paſſed 
from one extreme to the other, and if the country could be 
brought to ſuch violence and ſuch calamity without any 
check, could it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a Government, ſo 
abuſed, could continue? | | 

The Marquis next adverted to another fact, and that a 
fact of a moſt extraordinary nature. He meant the attainder 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald after his death, and without any 
trial. This was a precedent wholly incomprehenſible and 
wholly new, contrary to the tenor of every ſtatute to be met 
with, and highly revolting to that beautiful ſyſtem on which 
Britiſh juriſprudence was founded. It ought to be recollect- 
ed, that if any thing gave an honourable diſtinction and juſter 
pre-eminence to this country, it was the ſpirit of lenity 
which was diffuſed through our criminal laws, and ſoftened 
their ſeverity. To this might be added the beautiful ſyſtem = 
of juries, and the great principle of the law, which protected 
the innocent and almſt prevented the poſſibility of his fuffer- 
ing unjuſtly. A long proceſs muſt be gone through before 
any puniſhment could be inflicted. A man muſt be indicted, 
and arraigned before he can be tried. If convicted, he muſt 
be called upon to declare what he had to ſay why ſentence 
ſhopld not be paſſed upon him, before judgment can be pro- 


Vid, declaration of the Lord Chancellor of Id. 
Vol. II. 1799. 8 3 M nounced. 
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nounced, Even after judgment he may appeal, before he 
can be attainted ; but all this Parliament has done upon a 
dead man, who never had been tried—and whole innocent 
children (who from their tender years were phyſically inca- 
able of incurring guilt) are thus ſent paupers and criminals 
into the world, and whoſe fairly 1 0 are left un- 
paid, without even ſo much being left for him, as was ne- 
ceſſary to defray his funeral expences, or procure him a 
chriſtian burial. This was an act paſſed by the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, an act which not even rebellion could juſtify, and 
which the Iriſh Parliament had the conſcience to paſs at a 
time when Government were holding out offers of pardon, 
and granting pardons daily to the moſt attrocious rebels! 
There had been no precedent of this nature for the ſpace of 
one hundred years, during all the rebellions that had taken 
lace. If this was not tyranny, he knew of nothing that 
could deſerve that name. He moſt ſeriouſly recommended it 
to the attention of every father in the Houſe, and aſked them 
if they happened to have a Republican ſon, or a ſon render- 
ed deſperate in conſequence of. diſſipation and profligalcy, 
who might involve himſelf in treaſon,” how they would like 
thus to run the riſk of having their eſtates and honours cut 
off from their heirs, and ſeeing their children go down 
branded, poor and miſerable to poſterity? Was it then poſ- 
ſible for a Government where ſuch acts were paſſed, to con- 
tinue for any time ? 'There was no remedy for all theſe evils 
but a Union; and the propoſition of Union, and the ac- 
knowledgement of Miniſters, that the preſent ſyſtem of Iriſh 
Government muſt be abandoned, proved they were of that 
opinion. In fact, and in truth, a ſpeedy arrangement was 
indiſputable, and no arrangement was poſſible but an Union. 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, ſhould ſay, like the Catholic 
and the Difſenter—let us unite and we ſhall be able to cruſh 
all our enemies. In Ireland the Orange and the Green, the Ca- 
tholic and Diſſenter, the Catholic Diſſenter and the Proteſtant 
ſhould all forget their animoſities, and all call for Union in 
their turn. It ſpeaks itſelf, that the three kingdoms, not 
only ought, but muſt do the ſame againſt France, or be ſub- 
dued. An Union was at all times deſirable, but at preſent 
it is indiſpenſible. The reſolutions reſpecting it ſhould not 
continue to lie on their Lordſhips table - they ſhould be acted 
on immediately; our very exiſtence is at ſtake. This queſtion of 
the Union ſhould be ſtripped of all irrelevant matter, as a 
Xcillful ſurgeon removes and clears away every covering and 
o 1 aL obſtruction 
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obſtruQion from a wound, that he may ſee the bottom of the 
_ fore, and aſcertain where it lies. | urs Hit VE 
But as to what paſſed in the year 1782, the Marquis ſaid 
he owned, making the exception of one perſon, the cabinet 
at that time conſiſted of as great and worthy men as any he 
had heard of in this country. They were ten in number, 
and only three of them dead; conſequently there were ſeven 
of them now to bear teſtimony of the truth, or the inaccuracy 
of what he was about to ſay upon this ſubjeQ; and he confeſſed 
he had no wiſh to conceal any thing that was done at that 
time—there was no. reaſon why he hould, But before he 
faid any thing upon that point, he would take the liberty of 
ſaying therę was no uſe in making the compariſon between 
the proceedings of 1782, and of the proceedings of the pre- 
ſent time. What could be ſo diſtant from each other, or more 
unlike, than the nature and object of the two proceedings? 
The proceedings of 1782 had for their object the ſeparation 
of two Parliaments, in order to make them independent of 
ene another. The proceeding now before their Lordſhips 
was for the purpoſe of joining two Parliaments. In-1582, 
the idea of what was now propoſed, never entered the ima- 
gination of any one ef the Members of the Cabinet. But 
that ought not to have any effect on the preſent point, for it 
amounted to nothing. He was ready, however, ſince the 
matter had heen alluded to, to give an account of what took 
place in 1782, he had no inclination to conceal ſo much as a 
rivate letter, and indeed he had negligently left one private 
ae ſent to him, at the office. He was ſo far from wiſhing 
to preſerve any ſecrecy upon this matter, that he would have 
no objection to 8 every thought that came into his 
mind upon the ſubject in agitation between the two coun- 
tries; and he had made ſome communications in 1782, about 
a plan which he had much at heart, but which was not pro- 
ceeded upon. It did not go the length of a diſpatch. It re- 
lated to what might be called the expence of the ſyſtem 
which was carried on under the two Parliaments—not the 
Corruption, but the reputation of the Corruption of the two Go- 
vernments. : This had nothing to do with a Union; there 
was in it not the moſt remote idea of glancing towards'a 
Union, nor of declaring againſt ſuch a meaſure. "Thoſe 
who had taken-ſhare in the proceedings of 1782, had entered 
into no pledge whatever about a Union: —it was extra- 
ordinary that any body ſhould refer to it on the difcuſſion of 
the preſent meaſure. Moſt clear it was, that thoſe who fa- 
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voured the idea of a Union at this moment were no more 
acting in violation of any pledge in 1782, than thoſe who 
were now oppoſing that idea, neither having entered into 
any pledge upon the ſubject. In ſhort, he could not conceive - 
how any man poſſeſſed of a clear underſtanding could think 
of introducing the idea of any pledge to do nothing as be- 
tween the two countries ſince the proceedings of 1782. It 
might be aſked, why he had not gone farther at that time, 
and brought forward the meaſure of a Union? He could 
only ſay, he went as far as circumſtances would permit him. 
And to thoſe who put this queſtion to him, he would in his turn 
aſk, why the Miniſters of this day did not bring forward the 
preſent meaſure of a Union in 1785, inſtead of contenting 
themſelves with the commercial propoſitions? He thought 
that matters had been brought to the preſent criſis in a great 
meaſure by the miſmanagement of Miniſters ; but this being 
the caſe, he ſaw no other reſource than a Union between the 
two countries. 25 | | 
Having then diſmiſſed as totally irrelevant, the proceed- 
ings of 1782, and proteſted that he ſhould have never al- 
luded to them, but for the alluſion which had been made be- 
fore, and which he touched upon, and briefly explained, for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing their inapplicability to the preſent 
point, he ſaid there were certain points regarding which no 
difficulty was to be apprehended. He would ſtate theſe, and 
ſay a word or two upon each. In the firſt place, he would 
advert to the conſideration of the point of the union of force, 
an union of armies, for inſtance. Unleſs there was ſuch an 
union of the armies of the two countries, as to be able to ſay 
truly there Was but one army, he would ſay with regard to 
the affairs of the Britiſh empire, Chaos is come again. 
The Navy ſhould alſo be united. It ſhould not be underſtood 
that it was to be made up of patched-work, furniſhed in dif- 
ferent quotas from different parts, as if one was to furniſh 
a ſhip and an half, another a quarter, and fo on. No! 
there ſhould be one and only one Navy, furniſhed by the 
united zeal of all parts of the whole Empire. One army 
then, and one navy, was to be ſupported as a ſentiment 
by every man who wiſhed well for the Britiſh Empire. 
There ſhould alſo be but one law for the two countries. 
The Marquis faid, he meant to throw no flur on the mode 
in which , juſtice was adminiſtered in Ireland, but he 
believed that no man of ſenſe would be ſorry that it 
ſhould be adminiſtered in the old way, viz. that it was 
| 75 1 adminiſtered 
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adminiſtered in Ireland as it is in England, and that the 
hearing of appeals on writs of error, &c. ſhould eome 
back to the bar of that Houſe. The two countries then 
ought to have one army, one navy, one law, What was 
the next point to be taken into conſideration ? The next 
point was commerce ; but here he would obſerve, that the 
conſtitution was paramount to all ideas of commerce. He 
did not wiſh that Ireland ſhould give up conſtitutional ad- 
vantages for commercial benefits. No man could entertain 
a more oppoſite idea on this important point, than he enter- - 
tained; if he aſked him whether he would give up his pound of 
ſugar or his Habeas Corpus Act, or whether he would give up 
his Trial by Jury or his pound of indigo? he ſhould ſay he 
had no invincible attachment to indigo or ſugar, but that he 
had to the Habeas C:rpus Act and the Trial by Jury. At the 
ſame time it was obvious, that great advantage would reſult 
to Ireland from the two countries having but one commerce. 
Indeed the advantage that Ireland would derive from a full 
participation of Britiſh commerce was fo ſelf-evident, that 
it rendered all detail upon it unneceſſary. The next conſi- 
deration, however, was a conſideration of Finance; and here 
it was obſervable, that Jretand had derived great advantages 
in a financial point of view from this country; but it was 
not to be expected that theſe advantages ſhould continue 
without-a Union; becauſe without a Union, in a financial 
view, there was no ſecurity for their continuance. There 
muſt therefore be between this country and Ireland a ſyſtem 
of Union, as it were, offenſive and defenſive, againſt the 
common enemy. This point was fo clear, that he knew of - 
no rational man who was, or could be againſt it. What was 
the next point? The next was, a mode, or general ſyſtem 
of Taxation; and by the way, under this head, an honour- 
able and efficient meaſure might be adopted for taxing the 
abſentees of Ireland, who had been much complained of; 
many of them he knew to be conſcientious and honourable 
men, lovers of the conſtitution, who if they were taxed fair- 
ly, equitably, and according to the rules of law, would cheer- 
fully pay the impoſt. He did not mean to ſay that they would 
cheerfully ſubmit-to the Income Bill; that he was convinced 
was an oppreſſive meaſure, and he was perſuaded, from the 
experience Miniſters would have of its effects in this coun- 
try, they would never be induced to try it in any othet, 
without conſiderable alterations. In conſequence of the 
repteſentations already made, and the many which he had 
"W-- . no 
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no doubt would be made, they would think of providing 
ſome relief for the heavy grievance of this impoſt not that 
he wiſhed to ſpare the landed intereſt. On the contrary | 
his advice would be Tax us drones as much as you. 
will, but ſpare the bees that are making the honey. The 
traders of this country. are the bees that make the honey 
—we, the landed intereſt, are the drones that conſume 
it.” Theſe, he ſaid, were the great points of Union which 
he wiſhed to: ſee carried into effect. Thus the united king- 
dots conſtituting the Britiſh Empire, would have one 
army, one fleet, one ſyſtem of offenſive and defenſive alliance, 
one commerce, one ſyſtem of finance, one common law, one 
ſyſtem of .impoſition. All the above points any honeſt man 
may ſafely offer or accept, and almoſt all of them have been 
imperceptibly adopted. Some might therefore ſay, You 
have the greater part of them already.” To which he 
would anſwer : „I would have an Union, that we may be T © 
ſure of having them always, inſtead of their being, as they | | 
are now, ſubjeR to the affection, and perhaps jealouſy of 
two bodies of people.” I think that this conſideration is 
eſſential to the ſtrength of the whole of the Britiſh Empire. 

All the advantages already ſtated are contained in the pro- 
politions before the Houſe, with the addition- of one, the 
fourth, which goes to Parliamentary Incorporation, and re- 

_ quires great conſideration. On this one point, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, he entertained much ſerious doubt and apprehenſion ; 
but not on account of the topics of objection that had been 
inſiſted on in another place, viz. the injurious effect the 
Union might have on the abſentees, 'and on the city of 
Dublin. The poſſible breach of faith that might be inſiſted 
on between the two countries, the injuſtice that would reſult. 
to Ireland from the ſuperiority of numbers in the Britiſh, 
Parliament, or the inſult offered to the national pride of 
Ireland. Upon all theſe points his mind was clearly ſatisfied. 
He had no doubt that the landed intereſt in Ireland would be 
benefited by it, not in ſome local reſpects, but upon a gene- 
ral ſcale. ſt had been ſaid, the Union would be the ruin of 
Dublin. He did not think ſo. He had a very good eſtate in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin; and he believed that his eſtate 
would be worth more after the Union than it is worth now. 
It was not on that account he ſpoke in favour of the mea- 
ſure. He need not ſay he was above any ſuch conſideration ; | 
but he was in favour of the meaſure on account of its ap- | | 
parent general utility. Wich regard to the ſubject of Taxa - eng 
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tion, it was more matter of detail than any thing elſe, and 


on that account he ſhould only ſay that-it was more likely to * 


be in favour of the people of Ireland than' againſt them. | 
As to-the queſtion of an addition of one hundred Members 
to the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, ſome men conſidered it 
as lightly as if it were the introduction of ſo many flies 
With regard to the chance of their being outvoted, he could 
only ſay that the Miniſter knew too well the advantages of 
one battalion of guards to negle another. But this ſubje& 
was ſo well treated by an able writer (Dean Tucker) who had 
introduced into a few pages of his pamphlet more ſenſe, as 
well as more patriotiſm, than was to be found in whole vo- 
lumes upon this ſubject, that he ſhould be doing injuſtice to the 
author if he attempted to convey his meaning in any words 
but his own; and therefore he-ſhould only mention this mat- 
ter merely by way of informing their Lordſhips, that in this 
pamphlet, which was lately publiſhed, they would find every 
thing that he could wiſh to ſay upon that ſubjeR. ; 
There was another point which was by no means ſettled, 
and which ought to be well ſettled before any Union could 
be of any avail—that was, the diſpoſition. of the people of 
Ireland. . He knew not how far they might miſunderſtand. 
their true intereſts, nor to what violence they might be led. 
From the prevailing ignorance of the opinion in fact of the 
two kingdoms upon this meaſure. Nothing was, however, 
worth a civil war at any time; at preſent a civil war would be 
complete ruin, It was plain that Miniſters are incapable of 
forming a juſt eſtimate from what paſſed already, even of 
the opinion of the Proteſtants, much leſs can they be ſup- 
poſed to know that of the Catholics and Diſſenters. With 
regard to Catholics, no opinion can be collected, labouring 
as they ſtill do under ſtigmas and diſqualifications, which 
are either trifling or important. In the firſt caſe, there can 
be no queſtion; in the ſecond caſe, no part of them ought 
to have been granted, they were now in a ſtate of irritability 
and vexation: their emancipation which it was vain to at- 
tempt to ſtop; it was too late to retreat after making people 
walk upon two legs inſtead of four; they will neceſſarily look 
you in the face. It was in vain to think firſt, and act after- 
wards, The thing was gone by; it was ſilly to ſay that 
we were ſorry that en was done for the Catholics; 
we ought to rejoice at it, and cheerfully finiſh all that we 
had begun upon that ſubject. There was nothing, however, 
to repent of things, thoſe who thought there was, W 
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look at the condition of the Pope, ought to look at the ſtate of 
France. They would then ſee that there was no'fear from 
any body of men, on account of the religion which they pro- 
feffed. He would venture to ſay that Mahometaniſm and 


Chriſtianity are as much alike as the Catholies of the former 


times and the preſent. The preſent queſtion is about the 
deſtruction of all religion and all fociety. The deception was 
gone. The queſtion (faid the Marquis) is not what reli- 
gion you ſhall have, but whether you ſhall be permitted to 

ave any ? It is not whether this, or that, religion ſhall-be 
deſtroyed, but whether all religion ſhall be deſtroyed? Un- 
der this fituation of things, every good man is called upon 
to join the ſtandard of Jeſus 'Chriſt—keep the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; at all events unite to oppoſe and keep from 
entering among you thofe who have no religion, and who 
are enemies to ../ 
Wich regard to the Roman Catholics, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
there had been more converts than before, but they dealt 
fairly, they did not defire to be admitted to a participation 
of political rights, but in proportion to their property, and 

ualifications in point of property, without regard to num- 
fas were certainly indiſpenſible. A Member whom he 
did not know perſonally, (Mr. Dobbs), but whoſe ſpeeches 
in the Iriſh' Houſe he admired, had ſaid of the people of 
Ireland, treat them fairly and juſtly, avow at once your 
object, and if it be juft, I will pledge myſelf for their ac- 
quieſcence.” He would add to the ſpeech of that ſenſible 
man, and ſay—“ Act generouſly, act boldly.” In great 
criſiſes, a great deal muſt be hazarded. There was, his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid, no time for bargaining, or refining, and all ef- 
forts to ſeperate different claſſes did harm. attempting 
to diſunite, we find we only unite them againſt us. While 
we hefitate, the enemy will decide. In all the affairs of 


fe, ſincerity has ſucceeded nine times out of ten; and al- 


though the maſs of the people of Ireland are to be pitied for 
want of education, yet I know from the experience of forty 
years, that liberality is never WM requited by them, and that 

ey poſfefs a high ſenſe of honour; and here I am induced 


exprefſed in an Irifh ſong :—A perſon is accuſed. by the 
of a public houſe with having ſtolen her poker; he 


fwears the moſt bitter oaths that he has not but, ſays ſhe, - 
you have not pledged your honour, O] fayshe; touch my 
tonows, touch my Hfe. There's your paltry — Naw 
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ulthough a ludicrous incident, his Lordſhip: thought was, to 
à Conſiderable extent, deſcriptive of the national character. 
and ſhewed how much might bz expected from being plain 
with ſuch a people. Let them know poſitively, what the 
are to expe, not in the language or a Scotch or Iriſh Chief- 
tian, fifty, or a hundred years ago to his clan, but inthe 
language, whatever be the fe, that is due to people, that 
are free, and will be free. Not toben ! hben] and when ! 
and perhaps and perhaps!” But ſtate the whole that is in- 
tended, (be it What it may), and what the whole weight of 
Government will be pledged for. | 
But to come to perſonsof education among the Iriſh People; 
the diſſenters, for inſtance; there was not, he believed, a bet- 
ter informed body of men in the world than they were; and 
they added to their information a firmneſs that was peculiar 
to themſelves; A French Journaliſt, in this country, had re- 
preſented them as being as able as the Girondiſts, which cer- 
tainly was no ſlight degree of praiſe. He ſhould therefore 
like to know what they think of this propoſed Union. It 
would be better for Miniſters to collect this ſpecies of infor- 
mation, than to talk about the competence of Parliament, 
„I hate the word competence,”” ſaid the Noble Marquis, I 
hate the word Rights. I would not be within an hundred 
miles of the diſeuſſion of either if I could help it. I mean 
not to ſpeak. diſreſpectfully of the Iriſh Parliament, but I 
care nothing for your majority of five in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. I would rather adhere to the opinion of one ſenſible 
unbiaſſed man, than a majority of 70 of others who are 
heated by a party debate, or the views of a faction. I do 
not. think that Miniſters have much real knowledge upon 
the ſubjeQz it is pretty clear they have not, from what has 
happened. I have no knowledge myſelf upon this point. 
Enquiry into the ſentiments of the people ſhould: be made 
upon the ſubject, and let this enquiry be made under the 
auſpices of the preſent Lord Lieutenant, ſo as to command 
the confidence of a large majority of the ſeriſible men of all 
deſcriptions. A Catholic may reafon in one manner, and a 
Diſſenter in another. But for my own part, I ſhould have 
great confidence. in the judgment, as well as the conduct of 
the<pieſent Lord Lieutenant. He is of no party. He is 
brave, and he is wiſe: He is a 6 ny man; for he is cau- 
tious: as” well as intrepid. Let him pledge his honour to 
thi propriety of any, megſure, and I ſhould be difpoſed to 
place great Confidence tinvit. If I were à Catholic, and 
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meant the honeſt tranquillity of my country, I am diſpoſed 
to believe 1 ſhould prefer à diſpaſſionate_unprejudiced re- 


preſentative at a diſtance, at leaſt, for ſome time to come, 
to a reſident Legiſlative. But I am no Catholic, or Diſſen- 
ter. Beſides, the queſtion is, not what they ought to think, 

but what they do think. I do not want to know ſo much, 


what the Lord Lieutenant's own opinion is, as what he'con- 


ceives to be, that of the majority of ſenſible men of all de- 


ſcriptions. But whatever was to be done, his Lordſhip was 


elearly of opinion there ſhould be no tricking in the caſe” | 
In trifling times, and trivial circumſtances, that might do, 
but not at the preſent. And unleſs there was an entire union 
of mind, the thing had better be abandoned altogether. 
the meaſure muſt be ſupported by force or corruption, by going 


or taking away places, I would abandon the article altogether.” 


As to the Union with Scotland, the Marquis ſaid, he ſhould 
paſs it over, as it had been very ably and fully explained by 
a Member of the other Houſe of Parliament, and it d! in 
reality no bearing upon this caſe. | 
. He had ſtated his opinion rather foecifically, bend he 
was deſirous of not being miſrepreſented. If he ſhould - 
happen to be ſo, he hoped their Lordſhips would afford him - 
an opportunity of correcting any material miſtatements that 
might occur. If any of their Lordſhips ſhould effentially 
differ from him upon this ſubject, he hoped they would al- 
low him to explain his meaning. He was defirous that no 
falſe impreſſions ſhould go abroad from what he ſaid. He 
had no complaints to make againſt newſpapers. They had 
treated him, as he believed they had treated ſome others, as 
well at leaſt, as he deſerved. He had been kindly uſed by 
newſpapers, althovigh he had not the leaſt connexion of that 
nature, He had not received the ſame treatment in other 
uarters. He referred to another place, [the Houſe of 
e in which ſome comments had been made on 
a ſpeech of his, neither very candid, nor very applicable. 
There certainly was nothing more eaſy, than to anſwer 
a ſpeech, it the man Who choſe to reply to it, made the 
* he was to anſwer. This was the caſe on the oc- 
caſion to which he alluded; there was much ribaldry - 


_ alſo introduced on the bessten His character would not 


be injured by ſuch attacks. During his political life, he had 

ſtood alone, and the public had 5 0 favoured we with 

their ſupport. - 
He had now only to add, that this was a very Hnportaar 
Ce | queſtion. $ 
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queſtion. It came home to their Lordſhips. The preſent 
was an awful period. The conteſt was a ſerious conteſt, 
England required to be awakened to the queſtion, becauſe 
no good is to be got by ſurpriſe or dexterity. If all agree 
to the propoſition as it now ſtands, nothing is to be ſaid. 
If not, it was the duty of every man not to reſt till the queſ- 
tion was placed on ſome ſure and ſolid ground, without loſs 
of time. Upon theſe conſiderations he felt an inclination to 
adopt all the reſolutions alluded to by the Secretary of State, 
except one; that was the one which related to the addition 
ef one hundred Members to the Houſe of Commons, He 
could not help expreſſing his aftoniſhment that this point 
ſeemed to have made fo little impreſſion. But ſuch was 
the nature of. things at this time. However, if others 
were ſatisfied, he ſhould: have nothing further to ſay. If 
there were any errors in the plan, he. hoped they would be 
ſeen in time to be effectually correted. His advice was, 
unite and invigorate the executive; this once done, you 
cannot go wrong about the legiſlative, wherever it aſ- 
ſembles, or however it may be compoſed; a little more 
or leſs is not material. The war which already overſpreads 
Europe is at the door. A ſubſiſting treaty between France 
and the United Iriſhmen; an inviſible Directory governing 
Ireland ; a war, not a common war, but a civil war im- 
ws with a war between rich and poor, poſſible to be 
uperadded, in which both will ſuffer, the poor moſt, which 
unluckily cannot be explained to them. Such an impulſe 
was more epidemical than the plague or the yellow fever. 
The choice lies between the preſervation of our King, our 
Laws, our Conſtitution, our Liberties on two rocks, which 
it depends on ourſelves to make inacceſſible againſt the whole 
world, by our ſuperior navy, if well conducted, and riſquing 
a ſcene of devaſtationz ſuch as has been or is taking place 
over the continent of Europe. | . 
Earl Camden ſaid, aſter the obſervations which have dropt 
from the noble Marquis, your Lorſhips will not be ſur- 
prized that I ſhould be deſirous of taking the firſt opportu- 
nity which offers itſelf of preſenting myſelf to you, in order 
to anſwer thoſe obſervations, and by recurring to the ſtate of 
Ireland, previous to. my being commanded by his Majeſty to 
repair thither, to ſhew-to your Lordſhips and the public that 
the noble Marquis is not authorized in the inferences which 
he has made, and the arguments he has attempted to draw 
from thoſe obſervations... _ 4 | 
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The noble Marquis has endeavoured to ſhew wa the 
| misfortunes under which Ireland at preſent labours, have 
deen owing to the recall of the noble Earl (Fitzwilliam), 
and to the conduct of the adminiſtration in Ireland ſubſe- 
quent to that period. It will become me to ſhew, and I 
flaiter'myſelf41 can prove to your Lordſhips, that the diſaf- 
fection, and the diſorders which have ſprung from that diſ- 
affection, are to be dated from a period long antecedent to 
my arrival in Iceland, and that no a& of ſeverity has taken 
lace (which has been authorized by the Government) that 
|: not been preceded by acts of outrage at firſt, and by as. 
of rebellion at laſt on the part of the diſaffected. 
Although the conduct of the Iriſh Government, before I 
R was commanded to aſſume the office of Lord Lieutenant, has 
[ bad much abler advocates than I am, I think it material to 
| explain to your Lordſhips, that it was not until after a 
' Report of a Secret Committee in the year 1793, that mea- 
| fo, which have alfo met with the animadverſions of thoſe 1 
Who agree with the noble Marquis, were taken in Ireland 
With a view to mect and to defeat the growing fpirit of diſ- 
order which began to ſhew itſelf in that kingdom. It vas 
not until after ample proof of their neceſſity that two Bills, 
for which the Government of that time deſerve the thanks '"_ 
of their country, the Gunpowder and Convention Bills, were 
paſſed. By the enactment of the firſt, the importation of 
arms and ammunition, and the removal of gunpowder from 
| one place to another (without licence) were forbidden; by : 
1 that of the ſecond, the meeting and ſubſequent reſolutions 0 
| of Conventions, which were eſtabliſhed to overane the Par- 
liament, were prevented; and as thoſe acts were framed 
with much wiſdom and accuracy, and thereby completely 
anſwered the end to which they were directed, it became ne- 
| ceſſary for thoſe who at that time led the opinions of the 
difaffeted to ſeek for other methods by Which they might 
| continue to direct ſuch operation, and as they were unable 
[ to ſucceed in their attempts, in the open and undiſguiſed 
| q manner in which they had been accuſtomed to conduct therr- 
| felves, a more fecret method was adopted to carry on their 
8 intrigues and to lead their followers to the point they have 
1 always aimed at,. -A Revolution in that country. 
Having now traced, as ſhortly as I could, the meaſures 
| which were taken, previous to the noble Earl (Firz- 
1 | william's) arrival in Ireland, I will proceed to remark,, 
| yp even "—_ the happy period of his one: that dom 
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dom was not free from diſorder. The noble Earl muſt: re- 
colle& that diſturbances to ſome extent broke out in the 
country of Cavan, and, in order to quell them, he was un- 
der the neceſſity of employing, as it was his duty to do, the 
military force. Certainly, not long after my arrival, ſome 
outrages prevailed in the county of Roſcommon and in the 
adjoining counties, to the extinguiſhing of which it was 
neceſlary to apply the military force; and I thought it 
my duty to ſend Lord Carhampton into the county of 
Roſcommon: for that purpoſe. By his zeal and ability 
thoſe. diſturbances were. ſpedily quelled, and for ſeveral 
months after that time the kingdom appeared in a ſtate 
of perfect tranquillity ; and as theſe diſorders in Roſ- 
common originated in a wiſh to lower rents and to evade 
taxes, and as thoſe concerned in them endeavoured to carry 
their plans into execution by a ſyſtem of terror; and no 
| trace of diſappointment in the loſs the kingdom had received 
'Y" by the recall of the noble Earl (Fitzwilliam) was to be 
obſerved, there is no ground for ſaying that theſe outrageg 
proceeded from any public feeling iu conſequence of that 
event; and indeed the little intereſt the public ſhewed on the 
| rejection of the Catholic Bill, to which he was known to be 
9 friendly, and the tranquil ſtate of Ireland (except the diſ- 
- turbances in Roſcommon, which I have ſhewn were not 
connected with it) muſt be convincing to your Lordſhips' 
minds, that this recall was not conſidered in Ireland in the 
. manner to which the noble Marquis has alluded. 1 
9 My Lords, at the cloſe of the year 1795, and at the be- 
ginning of the year 1796, the ſyſtem of the United Iriſh». 
men, . which has ſince brought Ireland to its preſent condi - 
tion, began to ſhew itſelf. There exiſted ſecret machina- 
tions which encouraged, throughout a great portion of the 
North of Ireland, dreadful outrages, nocturnal attacks up- 
on the loyal, aſſaſſinations of magiſtrates, and murders of 
_ witneſſes. Every morning brought to me the dreadful cata - 
logue of outrages perpetrated on the preceding night; and 
it was not until the ſituation of the country moit loudly called 
for it that the Inſurrection Bill was paſſed, an Act to which 
the noble Marquis has thought fit to allude in terms of 
marked ſeverity, This act, ſo remarked and alluded: to, 
is, and ought to be conſtrued into, an act rather of caution 
than of ſeverity. It is not until after due notice that a 
meeting of magiſtrates firſt aſſembles in. the county. It 
muſt appear to à conſiderable majority of them that the 
country, or a part of it, is in a ſtate diſturbance. When 
oh "Þ » ” ; it 
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it is ſo declared by- them, the memorial is ſubmitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council, in whoſe breaſt it is to attend 
to ſuch repteſentation or not. When the Proclamation is 
iſſued in conſequence of it, and when it arrives in the coun- 
try, /{ill more notice is given. Cautionary meaſures are 
firſt taken. Perſons are warned not to be out of their 
houſes before ſun- riſe, or after ſun- ſet; and other means of 
caution are adopted before magiſtrates are enabled to act in 
a ſummary manner, by ſending. the offenders againſt this 
law out of the kingdom. This act, although paſſed in 
March 1796, was, not ated upon till the month of Novem- 
ber in that year; and it will be incumbent on me to ſhew 
that the paſſing of this act is not to be conſtrued as originat- 
ing the correſ e which has * between Ireland 
and France. 
The intercourſe between the leaders of the dilaffected and 
| the French Directory ſubſiſted notoriouſly long before that 
| | | period, as appears by the trial of Jackſon, and many other 
| 
| 


documents, with which it is unneceſſary to trouble your 
Lordſhips. But, as it has been aſſerted: by traitors, who 
were examined before the Secret Committee of the Houſe 
of Lords in Ireland, that the introduction of the Inſurrec- 
| tion Bill was one of the cauſes of their correſpondence with 

| France, and the rejection of the propoſition for Parliamen- - 

| tary Reform another cauſe, I have thought it neceſſary to 

| advert to theſe two circumſtances; and, having anſwered the 

| firſt obſervation, to refer your Lordſhips upon the laſt to 
l the Report of the Secret Committee of the Iriſh Houſe of 
Lords, which is now on your table, where you will find 
that Mr. Ponſonby's motion was rejected on the 15th of + 
May, 1797. The maſſage to France is avowed by thoſe 
traitors to have taken place in April, 1797. 

My Lords, although it- was hoped the InſurreQion Aa 
was calculated to meet theſe diſorders, it was found that the 
ſpirit was only checked. The. continuation of midnight 
aſſaſſination, a ſyſtem. of terror towards the loyal, the diſ- 
arming of the Yeomanry Corps, and various other means, 
moſt ſtrongly evinced that this evil Kill ſubſiſted in the coun- 
try, but principally in the North of ireland. In conſequence 
General Lake's proclamation for diſarming that diftrit was 
iſſued in the beginning of March, 1797. From the activity 
and good conduct with which that meaſure was carried int 
execution, very great and extenſive benefits accrued; and .' , 
W having fortunately. become poſſeſſed of e 
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ſeized at a — in Belfaſt, were enabled to develope che 


plan of the United Iriſhmen to the public, by the means 
which have ſo frequently been beneficial to the country, the 


referring them to a Secret Committee of the two Houſes of 


Parliament. Wig. 4 


In conſequence of the meaſures ts en | ſubſequent” to 


this proclamation, immenſe quantities of arms were ſeized; 
and what was ſtill more ſatisfaQtory to me, very conſiderable 
numbers of perſons, ſtruck with remorſe for their "paſt 
crimes, took advantage of the pardon which was held out in 


that proclamation, and profeſſed to feturn, and in many 


caſes, I believe, did return to their allegiance. The country, 
J can venture to aſſure your Lordſhips, did wear an aſpect 
much more promiting in conſequence of theſe meaſures, and 


its inhabitants were returning to a ſtate of order and tran- 


quillity. - The rupture, however, of the negociations at 


| Lifle, renewed the activity of the diſaffacted. They were 


led to expect the aſſiſtance of their old ally, and very ſhortly 
after that event was known, - circumſtances connected with it 
began to appear in Ireland. The diſaffection before this 
period had been chiefly confined to the North of Ireland. It 


now became the anxious buſineſs of the traitors to endeavour 


to extend it to the South; and as they were aware that the 
arguments by which they inflamed the North, ſuch as the 
eſtabliſhment of a republic, and infuſing other notions more 
ſuited to their feelings, would bave no weight in the South 


and in the Weſt, they ſucceeded in raiſing a commotion 
againſt the payment of tythes in one part of the country, 


they diſturbed other partsof it by fabricated reſolutions of the 
Orangemen, calculated to alarm and to harraſs the affright- 


cel and ignorant Catholic, till at laſt they were induced to 
commit acts of open rebellion. Attacks in large bodies upon 
more than one village, in order to ſeize arms and to carry 
them away; and attacks upon the King's forces in many 


inſtances, called for the proclamation of the zoth of March, 


5 My Lords, I truſt I have ſhewn that to this period every 
act of ſeverity with which I have been charged, has been pre- 


_ ceded by acts of outrage in the firſt place, of inſurrection in 
the next, and laſtly by acts of rebellipn. I am not de- 
ſirous of ſheltering myſelf under Acts of Parliament, or the 
Thanks of the two Houſes for thoſe meaſures Which 1 
thought it my duty to purſue ;, but your Lordthips will have 
che goodnels to advert to the fact, that ſcarcely one (I believe 


not 


— 
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not one) of the Rong meaſures: With which have been 
charged, is either not fanctioned by an! Act of the 


ture, or 2 joint approbation of the two Houſes, of the con- 


duct I had purſued. When I found that. the object of the 
traitors in Ireland was to overturn that flabliſhod form af 
government I had Tworn to maintain, I refiſted, by every 
means within my teach, ſuch attempt. If in carrying into 


execution the neceſſary meaſures for this object, any mea- 


ſures of extraordinary ſeverity were requiſite, I ment them. . 


as much as any one of your Lordſhips : If any acts of cruelty 
were perpetrated, I aver to your Lordſhips they were never 
authorized by me, and always puniſhed when they could be 


brought home to the individual who committed them. 


In conſequence of the meaſures taken ſubſequent. to the 


proclamation of the 3oth of March, 1798, immenſe quanti- 

ties of arms were feized, which had been manufactured for 
the purpoſe of aſſiſting in à more formidable inſurrection 
than even did burſt forth in that kingdom; and if by the 
iſſuing of that proclamation, and by the ſeizvre of the com- 


mittee at Bond's, I am charged with: the crime of haſtening 


the rebellion, by the noble Marquis, I plead guilty to the 


charge; and of having prevented by the ſeizure ot the 


leaders, and the diſarming of their followers, a moſt for- 
midable and well-concerted attack, and of inducing a rabble, 
ul-led and il}- diſciplined, to break out into acta of open hoſti- 


lity, inſtead of waiting till they could be aſſiſted by the 


French, or had leiſure to confer with, and to be directed by 
any new leaders WhO gut have preſented ene to 


them. 


The laſt act to which I ſhall think it Meile to allude, 
is the proclamation of the 23d of May, 1798. His Majeſty's 


s were attacked at various poſts on the 22d of May, 


and. ſome of the outpoſts driven in, and others ſell a ſacrifice 


to the fury and cruelty. of the rebels. The tranſactions in 


conſequence of theſe: open acts of aggreſſion are ſo freſhi in 
your Lordſhip's recollection, that J will not detain you 


longer on this part of what I have to offer to you. From 
being little accuſtomed to ſpeak in Parliament, | fear I may 
not have expreſſed myſelf as clearly and as diſtinctly as:the - 
ſubject calls for ; wg | trüſt I have convinced your Lord- 


ſhips, hat the difaffaction exiſted to an alarming degree long 


previous to my arrival in Ireland, and that ads of 9 ph 
were not reſorted to, wn my Were: een and we nf | 
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am 4# think, from the tenor of the reſt of the 
noble Marquise ſpeech, that although from . ſome 'of his 
 Loedfhip's obfervations I have been under the nere oy 
troubling your Lord{hips at ſome length, we are not like * 
to difagree upon the principal points of this ws, s debate. 
The ſubje& has been ſo ably and ſo extenſively treated by 
my noble Friend, (the | Secretary of State) that | will im- 
mediately recur to that part of it, to which, from my late re- 
ſidence in Freland, I ſhall be particularly expected to advert; 
Although we may differ as to the cauſes, it ſeems to be uni- 
verfally agreed, that fome ſteps, in the preſent ſtate of Ireland 
are neceſſary to be taken, and ſome new meaſures adopted. 
In ondeavouring to expreſs my opinion of the advantages of 
an Union, to which Jam moſt decidedly a friend, I truſt-no 
miſa nſion will be entertained, that I do not conſider 
the Iriſh Parliament with all that reſpect and attachment, 
which is due to them from me. Conſtituted as the king- 
dom of Ireland now is, I ſhould be both ungrateful and un- 
juſt, did I not ſay that, under thoſe circumſtances, that La 
flature has acted with a wiſdom, a ſpirit, and a prompti- 
tude, which have moſt-miterially aſſiſted the government of 
that country in ſaving Ireland from the dangers of internal 
conſpiracy and foreign invaſion. But although the country 
owes them much, although: I perſonally feel and  acknow- 
ledge a debt I can never repay, it does not follow that if a 
form of government is propoſed, the 
former good ats of any government ſhould prevent meg 
from conſidering, if that better form cannot be introduced. 
Your Lordſhips are all aware of the different ſeas and parties 
of weh the Kingdom of Ireland is compoſed. In order to 
the difficulties to which that kingdom is expoſed 

from” that circumſtance, Catholic Emancipation, and Par- 
kamentary Reform have been propoſed. It is impoſſible 
for me not to join theſe: two meaſures together, for it cannqt 
be imagiried or maintained hat the ſmalleſt advantage would 
ariſe, even according to the arguments of the friends to theſe 
menſutes, by the adoption of the one without the other. 
— TheiCatholics labour now under no diſability except the not 
voting and ſitting in Parliament, aff the not enjoying cer- 
tuin offices of rant in the State. Were it recomcileable to 
the principles af our Conſtitution to take off this diſability, 

h would be benefited? A few perſons who-could 

fit! in the Houſe of Lords, and a few Commoners who 
| de elected for ſeats in'the-Houſe of Commons. Would 

Vor. II. 1799, 30 R 
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it, or could it afford any ſatisfaQtion to the lower orders of 
people, or even to the middling ranks of the Catholics? I 
Pelleve I can venture to affirm to your Lordſhips, that it 
would not. But if this meaſure were accompanied by Par- 
liamentary Reform, although ſome poſſible ſatisfaction might 
momentatily be given to thoſe miſguided perſons, yet the 
two meaſures joined together are ſo fraught with danger, 
that T ſhould expect this kingdom and Ireland to be very 
ſpeedily ſeparated from each other, if they were carried. 
If, however, the introduction of theſe - meaſures affords a 
Plauſible ground of complaint, (although by various docu- 
ments, and particularly from the reſolution adopted at 
Armagh, and at Bond's, on the night of the noble Earl's 
(Moira) motion in the Iriſh Houſe of Lords laſt year, it 
appears not to be the real object of the diſaffected) and if it is 
impoſſible to remedy theſe inconveniences in a ſeparate 
+ legiſlature, would it not be proper to attempt an united one, 
where the argument would not be as plauſible, and where, 
if it were proper to attend to it, it might be done with leſs 
danger to the State? LR | 5 
here are thoſe in the kingdom of Ireland who have 
thought that the independence of that kingdom was wounded 
dy the introduction of the meaſure of an Union. This argu- 
ment is uſed. by thoſe for whom I entertain the moſt un- 
feigned regard, and as the feeling which produces 'itis en- 
titled to the utmoſt indulgence, and indeed ought to be treat- 
ed with the greateſt reſpect, | ſhould be glad that I could urge 
any argument which was likely to weigh upon their minds, 
and to perſuade them that the very offer of an Union in the 
manner it is propoſed, is an actual acknowledgment of that 
independence which they love and admire. This propoſition, 
if adepted, proves that two independent nations, after full 
and ti ature deliberation, were of opinion that an Union of 
both would more effectually ſecure their ſafety and perpetuate 
their real independence, than continuing under the ſort of 
ſeparation and independence they now poſſeſs. Whoever 
affirms that the Iriſh and the Engliſh Governments can act 
upon different principles, knows little of the two countries; 
and if they act upon the ſame, there is a certainty that the 
Government and the Parliament of Ireland will be charged 
to be under Engliſh influence. There are thoſe even amongſt 
the beſt friends of the connexion, who entertain this opinion, 
and who, ſometimes, cannot entirely eſtrange themſelves from · 
this feeling. This is a ſubject which ought to be treated * | 
pe | 14. | l | wit . 
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with delicacy. and more particularly from me; but I never- 
theleſs think it my duty to obſerve, that this jealouſy is like- 
Iy to be done away, when the two Legiſlatures ſhall be united, 
and that thoſe feelings which are thus excited will be reme - 
died, when there ſhall be one Imperial Legiſlature, not only 
for the Government of Great Britain and Ireland, but of the 
world; and can any man think his ſituation and his conſe- 
22 is leſſened, when in addition to the contemplation- of 

e affairs of his own country, to remedy which he is not leſs 
competent, he is entruſted with thoſe of the whole world, in 
which the Imperial Parliament would bear, as that of Great 

Britain now does, ſo great and ſo deſerved a ſway ? 
It has alſo been aſſerted by noble Lords; and particularly 
by a noble Lord (Lord Holland) on the night of a former no- 
_ tice, that there was great danger in alienating the minds of 
your friends at this moment, by perſiſting in this meaſure ; 
and that, as the Iriſh Houſe of Commons had declined: to 
conſider it, your Lordſhips ought not to be called upon to 
diſcuſs it. I am particularly deſirous of alluding to theſe ob- 
jections, as I'know ſome of them are entertained: by perſons. 
with whoſe general politics have the happineſs to agree; 
and who have ſhewn themſelves true friends to Ireland, and 
are alſo advocates for the adoption of the meaſure though 
they object to the period which is choſen for it. With re- 
ſpect to the minds of the loyal being alienated from the Go- 
vernment by this meaſure, I am convinced that that danger 
is not to be apprehended. That body of men, whoſe opinions 
are divided, on this ſubject, to whom Ireland owes her late 
deliverance and her preſent ſafety, are truer friends to their 
country, than to ſuffer that loyalty to be-ſhaken by ſuch dif- 
ference of opinion upon this meaſure, although it materially 
affects their feelings; and if I was not ſatisfied from what I 
know of the ſentiments of this deſcription of perſons that 
ſuch would be their conduct, it has actually appeared, that 
when the ſafety of the kingdom required a concurrence in 
any meaſure adopted to that purpoſe; difference, however 
wide, upon the Union vaniſhed; and the-Aitorne General's 
Bill met a decided and a ſtrenuous ſupport. - With reſpect 
to the objection to diſcuſs this ſubject, fſince-it has been de- 
clined by the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, I confeſs to 
your Lordſhips I conſider that very declining, as an argu- 
ment for the diſcuſſion. Highly as I reſpect and eſteem. 
many of thoſe perſons who have declined even to conſider 
this ſubject, I cannot but E a degree of intemperance 
Le . 3 2 N | in 
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in th 6cterination 3/and intfpok as the feelings of the 
Iriſty nation have been irritated by "falſe colourings; and 


unfounded reprefentations, it becomes us te undeceive them, 
to enter talmly and temperately into jts d ſcuſſion; and I 


doubt not from the able manner in which this ſubject has 


deen treated, both in this Houfe by my noble Friends, and 


in the other by men of the firſt talents and integrity, great 


impreſſions will be made on the other fide of the water. 

I truſt your Lordihips are ſo much inclined to ſee the va- 
rious advantages of this meaſure, that it is not neceſfary for 
me to detain you longer, more efpecially as, if I touch 
the arguments uſed dy the Secretary of State, I ſhall only 
take away from ihe effect his able manner of bringing them 
forward was calculated to produce. [ have, however, many 
Pl s to offer for tre ſpaſfing on your Lordſhips fo long. 
J could not ſit ſtill under the imputations which have been 


thrown out, and I truſt that your Lordſhips are convinced 


that meaſures of ſeverity were not recurred to, until the no- 
ceſſity of the caſe abſolutely called for them, that no cruel- 
ties were authorized by the Government of Ireland, and that 
whenever any complaints were made, the perſons guilty of 
ſuch conduct were puniſhed. I heartily approve of the mea 
ſure of an Union, and am of opinion that Miniſters have 
done their duty in bringing it forwerd at this period. 1 wa 
detain your Lordſhips no longer. 

The Marquis Townſhend ſaid, he mould give his vote Gl 


this foe ; but there were many things which remained 


to be done before that country could recover from its preſent 


diſtreſſed ſituation. In the firſt place, there ought to be re. 


dent Magiſtrates there, in order to enforce a due obedience 


to the laws. One very great evil that oppreſſed Ireland was, 


the itinerant Catholic! Clergy, who went about the country 
giving abſolution for the moſt enormous offences : while this 
conduct was ſuffe red, it was in vain to hope to fee order re- 


ſtored. The great object vo be effected was, the ameliora- 


tion of the morals of the people, and for this purpoſe the 


_ greateſt exertions were neceſſary on the part of the Magi- | 
ſtrates and of the Clergy. There was another practice in 
Ireland which was extremely injurious to the country, and 


which called aloud for reform, and that was, the number of 
ſtewards, agents, and others, between the landlord and the 
tenant. This practice was injurious to the landlord, and 
extremely oppreffive to the poor tenant. He had thrown aut 
we obſervations for the NEE their = 
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hips, and he was convinced that unleſs ſome aun d | 
taken to emedy thoſe evils, 8 ene. to ren 0 
Country happy would be vain. 

Lord Cifton (Earl Darnley) faid, ey Lords, the candid | 
und manly manner in which the noble Lord (Lord Camden) 
has hiniſelf hp his adminiſtration of the Government 
of Ireland, has, 4 am convinced, given as much ſatisfaction 
do all your Lordſhips as i has to me. He is himſelf one of 
the very few perſons who think his conduct there ſtands in 

need of any juſtification at all. His belt juſtification is, the 


nnanimous approbation of the Iriſh nation; and I will again 


repeat in the noble Lord's preſence, what 1 have before ſtated 
in this place i in his abſence, that, in my judgment, the con- 
duct of his adminiſtration in that — * is far more deſerv- 
ing of praiſe than that of any other which we have witneſſed 
Before or fince. My Lords, in riſing to addreſs yon, it is by 
no means my intention to offer any oppoſition to the motion 
which has been made to you by the noble Secretary of State; 
and, indeed, if no other noble Lord had on this night offer- 
ed his ſentiments to the Houſe, I ſhould myſelf have for. 
borne. to trouble your Lordſhips, or to ſtate at length my rea- 
ſons for entertaining the opinion which I briefly expreſſed 
on a former ocοn . For the ſpeech of the noble Secretary 


of State, in addition to its other merits of more than uſual 


ſpicuity and force, and an accurate and copious detail of 
the ſubjeR; had that great and (in my mind) moſt eſſential 
merit of not containing a fingle word, which, if accurately re- 
ported, could pollibly give offence, or tend to irritation on 
the other fide of the water. We have fince, however, heard 
other ſpeeches to which the ſame IEA will not fo well 
Yo and Which, if I miſtake not, juſtify the opinion which 
1 ſtated to burt Lordſhips, namely, that the diſ- 
cuſſion of this queſtion in the Britiſh; Parliament, after what 
has taken place in Ireland, is much more Ukety to be * 
ductive of miſchief than of advantage. 
Having therefore been indueed to addreſs e 
I ſhall endeavour to enter more at large into * reaſons 
which lead me to think that the queſtion itſelf had better 
not have been diſeuſſed at all in this place, avoiding any opi- . 
nion on the merits of the propoſitions themſelves as inappli- 
cable to the eircumſtances of the preſent moment. Another 
inducement to addrefs you,” is a wiſh. to avoid, if poſſible, 
_ miſrepreſenation. For; on ſueh a ſubjeR as the preſent, I 
think ieef Torn conſequence; — ti 0 | 
vered . 
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F Jivered; im Parliament, even by ſo: inſignificant a a 
it as myſelf, it ſhould be faithfully reported to the public- 
J am the more induced to make this obſervation, . by having 
ſeen in one of the public papers, the day after thoſe xeſolu- 
ions were firſt brought into this Houſe, words purporting to 
pow been ſpoken by me, almoſt the direct contrary of thoſe 
4.really made uſe of. This, however, is certainly of ſmall 
comparative importance ; ; but ſome time ſince, in the ſame 
public paper, I read a ſuppoſed. ſpeech. of one of his Ma- 
zeſty's Cabinet Miniſters, in the other Houſe of Parliament, 
which I was convinced at the time he never could have de- 
livered, and which his real ſpeech, ſince publiſhed, proves 
that in point of fact he never did, deliver, He was however 
reported to have ſaid in ſubſtance, that the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons was little better than a Jacobin Club, for that the ; 
people of Ireland being undoubtedly infected with ſuch prin- 
ciples, their, repreſentatives partook, alſo of them, and on that 
account rejected the Union. No- I will aſk your Lordſhips, 
what effect you think ſuch; a miſrepreſentation muſt have 
roduced. in Ireland g; or whether this fact alone does not in 
2 degree prove, that my opinion is not altogether un- 
founded ? But the noble Secretary of State ſays, after what 
has paſſed i in Ireland, « ought we not to come forward. with 
a temperate and candid;expoſition of our intentions ?? Un- 
doubtedly, * Lords, after what had taken place in Ireland, 
and after What had before been done by Government, with 
reſpeA to that GIN (and, to which I do not wiſh to make 
any invidious alluſiop,), it became them to publiſh, their i in- 
tentions to the world, in order to convince! the Iriſh nation 
that they intended to deal fairly with them, and to offer juſt 
and liberal terms for their acceptance; but I cannot avoid. 
ſill thinking, that it would have been better if they had gone 
no further, and had contented themſelves with laying * 
ropoſitions on the tables of the two Houſes, without calling: | 
2 any diſcuſſion or any vote on the ſubject. 
My Lords, on, a former occaſion, I took No liberty of. 
' ating expreſgly to the Houſe, that not only at this time, but 
at all other times, ſince I-firſt reflected on the ſuhject my 
mind has always led me to think, zhat in the abſtract pꝓropo- 
ſition, whether two countries, in the relative ſituation in 
which Great Britain and Ireland ſtand, could be too cloſely 
united, no difference of opinion can poſſi ibly exiſt; and I haye 
further always been inclined to — the ſyſtem, of Legilla- 
| gre wann a the moſt likely ulumately, to promote _ 
- Muty 


— 
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mutual intereſts and advantage; but L have at the ſame tid © 
doubted very much, whether the meaſure; however defiratile 
In itſelf,” might be found practicable, and prineipally on ac 
count of the rooted antipathy to it by ſtrong national preju-. 
dice which I knew exiſted in Ireland. "Theſe ſuſpiciong have 
of late been confirmed to ſuch a degree by what has taken 
place, that however I might be diſpoſed to admit the expe- 
diency of the meaſure, which the noble Secretary of State has 
taken ſo much pains to prove in the former part of his ſpeech, 
I cannot agree with the latter part of it, in which he endea- 


” * 


vours to prove that it is alſo practicable. 
Thoſe among your 1 who from habits of inter- 
courſe or connexions, or whatever other cauſe, may be more 
intimately acquainted. with Ireland, muſt have obſerved with 
me, that on any thing which relates to that country, there 
exiſts in this a degree of apathy, and ſtill more a degree of 
ignorance, which is altogether aſtoniſhing, and can only be 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing that Engliſhmen are diſpoſed to 


: _ .. meaſure every thing by the ſtandard of their own country, 
than which nothing can be more fallacious when applied to 


Ireland, for-I really believe, that in many reſpedts, the in- 
Habitants of no two countries on the face of the globe are fo 
eſſentially different. But really my Lords, I have often 
thought that Engliſhmen,” for the moſt part, are as well'ac- 
quainted with China as they are with Ireland. Hence ariſes. 
the errors into which they every day fall on this ſubject; and 
hence, in my humble opinion, they have very much miſcon- 
ceived the ſtate of the preſent caſe in many reſpects, and in 
None more than in the ideas which they have formed on the 
nature of the oppoſition, which this meaſure has to en- 
counter on the other. ſide of the water. I have underſtood 
even that it has been called a faction and a cabal, which is 

| To far from being the caſe, that unleſs J am very much de- 

_ ceived, it ſpeaks almoſt the united ſenſe of the whole Irith 

nation — Not indeed of the whole nation taken numerically, 
for unfortunately the majority of the population of Ireland is 
| Incapable of forming any adequate judgment or opinion at 
all'on this or any other ſubje&, and if they were, their 
minds are fo tainted with the poiſon of French principles, fo 
eſtranged from this country by the machinations of their 
Jacobin leaders, that on that account any opinion which 
they could form would be of but little value as applied to 
this queſtion. I ſpeak not therefore of them, but of the 
- - Middle ranks of every deſcription throughout . 


* 


* 


The country gentlemen, the 


en, the . merchants and 
p aQuurers, the learned bodies, both collectively and in- 
diviqually: theſe perſbns, the ſtrengih and ſinews of be 
ntrys the zealous friends of the Britiſh; connexion, and 
whoſe cxertions, during the courſe. of the laſt 3 
are principally indebted for the preſervation of Ireland; 
I fear are your opponents; and I confeſs I am extremely - 
anxious that nothing ſhould take place here, that can tend 
1 in any degree to alienate the minds of theſe perſons, already 
* ſufficlenily irritated and inflamed. wo TY 710 ii 
. I may, my Lords, be miſtaken in my opinion on this ſub- 
jed, and I truſt and hope I am; but nothing which I have 
ſeen or heard .induces me to believe that this moſt r 
and important part of the Iriſh nation is not decidedly hoſtile 
to every idea of Union. - It may be ſaid, perhaps, that thei 
opinions are founded upon mere national prejudice. : But 
will aſk your Lordſhips, whether there is any thing in the 
wotld ſo difficult to ſubdue as national prejudice, eſpecially 
when attacked in the open and violent manner in which this . 
has. been. We all know; that Peter the Great, in the ple- | 
nitude of his power, was unable even to induce. the Ruſ- 
ſians 10 part with their beards ; and although Lam very far 
from thinking the national prejudice of the Iriſh is of no 
2 importance than this, it is ſo fan a caſe 2 that 
fear it it will be found equally ſtubborn. Much has been 
ſaid on the ſubject of the Union with Scotland, and it has 
- been in my opinion very improperly adduced as a parallel 
- Inſtance with the preſent, for, in conſulting: the hiſtory. of 
that tranſaction, : own [I can diſcover very little ſimilarity 
between the two caſes. The oppoſition in Scotland to the 
Union was, in the proper ſenſe of the word, faction origi- 
nally, and nothing elſe; and the populace, who did nat oppoſe 
it at firſt, were inſtigated by that faction to acts of violence; 
beſides, it materially differed from the preſent. caſe in this 
eſſential point, that when the Union was firſt propoſed in the 
Parliament of Seotland, it was reſolved to enter on the diſ- 
cuſſion by a majority of 64. u 
Being of opinion, therefore, that it would have been bet- 
ter in every point of view, if. the difeuſſion of ihis ſubject 
had never been entertained in this place, and that the leſsthe- 
queſtion is urged at preſent, the more chance of ſueceſe thore 
will be in any future attempt that may be made to'induce-the- 
Parliament of Ireland to adopt it. It would ill beeome me. ta 
take up the time af the Houſe by entering into the ne. 


- 
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df ts merits at'M ; there is however one point'oti which 
cannot avoid even now, and with my view of the ſubject, 
_ Living a decided opinion.—1 mean the competence of Parlia- 
ment, which has on this occaſion been called in queſtion, 
and which ] cannot help conſidering as one of the unfortunate 
eonſequences which have reſulted from the manner in which 
this buſineſs has been brought forward.” But it appears clearly 
to my mind, that if you queſtion the competence of Parlfa- 
ment to enact this or any thing, you queſtion the xi thy 
which you fit in this Houſe—you queſtion the right of your 
Sovereign to his Crown, and plunge at once into the chaos of 
| Jacobiniſm. It would be idle in me to attempt to illuſtrate 
this point further, after the able manner in which it has been | 
already diſcuſſed; and I cannot do better than refer your | 
Lordfhips to the publication of the ſpeech of a right hon. 
Gentleman in the other Houſe of Parliament, whoſe match- 
leſs eloquence was never perhaps more happily and more 
forcibly exerted than in the elucidation of this yery point. ; 
MA Lords, there are oply two ways in which a great mea- 
ſure of this nature can be carried into effect, voluntary aſſent, 
or coercian ; with reſpect to the firſt, if there be any truth in 
'what 1 have advanced on the ſtate of public opinion in [re- 
land, it is at preſent by no means likely to be obtained. — 
With reſpe& to the latter, I will not for a moment ſuppoſe 
that this country, even if it were practicable, would ever 
imitate what we have ſo juſtly reprobated in our enemies.— 
No, my Lords, we may unite perhaps, but we ſhall never 
Fraternize with Ireland. | | „ 
Du meliora pits, errorumgue urbibus illum. 1 8 880 


Every idea of this ſort has indeed been very properly dif- 
claimed, and is on every account perfectly out of the quef- 
1 3h . eee 
Peeling. therefore, my Londs, for the reaſons which I 
have endeavoured to ſtate to the Houle, and principally on 
account of the irritated ſtate of the public mind in Ireland, 
that it is much more likely to produce miſchief than advan- 
tage. I certainly could have wiſhed, and muſt till perſiſt in 
thinking it would have been much better if we could have 
' avoided in this place any diſcuſſi#n of the reſolutions which N 
we have received from the Commons; ſince, however, your | 
Lordſhips have thought otherwiſe, it is by no means my in. 15 
tention to offer any oppoſitios to them, or, indeed, to give | 
any opinion on their merits, but without taking any part in 7 
Vor. II. 1799. 1 : it | 
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« Foo Lord Hobart and Lord Moira roſe at We ſatne time, but 
the | N | = 

that Jate Hour and after the able and comprehenfive manner 
in which the ſubjeck had been diſcuſſed b) the noble* Lord 


Tovſe haying called upon the former, he ſaid, that at 


who opened the debate, he ſhould not think of troubling 


their Lordſhips for any length of time, even if he was not 
aware that he was preventing them from hearing a noble 
Lord fo much better entitled to their attemion than he could 


* 


| 188 to be, but after the many years he had reſided in 


reland and the knowledge he had of the conduct of the Iriſh 


Parliament, he never could hear that conduct attacked in 
the manner it had been by the noble Marquis without ſtand- 
Ing up in its vindication, He would venture to aſſert, that 
the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament for a number of 
years manifeſted as active and as ſucceſsful exertions on the 


part of individuals, for the attainment of great national ob- 
jects, as could be found in the annals of any country. Such 
Indeed was the ſentiment he enrertained of the conduct of 


the Iriſh Parliament, that no meaſure that could be propoſed 


which led to its extinction would ever have his ſupport, if 
he was not fully convinced that a Parliament conſtituted as 


that is, and neceſſarily muſt remain whilſt the Legiflatures 
of the two kingdoms are diſtin, never can give ſatisfaction 
to the people of Ireland He meant to ſay, that a Proteſtant 
Parliament can never ſatisfy a Catholic country, and a 
Catholic Parliament is incompatible with Britiſh connexion. 
Catholic Emancipation without Parliamentary Reform, was 
ſo little calculated to quiet the minds of the people, that 
thoſe Who profeſſed to have that object in view, were una- 
voidably led to connect them together—indeed Mr. Arthur 
O Connor, a gentleman, who prefered the character of a 
rebel to that of a hypocrite, had candidly ſtated to.the. Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons—< That he would not allay the fears of 
the. Proteſtant monopoliſts, for what in the true ſpirit of 
9 bigotry they call their Proteſtant aſcendancy, by 
ating, that as the boroughs continue in the hands of Pro- 
teſtant proprietors, centuries muſt paſs away before the 
Catholics can participate in any conſiderable portion of the 


political power pf their country, He was contending for 


the purity of the Conſtitution, not for its abuſes ; he diſ- 
claimed contending for Catholic freedom, in the hope that 
the grant may be a dead letter,” Upon the authority, here 


Dre, 
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fore,” of Mr. O'Connor, and upon the authority indeed of 
almoſt all the publications upon the ſubject, Lord Hobart 
obſerved, their Lordfhips were bound to conſider Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform as otie meaſute, 
and that effected, they muſt ity at the power of the 
Catholics completely eſtabliſhed in the Iriſh Parliament: 
Under ther lnipteſion they would do well to refle&upob 
the proceedings of the laſt Catholic Parlianient'that br in 
Ireland, of the Parliament of King James the Second. Way 
not its very firſt act, a repeal of the act of ſettlement, an, 
could any of their Lordſhips conceive, that the very firſt 
incafure of any Houſe of Comtnons in Ireland, the majority 
of which ſhall [by compoſed of Catholics, will not be the dif- 
cuſſion of that 'queſtion?—Can-any man who is acquainted 
with the hiſtory and proviſions of that act ſuppoſe; that the 
diſcuſſion of it in a Parliament unbiaſſed by the political im- 
| Ptefſians under deaf „ would terminate i in 797 othet 
reſult than its repeal (> 701 . 
Could any of their Lordſhip 6 imagine, his, an Grtichiing/ | 
tion into and reviſion of the feltates of 1690, in a Catho- 
| lic Parlianient, forfeitures which were expreſsly incurred on 
accbunt of the adherence of the Catholics to a Sovereign; 
who had loſt his throne for his attachment to that religion, 
which they profeſſed,” would lead to any concluſign, but the 
annulling of thoſe foreitures? Could their Lordſhips be 
fatisfied, that a Proteſtant church eftabliſhment- woul habe 
any ſecurity againſt the 3 of a Catholic Parliament. 
Under the preſſure of theſe ſentiments, he was deeldedl 
of opinion, that the Catholics can never be adtnitted to a 
ſeat in the [riſh Parliament, ſo long as it ſhall be thought 
| neceſſary to maintain the preſent diſiribution of property, the 


continuance of the Proteſtant Church eſtabliſhment, and the 


connexion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

His Lordſhip ſaid, that with this view of the ſubje&, hs 
was reluctantly obliged to declare, that in his opinion, tho 
neceſſity of an adherence to this principle, 'a neceſſity which 
he felt as ſtrongly. as he lamented it, would never prevent 

the people of Treland: from being ſatisfied with their Parlia- 

ment, and it was not upon any ſpecblative reaſoning that he 
had adopted that opinion. It was from his obſervation, of 
the effect of thoſe importaut acquiſſtions, obtained for the 
propls, of Ireland, through the mediumof their Parliament. 
t was from a conviction, that the Jriſh, Parliament deſerves 

a V different comment from that of 0 noble Marquis, 
"I 322 „ 


4 
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Ne perfuaded, that conſtituted as it is, no men 
that it can Aue will ſecuxe to it thy. confidence of ue Iriſl 


ople; an that ground, his determination to f UP 
| the ueſtion 45 a Legiſlative Union principally, if not e 


| . pointedly adverted to the proceedings of ihe 4 
Parliament, Mis Locfhip ſaid, he en more particularly 
draw the 0 oth the. Houſe to the meaſures he bad in 
conjemplation, 1 reading an extract from à ſpeech of Mr. 
Hutcheſon, (late Provo of Trinity College, Dubli; ) Which 

e had heard him deliver in 1793, a gentleman, he 240 per- 

Aly converſant in the affairs 0 N 60 NE us enut 
xate to. v5) fang Yoga 1 7 he hoy (0 wk * 
various bleſſings which. we have in a ſingle re * 
the lepitazjon of our 1 a free trade, the f full 3 

_ ticipation of commercial intercourſe. with the Britiſh, colo, 

nies in the Weſt 17 and America, perfect ſecurity 1 } 

| perſonal liberty by the habeas corpus act, the Rd of all 

_ treaties in the fulleſt extent to re the independence of 

| aux legillagure, the eſtabliſhment. of our final judicature, the 

| Principle ad opted, of aſſimilating our conſtitution with-that of 

; rest Br, the place aud penſion bills, vacating the ſeats 

; of certain penſioners and pl placemen, which will be the con- 

v | ſequence, of that principle, the comprehenfiow- of all our fel- 

| lo ſubjects within the verge of conſtitution, and the 

whole Bae to; be crowned by the appropriation of the 
revenue, t reſting of it in reſponſible commillioners, and. 
the; gien _ limitation of penſ 
His Lordſhip then proceeded to afk, if any: noble Lords 
Who had attended to what he had taken the liberty to read to 
them, could agree with the noble Marquis, that a. Legiſlative 
Union had been rendered neceſſary, by the inattention of the 
Iriſh Parliament to the welfare o their country, and would 
they not rather concur. with him in opinion, that there is 

Ry ſomething ſo repugnant to. the feelings of the people in ihe 
Conſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, that its conduct, how- 

ever beneficial to their general intereſts can never have the 
effect of producing that ſatisfaction which the uniform ten- 
our of its proceedings, in perſevering unremittingly'to pur-. 
ſue the advancement. of che real proſpexity of Ireland, had 
ſo well intitled it to expect. 2 

The noble Marquis having adverted in es harſh. terms. 
to the conduct of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, upon the 


dee of * n * 1791, 95 93s Ls. 5 | 
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K 2 de peamitted. to, be. a, few obſerrations upon that 
: | buſineſs. 

It was certainly true, that the members of the Triſh Houſe 
3? FA Commons looked. with ſo much a prehenſiopt fo | any, | 
that might lead even to the See ive emancipa tis en 0 + 4 

. - Cathohics, and acting under the impulſe of che apprehen- 
ion in 1791, there was not found one member who Was diſ- 

poſed to preſent the Catholic petitiion to the Houſe. in 1792) - 
It was however preſented, and rejected; about eighteen per- 
fons only, as well as he could recollect, having voted for it ; 
but he was not aware that it was rejected, as ſtated by the 
noble Marquis, with contumely, nor did he remember that 
thoſe members who were afterwards the moſt ſtrenuous ſup- 
porters of what is now termed Catholic Emancipation, nc. 


the advocates in its favour, . 


Loxd Hobart ſaid, that the noble Marquis was undoubt- 
edly correct in telling their Lordſhips, that a very ſudden 
change was ſoon aſterwards produced in the ſentiments of 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons upon the ſubject; for, that in 
4793. that petition which had the year before been rejected 
y fo large a majority, u as then acceded to in its fulleſt ex- 
tent z but he did not think that the alteration in the opinion 
ef .the Hoyſe was juſtly liable to the invidious interpretation 
that had been put upon it by the noble Marquis. 
The Parliament of Ireland, feeling 3 peculiarly their 


intereſts upon the Catholic ſubject are interwoven with the 


intereſts of the King himſelf, looking to him as the ſworn. 
rotector of thei, > N conſidering the Crown of Eng- 
LY as the M of every thing that is dear to them, it 
was not ſurpriz ing that a recommendation from the Throne 
n ſuch a ſubject, ſhould haye been productive of a change 
on ſentiment in the minds of, the Proteſtant Gentlemen, 
. and ſhould have induced them to lay aſide their apprehenſions 
from a well-founded deference to an authority they were on 
every account ſo much bound to reſpect. Inſtead of conſi- 
dering the influence that operated upon that occaſion, diſcre- 
ditable to the Iriſh Houle, of Commons, his Lordſhip de- 
clared, that he ſaw, in it an additional proof of that 2 
ſenſe, moderation, and political wiſdom, by which their pro- 
cCeedings had been generally actyated. 
His « Lordſhip obſe rved,- that notwithſlandiv the infuper- 


able objections which he felt to the admiſſion of the Cathilics 


into the Iriſh Parliament, he wag under no fear of being 


eons with religious bigotry, when. ii muſt be ee f 
at 


u "WooBfait's rAlitaavrany Arbon (less, 


© He had done fo upon the principle of affording a very ſub- 8 
ſtantial relief to the lower orders of the Cathofics, and he 
conceived that its operation could not endanger the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Church or State, ſo long 


as the 5 of the Catholic could only be exefeiſed in 
favour of the B+: Rn 


roteſtant Gentleman. F 
Having ſtated his opinion to be decidedly in favour of a 
Legiſlative Union, his Lordſhip faid he was ready to ac- 
knowledge that it did not ariſe from any. impreſſion. that it 
would operate as a cure to the exiſting diſturbances. in Ire- 
land. He was affraid that they could be extinguiſhed by vi- 
gorous meaſures alone. | 8 & 
He lamented as much as any man, that the country ſhould 

have been in that ſtate which called for a Bill, giving fuch 

extraordinaty powers as that which had recently paſſed the 
Iriſh Parliament; but whilſt he lamented, it, he was in juſ- 
tice to thoſe by whom it had been framed, compelled to ad- 
mit its neceſſity; and he looked to the firm and energetic 
execution of the powers it conveyed, as the only means of 
quelling that rebellious ſpirit ſo prevalent. in Ireland. | 
T ranqulllity once eſtabliſhed, the permanency of it would 
depend as far as he was capable of underſtanding the ſubject, 
upon the accompliſhment of the meaſure their Lordihips 
were then diſcuſſing. 1 
A Legiſlative Union was in his mind the only effectual 
remedy for the apprehenſions and animoſities of all parties. 
80 245 as Ireland continued in its preſent ſtate, the peo- - 
ple never would be ſatisfied ; and yet while it tetained a. 
ſeparate legiſlature, if it did not retain it on its preſent foot- 
ing, there could be no ſecurity for the connexion between ; 
Great Britain and Ireland. | ei oo dot ol, on 
Experiments enough had been tried, palliatives had been 
applied, a different ſyſtem had been liberally ated upon and 
failed. A Union was the only reſource left, and he was fuf- 
ficiently ſanguine to believe, that if the Parliament of lre- 
land ſhould be brought to acquieſce in the meaſure their 
Lordſhips would gradually fee that country rife to the higheſt _ - 
pitch of proſperity and happineſs. A ſituation in which he 
ſhould as cordially rejoice to fee her as any man in either 
ll / ( 
Ihe Marquis of Lanſasum explained with regard to the, 
Catholic petition. He certainly was not preſent, and 9 
2. | | 2 | cou 
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could not charge, his memory with the . of the 
fact, but it was ſaid at the time that this petition had been 
treated with contempt in Ireland, and that they had been 
well adviſed to bring it to the foot of the throne here. * 
Lord Hebar} aſſured the noble Marquis that all due reſpect 
had. been paid to it by the Triſh Parliament, but that they 
were convinced of the danger of 25 8 its prayer. 
Lord Rawdon (Earl of Moira) ſaid, the queſtion had been 
diverted much from the true point of conſideration, he 


- wiſhed therefore, to draw the attention of their Lordſhips 


back to that true point which, as he conceived it, was the 
effect the meaſure was likely to have under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of Ireland.” He faid, he was in hopes that the 


Noble Secretary of State would have ſeen the propriety of 


poſtponing the conſideration of them. under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, This at leaſt he was authoriſed to expect from 
his proceeding at the time his Majeſty's Meſſage was brought 
down to that Houſe. The Noble Lord at that time propoſed 
that the diſcuſſion of the ſubje& ſhould be adjourned for a 
reaſonable ſpace. This was highly judicious, and it was un- 
derſtood by every perſon to ariſe from the wiſh of knowing 
what reception the propoſition had met with in the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, before any attempt was made to proceed to 
its conſideration on this fide the water. The pre ſent pro- 
ceedings of Miniſters, however, were ſo inconſiſtent with 
_ theſe motives of prudence, that he muſt ſuppoſe he had.erred 
in his former conjecture. It was inexplicable in any ſuch 
ſuppoſition, that they ſhould preſs forward the meaſure after 
it had been rejected by the parliament of the ſiſter country, 
and with the knowledge that every debate which had ſifice 
taken place upon it here, had only contributed to add to the 
ferment which it occaſioned among the people of Ireland. 
There was no perſon who would more heartily than himſelf 
; concur in the meaſure, were he aſſured that it was founded 
in the wiſhes of the majority of that people. But how did 
this fact ſtand? Was it not manifeſt that the oppoſition to it 
was not limited to the Irith Parliament only, but that it had 
been treated by the nation at large with an abhorrence 
amounting almoſt to a degree of phrenzy. Their objec- 
tions went not merely to the nature of ſpecific reſolutions, 
but they refuſed to liſten to any terms, or to enter on the 
conſideration of any reſolutions,” however advantageous to 
their intereſt, which in the leaſt trenched upon their . 
| e After this marked reprobation of che bree 
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than our perſevering in it, with a total difregard to their 
feelings. However anxious he might be to confolidate the 


what could be mote calculated to add feel to the flame, 


connection between the two countries, he would not adviſe 


the adoption of the meaſure, even ſuppdſing the conſent of the 
Triſh Houſe of Commons hat been obtained, as long as the 
minds of the people were averſe to it; becauſe he well knew 
that it would be to nouriſh, in deluſive ſecurity, a ſecret fire 
which would one day not only devour that country, but the 
whole empire. But admitting the probability of a change 
occurring in the diſpoſitions of the Iriſh people, ſince the 
meaſure was confeſſedly to lie over until that period arrived, 
he muſt contend that it was at leaſt imprudent to pledge the 
Parliament of Great Britain to ſpecihc reſolutions, which, 
might be ſuperſeded by the future relative ſituation of the two 
countries. By one of the refolntions the Teſt Act was to be 
ſtilk maintained in force with reſpect t&4he Catholics and 
Diſſenters of Ireland, of whom the former conſtituted three- - 
fourths of the whole population, and the latter nearly two- 
thirds of all the Proteſtants. Was it not imprudent to pro- 
claim openly this neglect of their claims, without any thing 
to counteraQ its impreſſion, except the fugitive hope held 
out by the noble Secretary of State of a diſtant admiſſion 
to the privileges enjoyed by the reft of their countrymen. _ 
The noble Secretaty of State alledged that it was neceffaryx 
to lay the detail of the reſolutions before the public, to ſhew . 
that it was not the intention of the Government of this 
country to over- teach the ſiſter kingdom. He thought that 
in that view they would have come with much better grace, 
before the ſubject had been agitated in the Irtſh Parliament, 
than after they had been rejected by ſo large and reſpectable 
a portion of that aſſembly, It was ſtated in ſupport of them 
that Ireland could not go on in its prefent ſtate. He had 
1 that the ſyſtem of government which had been pur- 
ved in that country could not go on, and he had unfortu- 
nately proved too true a 1 But in deſctibing the con- 
nection at preſent exiſting between the two coumries, the 
noble Secretary of State had not been very earneſt when he 
faid that there was no other link of union than the crown. 
He forgot ties of a much more powerful kind, mixture of 
blood, and the identity of the army and navy of the two: | 
 Mlands. He forgot that the ſole diſcrimination conſiſted in 
their ſeparate Parliaments. He was no leſs unfortunate in 
| his illuſtration of the inadequacy of the preſent W 
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bind them permanently together, He had deſcanted upon tba 
inconyeniencies which been experienced under the firſt on- 

ſtitution of America, to remedy which they found no other 
mode than that of creating an Executive Government wih 
very extenſive powers. "This every one miſt admit to be 
true; but how did it apply to Great Britain and Ireland, 
where there already exiſted ſuch an Executive Government ie. 

The noble Secretary had touched on the ſtate of, Ireland with 
regard to the {tate and economy of eſtabliſhment of its mili- 
tary force. He had ſaid that a caſe might occur in which 
the Parliament of Ireland would refuſe to pay the troops, 
and ſeemed to think it ſtrengthened very materially his poſs - 
tion on this ground of argument, by taking occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the teſt taken by the military of Ireland was dif- 

ferent from that taken by the troops of England, and that 

from this much miſcſief might at one time or other enſue. 
iy Now the noble Lord muſt forgive him, if in ſhewing.how.. . 

ill founded werehis fears on all theſe points, he ſhould. take 

occaſion in paſſing to, remark, and he did ſo without any 

feeling of diſreſpect for the Noble Lord, that ſuch, remarks. 
were unworthy of a grave and experienced ſtateſman, and 
1 could only have originated in either ignorance or inadverten- 
cy to the legitimate force of argument. It was indeed a 
ſtrange miſconception of the real ſtate of the caſe. , But 
what would be the conſequence, if ſuch a thing was to hap- 
pen? why nothing but that his Majeſty would be obliged to 
„ ſend troops to Ireland in Britiſh pay. This was a thing fo. 
unprecedented, a caſe ſo improbable, that it did not deſerve _ 
to be noticed, conſidering the preſent queſtion. The de- 
mand upon Ireland was nothing leſs than the whole body of 
her laws, her rights, her liberties, her independent parlia- 
ment, the blood, the labour, the wealth and reſouces of the“ 
people; and to guarantee the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of theſe, 
to take poſſeſſion of their ſoil, the Iriſh are to have quartered 
upon them the troops of Great Britain, and bow willing vic- 
tims, while the laſh and the torture were dealt without mea- 
ſure, in a ſtate of perfect apathy to the cries of agonized 
humanity in a father, whoſe breaſt, heaves for his bleeding 
offspring, who refuſes to glow at the, black and hideous re- 
collection of a dungeon prepared for a brother, or the un» 
rovoked inſults to be offered to a wife. The Britiſh ſoldier -. 
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wars, and Ireland had received and dearly bought her ſhare 


of the misfortunes of ſuch a melancholy criſis. If Ireland 


ſuffered, and if Great Britain could only ſee in the iſſues of 


the preſent moment diſtraction without union, whom could 
the Britiſh Government juſtly blame ? Themſelves! He had 
himſelf told his Majeſty's Miniſters that the ſtate of Ireland 


was ſuch that the Government could not go on carrying 
along with it the affections, confidence, and ready zeal of the 


people. He was not believed! He had told them that con- 
Ciliation was neceſſary, that only conciliation could ſave Ire- 
land. He was not believed! He had told them the rebel- 
lion had broke out. Even then he was not believed! 
He had foretold that all theſe things would happen, yet 
his Majeſty's Miniſters ever lent an unwilling ear to 
his narrative; and appeared to regard matters of faQ, 


reſting for complete +a on the authority of documents 


which they might if they pleaſed have peruſed at their 
table, with more than political apathy, with a gaiety of 
manner which approached to unconcern. But the govern- 
ment at length found that it could not go on without te- 


ſorting to expedients and means of ſelf-defence which, what-_ 


ever was the guilt of one party in 'the conteſt, were ſuch as 
to ſhock human feeling. The legiſlature of Ireland began 
their work of ſober but firm reproof, of dignified but conci- 


liating correction, by enacting laws of uncommon vigour, 


and paſling on with an eagle-ſwiftneſs, and with more than 
eagle fierceneſs, to ſweeping ſchemes of oblivion to the poor 
Iriſh, and now the cataſtrophe of that frightful and ſoul- 


harrowing tragedy was to open upon mankind with an act of 


* oblivion to the rights and liberties of all Ireland. The no- 
ble Earl (Camden) had alluded to ſome aQts of the legiſlature 


of Ireland being treated with reprobation in that houle. He 


did not know to whom the noble Lord alluded... It was very 


natural to lament ſome acts that had been paſſed, but, they 


were ſuch as were entitled to reſpect as being the acts of 
'a Parliament. But what he complained of always in that 


Houſe was, that they were not acts which paſſed freely and 


ſpontaneouſly under the authority of Parliament, He had 
referred to the modes of - indiſcriminate and ſavage torture 


which had been adopted without compunction, and perſever- 


ed in without remorſe. The hende the burning of 
houſes, the rapes, the hundred thouſand unheard of, but not 
nameleſs, unutterable cruelties which had marked the pro- 


grels of the meaſures taken to Jupprels We 
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the woeful tales he alluded to, and the immeaſurable evils he 
dleplored. And this had taken place in Ireland during that 
noble Earl's. adminiſtration, He was, however, far from 
accuſing. the noble Earl. He was certain thoſe things 
were not done by his directions or orders. But it wag 
the ſyſtem. The noble Lord had ſtated that the con- 
ſpiracy exiſted to an enormous extent. He believed it. 
The report of the Secret Committees of the Parliament of 
Ireland, and the confeſſions of thoſe men who were the chiefs 
in that conſpiracy, who conducted its widely-extended lines, 
and fought its battles, proved it. According to their con- 
feſſion the number enrolled to ſerve in the ranks of the 
United Iriſh, was 500,000 men. This number was perhaps 
exaggerated, but {till the -amount was enormous, and the 
conſpiracy of a moſt dreadful nature. But that ſuch a coys. 
ſpiracy ſhould have been engaged in by the evident majori 

of a people, by at leaſt an alarming propottion of the adult 


and effective population of a country, was the greateſt cen- 


ſure that could be paſſed on any government. He had never 
blamed the Parliament of Ireland for any thing but their be- 
coming the ready inſtruments of the Executive Government: 
for 1. always aſcribed all the evils, the misfortunes, the 
cauſe of the many wounds, the wretchedneſs and naked 
poverty of Ireland to the miſconduct of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. He did not, however, mean to ſay, that the Goyern- 
ment had acted from any thing but error of judgment, and 
utter ignorance of the ſituation of the.country, and he chiefly 
blamed them for not making thoſe enquiries which would 
inevitably have ſhewn them they proceeded in their admini- 
{tration of the affairs of Ireland on an entirely wrong method, 
This, God knew, was a ſuſſicient ſource. of retroſpeRive 
ſorrow to any feeling mind, and if Pines Wed often 
hear of the horrors of war, and the pains _— 
individuals withaut a ſigh and without pity, the Ame might 
_ evolve in the progreſs of governments as in the lives of in- 
dividuals, when remorſe would take. place of apathy, and 
when ardent prayers would be offered up that the ſyſtem of 
their conduct had uniformly enforced on their ſervants the 
_ neceſſity of reſpecting with awful veneration the rights of 
humanity. The noble Lord had Rated that the introduction 
of French principles into Ireland, has perverted the minds 
of individuals too artful not to know how a populace was to 
de ſucceſsfully deluded by the loud mimics of patriotiſm, and 
ad the talkers about liberty. He had Rated theſe prinei- 
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les and the effects of them as the cauſe of the rebellion in 
reland. But theſe were inſufficient to produce a great and 
univerſal diſaffection. He would repeat it, only conciliatory 
meaſures could have ſaved Ireland. Perhaps they might reco- 
ver the country. The meaſures which had been reſorted to were 
evidently improper. He believed no country was ever univet- 
fally irritated by the adoption of ſevere meaſures when thoſe - 
meaſures were neceſſary to provide with effect for the general 
ſafety. But the caſe had been different here, thoſe meaſures 
which the Government aſſerted were alone calculated to ſave 
Ireland and advance her proſperity, were univerſally execrated 
by the people. There was ſomething curious and new in the 
noble Secretary's imagining that thoſe people whom he called 
barbarians, and had deſcribed as being uncivilized, who 
were not capable of comprehending the meaning of Catholic 
'Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, were yet to un- 
derſtand, thus miſerably ſtupid, all the relations of widely 
extended and intricate rebellion, the nature of liberty and 
equality, and of the ſovereignty of the people. Of this 
principle, the ſovereignty of the people, he muſt be per- 
mitted to obſerve in paſſing, that it was that very principle 
in the Conſtitution 'of Great Britain which had placed the 
preſent Royal Family on the throne. * Amongſt the extraor- 
-dinary productions of the laſt troubled ſeaſons of adventrous 
and reſtleſs ſpirits was to be found, the word democrat' made 
uſe of, ſo as to be as cruel a war-whoop in England, as ever 
the word ariſtocracy was in France. But a ſtrange miſcon- 
ception of terms had gone abroad with regard to the ſove- 
reignty of the people. It had been tiled the ſovereignty of 
the mob. It was the ſovereignty of the property, the virtue, 
the talents, the genius, the intrepid courage, the honourable 
portions of a nation. The ſovereignty of the people was 
ack now! and recognized by Parliament, even on every 
new returff of a member to its body, and the writs of gene- 
ral election were an univerſal, unequivocal, unſophiſtical 
recognition of it, according to the principles and impreſcrip- 
tible uſuage of the conſtitution. If a country was not able 
to comprehend Catholic Emancipation, and the meaning of 
Parliamentary Reform, how had it happened that they grew 
to comprehend all at once this doctrine of the ſovereignty of 
the people, and to form a particular organization on abſtract 
principles? He was ſorry he had troubled the Houſe ſa 
long. He was againſt proceeding with the buſineſs, as it 
would only tend to irritate Ireland, and under the circum- 
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ſtances of that country he thought the bringing forward the 
queſtion perfectly uſeleſs. N 

Earl Camden roſe again to juſtify his Adminiſtration from 
the ſevere charges which had been laid upon it. In carry- 
ing into execution the orders he had received, and which 
were tendered neceſſary by the miſguided violence of the 
times, there might have been inſtances of cruelty, but he 
aſſured their Lordſhips that they were always contrary to the 
orders of Government; and, that whenever they came to 
their knowledge, thoſe who had been guilty of them were 
ſeverely puniſhed. | 

Lord Holland ſaid, that he muſt differ from noble Lords in 
general with regard to the final adjuſtment of 1782. —That 
adjuſtment, branded in this country, had been uniformly 
praiſed in Ireland as the foundation of their proſperity, and 
under which they {till deſired to continue; Nothing but the 
late ſyſtem of goverument had tended to alienate the minds 
- of the people; and now miniſters who had pledged them- 
ſelves to the queſtion to drag Parliament into it, in order to 
make Parliament reſponſible by this meaſure for the conſe- 
quences of their impolicy. He ſaid, he muſt once more de- 
clare, that to proceed to the diſcuſſion of the reſolution, after 
the Iriſh Houſe had decidedly expreſſed their diſguſt at the 
very idea of an Union, was extremely unhandſome and un- 
generous, and fo far from its being likely to quiet the minds 
of the people of Ireland, which had been already ſo much en- 
flamed by the agitation of the ſubject, it would irritate them 
fill more. With regard to the meaſure, he conſidered it as 

a meaſure of doubtful policy at beſt, and under the preſent 

circumſtances moſt miſchievous and fatal to the intereſts of 
both countries. The arguments drawn from the Scots Union 

were not, his Lordſhip ſaid, applicable to the caſe; They 
ſurely would not bear any noble Lord out in the aſſertion, 
that a Union was likely to heal the preſent diſcontents. The 

Parliament of Scotland had previoully given their approbation 

to the meaſure of an Union, yet, even in that caſe, however 

* advantageous the Union might now be to Scotland, and how- 

ever popular it might be, it was certain, that forty years at 
leaſt, it had exaſperated that people, nor was jt till a few 
years, till the meaſure of aboliſhing the heritable jurifdic- 
tions, that they were ſatisfied reſpecting it. "Their Lordſhips 
might ſee from their journals, that ſix or ſeven years after 

the Union, a motion had been made in that Houſe, by a 

Scots Lord, that in conſequence oi the Union being. e. 
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ſubject of ſuch general complaint in Scotland, and being the 
272 57 ſo 89 5 by the act ſhould be 3 and 
the act of ſettlement be made the fame in both countries. 

This motion, it appeared, had been ſupported by the Duke 
of Argyle, and every Scots Lord preſent in the Houſe. This 
was a pretty evident proof that whatever popularity it bas at 
length acquired, it had not the effect of allaying the exiſling 
diſcontents, as he could eaſily prove, by reading extracts 
from a variety of books publiſhed on the ſubje of the Union, 
not only at the time, but ſeveral years after it had paſſed. 
The noble Secretary of State had alluded to Holland and to 
the United States of America, declaring that the defects of 
the former had been chiefly owing to the want of ſufficient 
connection between the, States. By this and the noble Lord's 
other arguments about "the advantage of combining ſeveral 
parts to make a whole, a hearer might he led to imagine, 
that he was in the National Aſſembly, where the doctrine of 
une et indivifible was ſo rapturouſly and ſo frequently urged, - 
and not in a Britiſh Houſe of Lords. But the caſe of Hol- 
land itſelf. ſhewed that much practical good might be ob- 
tained without any theoretical perfection., That Government 
had enjoyed for two. centuries greater riches and proſperity, 
than they bad any reaſon to expect from their ſituation. or 
their produce. The detail of the meaſure now propoſed was 

as defective as the principle. The introduction of an hundred 
Tay members into the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, was a thing 

which. ſurely would not be paſſed-over with indifference; par- 

| ticularly by thoſe who were enemies to Parliamentary Re- 

form. It militated againſt every one of their arguments, at 

the ſame time, that by aggravating the complaints of thoſe 

who now thought the Parliament required reforming, it 
 wauld force the agitation of that queſtion. There was no 
earthly motive for going on with this unpropitious meaſure. 

gart this, moſt critical time, and every inducement of wiſdom 

- . and, policy was againſt it. ROS 2 

Lord Mulgrave ſaid, he roſe at that late hour, not to detain 

their Lordſhips long, nor would he have troubled them with 

his ſentiments at all that evening, did he not apprehend that 
he might be obliged to attend his military duty at a diſtance 
when. the ſubject ſhould next come under diſcuſſion, and 
thence be deprived of an opportunity of delivering his opi- 
nion upon à meaſure of pe firſt importance to the intereſts of 
the two. countries reſpectively, and to the intereſts of ie 
| empire in general. He would, howeyer, as ſhortly. as poke 
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ble, make a few obſervations on ſeveral things that had been 
ſaid in the courſe of the debate by different noble Lords, and 
firſt he would take notice of the manner in which a. noble 
Earl near him (Lord Rawdon) had began his ſpeech. With 
that noble Lord he concurred entirely in admitting that when 
his noble Friend firſt introduced the ſubject by bringing 
down his Majeſty's Meſſage and moving an addreſs; he ated 
moſt Eb in moving an adjournment of the further 
conſideration of it to a diſtant day, in order to afford time for 
the Parliament of Ireland to have the ſubject opened to them, 
and to receive it. To the Parliament of Ireland the matter 
had been propoſed, and one Houſe of Parliament had not re- 
ceived it. On that ground the noble Lord had deprecated 
the diſcuſſion of the febjefin this country, and talked of the 
bad effects it would occaſion in the kingdom of Treland. In 
that opinion he.could by no means concur; on the contrary, 
he conceive that after the reſolutions had undrgone a calm, 
temperate; and diſpaſſionate diſcuſſion (ſuch as the debate 
of that day had been by the Parliament of Great Britain) the 
Iriſh Houſes of Parliament might, poſſibly from knowing 
what the terms were, on which this country was willing to 
unite with her, be induced to reviſe the opinion one Houſe 
there had haſtily declared upon the ſubject, and reconſider it 
with the temper and coolneſs with which a matter of ſo 
much magnitude ought. to be diſcuſſed. _ His Lordſhip ſaid, 
that alone appeared to him to be a ſufficient anſwer to the 
noble Lord's argument, and a ſufficient reafon to induce that 
Houſe to entertain the ſubjeR, and proceed to deliberate and 
come to a vote upon it, and the more eſpecially, as it was 
expreſsly declared by his noble Friend, the Secretary of State, 
that he diſclaimed all idea and intention of impoſing it on 
the Iriſh Parliament, either by force or corruption, and 
meant merely to make it a matter open to their free accept- 
| ance, when they ſhould be ready and willing to receive it. 
With regard to its being made a matter * grievance and 
complaint by Ireland, that this country choſe to have the 
outline and ground work of the propoſed Union put on the 
records of the Britiſh Parliament, and fully underſtood, 
which had been ſo much inſiſted on by noble Lords, he ſaw 
not the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpe& that ſuch would be the effect. 
Would Ireland complain that this country offered to her a 
free communication of all her commercial. advantages? 
Would the complain that Great Britain offered her the uſcof - 
Britiſh capital for the increaſe of her trade, for the PR ; 
| . | FO Fs | 1 „* 
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her. manufactures, for the improvement of her commerce? 


Would ſhe complain that ſhe was offered the means of civi- 
lization ? That her idle inhabitants would be put in the way 
of being rendered induſtrious? In ſhort, would ſhe complain 
that this country was Ing to admit Ireland into a full par- 


ticipation of all the means of acquiring wealth, * 


ortance, and acquiring happineſs and proſperity that Great 
Britain and the- people of England and Scotland at this time 
enjoyed? The noble Marquis had ſaid, that the adjuſtment of 


1782 had noconneQtion with the queſtion of Union. From that 


opinion he differed totally, becauſe he muſt contend, that out 
of that very adjuſtment aroſe the immediate neceſſity for the 
propoſed Union. The adjuſtment of 1782 turned upon four 
queſtions z two of them that might be deemeg Briuſh queſ- 
tions, and two of them Iriſh queſtions. The, Britiſh queſ- 
tions were—the Declaratory Law, and the Reſolution of the 
Houſe of Commons that ſoon followed it. The Iriſh queſ- 
tions were—the removal of the Appellant Juriſdiction, and 
the repeal of Poyning's Law. And that repeal it was that 


ſo conſiderably looſened the connexion. between the two 


countries, that it became neceſſary now to come forward 


with ſome meaſure for effectually ſechring and drawing 


cloſer that connexion between the two kingdoms, that was 
on all hands admitted to be extremely deſirable to be kept up 
and ſecured. It was, his Lordſhip ſaid, very remarkable, 
that Mr. Molyneux, who firft called the attention of this 
kingdom to the complaints and grievances of Ireland, in his 
book, which had been ſo much read and noticed when it firſt 
appeared, expreſsly ſtated, that he was againſt the repeal of 
Poyning's Law, and that ſo far from thinking the repeal of 


that law requiſite to meet the grievances of Ireland, that he 


thought it the great and binding ſecurity to Ireland that this 
country would continue to aſſiſt its weakneſs by her ſuperior 
ſtrength and power, and-tb protect it againſt danger from 
without. But noble Lords had ſaid, if the meafure of a 
Union would produce all the advantages -that his noble 


Friend, the Secretary of State, had deſcribed, why had, it 


not been brought forward much ſooner? The reaſon was 


obvious, becauſe the hour had never before arrived, when 


the weakneſs of Ireland and its utter incapacity to defend it; 


ſelf had been fairly put to the teſt, and experienced, as it 


had been within the two paſt years. Internal regulations, 


noble Lords, might ſay, belonged. only to the conſideration; 
and diſpoſal of the Legiſlature of Ireland, but could they. 
0 W X Wanne 
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lay that the Iriſh Parliament was cbmpetent t6 provide fot. 
the protection of that kingdom againſt external danger? 'It 


had been manifeſted that the Iriſh legiſlature had no ſuch 
competency, and Ireland herſelf had declared, that notwith- 
ſtanding all that Great Britain had done for her, her ſituation 
Was ſtill precarious and inſecure. What then remained but 

a Union, Which would at once conſolidate - the ſtrength of 
the two kingdoms, and by combining their united powers, 


be attended with the greateſt advantages to Ireland, both 


commercially and politically, while it at the ſame time would 
. effeQually conduce to promote the intereſts and ſecurity of 
the Empire at large. With regard to the obſervations: of 
the noble Marquis on the ſubje& of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald's attaindeighe. regretted ſincerely. that any one of that 
- Hoble and reſpeQtable family ſhould incur diſgrace, but he 
could not think in times of publick danger like the preſent, 
and more eſpectally under the exiſting circumſtances of Ire- 
land, that any cenſure was imputable to the Iriſh Parliament 
+ For adopting a meaſure calculated to deter others from rebel- 
lion, by affording an example of the fatal effects, that ſuch _ 


BYE. pr not only drew down upon themſelves but upon their 
\ 


milies and poſterIty. His Lordſhip obſerved on ſeveral 
other poſitions and opinions, that had fallen from Earl 
| Fitzwilliam, Lord Holland, and Earl Darnley, and con- 
Eluded his ſpeech with a declaration, that conſidering the 
Meaſure as one of the wiſeſt and molt beneficial for both 
countries that had ever been brought forward, he ſhould give 
it his hearty and zealous ſiipport. | 


The Earl of Cari;/e ſaid, he was at all times loth to be 
long, and at that late hour in the morning he certainly would 
be extremely ſhort; nor did he believe he ſhould have done 
more than give the motion his lent vote had not ſomething 
fallen from a noble Lord near him (Lord Holland) which 
might have a miſchiexons effect in Tretand if no notice were 
taken of it. That noble Lord had rEprobated the diſcuſſing 


the topic in that Houſe, and termed it an,ungenerous advan- 


tage taken of Ireland, to go into the diſcuſſion of it in the 

Britiſh Parliament after the opinion that had been paſſed up- 
on it in one of the Houſes of Parliament in Ireland. Nay 
he had gone further, and charged his Majeſty's Miniſters © 


9 * wprized it, after their Lordſhips had heard his 
Noble Fr 


Pwith ore fag carry the meaſure by force. This he-was 


ied, in ſuch explicit terms, difelaim any ſuch in- 
tention. His Lordſhip ſaid he had, a conſiderable time back 
Vor. II. 1799. 3K qui 
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indeed, been entruſted with the Government of Ireland, and 
it was during his adminiſtration that the ſyſtem of adjuſt- 
ment, that took place in 1782, was formed; but when he 
heard that talked of as a final adjuſtment, he really was at a loſs 
to comprehend what was meant by the expreſſion. It was, 
as he underſtood it, an adjuſtment ſuited to the circumſtances - 
of thoſe times, and calculated to remove the grievances then 
felt, and complained of by Ireland; but how two indepen- 
dent countries could make any adjuſtment, to be deemed final 
and concluſive, and to. preclude their power of agreeing at 
any future period, and under other circumſtances, to any 
further arrangement, he could not conceive. At the time, 
he was perſuaded that the two countries did not intend to 
bind poſterity, and legiſlate for future generations. From 
the nature of things the power of being competent to make 
new arrangements, as events and circumſtances might re- 
uire, mult remain, it therefore appeared to him to be ab- 
ford to maintain that the adjuſtment of 1782 was final. But 
Noble Lords ſaid, that as one Houſe of the Iriſh Parliament 
had rejected the hearing or entertaining the propoſition for a 
Union, the matter ought to have ſlept there, and no further 
notice ſhould have been taken of it in this country. Did they 
think that nothing was due to this country ? Did they forget 
that there were two parties, whoſe intereſts were implicated - 
in the meaſure? Ireland on the one ſide, and Great Britain 
on the other ? Had'the people of this country no right to 
know in what manner it had been propoſed; to take care of 
their intereſts on the occaſion ? And he muſt be allowed to 
ſay, that ſomething was due alſo to the Miniſter himſelf, 
who had brought forward the meaſure, as a part of that.ſy{- 
tem which he had purſued for the advantage of the country 
for ſome years, and in which he had met with the cordial 
ſupport of their Lordſhips and the other Houſe of Parlia- 
ment. That gentleman had a fair claim to be heard in his 
| own defence. 6.1 Kay 1 | 
„ : Having argued this with conſiderable force, his Lordſhip 
| Taid, he truſted the noble Marquis would agree with him, 
that if the Union ſhould produce the deſirable effect of ame- 
liorating the condition of the Iriſh peaſant, making him feel 
1 an intereſt in his exiſtence, reſcuing him from the ſullen de- 
ſpair in which he at preſent held his miſerable being, and 
converting him into the child of hope and expectation, ſo 
as to put him on a footing with every deſcription of Britiſſi 


The Earl of Meſimoreland (aid, even late as the hour was, 


* 
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ſubjects in this kingdom, it would be a meaſure moſt advan» 


tageous, and the moſt politically uſeful, that human inven- 
tion could have deviſed. 6275-141 ' W ee 
His Lordſhip ſaid} among à variety of other ſtrong and 
tinent remarks, that the propoſed Union appeared to 
im as a fair, a wiſe, and effectual way of tax ing the ab⸗ 
ſentees. All other modes of taxing them hitherto propoſed, 
he had conſidered as litile elſe than what was vulgarly term- 


ed, mere humbug. This would at once teach them the 


value of their local intereſts in Ireland, attach them to thoſe 
intereſts, and make them ſee. the neceſſity of alleviating, 
their tenants, and relieving them from the oppreſſions they 


laboured under, in conſequence of being obliged to feel, that 


in proportion as their induſtry was encouraged, and their 
comforts promoted, the produce of their eſtates would be 
increaſed.., - | | 3 | 


he muſt intrude upon their Lordſhips' patience, while he togk. 
the liberty of ſtating his ſentiments upon a ſubject of the 
firſt importance, undoubtedly, to both kingdoms, a meaſure 
holding out to Ireland uncommon. advantages, and by con- 
centrating the ſtrength and power of the different branchęs 


of the Etnpire, giving additional ſecurity to the whole. Such, 


he thought the proper character of the Union propoſed, and 
he lamented that ſeveral of his moſt valuable and reſpected 
friends, on the other ſide the water, differed from him in opi- 


nion reſpecting the meaſure; he knew the weight of the au- 


thority with which he had to combat, and though he enter- 
tained the higheſt reſpect and veneration for their abilities 


and their characters, he could nevertheleſs boaſt, that he did 


not feel the bias of their prejudices and partialities. The 
deciſion of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, who refuſed 
even to hear what the terms of the propoſed Union were, 


was certainly raſhly and prematurely formed, becauſe it did 
not become reaſonable men, legiſlatively aſſembled, to pre- 


judge a great, national, and. important meaſure, haſtily: and 
in heat, before they even knew upon what grounds the mea- 


ſure reſted. He had reaſon to believe, that already ſome of 
the moſt violent againſt hearing a propoſition that related to 


an Union ſtated to them, had began to think it was not ve 
wiſe to decide ſo intemperately and ſo. irrationally. The 


newly appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer had neceſſarily 


gone to his conſtituents for re- election, in the open and 


po- 
pulat borough of Newry, and they had ſent him back to 


3 R2 Parliament; 


4 
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Parliament; and two other members, who were ſelected for 
office becauſe they were known friends to tiie propoſed Union, 
and meant to ſupport it, the one for the large —_ of 
Kerry, the other r Galway, from whence their Lordſhips 
would recolle& an Addreſs had been ſent up to the Houſe of 
Commons againſt the Union, and that couched in pretty 
ſtrong terms. He was, from theſe facts, led to imagine, that 
the moſt violent of the opponents of the Union in Ireland 
began to alter their opinions, and to think the meafure at 
leaſt worthy a difpaſſionate conſideration. The noble Mar- 
quis, who ſpoke early in the debate, had treated the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland with great freedom and ſome ſeverity, which 
from his own knowledge of their conduct, he could not fuf- 
fer to paſs unnoticed. The Parliament certainly did not 
deſerve the ſort of animadverſion which the noble Marquis 
had beſtowed upon it ſo laviſhly. ' Parliamentary Reform aud 
Catholic Emancipation were uſed merely as watch-words, 
and words of hue and cry by thoſe who meditated, andac- 
tively aimed at the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution of Ireland, 
and its diſunion from Great Britain. Catholie Emaneipa- 
tion unaccompanied with Parliamentary Reform, every man 
Who knew any thing of the ſubject, muſt know, would not 
only be an ineffeQtual, but a dangerous 'meaſure, but neither 
the one nor the other, was either meant, or ſeriouſly/in the 
view, or in the contemplation of thoſe, Who were moſt ela- 
morous for both; and in this opinion, his Lordſhip ſaid, he 
was ſupported by the authority of ſome of the moſt extraor- 
dinary men in Ireland, Mr. Arthur O'Connor and others, 
the rebels and traitors, now in confinement in the different 
priſons in Dublin. The petitions from the Catholies were 
not treated in the harſh manner ſtated by the noble Marquis, 
nor did the Parliament of Ireland ever lend a deaf ear to 
what they alledged to de their grievanees; on the contrary, 
they were always ready to liſten to the language of complaint, 
and, if poſſible, to adminiſter an adequate remedy; but in 
the inſtance reſpecting Catholic Emancipation, the queſtion 
was, whether the Proteſtant Aſcendancy ſhould or thoifld/net 
be upheld? The moment it was over-balanced in the ſcale, 
the exiſtence of the government would neceffarily be endan- 
gered. With regard to the arrangement of the year 1782, 
he was aſtoniſhed to hear it ſaid, that it was final, or meant 
to be final} He preſumed, that no noble Lord who made a 
part of the adminiſtration of that day, would declare he con- 
fidered it as final. He-did the adminiſtration — 
e * 2 ; credit 
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eredit to ſuppoſe, that their deliberations bad ſome meaning; 
and if ſo, what they did, could only be: conſidered as preli- 
minaries to ſome future proceetling : they repealed the Act 
af George the iſt, and thereby repealed Poyning's Law, and 


they reſtored the appellant juriſdiction to the Iriſh Houſe of 


Lords. The cords: of connection thus cut aſunder, would 
any noble Lord, a member of that miniſtry, venture to aſſert, 
that they meant to leave the affair in that looſe and unſettled 


fate? He appealed to the noble Marquis, whether further - 


meaſures were not in contemplation to cement the two king- 
doms in their relative friendſhip and intereſts ? He called upon 
the noble Marquis to declare, whether an idea was not en- 
tertained of ſending over commiĩiſſioners to this kingdom, to 
ſuperintend the intereſts of, Ireland? He had reaſon to be- 
lieve, that that idea Was not only ſuggeſted, but even pro- 
ceeded on to a certain extent. Sure he was, that the arrange - 
merit left the two kingdoms in a ſtate ſo yery little ſhort of 
_ abſolute dĩiſconnection, that there was an abſolute neceſſity 
of ſome farther arrangement between Great Britain and the 
_ Siſter Kingdom to draw the connection cloſer, and combine 
their ſtrength; and after the matureſt reflection, he was con- 
vinced that removing the ſeat af Legiſlat ion from Dublin, 
and creating an Imperial Parliament to be held here, while 
it gave induſtry, commerce, proſperity, and wealth to Ire- 
n eſſentially benefit the general intereſts of the 
mpire. : 1 ry; + 

The Marquis of Lanſdotune roſe and ſaid, called upon as 
he felt himſelf to be by the noble Earl, he could only reply, 
as had done before, that in 1782 there were ten perſons in the 
Cabinet, ſeven of whom were now alive, and who could 
correct him if he made any miſtake, but he meant to ſpeak 
to the beſt of his recollection, correctly, juſt as he would do 
if he were a witneſs giving his evidence on oath at the bar. 
In 1982 the adjuſtment was conſidered to be concluſive as to 
the queſtion of the independence of the Iriſh Parliament, 
and after the addreſs to his Majeſty was voted and carried t 


the throne, requeſting his Majeſty to deſire the Parliament 
of Ireland to ſtate their grievances, and the meſſage - of the 


King to that effect was delivered to the Iriſh Parliament, 
and proceeded on by their addreſs, pointing out the removal 
of the appellant juriſdiction from London to the bar of the 


- 


eonſidered as a completion of the remedy then neceſſary. 
Certainly once it had been in cantemplatian to appoint com- 


, 
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Houſe of Lords in Dublin, as what they wiſhed for, it gs | 


miſſioners 


So far he could anſwer the noble Marquis's queſtion, or ra- 
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miſſioners to ſuperintend the intereſts of Ireland in this 


country, but that was in an early ſtage of the buſineſs, and 


the noble Duke, at that tim Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


after the Parliament of Great Britain had ſatished the ſiſter 


kingdom upon every material ground of complaint, wrote 


— 


over word that he thought the meaſure of appointing com- 


comiſſioners no longer neceſſary. He ſaw the noble Duke 
in his place, and if he had erred in what he now ſtated, 
hoped the noble Duke would do him the honour to ſet him 


right. He begged leave however, to repeat his opinion, 


already given, that what had paſſed on the ſubject of adjuſt- 
ment in 1782, was totally irrelevant to the conſideration of 
the policy, the neceſſity, and the expediency of a Union at 
this period, and ought not to be conſidered as any bar what- 
ever to ſuch a meaſure being carried into effect, if it could 
be ſo done, upon principles that were conciliatory, liberal, 
and productive of ſalutary conſequences: to Ireland, which 
muſt neceſſarily tend to the general ſtrength and ſecurity of 
the Britiſh Empire. VOPR RN ITO TILE SOS 2:1 

The Duke of Portland in reply faid, that having the ho- 
nour to hold the Government of Ireland in the year 1782, 


he had no ſcruple to declare, that his wiſh was to meet the 


grievances of that country, at the time complained of, with 
an adequate remedy, and that he certainly conſidered the 
meaſures then adopted as amounting to that ſufficient remedy. 


ther his deſire to be confirmed in what he had ſtated as his re- 
collection of what paſſed at that time, but that he neither at 
that time, nor at this, imagined, that the adjuſtment then 


ſettled and carried into effect, was to preclude any further 


arrangement between the two countries, that different cir- 
cumſtances might require; much leſs that it was to be relied 
on as an unanſwerable argument againſt the propoſed Union, 
now under conſideration, which he thought to be, of all 


others, the meaſure beſt adapted to benefit Ireland, and to 


promote the general intereſts of the Empire. | 
Lord Auckland ſaid, he did not riſe to delay their Lordſhips 
from coming to the queſtion. When he came down to the 


Houſe he had intended to have taken a conſiderable part in 


it, but at that late hour he would not attempt to treſpaſs on 


the patience of the Houſe a ſingle moment, he roſe only to 


y in his claim to, being heard when the ſubject was next 
under conſideration, when he meant to draw their Lordſhips' 
attemion to a variety of papers which he had brought 2 


— 
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them, aud which, when properly underſtood, would be found 


495 


\ to be highly important, and. to bear immediately upon the 
important ſubject of the propoſed Union. He hoped other 
noble Lords would take the trouble to examine them, and 
to aſſiſt him in endeavouring to make them properly under- 
ſtood by the Houſe, who would then ſee to what an extent 
of advantage the meaſure would prove to the Siſter Kingdom, 


the intereſt of which he had from official ſituation at a for- 


mer period in that country, and from long continued habits 


of correſpondence and intimacy, which he had the honour to 


enjoy with the great, leading, and moſt intelligent men in 


that country for many years, been able to 
well acquainted with. 


Lord Grenville then moved, that their Lordſhips be ſum- * 
moned for Thurſday, April 4, when he would move 
dreſs. —Adjourned till the next day at three. 


Mr. Alderman Curtis brought u 


become tolerably 


The queſtion was carried without a diviſion for reading 
the reſolutions. Read a firſt and ſecond time, and agreed to, 


\ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


"TUESDAY, MARCH 19. 


the ad- 


the Bill for regulating 


the Rate of Porterage of Parcels, to be taken by innkeepers 
and other perſons in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and the borough.of Southwark, and places adjacent, Read 


a firſt time, and ordered to be read a 


' Þuſineſs, moved that this bill be committed 
which was afterwards ordered accordingly. 


econd time. 


* 


The Committee on the Herring Fiſhery Bill was poſt- 
poned until the Sth of April next. | de 


The Bill for allowing Ships to depart from certain parts of 
the iſland of Newfoundland witho 
be engroſled. 


ut convoy, was ordered to 


Upon reading the Order of the Day upon Mr. William 
William's Divorce Bill. 1 , 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make way for public 


for next day, 
Mr. Dickinſon preſented a petition from Lord Penrhyn and 


428 planter and Weſt India merchants, againſt the bill 


'now be 


- 


The petition being read, and a motion being made, th 


. 


ore the Houſe, for , within certain limits 
the traffic in Negroes on the coaſt o 


; Africa, and praying 
that the bill might not paſs into a law. 2, | A 


at 


1 | 
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it de laid on the table, and that the petitioners be heard b by 
tounſel on the ſecond reading of the bill, | 

The Chancellor ' of the Eee moved that all the words 
of this motion, after the words lie on the table, be left out, 
for the purpoſe, he ſaid, of afterwartls moving that this pe- 
tition be rejected, on account of its containing an aſſertion 
in favour of the Slave Trade, of which the Houſe had on Its 
journals a recorded refutation already. He conſidered this 

etitlon as an attack on the honour of the Houſe, 

'This produced a debate, in which the general queſtion of 
ihe continuance,. or gradual abolition of the Slave T'rade, 
was diſcuſſed. 

Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. Hobhouſe, Sir W. Dolben, Lord 
Belgrave, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. I. H. Browne, the Maſter 
of the Rolls, and Mr. Canning, agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Sir W. Young, Mr. Dickinſon; Lord Sheffield, Colodel 
Gaſcoyne, Mr. Dent, Mr. Barham, Mr. Peel, a Mr. 

Sewel, ſpoke on the other ſide. 
The Houſe divided, SD 
For the Petition — 


Againſt it — 
Bi The queſtion being then put for the ſecond np, of the 
. a; | 
Mr. Dent was proceeding to oppoſe i it, when 
Colonel Gaſcoyne ſaid, he was forty to interrupt the hon. 
Member, but 12 conceived the Houſe was too thin for the 


diſcuſſion of this ſubject. 
The number of des was then counted, and Which 


not being ſufficient to make a Houſe, an adjournment took 
place of courſe. | 


N HOUSE GF1 LORDS. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 


The ſeveral ms, before the Houſe were forwarded in 


their reſpective ſtage 
- The Income 12 Amending Bill was read a third time, 


and paſſed, previous to which it received a trifling ameid-. 
3 want. The Bill was returned to the Houſe of Commons. bs 


The Newfoundland Trade bw rr th Bill was: preſented 1 
from the Commons, and reid a firſt time. 
Mr. Huſkiffon made a communicatio from the Houſe of 
Commons to their Lordlhips, me the Volunteer Corps Ex- 
 ewptian, 


— r . Com - 
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emption, which was brought up to their Lordſhips' Houſe | 


on Monday laſt, had been preſented by miſtake. „ 
The Speaker, Lord Kenyon, immediately acquainted: the 
Houſe with the circumſtance, and the Journals being re- 


ferred to, it was found that ſuch Bill had been brought; up 


from the Commons, read a firſt time, and ordered to be prints 
ed for the uſe of their Lordſhips. 


It was then moved, that the proceedings on ſuch Bill 


ſhould be vacated, which was ordered accordingly. , 

The Engliſh and Scots Small Notes Bill, which received 
an amendment yeſterday from their Lordſhips, with reſpe& 
to their duration, and had been ſent to the Commons for their 
acquieſcence in the ſame, was dreturne from that Houſe. 
Mr. Huſtiſſan preſented regularly the Volunteer Corps 
Exemption Bill, which was read a firſt time. 


Linen Bounty Bill, Proviſional Cavalry Bill, were report- 


ed, with amendments. Theſe were read a third time. Ad- 


- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 5 
Mr. W. Williams's Divorce Bill went through a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe; after which | 
The Mafter of the Rolls obſerved, that as this was a bill 


which came to that Houſe from the Lords, and as the Houſe 
had made no amendment.in it, and as it was to the advan- 


tage of the party to avoid any delay, he ſhould move, That 


this bill be now read a third time. Read a third time ac- 
cordingly. _ "a 6 
Sir FYilliam Scott brought up a Bill for amending certain 
defects in the Law reſpecting offences committed on the 
high ſeas. Read a'firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond 
time this day fortnight, | | 
The Bill for permitting certain veſſels to fail from certain 
rts in the iſland of Newfoundland without convoy, was 
read a third time and paſſed. * j 
A meſſage from the Lords informed the Houſe, that their 
Lordſhips had agreed to ſeveral bills without any amendment, 
and had paſſed ſeveral others, to which they deſired the con- 


: 


to the Bill for explaining and amending the Land Tax Bill. 


And alſo to the Bill for explaining and amending the Cavalry. 


Bill without apy amendment. And alſo that they had 
Vor. II. 1799. 38 * agreed 


| 


currence of the Houſe; and that their Lordſhips had agreed 


te ten te 
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agreed to the Bill for explaining and amending the Income 
Bill with amendments, to which they delired the Concurrence 


of the Houſe. 

The Chancellor of the Exc chequer moved, that theſe amend- 
ments be now taken intoxonſideration. He obſerved that 
theſe amendments were nothing more than was neceſſary to 
reQify an error in a ſtatement in the bill. The bill had at 


firſt in it, the 25th March, as the day for returning the 


aſſeſſment; ſince which, the 5th of April had been ſubſti- 
tuted. In the courſe of the bill, and a few lines below this 
amendment, the words which referred to the 25th of March 


| were accidentally left to ſtand, inſtead of being ſtruck out 


as they ought to be; and this amendment by the Lords was 
only to rectify that literal error, and therefore did not come 
within the rule of obje ion which the Houſe took to any 
amendment made by the Lords in any money bill. 

The Speaker ſaid, that the purport of this amendment was 
only to effect the real | intention of the Houſe of Commons, 
and what the Houſe itſelf- muſt have done, had it not have 
occurred to the other Houſe to correct the error. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the privilege of the Houſe was not 


touched. There were precedents for the acquieſcence of the 


Houſe in ſuch an amendment as this. Care, however, 

ſhould be taken to enter on the journals the reaſon why the 

Houſe acquieſced in this amendment; Amendment agreed 

to, Ae | 

| COLD BATH FIELDS PRISON. * 
Sir F. Burdett called the attention of the Houſe to the 


Driſon of Cold Bath Fields, which was occaſioned, he ſaid, 


from a ſtatement which had been given to him, andwhich 
he read as follows : 

« Col. Deſpard having ſent 2 letter to the Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, an anſwer was ſent to him by the Keeper, with di cctions to 
deliver it unopened. The anſwer was from Mr. Wilberforce, aſſuring 


the Colonel that he and any witneſſes whom he pleaſed, ſhould be examined. 


The Governor gave the Colonel the letter unopened, and then went to 


|  Duffin'sapartment, ſeized him, Duffin, by the collar, and (aid; yon damned 


raſcal, you have been communicating again! then threw him down, 
and finally took from him his pocket- book, in which were ſeveral notes of 
hand, and ſome memorandums relative to the'priſon.” + 4, e 


Sir Francis moved, that in conſequence of this ſtatement, 
the Committee appointed to enquire into the ſtate of tbe 
5 priſon of Cold Bath Fields, be — to viſir tlie Tame. ' 


4 The 


* 
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The Speaker obſerved, that the hon. Baronet was, perhaps, 


not aware that the Committee had power io move from place 


place. The motion ſhould be by way of inſtruction to ide 
Committee. 


The an of the . ſaid, that koch a motion 


as this, even by way of inſtruction to the Committee, was 
Par ae" There was nothing in this ſtatement that the 
Committee could not enquire into, without any inſtruction. 
from the Houſe. Nor was there any evidence. to juſtify the. 
Houſe in making any order whatever upon the matter; for 


there was nothing but an unauthenticated ſtatement of ſome- 


thing which might either have happened or not. If there was 
any foundation for any complaint, the ſtatement of it ought, 


to be made to the Committee. 


Sir F. Burdett ſaid that he did not know that the power of | 
the Committee went to this extent; but as he had now learnt. 


it, he had no objection to withdraw his motion. He then. 


adverted to what had gone abroad againſt him upon this ſub- 
ject, and ſaid he had no doubt that his conduct would app 2 


rfectly clear. General miſrepreſentation had gone abro 


and it had been ſtated that he was acquainted with certain 
priſoners, whereas he never ſaw any more than one individual * 


priſoner in the jail. 


The Chancellor of the Extchequer ſaid, that this was not the 
time, nor was the hon. Baronet the perſon to make any com- 


ment on this caſe, and leaſt of all ſnould he undertake to ſay 
what may hereafter appear upon this matter. That ſhould, 
be deferred until after the Committee ſhall have made 3 a re- 


port. 


Sir V. Young ſaid, that the idea of viſiting the priſon | had 


not eſcaped the Committee, but it had not been deler:. 


mined on. 


Mr. Hobhouſe thought that the Committee ought to viſit 
the priſon, and he 0 en they would do ſo before they made 
any report. He thought alſo that his hon. Friend would be 
more regular in his courſe, if he communicated this ſtate- 


ment to the Committee inſtead of the Houſe. Under this 


impreſſion he recommended the withdrawing of this motion. 


Sir F. Burdett ſaid, he had great confidence in the judg- 
ment of his hon. F nend and therefore ſhould withdraw his 


motion. Motion withdrawn. 


Mr. Manning moved, That the Committee on the Wet 
Dock Bill Rave power to fit from time to time, notwith- 


Fanding "ny adjournment of the Houſe. Ordered. 


* 
1 


3 8 2 e Mr. Clarke-. 
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Mr. Clarke made the ſame motion with reſpect to the Bill 


brought in by the Corporation of London. Ordered. 


SLAVE TRADE. 3 Red 
Mr. H. Thornton having moved the ſecond reading of the 
Bill for reſtraining the trade in Slaves in Africa within cer- 
tap gry 0 8 
Colonel Gaſcoigne ſaid, he had in his hand a Petition againft 
the Bill, which would be highly injurious to his conſtituents, 
and which ſo far from checking the Slave Trade, would only 
induce foreigners to come and trade in thoſe places mention- 
ed in the Bill. e 
Mr. Thornton inſiſted that the Bill not only was not con- 
trary to what the Houſe had already decided reſpecting the 
Slave Trade, but that it fairly grew out of it. Without en- 
tering into the conſequences it led to in the Weſt-Indies, the 
miſchiefs in Africa, or any of the enormities attending it, 
he obſerved, that what he now aſked of the Houſe was, that 
they ſhould not tolerate the trade to a greater extent than was 
required by the extent of the neceſſity. Africa, he ſaid, ſup- 
plied annually 70, ooo ſlaves, the part of the coaſt to which he 
meant to extend the prohibition was only a diſtri from 
which 1000 flaves were annually taken, being 1-10th of the 
whole. The French moreover had been uſed to take above 
20,000, which now fell to the lot of the Engliſh. The Eng- 
liſh, therefore, after this Bill ſhould paſs, would have the op- 
portunity of taking 13,000 ſlaves annually more than they 
had been accuſtomed to take. He then replied to ſeveral in- 
ſinvations which from time to time had been thrown out 
againſt the Sierra Leone Company, which he reprefented to 
have ſuſtained very great loſſes, partly from the capture of 
the Colony by the French, and. partly from other circum- 
ſtances which he mentioned. The Houſe, he ſaid, had given 
its ſanction to the inſtitution of that Company, and this was 
certainly a bill for its emancipation. It was not to be ex- 
pected, that while the Slave Trade ſhould be carried on 
around the colony, they would be able to enter into a fair 
competition with the Slave Traders; for if an African brought 
down io the coaſt, as he commonly did, both ſlaves and pro- 
duce, it was natural for him to prefer the factory which, 


would buy both his articles. Moreover, there was often a 


great profit attending the ſale of flaves, much in the ſame 
manner in which there was an extraordinary prgfit often at. 
tending ſmuggled or ſtolen articles in this country; and this 
profit naturally diſtributed itſelf among all the hands ur 

| e 
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which” the article paſſed, He denied that the Company 
had ever employed flaves as was aſſerted: and obſerved that 
the Company publiſhed all their proceedings; they had ſub- 
ſcribed 240,0001. chiefly for the purpoſe of civilizing Afri- 
ca, and not from the ſelfiſh” views imputed to them, Much 
had. been done to begin nnn but the Slave Trade 
hindered it, 

Colonel Gaſcoigne having ill perſiſted in his oppoſition to 
the 'Bill, 


Mr. Dundas ſaid he could not conceive what the hon, 


Gentleman's ground of oppoſition could be, For his own 
part, he wiſhed to know what the Bill would be when it 
came out of the Committee. At preſent” it was offered to 
the Houſe with certainly plauſible arguments in its favour, 
and the Houſe he thought ought to examine whether it 
might not be poſſible to exterid that encouragement which it 
had already given to the Sierra Leone Company, as was pro- 
poſed by this Bill, without injuring thoſe other ſubjects 
of this country, who alſo had to plead a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion of the trade inflaves, | 
Colonel Gaſcoigne withdrew his petition, praying that 
counſel be heard, till the Bill ſhould be in a Committee. 


Sir V. Young, and Mr. Hawkins ene ſpoke i in favour 


of the Bill. ” 
Mr. Dent ſpoke iet it, as well as againſt the Sierra 
Leone Company, which had done a great deal of 9 40 
Mr. Sewell opppoſed the Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſpoke i in aer of it, 404 
charged the Weſt- India gentlemen with having avowed their 
intention of not only continuing the Slave Trade as it exiſted 
at preſent, but of extending and enlarging it, by the eſta- 
bliſhment of new ' colonies, and new plantations in the 
iſlands. After ſome animated invectives againſt the Slave 
Trade in general, he ſaid he then thought proper to give no- 
tice, that after the holidays 2 propoſition ſhould be made to 
the Houſe, by which it would be called upon to come to a 
declaration, the object of which ſhould be to reſtrain the im- 
| portation of ſlaves into the Weſt India Iſlands for the pur-' 
poſe of opening new lands, which, in fact was . 
than founding new colonies on the ſyſtem of the Slave 
The Bill was read a ſecond time, and ordered to de com 
ted on this day fortnight. 
* Sargent 2 8 up the Report 6f the Commit mm 
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the ſubject of prohibiting, for a limited time, the ex porta- 


tion of copper. 


The Reſolutions being read and agreed to, Ras Bills being 


ordered to be brought up in purſuance of them, | 

Mr. Williams gave an hiſtory of the price of copper for 
bo years, and maintained that the price had been higher than 
it is at preſent many times; and that the late riſe was owing. 
to the conduct of Government themſelves. ' In his ſtate- 
ent he referred to facts which he ſaid he knew could not 
be controverted, and on which the Houſe ſhould deliberate 


a good deal before it came to any concluſion on this import- 


ant buſineſs. 


A new writ was ordered * Windſor in the room of ] 
George Canning, Eſq. who ſince his election had accepted 
of an office at the Board of Controul, for the affairs of In- 


dia, with a-ſalary-annexed thereto, . 


i — 


* 


EAST-IxDIA GOODS. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, purſuant to his notice, 
roſe to move for a Committee on, the Eaſt-India Goods im- 
ported. The object of the Reſolutions, he meant to offer, 
was, that all the India callicoes, &c. which were imported 
and intended for exportation, ſhould not any longer be en- 


| tered in the ſame way as goods intended for home DA. 


tion; but that immediately on their landing they ſhoul 
warehouſed, and inſtead of paying the duty of 18]. per cent, 
and having a drawback afterwards allowed of 8 per cent. as 
was the practice, he intended to propoſe, that after being put 


into the warehouſes, and before they were ſhipped for foreign 
markets, they ſhould only pay a duty of ig per cent. This 
plan would proves the various frauds that were practiſed, 

ame time encourage the exportation of thoſe. 


and at the 
goods. The goods intended for home conſumption were to 
continue on the old footing, and, pay the uſual duties, in 
order to keep up a competition in the home manufactures. 
The Houſe having reſolved into a Committee, the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer propoſed reſolutions purſuant to this | 
ſtatement, the Report of which was ordered to be brought up 


the next day. Adjourned. 


As the Houſe was going to riſe, Mr. Simeon obſerved * 
that the Committee on the Overſeers' Aſſiſtant Bill ſtood — 5 


this day; the Houſe accordingly reſolved itſelf into a Com- 
mittee on the ſaid Bill, and the Report * ordered to * I 
ceived * next * * 

„ * 
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The other Orders of the Day were then * and the 


; 00. adjourned. 


HOUSE 'OF LORDS. 
THURSDAY, MARCH . 


The Royal Aſſent was given by Commiſſion to the Income 
Amended Bill, the Land Tax Redemption Bill, and forty- 
two other Bills. 

—— Houſe adjourned to Wedneſday the 3d of April. 


— — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 


Mr. Williams gave notice, that ſhortly after the receſs he 
would move for a Committee to enquire into the ſtate of the 
Copper Mines; and alſo, that he ;vould move that an Ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying, that an account 
be laid before the Houſe of the ſteps that had been een re- 
lative to the late Copper Coinage. 

Some Petitions were preſented againſt the Wet Dock Bill, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Long brought up the Report of the Committee on the 
duties payable on Eaſt India goods, &c. the different Reſolu- 
tions were agreed to, and a "Bill ordered to be 8 in 
purſuant to the ſame. 

Mr. Long alſo brought up the Report on the Expiring Laws 
Bill, and a Bill was ordered to be brought in purſuant to the 
Reſolutions, which were agreed to. 

The hon. D. Ryder moved, that the Houſe ſhould 9 
itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe on Tueſday fort- 
night, to conſider of the Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 
which was lately brought up. 

Mr. Roſe brought up a Bill for regulating the warehouſing 
of certain goods imported from the Weſt Indies; for repeal- 
ing certain duties payable thereon, and for the impoſing 
others in room of thoſe to be repealed. The Bill was read 
2 firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time this day 


fortnight. 


Mr. Roſe preſented a variety of accounts, ewig the 
eſtimates of ſevefal. expences incurred for the confining, &c. 
&. of convicts; for the printing of the Journals, &c. of 


| the Houſe ; alſo of expences incurred by public proſecutions. 


Ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Simeon propoſed a variety of clauſes as inſtruQions to 
the 
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the Committee on the Overſeets Aſſiſtants Bill. Their ob- 
ject was to prevent over ſeers from ſelling any goods to the 
poor, or from giving them goods inſtead of money; alſo, 


clauſes for regulating the travelling expences of overſeers, 


and the expences attending the removal of paupers. | 
The Ma/ter of the Rolls was rather inclined to oppoſe theſe 
clauſes, as not included in the original object of the Bill. 
The Speaker explained the point of order on this particu- 
lar, and ſaid that he could not ſee any great objection -to the 
ropoſed clauſes, as they were to form a part of a Bill, the 
Himes of which had moved that it might be taken into con- 
ſideration on a future day. 1 
The Ma/ter of the Rolls, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Elliſon, made 
a few obſervations on the Bill as affecting, in a ſerious and 
dangerous manner, the eſtabliſhed poor laws ; after which 
the Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the Bill, when 
the new clauſes, and a new preamble, were propoſed by Mr. 
Simeon, and agreed to. The Report was then received, the 
Bill ordered to be printed, and the Report ordered to be taken 
into further conſideration on Thurſday three weeks. 
Mr. Ryder brought up the Bill for regulating the im- 
portation and exportation of copper, which was read a. firſt 


time, and on the motion that it be read a ſecond time, 


Mr. Raſbleigh expreſſed a-wiſh that full time might be 
given to conſider of the effects of a meaſure which ſo deeply 
affected many individuals, and which went directly to the 


ruin of thoſe who were intereſted in the copper mines. 


Mr. Ryder was extremely willing to allow every reaſon- 
able interval for the conſideration of the meaſure, and pro- 
poſed Thurſday fortnight for the ſecond reading of the Bill, 
which after a few words from Mr. Raſhleigh, was agreed to. 

The Scotch Diſtillery Bill was read a ſecond time, and 
ordered tobe committed on Tueſday ſe ennight. med 

A new writ was iſſued for the election of a Member to 
ſerve in Parliament for Helſton, in Cornwall, in the wom of 
Mr. R. Richards, who has accepted his, Majeſty Chiltern 


Err ˖ͤ ˙ Q e 4 
The other Orders of the Day were then deferred till after 
the receſs, and the Houſe adjourned till Tueſday ſe'ennight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, --- 
N Tus par, Ka. fg - 
Ricket's Divorce Bill was read a ſecond time, and ordered 
to be committed on Thurſday. EY e 1 
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Mr alli moved that there be laid before the Houſe an 
account of the Copper purchaſed for the uſe of his Majeſty's 
navy ſince the year 1788, diſtinguiſhing the price for each 
year. Ordered, . 

The ſecond reading of the Copper Regulation Bill was 
poſtponed to Monday next. | 

Mr. V. Dundas gave notice that he ſhould move, the next 

day, for leave to bring in a Bill to explain and amend the 
Land Tax Redemption Bill, as far as it relates to Scotland. 

A new writ was ordered to be iſſued for the borough of 
Harwich, in the room of Richard Hopkins, eſq. deceaſed. 

Mr. Williams gave notice, that on Thurſday next he ſhould 
move for the appointment of a Committee to enquire into 
the ſtate of the Copper Mines. | 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland gave notice, that on Friday 
he ſhould move for leave to bring in a Bill for increaſing 
the amount of bail now given in certain criminal caſes in 
Scotland. 

The Houſe went into a Committee on the Scotch Diſtillery 
Bill. The Report to be received the next day. Adjourned. 


' HOUSE OF LORDS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 


1 
Lord Grenville roſe to move that the order for having their = 
Lordſhips ſummoned to attend the next day, further to con- | 
ſider of the propoſed union between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain, be diſcharged, and that their Lordſhips be ſummoned | 
for Thurſday ſe*nnight, to take that important queſtion into | 
conſideration. His Lordſhip, after taking a ſhort retroſpedt | 
of the topics that had already been diſcuſſed, when this ſub- 
je& was firſt under diſcuſſion, obſerved that for a variety of | | 
reaſons he was rather averſe to reſuming that queſtion on fo | 
early a day. as the next day, It was a meaſure which the 
more deeply it was conſidered, the more cordially would it be | 
approved; and, as ſuch, it could ſuffer nothing from a ſhort ö 
delay. Beſſdes, the Houſe was deprived of the acuteneſs and i 
information of the learned Lord,who uſually preſided in that | 
Houſe. Indiſpoſition ſtill diſabled that learned Lord from 
attending in his place, but there were hopes that in a few 
days he would again reſume his functions in that Houſe. | 
Theſe were his reaſons for wiſhing the order to be diſcharged, | 
and a new one to be made out for Thurſday ſe'nnight. 
Lord Auckland ſeconded the motion; not only, he ſaid, on 
*VoL.IL. 1799, '> 3T account 
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account of the conſiderations that had juſt been urged by his 
noble Friend, but alſo becauſe the propoſed delay would al- 
w him time to collect all the papers that might throw the 
ulleſt light upon the commercial ſyſtem as it now exiſted in 
all its relations between Great Britain and Ireland. What 
documents could be had here upon the ſubject he had already 
collected, and he had ſent for others to Ireland, the arrival of 
which he expected in a few days, and he would be enabled by 
them to enter fully upon this material point on the next de- 
| bate. There was nothing he wiſhed for more than that this 
ſubje& ſhould undergo a minute and mature inveſtigation ; 
and with that view he had on a former day moved for the ne- 
ceſſary papers, and declared his intention of entering into all- 
the particulars of the commercial relations between the two 
countries, a diſcuſſion which a noble Lord (Lord Rawdon) 
feemed to regard as irrelevant, but which, he truſted, the 
further proſecution, of the meaſure would ſhew to be eſſen- 
tially connected with that final arrangement which is {till 
l likely to take place hetween the two countries. The mea- 
[8 ure had already met the approbation of Great Britain, and it 
i | gave him ſincere ſatisfaction to learn that it was in a ſtate of 
it improvement and forwardneſs, which augured moſt auſpici- 
| ally, that it would prove alſo ſucceſsful in Ireland. Every 
| part of the queſtion ſhould therefore be moſt” minutely in- 
veſtigated, particularly that branch of it which promiſed to 
be ſo important to the commercial intereſts of the country. 
Lord Rawdon (Earl Moira) aſſured their Lordſhips that 
nothing that he had learnt in the courſe of the laſt debate on 
this ſubject, or that he had ſince been able to diſcover, had in 
the leaf induced him to alter the opinion he had then expreſ- 
fed. He muſt therefore ſtill perſiſt in regarding as irrelevant 
any farther diſcuſſion in detail of a queſtion that had already 
been rejected, if not by the univerſal, at leaſt by the general 
ſenſe of the people of Ireland ; and indeed in every ſtep that 
has been taken to advance the buſineſs, there was an air of 
es and intrigue, which could not fail df exciting the 
jealouly and diſtruſt of the people of Ireland. There was an 
© expreſſion in the nable Baron's (Lord Auckland) ſpeech, 
which was eminently calculated to produce that diſtruſt and 
jealouſy. The expreſſion to which he alluded was, that where 
the noble Baron affirms the meaſure of the Union was now 
in ſuch a fair train in Ireland, as gave room to hope that it 
would ſoon be crowned with complete ſucceſs. If the noble, 
Baron meant by this aſſertion that the Iriſh Fan, py | 
OG | Which - 
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which the meaſure had been rejected, were now ready to em- 
brace it, he had only to obſerve; that an union fo carried, 
without any change in its favour in the opinion of the Iriſh 
people, was an union in form only, but not in ſubſtance, and 
would alienate inſtead of conciliate the affections of the peo- 
ple. An union on ſuch terms, without any thing to make it 
palatable to the people, would not only be a deluſive, but an 
injurious union. The zeal, ſpirit, and loyalty of the Iriſh 
Parliament was in England highly extolled, and if an union 
is to be effected without conciliating the people, Miniſters 
muſt deprive themſelves, if reliance may be placed in their 
own ſolemn declarations, of what they .conſidered as one of 
their moſt faithful agents. | ex 
F A murmur of diſapprobation aroſe from the croſs bench, 
| and Lord Kenyon, who preſided in the abſence of the Lord 
Chancellor, interrupted Lord Moira, by obſerving that there 
was no queſtion batore the Houſe, but whether the order of 
the day ſhould be diſcharged or not. $44 268 
Earl Moira in explanation ſaid, that ſo rigid an adherence 
to rules and forms was not always enforced in that Houſe, 
but ſome latitude was always given to their Lordſhips in the 
expreſſion of their ſentiments. For his part he would not 
have ſaid a word, unleſs both the noble Lord who made, and 
the other noble Lord who ſeconded the motion, had given him 
the example, and gone far beyond what the mere motion re- 
uired.. | AIMEE of | 
, Lord Sydney could not refrain from expreſſing the ſincere 
thanks which he conceived to be due to the learned Lord on 
the woolſack (Lord Kenyon) for the ſpirit and attention 
with which he had enforced a due obſervance of the rules of 
the Houſe. He had the mortification of obſerving that theſe 
rules were but too frequently diſregarded or infringed : but 
the effort now made would, he truſted, have the ſalutary ten- 
dency to bring them back to their original ſeverity, ſo eſſen- 
tial to the decorum and the dignity of their Lordſhips' pro- 
ceedings. Indeed ſome young Members were more parti- 
cularly obſervable for their diſregard of theſe xules; and, 
ſhort as was the time he had the honour of a ſeat among theix | 
Lordſhips, he had but too often occaſion to witneſs and ani- 
madvert on, this unbecoming inattentioh and neglect. He 
felt a reluctance to riſe and enforce order on every inſtance 
of this nature; and he, hoped the notice now taken of it 
would ſerve as a leſſon for the future, and prevent the repe- 
N tition of a neglec& ſo juſtly cenſurable. 
| 372 a 3 The 
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bl Earl Moira was not diſpoſed to object to the obſerva- 
&! . tions juſt made by the noble Viſcount, if upon every occaſion 
where irrelevant matter was introduced, and that.even of the 
Nighteſt nature, the noble Viſcount would be equally vigilant 
and punctilious to enforce this rigid adherence to the rules 
of the Houſe ; it would conſiderably contribute to curtail 
many a long ſpeech, and enable their Lordſhips to dine at an 
earlier hour, | (2 | 
Lord Grenville profeſſed himſelf a zealous advocate for a 

ſtrict adherence to the rules of the Houſe, though not alto- 
gether ſo rigid an advocate as the noble Lord would appear 
who had juſt ſat down. The rules of the Houſe were re- 
garded by Mr Hatſell, in his precedents, as the ſureſt bar- 
Tier againſt the encroachments of the crown, and of the 
ſervants of the crown ; and upon this authority, and for the 
ſame reaſons, he was particularly anxious to ſee them duly 
obſerved, The noble Lord on the woolſack was therefore 
entitled to his beſt thanks for his attention in enforcing a 
proper regard to theſe forms, in the obſervance of which 
the dignity of the Houſe was ſo materially concerned. 

The motion for diſcharging the Orders of the- Day, was 
Wl. then put and catried, and the Houſe ordered to be ſummoned , 
for Thurſday ſe'nnight, the 11th inſtant. ' 


VOLUNTEER EXEMPTION BILL. 


A motion being made for the ſecond reading of the Bill 
for exempting perſons ſerving in the volunteer corps from 
being ballotted for the militia, | 
Lord Sydney roſe to oppoſe it. The Bill he ſaid veſted a a 
power in the officers of which they might avail themſelves, 
| and excuſe any perſon whom they might be inclined to fa- _ 
4 vour. The mode of filling up the vacancies in the militia 
was already ſufficiently oppreſſive from the abuſes that had 
been permitted to creep into it; theſe abuſes proceeded in a 
great meaſure from the operation of an animal called a 
crimp ſerjeant, who made a trade of procuring ſubſtitutes, 
l whom he afterwards encouraged to deſert. The conſe- 
j quence was, that the poor labourer and the ſmall dealer 
j were obliged to pay over and over again. The preſent Bill 
kl would, therefore, expoſe them to greater oppreſſions of that 
1 nature. His Lordſhip then animadverted upon the manner 
| in which this Bill had been carried through the other Houſe, 
1 where it did not appear that it had received a due conſidera- , 
tion. He had even learnt from an hon. Friend of his, who 
| es: Ft bak Be was 
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was on the Committee, that in the progreſs of the Bill, 
through ſome of its ſtages, it appeared wholly different ones 
day from what it was the day before [Lord Grenville called 
the noble Viſcount to order.] 

Lord Sydney ſaid a few words in explanation. 


Lord Grenville ſpoke in ſupport of au, HMH, every claath 
of which, he contended, had received the moſt full and ma- 
ture e ee e 


The Bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered to 55 
committed on Monday. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY, 
Lord Grenville brought down the following Meſſage from 
his Majeſty: 

His Majeſty thinks proper to acquaint the Houſe of Lords that, in 
conſequence of repreſentations received from his Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land; his Majeſty has judged it expedient, for the peace and ſecurity of that 
Kingdom, to give directions that ſeveral perſons who were confined at 
Dublin and Belfaſt, on account of the active part they had taken in the 
rebellion, and for treaſonable practices connected with that rebellion, 
ſhould be inanediately removed out of Ireland to a place of ſafe cuſtody, 
And his Majeſty nas accordingly ordered that they be brought over t6 this 
country; and they are new confined in Fort George. 


After the Meſſage was read, Lord Grenville moved an 
Addreſs of Thanks to his Majeſty for his moſt gracfous 
communication, which was agreed to nem. ai Vent. pv - 

Adjourned to „ next. | 
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Mr. Fallace moved that there be laid before the Houſe a an 
account of the quantity of ſhruff, or dd copper, which | 
had been ſold by the Commiſſioners of the Navy ſince the 
year 1788. Ordered. 

A new writ was iſſued for the election of a Member to 
ſerve in Parliament for the Borough of Stockbridge, in 
the room of J. F. Barham, Eſq. who has accepted the office 
of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mr. V. Dundas moved for leave to bring in a Bill to = 

' amend ſo much of the Acts for the Redemption of the Land 1 
Tax as far as they related to that part of Great ae 


* 
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called Scotland, and likewiſe to extend the time, ani to 
| —_— the proprietors'of certain eſtates, to ſell a part of 
theſe eſtates for the purpoſe of redeeming their Land Tax. 
Leave granted. f . 
The Report of the Committee on the Scotch Diſtillery ._ . 
 Bilk-was received, the Reſolutions agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be read a third time the next day, if then en- 
groſſed, be | 
Mr. Secretary Dundas brought down a Meſſage from his 
Majeſty, in ſubſtance, the * as that delivered in the 
Upper Houſe. 
 Aﬀter the Meſſage was read from the chair, | 
Mr. Dundas moved, That an humble Addrefs be preſented | 
to his Majeſty, expreſſing the humble thanks of the Houſe 1 
for his Majeſty's moſt gracious communication. 
Mr. Dundas alſo moved, That his Majeſty's Meſſage be 
taken into conſideration on Tueſday next. 
On the motion of Mr. Dundas the Militia Reduction Bill 
was ordered to be re-committed on Monday next. 
The Order of the Day was then read, for the commit- 
ment of the Bill for reſtraining and confining the Slave 
Trade to certain parts of the coaft of Africa. | 
Mr. H. Thornton roſe, and obſerved, that it was by 
miſtake the order had been fixed for this day; it was his 5 
wiſh, therefore, that the order be diſcharged, and as it had 
deen repreſented to him that counſel would not be ready to 
be heard on the Bill for a few days longer, he was now 
willing that the Committee on the Bill be deferred till Wed- 
neſday next, but not longer. 
Mr. Dent profeſſed himſelf a decided enemy to the prin- 
*ciple of the Bill; he would therefore amend the motion of 
His hon. Friend, by moving that the Bill be committed this 
day four months. 8, | N 1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed that if the hon. 
* Gentleman was determined to divide the Houſe upon his 
amendment, he (Mr. Dent) would be found the only per- 
fon who would vote for it. His hon. Friend had moved 
that the Committee on the Bill be deferred for two or three 
© days, and that principally, or ſolely with a view to accom- 
miodate thoſe very gentlemen who were hoftile to the mea- 
ſure; it was therefore natural for him to expect that the 
hon. Gentleman would not preſs for a divifion on his 
amendment. 3 | A ** 
MI. Dius ſeemed reſolved to divide the Houſe, as he 5 
| Celve 
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ceived the Bill to be highly injurious to the whole of the 
Slave Trade. | | 
Mr. B. Edwards recommended the withdrawing of t 
amendment, to which Mr. Dent finally agreed. 5 
Mr. Thornton's motion was then put and carried without 
a diviſion. | £ 
Colonel Gaſcoigne preſented a variety of petitions agajnſt 
the Bill; one from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. of thę 
town of Liverpool, and the other from different mercantile 


houſes, praying to be heard by their counſel againſt the 
Bill. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer expreſſed a doubt re- 


ſpecting the propriety of their being heard by counſel ; at 


leaſt the petitions ſhould not be brought forward before the 
Bill came out of the Committee; it would then be ſeen 
what the real tendency and complexion of the Bill was; if it 
went to a direct and total abolition of the Slave Trade, no 
doubt it would be juſt that the petitioners ſhould be heard by 
counſel againſt it: but if its object only was to deviſe and 
put to the teſt ſome means for diffuſing moral improve- 
ment throughout certain parts of Africa, he was at a loſs to 
ſee why the pecuniary intereſts of thoſe who wiſhed to mo- 
nopolize the Slave Trade, ſhould be put in competition 
with the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſyſtem. 


Mr. B. Edwards thought it but juſt that the petitioners 
ſhould be heard. * | , "”_ Ig 

Mr. Dent and Colonel Gaſcoigne were of the ſame opinion. 

The Petitions were then brought up and ordered to lie on 
the table till the Report of the Committee had been re- 
ceived, | | i 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means be deferred till Friday ; and at the 
ſame time obſerved that he would nat bring forward the in- 
tended Loan, an eſtimate of which he could nat as yet ſo 
accurately make, till he had ſeen the returns that wauld be 
made on the Income Bill. 

The Order of the Day was then read for gol 
further conſideration of the Report of the India 
when the different reſolutions were read and agreed to. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill 2 increaſing the rate of Subſiſtence to Iun- 
keepers, on Quartering Soldiers. Granted. Adjourned, 


- 
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Mr. | brought up a Bill for regulating the Pay of the' < 
= and their Quarters, which was read a firſt time, amd 
ae to be read a ſecond time the next day. 

On the motion of Lord | Hawkeſbury, the order on the 

| 33 for the ſecond reading of the Copper Exportation 
= Bill on Monday next, was put off to Tueſday ſe'nnight. 

} Lord Hawkeſbury next moved for a Committee to en- 


quire into the ſtate of the Copper Mines and Copper Trade. 
Agreed to. 


4 


WET DO CRS. 


The Chancellor of the goon me expreſſed his ſurpriſe that 
n notice was the preceding day taken of a Petition laid 
before the Houſe againſt the Wer Docks The petitioner, 
Mr. Howcroft, had ſtated no reaſon for delaying ſo long to 
petition againſt this Bill, which had occupied the Houſe for 

three ſeſſions, and of the nature and tendency of which, 
Mr. Howcroft, from his fituation, could be no ſtranger. 
The public was particularly intereſted in this buſineſs, not 
only on account of the delay in forwarding the meaſure 
through Parliament, but alſo on account of the trade of-. 
the port of London, which might be materially injured 
by any great laſſitude of proceeding. If, however, any ex- 
planation were given why this Petition was delayed, he 
would not make any motion on the ſubjeR ; but if no ſa- 
tisfactory explanation ſhould be given, as the parties muſt be 
aware of the progreſs the Committee daily made, he ſhould 
take an early opportunity, perhaps the next day, to move, 
that the Committee might proceed, the ſame as if no ſuch 
Petition had been preſented. * 
wi Ti ierney anſwered, that no unneceſſary delay was at all 
Fon for.” The examinations relative to the ſufferance 


$1 | 1 were going on, other petitions were expected to be 
= preſented before Monday, and he hoped therefore, that the _. 
| right hon. Gentleman would defer taking any ſteps; at leaſt 
until he (Mr. Tierney) had ſeen the parties. 
Ihe Eaft India Goods Duty Bill was read a fecond time, 
and ordered to be committed on Friday ſe*nnight. © 
The Scotch Diſtilleries Duty Bill was read Q third rime, 
and paſſed. * 
3 r. N. Smith moved, that me e of the dal fas the* 
/ | Houle to go into a Committee on the Slave Carrying Bill, 
. might de a till Friday ſe'nnight. Thi 
4 his 


TP 


T his motion was founded on a repreſentation by Colonel 
Gaſcoigne, on the part of the Weſt India mercham that 
their counſel are not yet returned to town from the cirgjq,, 

Colonel Gaſcoigne brought up a petition from certain n. 


chants of London and Liverpool againt this Bill, which, 2. 


ter a few words from the 8 
laid on the table. 


peaker, on a point of order, Wa 


The other orders of the day being deferred, the Houſe 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 


Mr. Hobhouſe moved that there be laid before the Houſe 


an account ſhewing how the money granted for the year 1798 


had been diſpoſed of under different heads (enumerated in 


the motion) as far as it can be made up. Ordered, 

The Houſe, in a Committee of Ways and Means, voted 
that the further ſum of one million and a half be raiſed on 
Exchequer Bills for the preſent year. And alſo that the 


laws for impoſing duties on Cotton and foreign Salt, which 


are almoſt expiring, ſhall be continued. Report to be re- 
ceived on Monday. | | | | BEL 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer obſerved he was relieved 
from the neceſlity of ſaying any thing on the ſubject of the 
Wet Docks Bill, on account of the ſtate of forwardneſs in 
which the report of the Committee ſtood. 0 | 


The Lord Advgcate of Scotland moved, that the Act of 190, 
c. b. be read; which being done, 


- 


Fe ſaid he roſe to move for leave to bring in a Bill for amend- 
ing the Law of Scotland, reſpeRing the caſes of perſons wha 
| were charged with ſeditious practices, and who were out upon 
bail. The Act of 1901 was the ſame in ſpirit as to Scotland, 
as the At of Habeas Corpus was in England; the title of it 
was An AQ for preventing wrongous impriſonment, and 

againſt undue delays in trials.” That as i rin the ſum 
beyond which no bail ſhould be demanded of any perſon 
charged with an information for ſedition ; that was ſo many 
marks, which amounted to about fifteen or ſixteen pounds, 
ſterling. A few. years afterwards; in the reign of George I, 
it occurred to the Legiſlature that this was too low a. ſum, 
and, therefore, it was doubled, and from that period down to 
the preſent, there had been no change in the law of Scot- 
land upon this head. He preſumed that the Houſe would 
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| Cenkör 'Fith him in thinking, that taking the differetice 
of the/alue of money, and the change of affairs, in that 
reſpeſt on account of the improved proſperity pf Scots. 
handtor fo many years, if there were no other reaſon, that 
d be ſufficient for increaſing the ſum now to double what 
as then; but he was inclined, from other reaſons, to pro- 
ſe alterations in this reſpect, and theſe he poſſeſſed from the 
official ſituation Which he held in Scotland, and from the in- 
formation he had received from different magiſtrates from 
that part of the country. He was well aſſured that the pre- 
| ſent ſum demandable for bail in theſe caſes was not large 
enough to anſwer the 2 of bail in all caſes, that of in- 
ſuring the appearance of the accuſed on the day of trial. 
There were many inſtances in which the bail had been for- 
feited, and conſequently the purpoſe of taking it entirely 
loſt, for the object was not to Jevy a ſum on the bail, but to 
inſure the appearance of the defendant on the day of trial. 
In many 1 e of late, the defendant diſappeared and the 


bail paid the money, and public juſtice was put to defiance. 
If he ſhould therefore propoſe doubling the preſent ſum, that 
is, make it ſixty- four pounds, perhaps in ſome caſes that 
would be ſufficient, but he was confident there were many 
caſes which could not be well provided for this way. He 


ſhould, therefore, as a remedy for ſuch caſes, propoſe not 
any bail to any ſpecific amount, but to deny the benefit of 
bail altogether in caſes that came under certain denomina- 
tion. The Houſe would be aware of the reaſon why he 
made this propoſition. They need not be reminded that there 
had gone abroad among the deluded perſons who were diſ- 
affected to the Government of this country, a ſyſtem of ſe- 
crecy, where perſons bound themſelves, under the ſolemnity 
of an oath, to act as they might be directed by the enemies 
of their country. This, he ſaid, he learnt from the report 
of the Secret Committee of that Houſe. He then proceeded 
to recite the caſe of a man of the name of Archibald Grey, 
— whom he had charged with a bailable offence in Scotland; 
the moment he was taken, he gave bail, and then diſappear- 
ed. The poor deluded weavers and others of his party im- 
mediately raiſed a ſubſcription to indemnify his bail; ſo that 
he eluded the calls of juſtice, went over to Hamburgh, and 
is now actually engaged in a ſociety compoſed of thoſe who 
are projecting meaſures for the deſtruction of this country. 
The Houſe would therefore fee that bail in ſuch a caſe as this, 
would be of no uſe. Under ſuch impreſſions he ſhould —4 
Ns 42 * | 4 poſe, 
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| hall be 
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poſe, that on application made to the Court of Jukiciary by 
the Advocate, it (hall be in the power of that Court U efuf 
bail altogether to a perſon charged with ſedition, but bat he 
\Setained in priſon, from the ſeryice of his 1 at. 
to the day of his trial. Reſerving, however, the true Lit 
of the Act of 1701, with regard to the liberty of the ſubje“ 
by providing that if at the end of ſixty days his trial be 
brought forward, the priſoner ſhall be libe rate]. 
Theſe were the outlines of what he intended to propoſe, 
and he now moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to extend the bail to be given in criminal informations in cer- 
tain caſes, and to authorize the detention of perſons in pri- 
ſon, till the time of trial, in certain caſes, in that part of 
Great Britain calld Scotland,” Granted, | __ — 
- The Bill 10 amend the Scots Land Tax Bill, was brought 
up by Mr. W. Dundas; read a firſt time. 
The Bill for increaſing the rate of ſubſiſtance to be paid 
to innkeepers and others, on quartering ſoldiers, was read a 
ſecond time and ordered to be committed to a Committee of 
the whole Houſe on Monday next, on the motion of the Se- 
eretary at War. Adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Des bp: _ - MONDAY, APRILS,  _ 0 
The Appeal Cauſe, Anderſon verſus Marſhall, came on, 
when Mr. Erſkine was heard for the Appellant, and the At- 
torney General and Mr. Adam for the Reſpondent: the whole 


of the queſtion turned upon the competency of the Defender 


calling for the teſtimony of two witneſſes, whoſe evidence 
had been adduced in ſupport of the charge of Adultery 
alleged againſt her.. ee ee $5 Pe 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, the whole of the caſe lay, within 
'2 very narrow compaſs, It was the eourſe of practice in the 
.Commiſſary Court of Scotland to admit the evidence of per- 


- fons'who had committed adulterous practices with the party 


charged in the libel in ſupport of the charge, but to repel the 
evidence of thoſe perſons when called on to give their teſti- 
mony in defence of the defender, and in purſuance of that 


practice the Court of Seſſion had decreed the interlocutor in 
queſtion. His Lordſhip deſcribed the extreme laxity of the 


practice in Scotland on charges of adultery, it being for- 
. merly . deemed. ſufficient to charge the party libelled with 


having committed divers adulterous acts in any given three 


302 years | 
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Bae 

= vi divers perfons in divers places, and upon thay 
? noſe ch ge to proceed to adduce proof and examine wits 
neſſes 


ed, and the charge Was obliged to contain ſpecific wy 
t allegations of the facts, time and place, charged by 
;yaccuſer. It had been admitted on all fides at the bar, 

t had the cauſe came on wholly in our Ecclefiaſtical Court, 

£ ere would have ariſen no doubt, but certainly the practice 
was different in the Commiſſary Court of Scotland. He ſaid 
he had been at the trouble of reading the whole of the proofs 
that had been adduced in ſupport of the charge in this caſe, 
and a collection of more traſh and trumpery he never had 
erred. So little of it was ſuch evidence as ought to have 
— heard or taken, that he not only did not believe it would 

i have been deemed ſufficient to have ſuſtained a divorce bill in 
i our Eccleſiaſtical Court, or at the bar of that Houſe, but he 
| / entertained great doubts whether upon ſuch: vague and ſlight 
| evidence, the Judge of a Temporal Court would have ſuffered 

'F the cauſe to go toa Jury. His Lordſhip ſaid further, that it 
1 was natural for him to be partial to the practice of tlie law 
1 of England. which not only attached his affeQtions, but filled 
1 | his underſtanding, and in reſpect to the admiſſibility of evi- 
1 dence, was in practice, in conſequence of various relagationg,- 

14 of late years, the moſt liberal of any in Europe. Aft. 

reaſoning to ſhew that the fame right, that the accuſer '- 
| joyed of examining the perſons who had been ſuſpected to 
| have committed. the adultery in ſupport of the charge, ought, 
in juſtice and reaſon, to extend to the defender, and entitle 
her io call them to prove her defence, his Lordſhip moved, 


and that the admiſſibility of the two witneſſes (Lord Elgin 
and Dr. Harriſon) to be adduced by the. defender, be eſta» 
bliſhed. 

The ſeveral Bills on the table paſſed 2 ſtage, excepting 
| only the Volunteer Corps Exemption Bill, on which the 
order That it be committed that day,“ was, diſcharged, 
| and a new order for its being committed io a Committee of 
| the whole Houſe on Thurſday next, was moved and agreed 
3 to, after Lord Sydney had deſired to call the attention of their 
b Lordſhips to the tendency of the bill, which, he ſaid, would 
| | be productive of very great inconvemiences by narrowing the 

2 number of perſons liable to be ballotted for in the different 
1 : counties; and neceſſarily of ſubſtitutes to be found. His 


_ *Lprdihip ſtated, that the ores: for what were called the 
RE, | . modern 


* 


That the interlocutor of the Court of Seſſion be reverſing, | 


\ 
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modern fencible corps, did infinite. miſchief by ſeducing the 
men ballotted for, between. the time of balloting and their 
joining their reſpective regiments. He mentioned tha\ at 
the laſt militia meeting that he had attended they told Hh 
fourteen. men had been ballotted for, and ſeven of then. 
which they conſidered as a great number, had joined the re- 
iment for. which they had been ballotted, Unleſs, there- 
_ ſome means were found of checking the pernicious 
practice of the crimps, to which he had alluded, the counties 
would labour under great difficulties to find men, either thoſe 
ballotted for or ſubſtitutes enough for the militia corps. 
Some Bills were brought up by Mr. Long and others from 
Commons, and read a firſt time, and ſeveral petitions were 
1 85 read, and witneſſes on private bills ſworn at the bar. 
The Houſe adjourned to the next day. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

_ MONDAY, APRIL 8. +. By 

Mr. Tierney preſented a Petition on behalf of certain Ship 
Builders on the River Thames againſt the Wet Docks Bill 
referred to the Committee on the Bill. | 

Sir Godfrey Mebſter gave notice, that on the following 
Tueſday (April 15) he ſhould move for leave to bring in a 
bill, with a view of making ſome improvement in certain | 
parts of the Poor Laws. | | | 

Mr. VM. Dundas moved the Order of the Day on the Mi- : | 
litia Reduction Bill; which being read, he obſerved that 
ſome alterations were ſuggeſted to be neceſſary, for which 
time was required to conſider them, and therefore he moved 
that the Committee upon that Bill be deferred till Tueſday 
the 15th.—Ocdered. "OT APES FF. 

The Scotch Land Tax Bill was read a ſecond time, and 
ordered to be committed to a Committee of the whole Houſe 
on Tueſday the 15th, on the motion of Mr. W. Dundas. 

Mr. Long brought up the Report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in which the million and a half, on Exche- 
quer Bills were voted. —Reſolutions read, agreed to, and a 
bill ordered to be brought in purſuant to them. 

The Lord. Advecate. of Scotland brought up a Bill “ for 
extending the Bail to be given in conſequence of Criminal 
Information, and in certain caſes to authoriſe the detention 
in, priſon of certain perſons till trial in that part of Great 


— 
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Britaiy called Scotland.” Read a firſt time, and ordered 0 
be reid a fecond time on Friday next, and to be printed. 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the Order of 
ty Day for takin _ conſideration the next day the Re- 
rt of the Secret Committee be read, which being done; he 
ved that the ſaid Report be taken into conſideration on 
this day ſe'nnight.— Ordered: 

He then moved that his Majeſty's nge be referred to 
me Committee on the ſaid Report.—Ordered. 

The Bill for amending the Law on the Attorney* s Clerks? 
Indentures, &c. paſſed a Gonnatitics of the whole Houſe, and 
the report was ordered to be received the next day. 

The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, to conſider further of the ſtate of the Britiſh Herring 
Fiſhery.—Paſſed ſeveral reſolutions. The report was or- 
dered to be received, and taken into further conſideration on 
Friday. 

Deferted the other Orders of the Day. —Adjourned, 


HOUSE oF LORDS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


Tue bills an the table were forwarded in theis ſiages. 
Some public and one private bill were received from ths 
Commons and read a firſt time. —Adjourned. iy 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL . 


Mr. Alderman Luſbington brought up a gerition fron" Cer- 

tain Proprietors of Stage-Coaches againſt the Bill for regu- 

lating the porterage of parcels. —Ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

The Report of the Committee on the Attoreey' 8 Cletks' 
Bill was brought up, and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time the next day. 

Lord Hawkeſbury moved, that the 21ſt of James I. might | 
be read. which being done, he next moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to indemnify perſons who had incurred certain pe- 
nalties and forfeitures under that act; and alſo for re ling 
ſo much of it as related to the ſelling the hides ol be 
| flaughtered for the uſe of his Majeſty's navy. He ſtated one 
object of the Bill to be, to relieve fuch perſons as had uflin- 
temionally incurred penalties; and the policy of the other 

| een 
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_ proviſion-of it muſt be too obvious ane of com- 
ment. Leave granted. bi no gmt e 

The Houſe in a Committee went chiuph the Inn-kee Gs 
Subſiſtence Bill. The report was DENY to be received 
next day. 

The High Ta Offences Bill x was — a ſecond ume, 
ordered to be committed the next day. 


Sir John Anderſon brought up the. Wen of the Comhits 


tee upon the petition of the Maſter Mill-wrights, which 
being received, he moved for leave to bring in a Bill to pre- 
vent unlawful combinations amongſt the Journeyman Mill- 


. wrights, and to enable Magiſtrates to regulate their * 


within certain limits. | 

Mr. Hilberforce ferred, that undoubtedly this now moved 
for was a good Bill, but he thought it worthy of the conſi- 
deration of the Houſe, whether it might not be proper to 
give it a more extenſive application than his hon. Friend pro- 
poſed. He therefore wiſhed the Bill might be made to em- 
brace. in its proviſions this deſcription generally, which, in 
his mind, would render it ſingularly uſeful to ſociety. 

The Speaker ſaid, that however proper might be the obſer- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman, and however a Bill of a more 
extenſive nature might be neceſſary, yet no meafure of that 
kind could be founded on the preſent Report. The Report 
confined itſelf to the ſubjeQ of the prayer of a particular pe- 
tition for leave to bring in a private Bill. 


Mr. Wilberforce did not mean to oppoſe the Bill. He 


made thoſe remarks leſt the preſent ſhould claſh with a more 
eneral meaſure. Leave was now granted. 

Mr. Roſe moved for an account of the ſurplus of the Con- 
ſolidated Fund to the 5th of April, 1799, alſo an account of 
the produce. of all 25 exiſting before 1783, diſtinguiſhing 
the produce of each year, and of the years ys "= 1799, 
ending on the 5th ot April {orders 
' Adjourned. | 
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The Bills on the table were forwarded in their reſ] Peary 
Bags. 6 


4 ABERCORN'S DIVORCE BILL., NF 
, Mr. Law attended on the part of the Marqu is 1 ns 
norm on the Divorce Bill; and having ſtated = cale,.called 


evidence, 
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evidence. · The witriefſes proved the elopement, and the coz 
— tion of the Marchioneſs with Captain Copley at an 
The Bill was read a ſecond time, and ordered to be 
omitted. 
The royal aſſent was given by col on to the Scotch 
iſtillery Bill, the Newfoundland Convoy Bill, and ſeveral 
private Bills: The commiſſioners were the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Lord * Lord Spencer, & and Lord 
Leiceſter. Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


The Speaker went to the Houſe of Lords to hear the royal 
aſſent given to ſeveral public and private Bills, with which 
he acquainted the Houſe on his return. 

The Bill for remedying the Laws reſpecting Offences on 
the High Seas went through the Committee. 

The Exchequer Bills' Bill, and the Bill for importing 
Rape Seed, were read a ſecond time. 

The Attornies' Indenture Bill was read a third time and 

aſſed. 
: Mr. Roſe laid before the Houſe ſeveral accounts reſpecting 
the ſtate of the funded debt, which were ordered to be 
printed. 

The Houſe went into a Committee on the Slave Trade 
Limitation Bill; but Colonel Gaſcoigne having ſtated that 

he had ſeveral other petitions to preſent againſt the Bill, the 
Houſe was reſumed for the purpoſe of receiving them. . 

The Houſe having again gone into the Committee, Mr. 
Law, and Mr. Dallas, appeared at the bar i in behalf of the 
petitioners. 

Mr. Dallas offered to the Houſe ed papers by way of 

evidence, in ſupport of the petitions; but 10 ter ſome con- 
verſation between Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, Mr. Dundas, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Col. Gaſcoigne, and Mr. Edwards, on 

dheir admiſſibility, the chairman informed the counſel that 
the Committee could not receive the-papers. 

The counſel having withdrawn, the Houſe provecded to 
the conſideration of the ſeveral claims. 

Mr. Dent roſe to ſtate ſome objections to certain penal- 
ties impoſed for trading within the preſcribed limits, when 
he was interrupted by 
Mr. ty who moved. that the Committee be 
5 counted; 7 


* 


Houſe was of courſe—Adjotrned. | 


\ 
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counted; and there not being 40 Members preſent, the 


ns wo ; PG : 
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VOLUNTEER CORPS EXEMPTION BILL. \ 


* 7 ” 


Tune order of the day being read for the Houſe to refolve. 


itſelf into a Committee on the Volunteer Exemption Bill, 
Lord Sydney roſe and begged to call the attention of the 
Houſe to the Bill then under conſideration as it was a bill of 
very ſerious importance; upon that conviction it was, that 


he had before taken the liberty of deſiring that it might not 
be haſtily paſſed, nor without due examination of its conſe- 


quences with regard to the conſtitutional force of the coun- 
try, the Militia, He hadalready ſomewhat detailed what ap- 
peared to him the moſt objectionable points in the Bill, and 
he would now briefly recapitulate them. The main objec- 
tion he had to urge againſt the meaſure was, the great diſtreſs 
to which it expoſed particular parts of the country, by in» 
creaſing the number ot men to be procured as ſubſtitutes for 
the men ballotted for. He was far from imagining that Mi- 


niſters had any intention of clogging or embarraſſing the 


Militia ſervice,” or of bringing an unneceſſary increaſe of 
burthen, ox of injury, upon particular individuals—the con- 
trary he perfectly knew to be their intention and their wiſh. 
At the ſame time he muſt beg leave to ſay, that they did not 
Neem to be ſufficiently aware of the injurious effects expe- 
rienced already by the farmers, &c. who were compelled to 
find ſubſtitutes at the enormous expence of 151. per man. 
There were other very exceptionable proviſions in the Bill, 
which, if due time were allowed, would be pointed out, and 
might perhaps be eaſtly remedied, or wholly removed, It 


was therefore his wiſh that the Committee upon the Bill 


might be deferred. dans A | | 
Lord Grenville ſaid, he confeſſed he ſaw no particular ne- 


ceſſity for delay; the objedtions ſtated by the noble Viſcount 


went entirely againſt the principle of the Bill, and delay ing 
the Committee would furniſh no ſtage for di ſcuſſi ng the prin- 


ciple. The Bill never was intended to operate, in the leaſt 


degree, to the diſadvantage or embarraſſment of the Militia 


| ſervice. But while he was ready to pay every becoming at- 


tention to the perſons employed in that ſervice, who certainly 
deſerved highly of their country, it would be injuſtice in him 
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not to pay that degree of attention and regard to the merits of 
the Volunteer Corps, whoſe zeal and diſintereſted ſpirit called 
for every indulgence with which it was poſſible for the legi- 
to reward them. No noble Lord could honour the 
Miltia inſtitution more, or hold the national benefits ariſing 
frym it in greater eſtimation than he did; but at the ſame 
time he was perfectly aware of the infinite importance of 
he ſervices rendered to the country by the Volunteer Corps; 
they formed not only a diſtin& army in themſelves at its own 
/ expence, but rendered the country, in fact, an armed nation. 
Tt ought not to be forgotten how great was the expence 
which theſe corps ſo voluntarily, and ſo cheerfully incurred 
for the defence of their country, and for the diminution of 
its burthens ; whatever therefore was attempted to be done 
in alleviation of their ſervice, and in acknowledgement for 
their zeal, ought not to be over rated, or regarded with an 
invidious eye. Beſides, the indulgence and exemptions pro- 
poſed by the Bill, were not to be indiſcriminately extended 
to every deſcription of Volunteer Corps. He therefore could 
not well ſee any urgent reaſon for further delaying the pro- 
greſs of the Bill. | 
The Earl of Carnarvon ſaid, that he was uninformed of the 
progreſs of the Bill until the preceding day, that ſtrong ob- 
jections occurred on reading it, ſuch, however, as in his opi- 
nion, might be removed in the Committee by very material 
alterations; yet he concurred with the noble, Viſcount in 
. wiſhing that the Committee ſhould be poſtponed, in order 
to give more time for the conſideration of a ſubject of no 
ſmall importance, by which perſons who ſerve in the mili- 
tia, as well as thoſe who are liable to ſerve, are heavily bur- 
thened, in order to promote a fervice, of much leſs im- 
portance, from which the public may never derive any 
benefit. The noble Secretary of State ſays, that the ob- 
jections made by the noble Viſcount, are entirely againſt the 
principle of the Bill; and that delaying. the Committee 
would furniſh no ſtage for diſcuſſing the principle. I con- 
feſs (ſaid the Earl,) that I am at a lofs to know what is the 
principle of the Bill; it propoſes 'to give exemptions from 
the militia ſervice, to every perſon enrolled in any volun- 
teer corps, whatever may be the extent of their engage- 
ments. Certainly, if exempting perſons actually ſerving the 
public in one important ſervice, ſrom being called upon to 
ſerve in another, is the principle, as a general principle it ad- 
mits of no controverſy, for no perſon can be expected to 
aa: 5 ik peform 
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perform two diſtinct ſervices at the ſame time; but the pro- 
per application of this principle muſt depend upon a variety 
of ſpecial circumſtances, In the preſent inſtance, I cannot 
admit that it is conſiſtent with juſtice, or even policy, t6 ex- 
tend this principle for the encouragement of a ſervice 0 2 
very limited nature, at the expence of individuals, who ſuy- 
ply, at their own expence, one of much more importance tx 
the public. The exemption propoſed, encourages thoſe, 
who, at preſent, are liable to ſerve in the militia, or to find 
a ſubſtitute, to evade this burthen, and throw uit on their 
neighbours, not by entering into any actual ſervice, but by a 
ſimple offer of a very limited ſervice on fome future exi- 
gency, and to which limited ſervice, they are not bound by 
any tie that prevents a retreat from their engagements when- 
ever they pleaſe, even at the moment when the public dan- 
ger requires the immediate performance of their ſtipulated 
' ſervice, and perhaps as ſoon as they have obtained the ex- 
emption under this Bill. In the mean time, the land owner, 
farmer, and labourer, is heavily taxed to furniſh this exemp- 
tion to the volunteer, which can only be obtained by their 
doing their duty, or paying a ſubſtitute, from which the other 
is exempted, The burthens of the public expenditure in 
every article, fall on the land owner, and farmer, in a pro- 
portion tenfold heavier, than on any other claſs of men in the 
community. The encreaſed expence of the militia, which 
has been trebled ſince the beginning of the war, together 
with the army and navy requiſitions, and the multitude of 
other burthens which excluſively tall upon this claſs (and 
would | am perſuaded, aſtoniſh the Houſe, if they recollected 
them in detail,) have at length oppreſſed them almoſt be- 
yond endurance. The n6ble Secretary profeſſes his good 
inclination to the militia; I am firmly perſuaded of his ſin- 
cerity, but I cannot ſay that I have the ſame opinion of the 
good will of others, who have equal power or influence, 
by which they can depreſs that ſervice and pervert its prin- 
ciples. Many attempts have been made to that effect, and 
indeed a meaſure, if the news from [reland ſtated in the 
morning papers may be credited, is propoled in that country, 


which by an Act of the Iriſh Parliament, will enable the 


King to accept the offers of the militia of Ireland to ſerve 
in, Great Britain. This meaſure is certainly 'ndt derived 
from an attachment to the militia ſyſtem. The militia of 
the two countries, by this perverſion of their original object, 
is no longer a conſtitutional force in either. The Legiſla- 
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Lord Romney ſaid, that from much local know! 
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ture, has, by this meaſure, (already adopted in this country) 
broke their contract with the land owners who raifed the 
militia, and deprives them and the farmer who cultivates the | 
ſoil, /of the force which they raiſed at their private expence, 
(no out of the public purſe,) led by the inducement of re- 
peling invaſions and rebellions at home, by a force attached 
to the foil from whence they ſprung, and to their relations 
And neighbours amongſt whom-they were born and educated, 
/and whoſe liberties they were intereſted in preſerving, and 
the obvious effect of ſo ſingular a transfer of the militia of 
the reſpective countries, is, that all the natural local attach- 
ment and prejudices which made this peculiarly a conſtitutional 
force being loſt in the transfer, they will become by their new 
poſition in each country, an army without national feelings or 
common intereſts with the loyal inhabitants of the reſpective 
countries; and this meaſure was adopted in England when 
nothing but the ſuppoſed want of troops for the defence of 
Ireland could have induced the Legiſlature to permit fo great 
2 violation of the militia ſyſtem, as ſending the conſtitutional 
garriſon of Great Britain to Ireland ; and the, ſame meaſuie, 
if it is adopted in Ireland, will prove that no ſuch want of 
troops for the defence of that country could have been the 
real motive, which induced, not a neceſſary ſupply, but a 
dangerous exchange of troops. Whoever are the authors of 
theſe meaſures are not friends to the militia eſtabliſhment, 
nor protectors of the landed intereſt from unequal burthens ; 
whoever is the author of the Bill now on your table has been 
perfectly regardleſs whether the public burthens are equally 
and juſtly diſtributed, provided an appearance of an armed 
force can be produced by throwing indirect burthens on any 
claſs of individua)s, inſtead of burthening the public purſe. 
No exemption from one ſervice by engaging to perform 
another, will in my opfifiion be juſt, unleſs the perſon claim- 
ing exemption, engages to perform a ſervice of equal extent 
to that from which he is exempted. and without power to 
withdraw himſelf unleſs he finds an approved ſubſtitute.— 
The queſtion however at preſent, is only whether the Com- 
mittee ſhall he poſtponed to give time for further conſider- 
| ation of a ſubject, for the diſcuſſion of which in a Com- 
mittee, the preſent converſation, by the variety of opinions it 
has produced, proves we are not yet ripe, and there is no- 
thing in the nature of the ſubject that can make the delay of 
a few days material. 5 
edge he was 
authoriſed 


— 
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authoriſed to ſay, that the Bill would be attended with the 
moſt miſchievous conſequences. For the truth of this aller. 
tion, he would appeal to thoſe who attended at militia ballots, 
He was Deputy 4 2039-4 of a county, and he had, in the 
courſe of diſcharging the duties of that fituatioh, ſeen enough 
to convince him that the difficulty at preſent experienced of 
filling up ballots would much increaſe under the operation of 
the meaſure propoſed. Even the ſervice within the limits of 
the diſtrict where corps are raiſed, Would be embarraſſed by 
it, becauſe when this Bill ſhould paſs, thoſe who have ſerved 
as Volunteers might decline to renew their ſervices, alledging 
in excuſe that the circumſtances of the times were altered, | 
their atfairs more intricate, ora thouſand other pretexts might | 
be conjured up to impede the public ſervice.. But if within | 
the particular diſtrict no Volunteer Corps would decline to 
ſerve, he feared that even in a period of real danger, whatever 
might be expected from their patriotiſm, ſome of thoſe corps 
would excuſe themſelves from ſerving out of their diſtricts. 
He wiſhed therefore that the exemption might not go to all, 
but that only certain corps ſhould be exempted. However, 
he thought delay at all events neceſſary, that noble Lords. 
might conſider the Bill more in its detail. 
Lord Grenville denied that the propoſed exemption would 
encreaſe the difficulty, or the expence attending the procuring 
of ſubſtitutes. . Beſides, the objections now urged by the 
noble Lords went directly againſt the principle of the Bill, 
and not merely in favour of delay; were theſe objections to 
be yielded to the extent in which they were urged, they would 
tend as much to injure the Volunteer Corps as the Militia. 
Lord Romney additionally obſerved, that he hoped a line of 
diſtinction would be drawn between thoſe Voluntceer Corps 
' who had confined their ſervices to particular diſtricts, and 
thoſe who had ſo laudably agreed to ſerve in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Lord Viſcrunt Sydney obſerved, that his opinions were much 
ee in conſequence of their being acquieſced in by 
the two noble Lords who expreſſed themſelves hoſtile to the 

leading proviſions of the Bill. He earneſtly wiſhed that he 

might be miſtaken in hi; ideas of the effects of the meaſure, 

and that Miniſters might have no reaſons to repent of it. 

He adjured the Houſe to conſider, that the moment the Bill 
was paſſed, ſuch a compact was made with the Volunteer | [ 
2orps. He repeated, that further time ought to be given 
foes the conſideration of the meaſure. . 8 | 
or | | 


— nn 
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Lord Cawdor ſaid, that from his own obſervation he could 
affirm, that a great number of perſons entered into Volunteer 
Corps merely with the view of qualifying themſelves for the 
enjoyment of the propoſed exemption; in his opinion the 
. Bill called for maturer conſideration, and for ſome material 
amendments. | 
After ſome further converſation between Lord Viſcount 
Sydney, the Earl of Carnarvon the Marquis Townſhend, and 
Lord Grenville, it was agreed to defer the Committee on the 
/ Bill till Monday next. 5 
ä | THE UNION, 1555 
/ Lord Grenville roſe and moved the order of the day, which 
ſummoned their Lordſhips to attend and conſider the pro- 
riety of an Addreſs ro be preſented in concert with the other 
Houle of Parliament to his Majeſty, when the reſolutions 
agreed to by their Lordſhips on the 19th March, reſpecting 
the neceſſity of an incorporative union with Ireland, were to 
be laid at the foot of the throne. +45 
Lord Grenville then read the Addreſs, which was nearly 
an echo of his Majeſty's Speech, recommending the meaſure 
of an union, and moved that it be preſented 10 his Majeſty, 
together with the Reſolutions of both Houſes, reſpecting the 
propriety of-adopting that meaſure. | i Ig 
Lord Auckland ſaid, I riſe my Lords, with earneſt- 
neſs, and with peculiar ſatisfaction, to give my ſupport 
to an addreſs to the revered Sovereign of the two King- 
doms, for the purpoſe of communicating our reſolutions to 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland. : 
This meaſure will hold out to the Iriſh nation a moſt 
ſolemn pledge of the liberality, affection, and wiſdom, of 
the Britiſh Parliament; and will explicitly record the mo-" 
tives and principles by which we are guided in our endea- 
vour to conſolidate the Legiſlatures and unite the intereſts of - 
Great Britain and of Ireland. | | 
l feel no regret, my Lords, that I have waited in ſilence 
to the cloſe of our proceeding. I willingly repoſed myſelf 
on the. ſuperior abilities of others, for the diſcullion and 
explanation of the leading and general topics. It may ſtill, 
however, be poſſible to throw new lights upon a queſtion 
which involves the future government and well being of the 
greateſt empire now exiſting. - Such a ſubject is inexhauſt- 
ible. The portion of it which I now propoſe to offer to 
our attention, is dry and of much detail. I undertake it 
only from a ſenſe of duty; and-it is an encouragement to me 
| | e to. 
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to think- that our debates are contributing to the removal of 
many ill- founded notions and miſrepreſentations, which were 
prevalent in the ſiſter kingdom. wr 

Few indeed are thoſe who now deny the neceſſity of ſome 
great change being made in the ſyſtem of Iriſh Government; 
and I do not believe that any noble Lord will maintain, as 
an unqualified propoſition, that the union of the two king- 
doms, accompliſhed on grounds fatisfaQtory to each, would 
not promote the tranquillity, civilization, and proſperity, of 
Ireland, and eventually the ſtrength and ſecurity of Great 
Britain, and of the Britiſh Empire. 


. 
k o 


I afume accordingly, that an Union is deſirable, if it can 
be reconciled to the opinions and goodwill of both the con- 
tracing parties. | 

The time was, my Lords, when the objections would have 
originated in this kingdom; and we cannot wonder that our 
anceſtors ſeemed * to wiſh to avoid a meaſure, the immediate 
and moſt obvious benefits of which were always in favour of 
Ireland. It is now, however, well underſtood, that national 
wealth may be ſhared and extended, without leſſening the. 
proſperity of the country which gives the participation; and 
the good ſenſe and enlightened liberality of our countrymen 
would at preſent induce them to rely cheerfully and con- 
fidently on their Parliament, both for the expediency of an 
Union.and for the adjuſtment of the conditions. 

But the conſent and co-operation of Ireland are ſtill want- 
ing. Ireland, my Lords, muſt form her own deciſion ; ſhe. 


The Report made in the Iriſh Honſe of Commons in 1703, by the 
Committee on the ſtate of the nation, concluded with a reſolution, that 
her Majeſty be moved, „that through her fayourable interpoſition her ſub- 
« jects of this kingdom may be relieved from the calamities they now 
« lie under, by a full enjoyment of their Conftitution, or by a more firm 
& Uniongwith England.” This repreſentation was voted by the Houſe, 

The Addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords, iſt October, 1703, con- 
cluded thus: As we are ſenſible that our preſervation is owing ta our 
« being united to the Crown of England, 65 we are convinced it would 
« tend to our further ſecurity and happineſs, to have a more comprehen- 
« five and entire Union with that Kingdom.“ | | 

The anſwers returned were in general terms, and not encouraging. ' 

On the 4th March, 2704, the Speaker, in preſenting the Bills, referred 
pointedly to the repreſentation above-mentioned, as having had the una- 
nimous voice and conſent of a full Houſe, and prayed the Lord Lieute- 
nant's ſupport to carry it into execution, 


On the gth July, 2707, the Iriſn Commons, in their Addreſs to the 
Queen, entreated her to add greater luſtre and ſtrength to the Crown, by 
a yet more comprehenſive Union? . F 
The Addreſs of the Iriſh Houle of Lords, on the 1 5th July, 170%, was 
expreſſed in terms till ſtronger in favour of an Union. | ; 


muſt 


% 4 
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muſt decide for herſelf, through the medium of the deliberate 
wiſdom: of her Parliament. . 
Hay aware, and-I admit, that the propoſition, at t its Grſt 
ning, has not had the apparent aſſent of the Iriſh, Houſe 
een A mall majority of the members who were 
reſent declined the conſideration of the meaſure, and ſome 


individuals refuſed even to know what it was. 1 will not 


attribute ſuch a conduct to intereſted views, to falſe alarms, to 
fabricatediclamour, to unthinking precipitancy, or to a falſe 
punctilio and a miſtaken ſenſe of national pride. I wiſh to 
avoid, and I diſclaim, every ſentiment and every expreſſion 


that may he harſh or invidious:. but I muſt be permitted to 


 fay, and I ſay it with ſatisfaction, that I know enough of 


the theatre of action, and of the principal actors upon that 
theatre, to do them the Juſtice to believe, that their reſiſtance 
will give way to the commanding voice of reaſon and of 
truth. Let it be ſhewn by our diſpaſſionate deliberations, 
that the union of the two countries will be attended with 
many benefits to Ireland; tet it be recorded that we are dif- 
poſed to confer thoſe benefith to the utmoſt extent compatible 
with our own eſſential inteeſts. Let this be done :—The 
calm hour of reflection will convince Ireland that the objec- 
tions ſo haſtily urged on her part are unſound and ran 
cious. 

I do not think it neceſſary, my Lonks; to attempt the 
examination of thoſe objeQions. They have been amply 
confuted both in · his country and in Ireland. The uncon- 
ſtitutional doctrine which denies the competency of Parlia- 
ment to effect an Union, and to operate what (by an inference 


falſely conceived and idly expreſſed) is called © its own 


extinction, was exffloded even in the beginning of this 
century. It has been revived in the ſchools of modern de- 
mocracy by the admirers of the ſovereignty of the people, 
N accordingly has the ſtrongeſt claims to canes and re- 
ection. 
3 I propoſe, however, before I proceed to the commercial 
conſiderations, to examine the nature of that independence, 
which, as ſome adviſers of the people of Dublin aſſert, will 
be ſubverted and deſtroyed by . of the two 
Legiſlatures. I think it important to aſcertain the value of 
what Ireland is told ſhe will loſe, before ! proceed 1 4 

preciate what it is that ſhe will gain 
I recognize that independence of the Iriſh. Legiſlature, 
abſtratedly- * as ſecured by the 2 of 
8 17823 
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1782; but however perfect the independence may be in 
principle, it muſt at all times and in the nature of thing be 
mutilated, and moſt imperfect in practice. We cannot ſhut 
bur eyes againſt the truths preſented by the map of Europe, 
and by the notoriety of the relative, ſnuation, ſize, and pes 
pulation, of the two iſlands. ' 
What then in point of fact is the independence of a 
country which has no means of defence, or ſecurity, or ſelf. 
preſervation, but through the aid aud protection of its more 
powerful neighbour ? | 
If two countries fo ciredaiſtandel take adverſe lines of 
conduct, a ſtruggle muſt enſue, and either the weaker of the 
two muſt be over- ruled, or confuſion and all the evils of 
war mult follow. If, on the other hand, there ſhould pre- 
vail between the two an uniform ſyſtem and uniform prin- 
ciples of conduct, in leading points of common concern, the 
weaker muſt be preſumed to have thus far ſacrificed, vir- 
tually and habitually, its exerciſe of independent power. 

Let us, my Lords, apply this dilemma to the Known and 
principal objects of national independence ! 

Has Ireland, or can the have, the power of ne iming, 
controuling. or even of rejecting treaties. notwithſtanding 
that thoſe treaties may involve the moſt eſſential intereſts of 
the Britiſh empire, of which ſhe forms a part? Has ſne the 
means of protecting her on commerce, or of eſtabliſhing 
colonies, or of making and holding conqueſts? Has ſhg any 
property, or direct concern in the acquiſitions made by the 
flaets and armies of tha Sovereign? Has ſhe, or can ſhe have, 
auy naval force? Abd is not the direction of her military 


foree neceſſarily c@nformable to the opinion of | Britiſh: Mi- 


niſters reſponſible only to the Britiſh Parliament? Has ſhe, - 
in ſhort, or can ſhe have, any controul Whatever, or any 
interference, or even uny concern, otherwiſe than in a 


viſionary and abſtract claim, reſpecting the imperial tranſ- 
actions of peace and war, alliances and confederacies? Has 


' ſhe, even in the exerciſe of legiſlation, any acceſs: to the 
Royal ſanction, otherwiſe than through Britiſh Miniſters not 
amenable to her Parliament, and under the Great Seal of the 
Britiſh Chancellor. 


But I wave all theſe confilerariding: 8 they * tc. 


be ſtrong inducements to Ireland not merely to accede tothe 
propoſed Union, but to ſeek and ſolicit ii. I wave them all, 
and will ſuppoſe: Ireland to have every advantage poſſeſſed by 
Great Britain, and in an equal degree. I will ſuppole the 
Vol. II. 1759. 3 two 


a j 
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two illands to be ſimilar, in ſize and population; in wealth, 
cultivation, and commerce; in conqueſts and in colonies ; 
and to be placed upon the globe within a few leagues of each 
other. Still however with one executive power; and with 
ate and independent legiſlatures. | 115 
Will any individual of ſound mind aſſert, that the entire 
union of two countries ſuch as I have deſcribed would be de- 
' grading or detrimental to either? ; | 
And by what line of reaſoning ſhall a different inference 
be drawn when the two countries, thus nearly adjoining, 
happen to be utterly unequal in ſize and in force? | contend 
that the inferior of the two, ſo ſituated, never can retain its 
connection and at the ſame time poſſeſs either real independ- 11 
ence or an uncontrouled and fafe proſperity, otherwife than A 
by uniting with its more powerful neighbour ; and that its 
wiſh for union ought to increaſe in proportion to its in- 
feriority in force. | 150 
I might reſt this aſſertion on the experience of Ireland 
herſelf. For is it not true, that whilſt Great Britain has 
gradually advanced in civilization of manners, and in every . 
art, ſcience, and improvement, which can give happineſs, 
honour, and fecurity, to nations and to individuals ; Ireland 
poſſeſſing the ſame climate, a fruitful foil, aud excellent 
ports, and a numerous people, to whom the Common Pa- 
rent of all gave great acuteneſs and ingenuity, has neverthe- 
leſs been at all times involved in comparative diſorder, 
poverty, turbulence, and wretchedneſs ? I might add, with- 
out exaggeration, that in the 600 years ſince the reign of 
Henry I there has been more unhappineſs in Ireland, than 
in any other civilized nation, not actually under the viſitation - 
of peſlilence, or of internal war. And all theſe evils may 
be traced. to the disjointed and jarring action of two unequal 
powers, cloſely adjacent to each other, poſſefling the ſame 
| intereſts and ſubject to the fame Crown, but with ſeparate 
ö legiſlatures. OK | . 5 
But why ſhould I confine myſelf to times in which a per- 
fecuting policy was  avowedly exerciſed againſt Ireland, 
upon principles of commercial jealouſy ? Let us now look 
to a period within the memory of moſt of us; the period im- 
mediately previous to the attainment of what Ireland was \ 
pgs to call a free trade and a free conſtitution. 47 
any of your Lordſhips were Members of this Houſe, 
whilft the: Britiſh Parliament till continued to affert and to 
exercile the claim to make laws for Ireland, as „ being ſub- 


* 


* 
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ject to the imperial Crown of Great Britain.“ Ireland at 
that time held the functions of legiſlation more in ceremony 
than in ſubſtance. Her laws originated in the Privy Coun- 
cils of the two kingdoms, and were prepared and approved 
by the Engliſh Attorney-General. . And even when a law 
had paſſed through the Iriſh Parliament, it was {till liable to 
be corrected, changed, or ſuppreſſed, by the Britiſh Ca- 
binet. e e, #Yarke 3245: ee 
Ireland was then alſo as ſubordinate in ,judicature as in 
legiſlation. We made her laws, and-we interpreted them. 
Appeals from the deciſions of her judges, were to the Courts 
of Weſtminſter and to this Houſe. It may alſo be recol- 
lected, that at the time to which I refer, the hereditary. re- 
venue of Ireland was .almoſt ſufficient for the ſupport. of 
Government; and the Iriſh army was eſtabliſhed under the 
Britiſh Mutiny Bill; and afterwards under a Mutiny: Bill 
paſſed in Ireland, but made perpetual. | "$60 
I was not ſorry that ſuch a ſyſtem. ſhould ceaſe. It cer- 
tainly did not allow to Ireland more than the name of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, or more than the ſemblance and mockery 
of a free government. ' e 
But, my Lords, I was not ſo ſhort- ſighted as to perſuade 
myſelf that, becauſe the Iriſh freedom, as it was called, 
took place, Iriſh proſperity would be the conſequence, un- 
Jeſs much more could be done. . 
The law of Poynings, degrading and galling as-it might 
be, nevertheleſs, united the laws and conſtitution of the 'two 
| kingdoms. And the appellant juriſdiction of this Houfe, 
juſtſy and greatly reſpected by the lriſh/ themſelves, aſſimi- 
lated their juriſprudence to ours. When thoſe links of con- 
nection were broken, it was evident that Ireland muſt ſovn_ 
ſuffer diſadyantages much greater than thoſe which had ſo 
long depreſſed; her. Neither proſperity, nor tranquillity, 
nor ſafety were to be expected from a government donde! * 
in the pretenſions of a ſmall part of the community to mono- 


Is polize the repreſentation, patronage, and reſources of. the 


whole. The inſufficiency of ſuch a ſyſtem had been felt and 
lamented for a century, even whilſt it was controuled, 
directed, and ſupported by the Proteſtant Parliament of this 
Proteſtant kingdom. Now that it was ceaſing to be con- 
neQed with that Parliament, it became more than ever un- 

ſatisfactory to the bulk of the Iriſh nation, and utterly In- 
1 0 and unſafe with reſpect to the general intereſts of 


the Britiſh empire. 


* 
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I conceived to be a juſt 
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Lords, it may add ſome little weight to my 
may be permitted to explain that I have at 


feaſofings, if 


all times eher e 00 promote the commercial proſperity 


and conſtitutional freedom of Ireland; and that what lam 
now going to ſtate is the reſult, not of new motives, but af 


bows meditation, and of opinions repeatedly avowed: ' In- 
doing this, 1 muſt neceſſarily make a ſhort reference to paſt 


tranſactions; but that reference will be found e in 
al ſts parts, with the buſineſs now before us. | 
80 wn tg in 1779, J Rated and publiſhed“ the pen. 


ency of that enlarged ſyſtem of commerce which was then 
demanded by Ireland, and which was granted by us a few 


months afterwards; In 1780, I went to Treland as Chief 
Secretary in a Vice-Royalty, which-at its cloſe (in 1782) re- 


ceived, from the Iriſh Parliament, ftrong aſſurances t of 


national gratitude and reſpect. In the ſeſſion of 1781, I 
Was ſpecially named, with the Recorder of Dublin, to be 


of the Committee fot the bill which extended to Ireland the 


writ of Habeas Corpus by an Iriſh law. In the ſame ſeſſion, 
I promoted the bill for making the Iriſh Judges independ- 
2 2 I then, alſo, framed the whole inſtitution of the Bank 
of Ireland, and introduced the act which eſtabliſhed it. 
In- 1782, I was the firſt to propoſe, in the Britiſh Parlia- 
am; the repeal of the ſtatute, 6 Geo. I. which aſſerted the 


right to bind Ireland by Britiſh laws. When J made the 


NO ok it was treated, by ſome perſons who now hear 
e, as violent and precipitate, and as dictated by a party 
animoſity and peeviſhneſs,* which in truth I never felt, 


That incident is become matter of hiſtory ; and I may now 


ſay, without ſeruple, e hy my conduct was governed by what 
en 


ements. The re apts of our r declaratory. 2 had lo 


| "4X Extract from the Earl of Carlifle* 8 od, to the n of che 
Houſe of Commons of Ireland, 17th April, 1782. I requeſt you to 
4 offer to hat Houſe, where you to worthily preſide, my moſt bncere 
e thanks for this mark of national approbation. It is with cordial plea- 


4% flances, if by them I have been enabled to encaurage the commercial in- 
© tereſts of the Kingdom, to promote the great improvemen:s of this me- 
«< tropolis, to give a new ſpring to public credit, to ſee the liberty of the 
s labje& ſecured by law, to add weight and digwty to the adminiſtration 
« of juſtice, c ciliate to his Majeſty's government, every per ſuaſion and 
44 deſcription & men, and finally to matufe' the 1 of _— A loyat * 1 
66 % in Oe e and ha 1 


„„ undet 


ſe of miniſterial and perſonal en- 


“ ſyre that I. mall eber reflect on the fortunate combination of circum- 
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under which I was ſerving, and my endeavour to procure | 


that repeal had been the only ſtipulation made with me, by 


ſome leading perſons, as the honourable peice of their ſup- 


port. I allude to individuals Who now hold very high 
ſituations in Ireland, and with whom l have ever ſince lived 
in full confidence and cordial-friendſhip..: 1 4 ot 
It is, my: Lords, in moſt caſes, object ionable, to refer to 
the printed ſtatements of Parliamentary debates. Whatever 
ability or fairneſs may be employed by the reporter, we know 
that ſuch ſtatements are generally erroneous; ſtill, however, 
it: may happen that the ſubſtance and accuracy of particular 
paſſages may be verified (as- far as human evidence can go) 
by the context and by other circumſtances. + Subject to this 
cuution, I ſolicit your Lordſhips' attention to the ſentiments 
attributed to me at the epoch to which I am alluding. It 
was in January, 178g. A noble Viſcount, then in the Houſe 
of Commons, propoſed * Bill for removing all doubts con- 
cerning the excluſive rights in the Parliament and Courts of 
Lreland in matters of legiſlation and judicatu re. 
% Mr. Eden ſtated and avowed. his opinion, that it was 


for the intereſt of an empire that a ſupremacy. of. legiſlation, - 


over all its conſtituent parts, ſhould. reſide within the metro- 
polis of the empire.”—* He reminded; Mr. Fox, that he 
(Mr. Eden) had conſented to the abolition of the appellant 
juriſdiction, and to the alteration of Dans law, in the 
confidence only of meaſures being taken, purſuant to the re- 
ſolutions and addreſs, to eſtabliſh the connection of the two 
kingdoms on a firm and permanent baſis.” —** He had relied 
on a treaty being opened, between the two Parliaments, for 
the purpoſes of arranging not only commercial points, but 
all the great queſtions involwed in the future events of peace 
and. war, foreign alliances, commercial treaties, limitation, of 
armies, building and ſupport of navies, propartionable ſup- 
plies, with the whole immenſe detail under each of thoſe 
heads. He ſhould then, and not till then, think that the con- 
nection was eſtabliſhed. And when the two kingdoms had 
thus realized one conſtitution, one commerce, one king, one 
enemy, and one fate, it would become impoſſible for any 
man to with the proſperity of the one country more ardently 
and more earneſtly than the proſperity of the other.“ 


— 


My Lords, the import of theſe expreſſions certainly went 2 


to the full extent of union. I may appeal to what paſſed, 
two years afterwards, on the occaſion of the Iriſh propoſi- 
_  * Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter, vol. ix. p. 142, 1439 133. 
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tions. It happened to me to take a conſiderable ſhare in 
the debates of that ſeſſion, and to inſiſt that one of two lines, 
reſpecting our commerce with reland, was proper to be 
opted either, that arrangements between the two coun- 
tries ſhould be ſettled by negociation and treaty, as between 
two independent nations, giving equivalents for advantages 
interchanged ; or, that an union of commerce, policy, and 
legiſlation ſhould take place. Many reſpectable and moſt 
intelligent manufacturers concurred in thoſe opinions, which 
were ſtrongly urged in their addreſſes to Parliament. —“ We 
are fully convinced (ſaid the Mancheſter Petition) that no 
ſyſtem but what preſcribes a participation of burdens as well 
as of advantages can be fair, equitable, or permanent; and. 
therefore, that a complete union is the beſt means of eſlabliſh - 
ing harmony and good will between the two nations.“ | 
The General Chamber of Britiſh Manufacturers, publiſh- 
ed on the 18th May, 1785, ſome object ons to the amended 
Iriſh Reſolutions ; when, after ſtating tke expediency of 
* becoming one people under one parliament,” they added, 
that a real union with Ireland, under one legiſlature, 
would take away every difficulty.“ ; 
Theſe ſuggeſtions were the reſult of plain ſenſe, and 
ſtrongly applicable to the queſtions then under diſcuſſion, I 
think them equally applicable to the actual predicament of 
the two countries. NA | PET FTE 
It became a general opinion that uniformity of law mult 
accompany the communication of permanent advantages; 
and thoſe who had introduced the Commercial Propoſitions, 
admitted the doctrine, with the wiſdom and liberality which 
has ſo long diſtinguiſhed their conduct. The fourth article 
was accordingly introduced as an amendment, exprelsly ſtat- 
ing, that che laws for trade and navigation ſhould be the 
| ſame in Great Britain and in Ireland.“ The lriſh Parlia- 
ment in 1780, on being admitted to a dire trade with, our 
colonies, had already recognized the ſame principle, and ſtill 
ated under it; but in 1985, ſuch a condition was not re- 
concileable to the new notions of liberty. The preſent 
Speaker of Ireland combated thoſe new notions, with much 
eloquence, ingenuity, and force, in a ſpeech which, would. 
derive great credit from the known ability and accuracy of 
the reporter, even if the report had not always been under- 
ſtood in this inſtance ta be faithful and authentic.“ Some of 


* Sketch of the Debate of Auguſt 12, 1785, by W. Woodfall, p. 105 
top. 112. ä | | (24454 
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N Mr. Grattan's expreſſions on that occaſion deſerve to be re- 
k collected. He | oppoſed the propoſitions: — We are told 
ſaid he) that the laws reſpecting commerce and navigation 
vuld be ſimilar; and it is inferred, that Ireland ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe the laws of England on thoſe ſudjects.—“ It is an 
union, an incipient and a creeping union; a virtual union, 
eſtabliſhing one will in the general” concerns of commerce 
and navigation, and repoſing that will in the Parliament of 
Great Britain; an union, where our Parliament preſerves its 
exiſtence after it has loſt its authority.“ I conſider my- 
' ſelf as oppoling an union in limine, and that argument for 
union which makes fimilarity of law and community of in- 
1 tereſt a pretence for extigction of conſtitution.““ In this 
inſtance I can agree with Mr. Grattan, and the opinion is 
well and ably expreſſed. A commercial ſyſtem ſo ſettled 
would certainly imply an equality of commerce purchaſed 
- by an inequality of conſtitution. Similarity of law in the 
two countries can only be ſecured, either by virtual union, 
in which the legiſlature of the one country muſt be under- 
ſtood to controul and ſupercede the legiſlature of the other; 
or by the incorporating union and blending of the two legi- 
flatures, ſo as to place on an equal baſis the liberties of both 
countries. And yet this fimilarity of law is indiſpenſible in 
- communicating to Ireiand a full and permanent commerce, 
which alone can give to her. people, employment, capital, 
opulence; and induſtry. * Gee 
Such, my Lords, were the impreſſions and reaſonings 
which determined me to call for the accounts now: under our 
view. And having fully conſidered them, ] venture to re- 
peat, what I ſaid in moving for them, that the commercial | 
intereſts exhibited and proved in theſe papers will have more — 
effect, than any other conſideration, in finally accompliſhing: + 
the union of the two Kingdoms. . $0 
It would, my Lords, be grating to the feelings of us all, 
to ſtate to Ireland, that ſhe is chained down, though by her 
own prejudices, to a weak and inefficient independence, ſub- 
ject to inceſſant colliſions, and inſeparable from misfortune: 
and humiliation : 1 ſhould think it ungenerous to make ſuch 
a ſtatement, if it were not in my power to preſent to her at 
the ſame time a real and permanent independence, accom- 
panied by a full participation of Britiſh opulence, Britiſh 
greatneſs, and Britiſh freedom, with its beſt companion, Bri- 4 
tiſh ſecurity.  -- 997 N bo 
sketch of the Debate of Auguſt 12, 1785, by W. Woeodfall, p. 31. 3 
| FR, A nation 
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A nation with plain and undiſguiſed truths of this magnĩ- 
tude before her eyes, cannot long be influenced by miſrepre- 
ſentations, or by the partial intereſts of a few, who may 
ſtruggle to retain an aſcendency incompetent and irreconcile- 
able to the happineſs of the whole. 
I I ſhall not advert more particularly to the Iriſh metropolis, 
though it would be eaſy to ſhew that Dublin will be greatly 
advanced in employment, population, rents, and wealth, by 
the effect of the propoſed meaſure. The produce of the In- 
come-Tax will aſcertain, that the opulence of our own me- 
tropolis depends in a ſmall proportion on the occaſional re- 
ſidence of the members of the legiſlature; that opulence is 
chiefly derived from the activity and energy of our com- 
mercial credit and capitals, which can never be- communi- 
cated to the Siſter kingdom otherwiſe than by a Legiſlative 
Union. But I wiſh to ſpeak of Ireland in general. The in- 
tereſts of Her merchants and manufacturers, and of the 
owners and occupiers of land, will beſt be underſtood by a 
ſhort analyſis of the printed accounts to which 1 now ſolicit 
your Lordihips particular attention. Fra 

It is impoſſible, my Lords, -to open and contemplate theſe 
papers without exultation of mind, at ſo brilliant an exhibi- 
tion of the increaſing proſperity of Great: Britain, and of her 
unexampled pre-eminence among nations. We ſee her, 
miſtreſs of the trade of the world, and poſſeſſing a-navy amply 
_ "adequate to the protection of ſuch a trade. We ſaw without 

ſurprize the late avowal of our enemy, that ſhe has not one 
merchant veſſel upon the ſea. 

Theſe papers will give to your Lordſhips what has never 
before been attempted, the true valuation of our whole com- 
merce according to current prices and to other documents, 
the accuracy of which is inconteſtable. It has been a taſk 
of great labour and difficulty, and could not have been com- 
pleted but by the, intelligent exertions and well tried accu- 
racy and ability of the preſent Inſpecior-General. 

It appears, accordingly, that the total value of our imports 
and exports in the year 1798 was ninety-five millions ſter- 
ling; above twenty two millions higher than the kg Va- 
lue of the four laſt years of peace. 

This aſtoniſhing amount will be placed beyond all ſuſpi- 
cion of exaggeration, when | remark, that the true. value of 
the imports, amounting to 46, 96g. ocol. has been obtained 
from a ſtrict enquiry into the prices current, as well as from 


Wi duties payable at a ſpecific rate, in pn to the ous 
5 value 
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value of each article, which value has been adjuſted, by the 
officer with the importers and dealers. The valuation of the 
exports, amounting to above forty-eight millions, has been 
aſcertained in a manner nearly ſimilar; and it is not to be 
preſumed, that however undoubted the integrity of the mer- 
chants may be, they have paid ad valorem duties beyond the 
true eſtimate ;., and certainly the total, which already much 
exceeds all our prior calculations, might fairly be carried to 
above one hundred millions ſterling. 

If it ſhould occur to any noble Lord, that the apparent ba- 
lance of our trade, being only one million, is leſs than might 
be ſuppoſed, I beg leave to remark, that in order to arrive at 
the true balance, we mult recollect, that for a great part of 
the imparts from our Eaſt and Weſt India ſettlements, and 
alſo from the fiſheries, no price whatever is remitted beyond 
what is neceſſary to carry forwards and to maintain the cul- 
tivation and ſupply of thoſe ſettlements and fiſheries. A 
preat addition muſt therefore be made to the favourable ba- 
lance, which, probably, is little ſhort of eight or ten mil- 
lions. Some reſpectable calculations go much higher. It is, 
however, ſufficient to know and to be convinced, that the ba- 
' lance, whether more or leſs, is as high as the real and perma- 
nent intereſt of our commerce will bear. | | 
The Britiſh manufactures exported in 1798, and which 
make a part of the great total of ninety-five millions, amount- 
ed to no leſs a ſum than 33,600,000]. ; being 6, 477, ol. 
higher than the average export of our manufactures in the 
four laſt years of peace. | ; e 
It may not be immaterial to keep in view theſe general 
outlines of that»commerce, the. nnqualifed participation of 
which we are offering to Ireland. I will now proceed to 
the more confined diſcuſſion of the trade between the two 
countries. 8 . s 
he annual average impert into Great Britain from Ire- 
land, during the laſt four years of peace, was about 
* 4,900,0001..; and for the three years ending the 5th of Janu- 
2ry, 1799, it was above 5,500,000]. ; being an increaſe of 
about. 660,000]. Upon our intire: trade with Ireland, the 
annual balance in her favour is above two millions, and 
upon the interchange of the products and manufactures of 
the two countries, the balance in favour of Ireland is above 

3,400,000l. FT: 11 | 
And here, my Lords, allow me to ſpecify the printipal-ar- 
| ticles of our commerce with Ireland, and to examine the 


Vox. II. 1799. 32 : . cauſes 


land to Great Britain, and to the Britiſh ſettlements. 
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cauſes which give, to her, apparent advantages of great ex- 
tent, and at the ſame time, under her preſent circumitances, 
of little avail, _ | ee e ee 
The printed ſtatements ſhew, that two-fifths of the ave- 
rage exports from Great Britain to Ireland, for the laſt three 
your conſiſted of Eaſt Indian, Colonial and Foreign articles, 
e ſent them to the amount of 1, 468, oool.: we gave an 
intire drawback of the duties; and the revenue annual] 
received by Ireland on this branch of our trade was about 

345, oool. Britiſh money. 

- The remaining three-fifths of the Britiſh exports to Ire- 
land may be clailed under the heads of Britiſh manufactures 
and products. The total average value of the manufac- 
tures exported to Ireland, when diſtinguiſhed from what 
comes under the deſcription of products, was 1,049,000). ; 
being about one-twentieth of our whole export of manufac- 
tures. The principal article is that of woollens, in value 
686, oool.; about one twelfth of our woollens exported.— 
The other articles ſeparately taken are of ſmall amount, and 
conſiſt of cottons, coiton-yarn, wrought-iron, leather, glaſs, 
earthen-ware, &c. | hin to 

The articles of Britiſh products exported to Ireland are 
eſſential to the Iriſh manufactures, ſuch as oak-bark, coals, 
bar-iron, hops, lead, and ſalt. The moſt important article 
is that of coals. Your Lordſhips ſee, that we annually ſend 
to Ireland above 300,c00 chaldrons, ſubject to a duty of 
only 1s. 2d. per chaldron ; at the ſame time that our coaſtin 
trade pays $5. 9d. ; and that the duties paid in the metropolis 
of England amount to 9s. 3d. A revenue of eee * 
raiſed in this kingdom on coals : Ireland, however, pays no 
more than 17,900]. for the duties on all that we ſupply to 
ber: and an Iriſh duty is levied in Dublin of 18. 9d. per ton, 
with the exemption only of ſuch coals as may be uſed to pro- 
my againſt us the rival manufaQures of glaſs and refined 

ugar. | | 
Other products, ſuch as allum, bark, bar-iron, hops, lead, 
and ſalt, are ſubject to ſimilar remarks ; they go free from 
this country, and pay conſiderable duties in Ireland, __ 

The average revenue raiſed'in Ireland on Britiſh produdds 
and manufactures is 194,000l. he revenue raiſed in Great 


Britain on Iriſh products and manufactures is 10,850. 


I ſhall now, my Lords, proceed to examine how far the 
ſame liberal ſyſtem prevails reſpeQing the exports from Ire, 


1 
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I admit, that on ſome articles of manufacture our protect- 
ing duties are nearly prohibitory. But I venture to aſſert, that 
the entire abolition of all thoſe duties would, in the preſent 
relative circumſtances of Ireland; have no effect whatever. — 
If, indeed, the two kingdoms were blended in their legiſlatures 
and intereſts, ſo as to eſtabliſh, between the oppoſite ſides of 
St. George's Channel, the ſame ſort of connection, intereſt, 
and intercourſe, which now ſubſiſts between the oppoſite 
banks of the Humber or the Thames, I willingly believe, 
that the gradual extenſion of Engliſh capital, and the gradual 
interchange. of workmen, would transfer to Ireland a full 
participation not only in the woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures, but in many other branches of employment. The 
credit and capital, which are now pent up within Great Bri- 
tain, would then deſcend like water to a level, and diffuſe 
themſelves equally over both kingdoms. There is nothing in 
ſuch an operation, when maturely arranged and prepared, 
which ought not to ſatisfy thoſe, on the one hand, who dread 
the removal of their wealth to a. country where taxes are 
comparatively low; or thoſe, on the other hand, who affect 
to dread an increaſed taxation. The virtual and gradual 
equalizing of burdens, as well as of benefits, is implied in 
all theſe ſtatements, and would be accompliſhed by an united, 
wile, and provident legiſlature, without any ſhock to the in- 
tereſts of either contracting party. 

In the mean time, it cannot have eſcaped your Lordſhips“ 
obſervation, that the duties alluded to are on articles which 
we are exporting in conſiderable quantities to Ireland, ſuch 
as woollens, cottons, and leather manufactured. Let it alſo 
be remarked, that our woollens are ſubje in Ireland, on a 
fair average value of the whole export, to about 54 per cent. 
ad valorem ; and yet the Iriſh market takes our woollens to 
the amount of 686,000]. a-year. | 
Our cotton goods pay a duty in the Iriſh ports of gl.-18s 5d. 
per cent, ad valorem ; yet the value of our cottons imported 
into Ireland is about 70,c00l. a-year. "Hite 

But the inſtance of leather manufactured and tanned is ſtill 
more remarkable. We bring the chief raw material from 
Ireland, charged there with an export duty, and we prepare 
it and ſend it back to Ireland, to the. annual amount of 
152, oool. It is ſubject to an import duty, paid there, of 
nearly 10 per cent. ad valerem. We are, nevertheleſs, able 
to enter into competition with Ireland, even in her own mar- 
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ket, though ſhe poſſeſſes the raw material, and though we ſup- 
ply her with tanner's bark free ot all duty. | 

I will not detain your Lordſhips farther in the diſcuſſion 
of articles which, it is evident, would not be ſent us even if 
all the duties were removed. TI think it ſufficient to have 
ſhewn, that the exiſtence of thoſe duties is in effect no excep- 
tion to the liberality of our general ſyſtem. \ 

There are, however, ſome products and manuſactures 
which !reland is able to ſupply to a conſiderable extent. 

The-cattle and proviſions, furniſhed annually by Ireland 
to Great Britain, amount to no leſs a ſum than two millions 
ſterling annually. A duty too, producing about 30, oool. 
is charged in Ireland on that whole export: and yet, we pro- 
hibit in time of peace the admiſſion of proviſions from other 


countries, and do not even permit the United States of 


America to ſend proviſions to our iflands and fiſheries. I do 


not wiſh, at preſent, to examine the policy of theſe excluſive 


encouragements, nor whether it may be a detriment to our 
own agriculture to import Iriſh proviſions duty free. The 
quantity purchaſed by us is apparently large, and ſuch as at 
firſt ſight might ſeem difficult to be replaced, if ever the chan- 
nel of ſupply ſhould be ſuddenly checked. But when it is 
conſidered in the ſcale of our general conſumption, its im- 
portance is much diminiſhed. I find, for inſtance, that all 
the beef which we take from Treland, including what is fur- 
niſhed for our fleets, is leſs than one-third of what is an- 
nually ſold in Smithfield. | 
The only other article of Triſh products, imported by us 
to any conſiderable amount, is that of oats, which may be 
ſtated at 200,000l. ſterling. ; : 
I now come, my Lords, to the exported manufaCtures of 
Ireland, which are nearly comprized in the ſingle article of 
linen. | am content to take the valuation as it is given in the 
papers before us (1s 5d per yard) though I believe it to be 
below the the true average price. It appears, then, by the 
accounts on your table, that, in the three laſt years, the 
annual import of Iriſh linens (being thirty-feven millions of 
yards) amounted to 2,600,000l. to which may be added 


linen-yarn, the valuation of which was 243,000]. 


If any of your Lordthips happen to be in poſſeſſion of the 
accounts of the Iriſh Cuſtom-haoiſe, you will find that the 
annual export of Triſh linens,” to all the world, is there ſtated 
At about forty millions of yards, and that ſeven-eighrths of 
the-whole, or thirty five millions, are taken by Great Britain 
and her colonies. Such is the quantity and propoxtion im- 


ported 
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ported for Britiſh conſumption, free of duty, and under favour 
of a protecting duty equal to 25 per cent. impoſed on the 
linen of all other countries land whatever part of that 
quantity is not conſumed in England, is exported to other 
countries by the aid of Britiſh credit and of a Britiſh bounty. 
How far this ſyſtem may be beneficial to England ; whe- 
ther the duties on linens from the continent, with a total ex- 
emption in favour of Ireland have tended to increafe the re- 
{tra nts in foreign countries upon our manutattures; and 
whether, if the Ruſſian and German linens were leſs diſcou- 
raged by us, a larger demand for our woollens and cottons 
would not take place in return; are queſtions of great mo- 
ment, which I am not now ſolicitous to diſculs. The bene- 
ficial effects of ſuch a ſyſtem, with reſpect to Ireland at leaſt, 
are not equivocal, and may be traced in the printed Report 
of the late Board of Trade in 1780. It appears, in that Re- 
port, that the linen manufactures of Ireland have been gra- 
dually raiſed to their preſent flouriſhing ſtate, and are ſtill 
Tiling in proſperity, ſolely by the operation and effect of Bri- 
tiſh care and encouragement. The import into Great 
Britain, in 1743, when the preſent ſyſtem commenced was 
6,418,000 yards; in 1773, it was 17,876,000 yards; in 
705 21, o, oo yards; and 1798, 37, ooo, oco yards. 
The export with bounty, in 1743, was 40, yards ; in 
7755 2,832,000 yards; and in 1798, 6, 400, ooo yards. 
he foreign linens, in 1743, were three-fourths of our 
whole import; at preſent, they are only: one-fourth. - _ 
But here, my Lords, I think it juſt and neeeſſary to re- 
mark, that by our actual ſyſtem we are ſubjeAing ourſelves 
to one of two diſadvantages; either to an increaſe of price 
equal to about 25 per cent. on the value, which falls on the 
conſumer; or, to a preportionate loſs of revenue : and that 
the amount (being 25 per cent. on 2, Goo, oool.) is in either 
caſe 650,000]. A | 
For, a moment's reflection will ſnew, that if the foreign 
linens, charged as they are with a duty of 25 per cent. can 
come into competition with the Irith, which are duty free, 
thoſe ſame foreign manufadures would ſoon be able to ſupply 
all our demand, and might be conſumed at 25 per cent, below 
the preſent price, if they were relieved from duty as the 
Iriſh are. On the other hand, the lriſh linens, if ſubjected 
to the foreign duties, mult either be- furniſhed by Ireland at 
25 per cent. below their preſent price, or be driven out of 
the markęt. In this latter caſe, too, an addition of 650,000]. 
would be made to our revenue ; unleſs, indeed, the encou- 
| | ragement 
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ragement which ſuch a change might give to our home-made 
linens ſhould occaſion a decreaſe in the general import. 

Such are the effects of our liberality towards Ireland in 

this important manufacture, which conſtitutes in value near- 
ly one-half of the Iriſh exports to all the world. And there 
now lies on that table a Bill, which we are paſling, to con 
tinue our bounties on Iriſh linens. And yet, a few weeks 
ago, the following phraſes were gravely addreſſed, by an 
eminent perſon, to the county of Louth. 

In truth, I ſee much danger, and a probable decreaſe 
of our trade and manufactures, from the meaſure of a Le- 
giſlative Union, and I cannot conceive any advantage to 
them from it.” | | 

„If the linen manufacture reſts at all on any compact, 
that compact was made with the Iriſh Parliament, the ex- 
tinction of which takes away a ſecurity we had found ade- 
quate, and leaves it without the protection of its natural 
guardians, who, by their vigilance, their regulations, and 
their bounties, have more than doubled its exports within a 
few years. As an Iriſhman, then, I ſhould oppoſe the 
meaſure.” : | 

I know nothing of the compact here alluded to; and I am 
unable to annex any ſenſe to the word “ extinction, as ap- 
plied to the projected Union of the two legiſlatures. But I 
perfectly underſtand, and know, that the annual importation 
of Iriſh linens, to the amount of nearly three millions ſter- 
ling, is a ſort of monopoly given to Ireland in the Britiſh 
market ; and that the exiſtence and continuance of that 
monopoly do not depend on the vigilance, regulations, and 
bounties, of the Iriſh Parliament, but on our liberality, our 
regulations, and our bounties, and are intirely ſubject to the 
gratuitous favour, goodwill, and diſpenſations, of the Britiſh 
Parliament. | | 7 | 
It will alſo be obvious, to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, 

that if Ireland has obtained and enjoyed theſe advantages, 
through the indulgence of the Brtitiſh ſeparate legiſlature, in 
deſpite of any ſpirit of rivalſhip or jealouſy, ſhe will be more. 
likely to encreaſe than to forfeit them, when ſhe ſhall be 
Incorporated as a part of the ſame kingdom, and when Iriſh 
repreſentatives ſhall form a proportion of the united Par- 
- liament. 3 
| In addition to the indulgences which I have deſcribed, we 
have given to Ireland many privileges for the encouragement, / 
of her filherics. We have alſo relaxed the whole ſyſlem of 
| | | dur 
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our navigation laws, and permit the produce of our colonies 
to be imported to us through the Iriſh ports. I do not lay 
much ſtreſs on the probable benefits of theſe conceſſions, 
They were, indeed, ſolicited as of great importance, But 
Ireland, nevertheleſs, continues to be ſupplied through Great 
Britain not only with fiſh, to the amount of 113,000]. an- 
nually; ſhe alſo receives rum, ſugars, indigo, and tobacco, cir- 
cuitouſly, (and with all the expence of landing, warehouſing, 
re-ſhipping, commiſſion, &c.) to the annual amount of more 
than 500,000l. at the ſame time that her direct importation 
of theſe articles is valued at not more than 140, oool. a year, 
Nor will ſhe ever be able to avail herſelf of our conceſſions, 
without the aid of Britiſh capital and confidence, which can 
only be obtained by Union. Hitherto there hardly exiſts an 
inſtance of any conſiderable Britiſh houſe engaged in Ireland 
in Iriſh partnerſhip. ; | 

The genera) reſults are, that of the whole amount of Iriſh 
exports to all the world, about eight-ninths are ſent to Great 
Britain and to Britiſh dependencies; that of the exports 
from Ireland to Great Britain amounting in value to 
5,600,000. nearly the whole is received in our ports free 
of duty, but is ſubject to export duties in Ireland, and con- 
tributes there to her local revenue as a charge impoſed on 
our conſumption. On the other hand, that what we ſend to 
Ireland, is about a tenth only of our whole export ; that 
about two-fifths of what is ſo ſent to Ireland, conſiſt of foreign 
articles exported free of duty. That though the intire trade 
of Ireland with this country is about one-ninth of our whole 
commerce, the revenue received upon it, inſtead of being 
one-ninth of our cuſtoms, is leſs than the 14oth part. For 
example, that [reland pays only 47,500l. in duties of cuſ- 
toms upon the whole of her. trade with us, at the ſame 
time that we are receiving from qther nations in cuſtoms 
6, 8 50, oool. and even from that ſmall amount of 47, Fool. 
we pay on the average about 35, oool. a year in bounties on 
Iriſh linens. | | 

But it is not merely that the imports from Ireland are 
free of duty here. What we export to Ireland is highly 
charged by her. She accordingly raiſed annually on her trade 
with Great Britain and the Britiſh dependencies, by the aver- 
age of the laſt three years, a revenue of 622,000]. of which 
fins 194, oool. were levied on Engliſh products and manu- 
factures. The duties which ſhe levies annually on her whole 
trade with all other parts amount to about 209,000]. « 
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And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe encouragements, Ire- 

land, with a population equal, perhaps, to one-third of the 

Britiſh population, has a trade equal to not more than one- 

ninth of the trade of Great Britain. 

And, laſtly, that the ſmall and difproportionate commerce 

which ſhe poſſeſſes is almoſt intirely dependant on Britiſh ge- 

nefolity, and on laws made in Great Britain. | 
My Lords, there is a well known line, 


Ithec commemoratio 


Duaſs exprobatis eft immemoris benefict. 


I mention it merely to deprecate and diſclaim the applica- 
tion of it. "The ſtatement which I this day ſubmit to your 
Lordſhips is not given grudgingly, nor for the purpoſe of 
conveying either reproach or menace. It is my ſincere wiſh 
neither to irritate nor to alarm; but to conciliate, and, if 
poſſible, to convince. — 4 | 

It would be idle to imagine, that in a Britiſh Parliament, 
this great queſtion can be debated, with flattery, and com- 
plaiſance, and reſerves, and on Iriſh intereſts only. The 
people of Ireland ought not to be kept in ignorance that nu- 
merous and eſſential benefits are conferred on them without 
reciprocity : but that thoſe benefits, without Union, remain 
liabie, on any eventual diſagreement, to a ſudden exploſion 
with the utter ruin of all the Iriſh intereſts dependent on 
trade and manufactures. _ + \ 

I have not heſitated to diſplay theſe truths to our own ma- 
nufacturers and merchants ; becauſe J know it to be their 
wiſh, as it always has. been mine, to extend to Ireland, even 
without Union, every acceſhon of proſperity that be made 
compatible with our own, well Being and ſecurity. If, in- 
deed, it ſhould ever appear; tÞat Ireland were ſcekiug ſtrength 
at our expence, in order to make that ſtrength operate to the 
weakening of the Britiſh empire, then and then only would 
the manufacturers and merchants object loudly to the ſyſtem 
of gratuitous concefſions ; and then, and only then, would I 
join my voice to theirs. 5 

And ſurely it cannot be either unfriendly or ungenerous to 
point out to the party obliged the means of giving both per- 
manency and effect to the benefits which are conferred. Can 
rhe ſuperior country be expected to enrich, beyond certain 
limits, the inferior, without having ſome ſecurity that the 
wealth, and ſtrength, and reſources of the one may be conſi- 
dered as the wealth, ſtrength, and xeſources of the other. Or 

; a ; 1S 


— 
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is it zo be expeRed that capitals and commercial credit hall 
: be transferred to a country ſtruggling under an anomalous, 

incompetent, and diſturbed government, and maintainihgia 
claim of right to adopt at auy time adverſe connections and 
intereſts? Nothing leſs than Union can ſatisfy theſe queſ- 
tions. We cannot reſt on the flimſy and undefined proteſta- 
tion ſo often repeated, and ſo imperfectly realized, that 
« the affections of Ireland are unalienable, and that both 
kingdoms ſhall ſtand and fall fall together.” Let the Union 
take place, and all commercial diſtiactions, and all political 
jealouſies will be annihilated : for there can be no competi- 
tion between the two parts of the ſame kingdom, having in- 
corporated intereſts directed by one legiſlature. | 

Theſe reaſonings are not new; in the diſcuſſion between 
the Scotch and Engliſh Commiſſioners under Charles II.“ it 
was admitted by the Scots, that without Union, they could 
have no pretenſions to commercial privileges, beyond what 
might be given to any alien power ; and that all indulgences 
enjoyed whilſt the two nations remained ſeparate, muſt, in 
in their nature, be ſubject to Engliſh controul and to Engliſh 
Jaws. And it was then alſo particukwrly ſtated, that if 
Ireland poſſeſſed any advantages in the Engliſh: trade, they 
depend ſolely on her being bound by Engliſh laws; or b 
the. laws made in Ireland, but by originating in the Engli 
Privy Council. BP | e 
What then, my Lords, are the multiplied and ineſtimable 
benefits which our Addreſs and Propoſitions hold out to Ire- 
land? The preſervation of her actual advantages, the ex- 
tenſion of capitals, the increaſed employment of her peogꝑle, 
withhe conſequent cultivation and ſoftening of their minds 


and mantiers;, and, above all, the introduction of a middle 


claſs, one of the great wants of Iteland, and the moſt im- 
portant link of ſeeurity between the higheſt and loweſt or- 
ders. Still leaving to her the ſame conſtitution, the ſame 
liberties, the ſame laws, and the ſame privileges, that ſhe 
enjoys at preſent. N eee | 

We do not, however, propoſe this meaſure as calculated 
at once to diſpel the cloud of foreign war and domeſtic treas 
ſons, which has ſo long darkened the Iriſh atmoſphere... Un- 
doubtegdly the Union of the two countries might tend to cor- 
rec the peſtilemial exhalations which prevail. But that 

„ 


gSee the Report lately printed by Mr. Bruce, and the State Papers 
which are annexed to it, No. 36 and No. 40. . 
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effect would be gradual, and perhaps flow. I look rather to 
the effect which will be produced on à return of peace. Ite- 
land would then be governed as the reſt of the Britiſh Empire 
is governed 3 a new order of things would take place; and 
the manners, principles, and opinions of the two iſlands 
would at laſt be aſfimilated. Can it, my Lords, be offenſive | 
to add, that Ireland ought to feel an honourable pride in be- 
ing invited to an Union with all thoſe bleſſings of induſtry, 
ſes 35 and law, which have rendered Great Britain the glory 
and bulwark of civil ſociety, and have ſecured to her the envy. 
and admiration of the world? | PP 12 
And here | ſhall cloſe; truſting that with fairneſs and 
moderation I have urged what occurs to me, in ſupport of a 
meaſure which, in the emphatical words of the King's meſ- 
ſage, may beſt tend to improve and perpetuate a connection 
eſſential for the common ſecurity of the two kingdoms, and 
to augment and conſolidate the ſtrength, power, and reſources, 
of the Britiſh Empire.” | | | 
We know that this meaſure is dreaded by the revolutioniſts 
of the day: we have feen that the ſeparation of the two 
kingdoms is the firſt object of the unprineipled and implaca- 
ble nation which is making a wild and cruet war on the li- 
berties of mankind. The ſeparation alſo of Scotland from 
England was in like manner ſought in the very beginning of 
this conteſt. © We rejoice (ſaid the Society of Iriſhmen in 
Dublin to their Delegates in Scotland, in 1792) that the 
Scots do not conſider themſelves gs merged and melted down 
into another country, and that, in the great queſtion to which 
our addreſs alludes, they are ſtill in Scotland.” * ' 
The Revolutionary Committee of Nine, aſſembled in 
Dublin on the gth April, 1795, expreſſed themſelves in the 
ſame ſpirit, by a reſolution, „ collectively and individually 
to eſiſt even their own emancipation, if made to depend on 
the fatal meaſure of Union with the Siſter Kingdom.“ 
My Lords, in this awful period of crimes and calamities, 
amidſt the ſubverſion of ſtates and empires, and when the whole 
ſyſtem of human affairs ſeems to be convulſed and endangered, 
the great and glorious fabric of Britiſh liberty ſtands unmoved 
and unſhaken. We offer to Ireland the full participation of 
our happineſs and ſecurity. And unleſs Providence-ſhall have 
withdrawn from her all mercy and protecting influence; un- 
Teſs the diſpenſations are to be ſuch as to number her among · 
Report of Committee of Secrecy, p. 12. 
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the wrecks of nations, ſhe will gladly and gratefully receive 
our offer, and will become an intregal part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 1 ie 00 
There remains ons point, my Lords, on which, before 1 
ſit down, 1 muſt ſay a tew.;words. Some of the noble Lords 
who ſeemed to oppoſe. the meaſure of Union, have been 
pleaſed to talk much, though ſomewhat igdefinitely, reſpect- 
ing what is moſt improperly termed, Catholic Emancipation, 
I am not diſpoled to follow them into the entanglements of a 
diſcuſſion in which I ſee no poflible good, and much poſſible 
miſchief. Nor is ſuch diſcuſſion now neceſſary. Our fifth 
and eighth Reſolutions are clear and intelligible, and do not 
ſeem either to require or to admit any amendment. It has 
long been my opinion, that whatever may be the indulgences, 
whether more or leſs limited, to the Catholics in England; 
the meaſure of thoſe indulgences ought to guide our dif- 
cretion with reſpect to the Catholics in Ireland. I am of 
opinion, that ſuch a rule is beſt calculated for the . 
happineſs, and true intereſts, of both perſuaſions. I ſincerely 
lamenied the abrupt and wide departure from that rule in 
1793. But I will not look with an unavailing regret to what 
muſt now be conſidered as irrevocable. And I rejoice that 
aur future adherence to that rule muſt be one of the many 
important conſequences of a Legiſlative Union. _ 
The Biſbap of Landaff ſaid, he could but feel anxious, leaſt 
it might be conſidered in an unfavourable light, that a retired 
churchman, ſo little in the habit of interfering in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of public queſtions as he was, ſhould ſtand up and deliver 
his ſentiments, on a ſubject that had already occaſioned ſo 
much debate, and been treated with ſo much eloquence ; he 


feared, therefore, that what he might have to offer to their 


Lordſhips on the occaſion might be regarded only as the dull 
repetition of ne toldtale. But though leſs now than at any 
period of his life, inclined to mingle in political diſcuſſions he 
felt himſelf impelled to crave the indulgence of their Lord- 
ſhips, and to ſpeak out, without fear, and without courting the 
favour of any man, or ſet of men Whatever. He would therefore 
ſhortly ſtate the ſentiments he entertained upon a queſtion 
which he contemplated as the greateſt in magnitude and im- 
portance that ever engaged their Lordſhips' deliberation. The 
ſubject was not one to which his attention had now been 
called for the firſt time, it was a ſubject which he had long 
maturely deliberated upon, and deeply contemplated; his 
opinion was conſequently not haſtily taken up, nor had he 
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formed his judgment from ſudden or brief conſideration, 
The late Duke of Rutland, , whoſe'memory he held in the 
higheſt reſpect, was aceuſtomed to honour him with his con- 
dence, and to correſpond with him upon political affairs, 
When that nobleman was employed in lrelahd in a diſtin- 
gaiſhed ſituation, he wrote to him reſpecting the Iriſh pro- 
poſitions, which the Duke declared he approved, thoug they 
Wwore abandoned in conſequence of the diſlike the lriſh Par- 
lViament entertained to fome of their regulations. So early as 
that period,-the Biſhop. ſaid; he told his Grace that both he 
and his friend, the Miniſter, would immortalize themſelves 
if, inſtead of the propoſitions, they could carry into effect, 
by honourable means, and upon equitable terms, a Union 
between the two countries. The anſwer of the noble Duke 
he well recollected, and it was remarkable. He ſaid that, 
The man who ſhould venture to bring forward à propoſal 
of ſuch a nature at that time, would be tarred and feusbered. 
Whether the repugnance to the meaſure of a Legiſlative 
Union, which this anſwer ſuppoſes to have exiſted, prevailed 
in the nation at large, or was confined to the leading men of 
the country (which he partly ſuſpected) he did not know, 
nor was it now of importance to enquire With reſpe& to 
the great policy, however, of the queſtion itſelf, his opinion 
had not been formed raſhly or recently, but maturely and 
diſpaſhonately, when his mind was not diſturbed by the pro- 
ſpect of ſurrounding dangers, nor heated with animoſity 
againſt rebellion. The ſentiments he now entertained were 
the reſult'of deliberate reflect ion and fair enquiry. Nor was 
He altogether unacquainted with ſubjects of this nature. His 
life, from ſeventeen to ſixty-one, had been ſpent, he hoped, 
not quite unuſefully in the acquiſition of ſcience and the in- 
veſtigation of truth. Incidentally too his attention had been 
directed to the examination of political ſubjects, and this at 
leaſt a retired churchman might be allowed to fay, that all 


his politeal ſpeculations had been directed to public utility, 
and had flowed from an ynbiafſed mind. By theſe views and 
theſe intentions he till was guided in the opinions which he 
now delivered. There were many, he admitted, who might 

_ underſtand the ſubject better, though there were none who 
could prohounce a more ſincere opinion. Nor was he alto- 
gether ignorant of the points by which the underſtanding 
Was to be guided. He was able to form a clear and de- 

| termined judgment for the regulation of his conduct, nor 
ſhould he be deterfed from freely expreſſing his * | 
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by the temporary unpopulatity with which the queſtion of 
Union was connected in Ireland. His decided opinion then 
was; that a Legiſlative Union would be more beneficial te 
Ireland than it would be to this country, though it would be 
greatly beneficial to both. It would enrich Ireland, ahd 
would not impoveriſh Great Britain. The conſolidation 
of Ireland with this country would render it the ſtrongeſt 
Empire in Eufope. If the lands in Great Britain and lreſand 
were cultivated, as he was convinced in the event of a Union 
they would be, they would maintain a populatioh of thirty 
millions, ſix millions of which capable of bearing arms; and 
this population, in caſe of neceſſity, could afford one million 
to be in arms, without diſtreſſing agriculture, manufactukes, 
Vr commerce. With the power of exerting ſuch a military 
force, with a navy extended in vigour and reſources, with the 
energy and ſpirit inſpired by a free conſtitution ; 'what could 
ſuch an Empire have to fear from all Europe combined? 
Then we might with ſafety deſpiſe the politics of the Conti. 
nent, and, without. contributing our forces or our wealth, 
allow the Princes of Europe to ſettle among themſelves the 
equilibrium of deſpotic power, while conſcious of the bleſ- 
ſings of liberty, we muſt lament that deſpotiſm ſhould any 
where exiſt. The ſubject of a Union involved ſo many dif- 
ferent points, that to do jaſtice to them all, would require'a 
diſcuſſion that would far exceed the limits of a ſhort debate. 
There were two or three queſtions, however, on which he 
ſhould make a few brief remarks. Among other objeAions 
to a Legiſlative Union, doubts have been ſtarted whether the 
Iriſh Parliament had a right to vote its own extinction, and 
ne objection, if well founded, applied equally to the Britiſh 
Parliament. Volumes might be written on the queſtion, and 
it would ſtill remain undecided, unleſs the 3 on which 
it was to be decided were previouſly agreed upon. The queſ- 
tion involyed this point. What was the quantity of power, and 
the quality of the truſt confided to Parliament? This, doubt- 
leſs, was a queſtion on which unanimity could not be expeCt- 
ed, but upon it depended the folution of the difficulty reſpect- 
ing the rights and competency of Parliament. The queſtion 
of right he had no objection to diſcuſs. Right and obliga- 
tion were correlative terms, for if men did not know what 
was right, they could not underſtand what conſtituted obli- 
gation. The next point was the ſituation and claims of the 
Catholics. Some contended, that as they formed the moſt 
numerous claſs of the community, they had a right to 1 
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kind of eccleſiaſtical eſtahliſnment, and to be freed from. 

litical diſabilities. This point, however, was rendered 
more difficult by the diſtribution of property, which was in 
the! hadds off ſmall minority, Who would have no intereſt, 
and would detive no benefit from ſuch eſtabliſument. The 
point: was of great delicacy and importance, but, far from 
lay ing it out of view, the ſooner it was agitated the better. 
This much he would ſay in reference to the ſubject when 
it might be diſcuſſed, that nothing could ever be expedient 
that was not juſt and lawful ; but at the ſame time many 


things were juſt and lawful that might nos be expedient. 


In the mean time he would recommend to both parties, to 
Proteſtant and Catholic, the advice of a father of the church 
on another occaſion, that both ſhould give up little things 
in; order to ſecure great ones, tranquillity and peace. 'The 
third point was one upon which it would be difficult for all 
the proſpective wiſdom: in the world to form an accurate 
judgment. It was aſked, what would be the change intro- 
duced by the incorporation of ſo many Iriſn Members into 
the Parliament of this country ?—This, and many other 
queſtions, might be diſcuſſed at length, were this the proper 
ſtage for the conſideration of theſe details, and were be not 
perſuaded that thoſe on Whom the deciſion of them depen ucd 
did not need any aid from him to guide them in the courſe 
they were to purſue. He was unwilling too to obtrude his 
opinions upon their Lordſhips, particularly as he did not 
affect the character of a ſtateſman; a character, however, 
for Which, in its proper ſenſe, he entertained the higheſt re- 
ſpect, but which, honourable as it was, might not be dee med 
table to that of a retired churchman, In Ireland, the 
queſtion had been decided on three grounds, Some con- 
- tended that an Union would ſecure the tranquillity and the 
proſperity of lreland, and in the ſentiments of thoſe he fully 
cohcurred. Others there were who; admitted the neceſſity 
of a connexion between the two countries, but were | averſe 
to Union, as inconſiſtent with the intereſts and proſperity of. 
Ireland. This opinion had been maintained by ſo many, 
men of great ability and proved integrity, that he was almoſt 
led to diſttuſt his own judgment. There was one ſimple 
mode of reaſoning, however, which he ſhould ould oppoſe to 


their elaborate arguments. Surely if connexion was ſo- 
neceſſary, Ihe cloſer that connexion between the two coun- 
tries avas drawn, the mare advantage it was likely to pro- 
diate? He did not underſtand zhat here in theſe two paliti 5 by 


08 
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cal bodies the phyſical law obtained; by) Which after two! 
bodies were atttacted to a certain degree, repulſiow Was 
certain to enfue; The link which now-held*the/two/roun= 
tries together was very imperfect, as had been-ſhewn fo ably: 


by a noble Lord, (Lord Grenville) on à former ' ocexfions 


At preſent the link' was the fameneſs of one of the branches 
of the Legiſtature in both. This link, by what had been 
foreſeen and what was unforeſeen, might be endangered, 
and the intereſts of Ireland might be expoſed to hazard x 
but when three parts of the Legiſlature of Ireland were in 
corporated with the Legiſlature of this country, the failure: 
of the link was impoſſible, except in an event which it was 
dreadful even to contemplate—the abſolute deſtrution-of 
the whole Government and Conſtitution, Perhaps, how- 
ever, he might be mifted by the uſe of the expreſſion Britiſh 
connexion, and might not fufficiently underſtand the ſenſe in 
which it was employed by thoſe who admitted its importance. 
Did it mean that our manufactures and commerce ſhould be 
crippled to promote thofe of Ireland? No; the Iriſh were too 
generous to require ſuch a ſacrifice. Did it mean that Great 
Britain ſhould ſpend; her laſt guinea in armament te protect 
and defend Ireland from foreign and domeſtic enemies with - 
out deriving any return of advantage? Did it mean, that 
| while England was at war with Spain, France, or any other 
State, Irelaud ſhould be at liberty to continue at peace, and 
to refuſe to contribute any ſupplies to maintain a conteſt 
. with the enemies of this country ? Surely this was not the 
connexion that was acknowledged to be fo neceſſary. What 
then was to be this connexion? If it was that the two 
countries, in a common ſtruggle, ſhould exert their common 
ſtrength for their mutual defence: there ſhould be not mere- 
ly a coincidence, but an indentity of Government; there 
ſhould be the reciprocation of benefits, a mutual ſentiment 
of inſeparable intereſt 3 the two countries ſhould be like the 
arms of the man body — not employed to ſtrike and annoy 
each other, but ready to de exerted Wich vigour in a co - 
mon cauſe if this waz the nature of the Britiſh connexion 
which it was wiſhed to preſerve, it differed from Union 
only in being leſs efficient to mutual defence, and: leſs cal- 
culated to promote the particular intereſts of Lreland ic There 
were ſome too who thought that the eonnexioꝶ with Eng- 
land was altogether hoſtile to the intereſts and prôſperity of 
Ireland. He would not ſay that every man Wh held ſuch 
a ſpeculative opinion was a rebel ànd u traitor; but he could 

: p | | - | i not 
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not help gonſidering it as extremely prepoſterous, and cer- 
tainly it was, utterly defective in one great feature of wiſdom 


—that of foreſight, Ireland, as a ſhoot from the ſtem of 


Great Britain, had. brought forth fruit, but as a ſeparate plant 


it would neither. flrike its roots downward, nor ſpread its 


branches above; it would bear no fruit for at leaſt an hun- 
dred years... It muſt either be ſhaded by the Rritiſh oak, or 
it muſt be poiſoned by the peſtilential vapour-of the tree of 
Frengh liberty—that tree which has brought forth no fruit 
but the apples of Sodom, bitter to the talte, but deſtruQive 


to the conſtitution. It would be happy for the world if great 


ſlates would allow the ſmaller ones to enjoy their independ- 


_ ence unmoleſted ; but this, in the preſent ſtate of mankind, 
was more to be wiſhed than expected. As this was not the 


caſe, however, Ireland could not ſtand alone. In the preſent 
ſtate of Europe ſhe mult be united either to England or to 
France. Even were ſhe at liberty to chuſe (without with- 
drawing as, ſituated and connected with Great Britain as ſhe 


is ſhe now mult, her allegiance to his Majeſty) to whichof theſe 


e ſhould connect herſelf, could ſhe heſitate? United to 


Britain, ſhe would be a beautiful, vigorous, well-looking 
limb—united to France, ſhe would be a meagre, ſhrivelled, 


miſerable, and ſtinted branch, cut off wheneyer the caprice 


or the circumſtance of her aſſociate demanded the ſacrifice. 
F ully convinced then of the beneficial tendency of the mea- 
ſure, he looked forward with ſatisfaction to the change it 
would produce in Ireland. Engliſh capital would ſeek em- 


heir bogs would be converted into fields covered with 
iling. harveſts—their barren mountains would be covered 
with cattle ; mines would be wrought, and canals would 
unite the moſt diſtant parts of the country ; their old ſources 
af wealth would be extended, and ne ones would be 7 70 
aut, and the inhabitants of Ireland, now poor, idle, and diſ- 


Ther b in Ireland, and diffuſe improvement and wealth, 


FE e be rendered rich, induſtrious, and happy. 
Th 


is change. be could. nor _liye to ſee, for improvements fo 


| extenſive, under the malt favourable circumſtances, mult. be 


je work of time, bur poſlezity yould.bleſs rhe wiſdom am 


flirraneſs of the legiſlature of two countries which, turned in- 


to effect ſo great plan, and generoully ſuperior to partial 
views and elch conſiderations, coaleſced into one 1 
mutual inzereſts of both. An end ſo deſirable, howeyer, 
qught 49. be proſecuted only by honourable. means. Union 


was in the nature of 8 Santract, or rather it was à con. 


tract 


\ 


— 
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contract of dhe highieſt kind, and it ĩs af the eflence Gf A con- 
tract that it ſhould be founded upon free conſent, g 
from a perſuaſion of utility. He was afzaid that Leland 
was not yet perſuaded of the advantages ſhe ſhauld defive 
from it, nor had ſhe taken that c enſive view of the 
ſubject which would be followed by her full conſent.» In this 
.caſe it was the condu@ worthy of this Nation and the Patlia- 


ment of this Country to purſue ile courſe it had now Aon - 


ed; to ſhew that we are not actuated by any narfow and fel- 
ſiſh views ; to hem that we diſdain to amploy any currupt 
influence to obtain from gratitude, for favor, or dan 
of advantage, that, concurrence which ought to be the reſult 
of conviction. At the ſame time we aught 10 deprecate all 
oppoſition ariſing from partial views, local intereſts, ſelſiſn 
conſiderations, or What, with liberal minds, may have 
weight no leſs powerful, the love of popular applauſe; we 
ougbt to ſhew that we reſpect the independence of the Ariſh 
Parliament, and that we are ready to acquieſce in that deci- 
ſton, Which, after due deliberation, it ſhall embrace. Such 

alope i is the courſe ſuited to the high character of the Britiſh 
Nation, and ſuch indeed the courſe h Parliament has 
avowed its determination to follow. is proceeding alone 
was conſonant to eternal juſtice, to the dignity of the coun- 
try, futed to conciliate the affections of the Lich. a high ſpi- 
tited, but at the ſame time a warm hearted people. Thus 
much he had ſaid, no leſs in violence to his oαN˖ inclination 
than perhaps in treſpaſſing on their Lordſhips' patience; but 
on a ſubject ſo intereſting and important, he felt himſelf 
compelled to ſpeak his ſentiments, on a meaſure) in chic was 
involved every thing dear to men and tofathers of families. 
MWe were now engaged in a conteſt with an enemy, to reſiſt 
whom all our firmneſs and energy were required. France 
was ſupported in every country but our own, no leſs by the 


ſword han by her peſtilent doctrines, andiby the corrupt am- 


bition of the deſperate. Armed with theſe inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction ſhe went on, ſpreading deſolation wherever ſhe ap- 
peared, cruſhing in the duſt equally all civil government, 
.and;a}lecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment. When he contemplated 

this-hideoas monſter at a diſtance, it was with horror; near, 
he viewed-it/with-anxiety, but without deſpondence, truſt- 


ing mat under the protection of Providence, this country 


would be ahle to meet the danger. No human means, how- 


ber the Was convincetl, Nen contribute more to this end 
| 3 II. 1799. 4B 2 than 


to my own capacity, as well as to the meaſure of 3 


Countries, that there ſhould 
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than a liberal; free, and equitable Ive: Vous between | 
(the es countries/! oh 
Lord Minto ſaid; my Lords, i in yielin to the de which, 
0 is natutal for every public man to feel, of delivering his 
- fentiments on this great queſtion, it could not be my inten- 


tion, at any period of the diſcuſſion,” to exhauſt, or even to 


touch on all the many and various points of this comprehen- 
ſive ſubject; and I muſt be yet leſs diſpoſed to ſuch an at- 
tempt in circumſtances ſo little favourable as the preſent, I 


mean after the talents, the learning, and the eloquence of 


two countries have preceded me, and have, indeed, left lit- 
tle for ſuch as me to glean, even in this vaſt and fertile field. 
I ſhall, therefore, confine my ſelf within bounds better ſuited 


_— can have any pretenſions to expect from your Lord- 
2 s; and ſhall content myſelf. with ſtating, as clearly, but 
deere as J am able, a few thoughts on the principal and 
leading topicks of this argument, eſpecially ſuch as have 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on my own judgment, and. 
have had the greateſt ſhare in determining the opinion 1 pro- 
Aol in favour of the propoſed meaſure.” | 
In deliberating on this queſtion, the firſt propoſition which 


— to impreſs itſelf on every mind, is the convenience, 


amounting indeed to a neceſſity, not merely for the advan- 
tage and benefit, but for the e and ſecurity of both 

ſiſt between Great Britain and 
Ireland, a cloſe and intimate connexion” of one deſcription 
or other. The moſt diſadvantageous ſitnation in which ei- 


ther country can be placed, is that of total diſconnexion.— 


Indeed when I ſay diſadvantageous, I certainly ſpeak too 
feebly. I mean that this condition would expoſe both coun- 
tries to the greateſt quantity and variety of evil, and oppoſe. 
the moſt inſurmountable barriers to national improvement 
and proſperity of any that can be imagined. Fundamental 
as this propoſition will be found in the argument, it is ne- 
vertheleſs one on which it is unneceſſary to dwell long. I 
find it, in the firſt place, conceded on all hands, and I think 
myſelf entitled to deim on this point a general or rather uni- 
verſal aſſent. For I preſume it will hardly be required of 
me, that I ſhould condeſcend to treat as an exception, wor- 
thy of notice, the opinions of thoſe who call themſelyes 
United Iriſhmen, or of thoſe other wretched men, whom the 


| e of mug n P -_ Oe brag: 3 ex- 
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poſed to the ſcorn and execration of à country which they 


diſgrace, nnder the title of United Engliſhmen; -* Theſe men 


— 


Ly 


called ſeparatiſt, than thoſe who have oppoſed the Union in 


may call themſelves by what names they pleaſe, Uhited/Ifiſh, 
or United Engliſhmen. In my language they can be known 
only by the appellation of French Iriſh, French Engliſh. 
They are merely partizans of the antient and inveterate 
enemy of their country. They are wedded to the intereſts 
of that enemy, and enliſted under his ſtandard. They are 


confederates in every deſperate and wicked project of a fo- 


reign ſtate, for the ſubjugation and ruin of their native land, 
and their opinions are entitled preciſely to the ſame degree of 
deference, that we ſhould pay to the ſentiments or withes of 
the French Directory itſelf, on a queſtion of Britiſh intereſt. 
I am, indeed, ſorry to learn, that theſe extremes either of 
deluſion or corruption, ſhould exiſt in a ſingle inſtance within 
the limits of this iſland: but ſince ſuch men are, I cannot 
but obſerve with ſatisfaction their hoſtility to every ſpecies 
of connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, and-moſt 
of all to that beſt and perfect 'connexion which is now in 
contemplation. For when I learn from France, and her 
worthy Iriſh and Engliſh affociates, that the preſent union 
between England and Scotland ſtands in the way of their 
fraternal views towards Great Britain, and that the union 
with Ireland is a death's blow to their hopes of annihilating 


the Britiſh empire, I cannot but accept this teſtimony: of 


the enemy, as the ſtrongeſt and beſt confirmation of the fa- 
your which I profeſs, towards the meaſure which they op- 
poſe. But I ſhall not be expected to argue with this kind of 
adverſary. We are engaged with them in a different fort/of 
controverſy, and it js the ima ratio alone that can ſettle the 
debate between us. With this exception, however, the ne- 
ceſſity of connexion is not only admitted, but warmly af- 
ſerted by all thoſe who have taken a part in the debate on 
this queſtion of Union, whether their judgments have been 
favourable or adverſe to the meaſure; and your Lordſhips 
know that there is no deſcription of perfons who have been 
more earneſt to diſclaim and abiure the character of what is 


Ireland, or in this country. 

But if it were not admitted, this propoſition is too obvi- 
ous to require much argument to prove it. A glance on the 
map, and a moment's reflection will ſatisfy us, that the 
affairs and intereſts of theſe two ſiſter iſlands are too much 


the the fame, in too many points of domeſtic and foreign 


"6D 2: concern, 


that the Britiſh Iſles, at leaſt, formed one ſtate. t us, in 


: 
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concern not to aſſociate them neceſſarily in the dangers and 
buſineſs of war, and in the occupations and purſuits of peace. 
Let us ſuppoſe any one brought from another hemiſphere, 
totally unacquainted, not only with the hiſtory and concerns, 
but even with the ſhape and form of this quarter of the 
globe, before whom a map of Europe ſhould be laid for the 
firſt time; and let ſuch a man be required to conjecture the 
diſtribution of the different countries under his eye, into 
their reſpeRive ſtates and governments. Whatever his opi- 
nion might be concerning other portions of Europe, | am 
rſuaded we ſhould all anticipate his confident judgment, 


S / 


effect, caſt our own eye for an inſtant, on this map—we 


| ſhalt ſee theſe two iſlands not merely contiguous, but lying 


as it were in the very boſom and embraces of each other — 
we ſhall obſerve, not only their mutual vicinity, but their 
inſulation, and their inſulation together, from the reſt of 
Europe; we ſhall ſee their relative poſition with regard to 
each other and to every other part of the world, and eſpeci- 
ally their reciprocal dependence, for a ſecure and undiſturbed 
navigation, in a great part of the circumference of both, — 
Theſe and a thouſand other obvious particulars, which I da 
not enumerate, merely to avoid abuſing your indulgence with 
conſiderations familiar to us all, muſt convince us, that in 
a {tate of total political ſeparation, there could hardly be a 
ſingle tranſaction, or an inſtant of their exiſtence, in which 
theſe two countries would not be rivals, and if rivals, ene- 
mies. It is eaſy to conceive the enhanced and aggravated 


ſtate of warfare waged in this manner between countries 


poſſeſſing each, in a. great degree, the means of offence, and 
in a leſs degree, thoſe of defence, than in any other poſſible 
ſituation. We ſhall alſo recollect, that if one of theſe coun- 
tries ſhould be engaged in war with a third, as Great Britain 
with France, the other would preſent advantages to the enemy 
which it could not otherwiſe poſſeſs ; and it will not be dif. 
fcult to foreſee, that in a ſtate of ſeparation, the mutual jea- 
louſy and habitual; animoſity likely to prevail between the 


neighbours, aided by the intrigues and importunity of the 


enemy, will in all probability draw the neutral iſland into 
a direct or indirect participation in theſe hoſtilities. . Thus 
will theſe two countries, inſtead of contributing to each 
other's comfort, ſecurity and greatneſs as they might do 


under a wiſer and happier ſyſtem, only harraſs, enfeeble, 


and endanger each other, juſt in proportion to their reſpec- 


\ 


* 
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tive means and reſources, exhauſting their mutual attention _ 
And energy, rather in watching and repreſſing each other, 
than in repelling common danger, promoting common in- 
tereſts, or exalting their common greatneſs and glory. Such 
a conditiord, in a word, diſturbs the tranquillity of peace, and 
ſhortens its duration, while it multiplies a thouſand fold, the 
perils and evils of war. It is manifeſt that the ſmaller and 
- weaker country of the two, muſt experience theſe diſadvan- 
tages yet more ſenſibly than its powerful neighbour. In its 
differences with the other, if the aid and alliance of a third 
power be ſought, that ſervice muſt be purchaſed by ſome 
conſideration or other ; and we are taught, by reaſon as well 
as hiſtory, the ſort of price that is paid by an inferior, for 
the proud and politick protection of a powerful ſtate, As 
the comparatively feeble and poor cannot diſcharge ſuch a 
debt in poſitive force or wealth, it muſt give what it has, 
and pay its quota in general ſubſerviency, that is to ſay, in 
a baſe and habitual dependence, little ſhort, either. in degra- 
dation or ruin, of poſitive ſubjection. It appears, in fine, 
to me, that a ſmaller country, ſituated between two. great 
rivals, as Ireland is, can hardly hope for an interval of tran- 
quillity, ſecurity or dignity. Dignity may at once be put 
out of the queſtion, for having no real and poſitive force to 
ſupport it, ſuch a country muſt live, from day to day, by 
intrigue, the moſt degrading ſpecies of policy, and that which 
it ſeems the moſt impoſſible to reconcile with any ſenſe of 
national pride or honour. It can as little look for tranquil- 
lity or ſecurity; for beſides its own quarrels, the cauſes of 
which are infinitely multiplied, in a ſeparate ſtate, by that very 
vicinity which might otherwiſe extinguiſh them; beſides, I 
ſay, its own quarrels, it will be dragged perpetually into 
thoſe. of both its neighbours, and will indeed generally find 
itſelf the bane of contention, to be worried by both, and to 
endure therefore that double ſcourge, that complicated deſo- 
lation and ruin which fall- on thoſe unhappy countries that 
are themſelves the theatre of wars, in which, perhaps, they 
have no intereſt, or none other than that of being themſelves, 
the prize to be fought for, and deſtined to reward the conque- 
ror, or purchaſe. the peace of the vanquiſhed, We fhall 
perceive, on the other hand, with the ſame facility, and 
with greater ſatis faction, the inducements and advantages of 
connexion, by which the reſources of the one, inſtead of be- 
ing to be ſubſtracted from thoſe of the other, flow rather 
into a general ſtock, out gf which, as from a common heat. | 
e % ſtrength | 


4 
} 
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| ſtrength and- proſperity may circulate to the e 
mities of both, and the right arm of the empire be nou- 
riſhed and fortified, without impovering or withering the 
left. But I will not inſiſt on this conceded point, and ſhall 
aſſume it as a thing proved or granted, that connexion is ne- 
ceflary for the mutual ſecurity and happineſs of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 
The queſtion then ariſes, on the beſt and moſt. eligible 
| mode, or form of that connexion. 1 | 
On this point alſo I have a ſettled opinion, which Wen 
der as & main and principal hinge of this argument. I wiſh, 
maeed,: to ſtate and to argue it, in the firſt inſtance, as a ge- 
_neral propoſition, but if it be proved, and made out ſatis- 
factorily in that form, it ſeems deciſive on the particular 
queſtion, and will eſtabliſh, on principle and reaſon, the 
fame concluſion, to which gur judgment may have been led 
on more practical grounds. I he propoſition then is this, 
that when two countries are fo circumſtanced as mutually to/ 
require connexion, the only mode of connexion which can, 
22 remove the evils of ſeparation, and fully confer the 
nefit of union, is a perfect identity and incorporation of 
their governments. All other relations of a more partial and 
imperteCt nature, are ſubject to many inconveniencies while 
they ſubſiſt, and are befides of a limited duration:. By li- 
mited I do not mean merely precarious. I conſider their ex- 
piration not merely as poſſible or probable, but as certain; 
and beſides the perpetual and reſtleſs ſtruggles, which are for 
ever vexing theſe contentious relations while: they laſt, they 
appear to me to poſlefs this fundamental and charaReriſtic 
vice; I mean that of tending gradually, and though perhaps 
not always rapidly, yet certainly and inevitably, by the very 
law of their conſtitution and nature, to a total extinction and 
diſſolution. Nations, then, connected in this manner, will 
neceſſarily arrive, at one period or other, at the alternative 
of ſeparation, towards which they naturally tend, involving. 
. probably, mutual and perpetual hoſtility, or that perfect in- 
corporation and unity, which is productive not only of all 
the bleſſings of internal tranquillity, but of all the advan- 
tages, both in ſtrength and proſperity, which flow from the 
union of their joint reſources, and which are encreaſed, by 
combination, far beyond the ſimple addition to their amount. 
That ſuch are the properties and defects of theſe imper- 
fect connexions, we ſhall eaſily ſatisfy ourſelves, by a very 
hore and ml view of one or two of the Prineipet rela- 
| tions 
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tions of that deſcription, and I ſhall begin with that-whiek 
I conceive to ſtand firſt; alſo; in chronological 'order—L 
mean conqueſt. For I believe! it will generally be found, 
when two countries are ſituated in ſuch a manner as to invite, 
by their local poſitions, a connexion between their govern- 
ments; the ſtronger of the two; or that which is firſt enabled 
by an earlier civilization, and ſuperior population, to aim at 
foreign enterpriſe, will attempt the conqueſt of the other, 
and if the attempt ſucceeds, that mode of relation is eſtab. 
liſhed between them, which 1 am now treating of. Con- 
queſt may, indeed, in one ſenſe, be underſtood to expreſs 
only the means employed for uniting them under one govern- 
ment, or bringing them together, and in that acceptation, 
conqueſt may, no doubt, lead to any mode of connexion, and, 
amongſt the reſt, may tend at once to that which is the moſt 
perfect and the beſt. Of this, indeed, hiſtory will furniſh 
examples, though, I believe, not frequent; for war is but 
a rough courtſhip, and violence cannot be expected, in all 
caſes, to procure ſo happy an union as that which, at once, 
incorporated the Roman and the Sabine people. At preſent, 
however, I uſe the word conqueſt to expreſs, not the means 
or inſtrument of union, but the relation which is the conſe- 
quence of victory, and which ſubſiſts after it. In other 
words,” I mean that dominion which is exerciſed by the 
conquetor on the title of conqueſt, while the countries con- 
tinue diſtinct; or that ſovereignty, which being founded by 
the ſword, is meaſured by the power of enforcing it, on 
one hand, and the inability. to reſiſt, on the other. In cotn- 
paring, as we are now doing, the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages of the different. kinds of connexion between nations, 
we may, no doubt, diſmiſs at once from the argument the 
conſideration of conqueſt ;-for I preſume we ſhall agree that 
this is the worſt of all. It is, indeed, the moſt ,wretched 
condition of human ſlavery. The relation of maſter and ſer- 
vant, or even of maſter and ſlave, amongſt individuals, or of 
ſovereign and ſubject amongſt the members of one common- 
wealth, even under the moſt deſpotic forms of government, 
ö may be conceived to produce, at leaſt in ſome inſtances, or 
in ſome degree a mutual benefit and convenience. But it 
is not ſo amongſt nations. A maſter nation will, I think, 
nerally be found a tyrant, and a ſubject nation is generally 
a ſla ye. The ſubmiſſion and obedience of the one does not 
purchaſe protection or kindneſs, and the authority of the 
— 8 profit. - The dominion of mere conqueſt, 
in 
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mn word, confers on the ſovereign but a barren and 
Crown of thorns; and very fit- it ſhould be ſo. Vet under 
all cheſe diſt tuts it will generally be found, that a 
ſtrong ſenſe of the evils attending ſeparation, ſtimulated per- 
baps by that paſſion, I mean ambition, which ſees to ac- 
«nate all governments, or thoſe who adminiſter them, will 
jünduce the ſtronger power to ſeek connexion by that courſe, 
unleſs precluded by the eſtabliſhment of ſome better or leſs 
-: objeftionable mode of relation. 1 2 

Amongſt theſe-I ſhall next ſpeak of federal connexion, 
and I am the more inclined to ſay a few words on that ſub- 
ject, as I have underſtood that, in the variety of opinions 
entertained on this queſtion of Union with Ireland, ſome 

' have been ſuppaſed to lean towards a connexion of that na- 
ture. 1 confeſs, however, that I can find nothing in that 
mode of relation to recommend it; and every thing we 
know of ſuch confederacies ſeems to prove them, in the 
= firſt place, inadequate to the — union, and, in the 
next place, of very precarious duration. The fundamental 
vice of theſe federal conſtitutions ſeems to be, that profeſſ- 

ing to provide only for ſome common intereſts, they not 

only leave, but it is, in ſome ſort, their ſpirit to eſtabliſh, a 
diſtinctneſs, and even an oppoſition aof intereſts. on all or 

many other paints. Speaking of national intereſts, I be- 

lieve it will be ſafe to conſider diſtinctneſs as in general but 

a convertible term for oppoſition; and the different parts of 

a federal union are, I think, generally to be accounted ri- 

als in reſpect of all-in which they are diſtindt. Their op- 

L | poſition is indeed not limited even by that principle, but ex- 
ſtends often to the very caſus faderis; I mean to thoſe con- 

cerns which are common, and tbe general intereſt in which 

is meant to be provided for by the conditions and obligations 
of the union. It muſt be obſerved by every one Who reads 

the hiſtory of ſuch governments, that in the interpretation 

and performance of their federal engagements, the parties 

generally act in a ſpirit of rival and adverſe contention. The 

paſſions of the multitude ſeem to flow naturally in that 

eourſe; and the narrow genius of thoſe who will often have 

the lead in the diſcordant councils of ſuch ſtates, ſeems prone 
enough to fall in with this popular humour. We ſhall fre- 
ee. obſerve them. more oceupied in the internal jealou- 

es and competitions of the confederate ſtates, than in pro- 
moting the common cauſe; and eſpecially in moments of 

common danger and exertion, they will often diſcover a 

b 5 | ; greater 
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preater apprehenlion of contributing a grain too much in the 
Fetal cale, than à grain too little tor the ſucceſs of that 
object, which is the only rational motive for exertiom at all, 
They are, in a word, more afraid of giving ſome 182 ad- 
vantage to a friend ahd aſſociate, than ſolicitous to defeat 
the common enemy, or to provide for common ſafety.” IT 
rational as this conduct is, | may appeal to obſervation and 
hiſtory for the exiſtence as well as for the fatal effects of this 
mania, both in federal governments, and in the looſer and 
yet more temporary and occaſional confederacies of mere al- N 
fles We have our ſelves lived in a very eventful period, and 
have had but too large an experience in revolutions of every 
fort. We have, amongſt others, witheſſed the recent down- 
fall of a great federal government ; I mean the United Pro- 
-vinces ; and I certainly agree with what I underſtood to be 
the ſentiment of a noble Lord who opened this diſcuſſion on 
a former day, in thinking that the ſudden and rapid over- 
*thcow of that government, and the degrading ruin and ſlavery 
into which that celebrated people has been plunged almoſt 
without a ſtruggle, may be traced to the very vice and de- 
fed in the conte of ſuch governments which I have 
-juſt deſcribed. "It is ſurely reafonable to doubt, whether a 
more prompt and combined 1 of the reſources 
which that country poſſeſſed, than, it ſeems, the diſtinct- 
neſs and contrariety of its parts admittéd of, might not have 
averted, at leaſt the eaſy and inglorious conqueſt of a coun- | 
try, whoſe accidental and temporary union under the extra- 
ordinary talents of the great Prince of Orange, was able firſt 
to defy, and then to humble and defeat France, ia "the ple- 
nitude of Louis the Fourteenth's power and greatneſs. I 
| ſhall probably not differ with many of your Lordſhips in 
.aſcribing, at leaſt in part, to the ſame cauſe, the ſudden 
calamities which have overwhelmed anotlier brave and re- 
- ſpeQable people, I mean the Swiſs cantons, with a rapidity 
and eaſe, which can be accounted far only on that principle. 
And I cannot ſuppreſs ſome apprehenſion that we may yet 
have to lament, even in our own day, the diſſolution of the 
gtandeſt confederacy the world ever knew, the integrity of 
which has alteady been too much broken not to excite anxie- 
ty and alarm for the iſſue, and on the ſtability of Which, 
however, not only reſts the ſafety and happineſs of thoſe ex- _ 
'tenſive territories, and of the many nations, which have hi- 
therto found ſecurity and ſhelter under that great union, but 
I may fay, perhaps, on which the ind<ponince and liberty 
Vor. II. 1799, 4%: | of 
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of the whole of Eirope; and a great proportion of the other 
three quarters of the globe, may eencally and-eventual 
depend. I ſpeak, my Lords, of the Germanic body itſelf.” 
But I will dwell no longer on theſe unpleaſant - topics, not 
immediately applicable to the queſtion of the day, and haſten 
to the conſideration of that ſpecies of relation which is the 
proper ſubject of your preſent deliberation; I mean that 
which new ſubſiſts between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
which did ſubſiſt between England and Scotland before the 
nne Pom age bets , 
I uam to ſpeak now of thoſe connections which conſiſt in 
fome ſingle circumſtance of identity, in the municipal con- 
ſtitutiens of the two countries; that is to ſay, in having 
ſome part or member of their governments the ſame, with a 
diſtinaneſs and ſeparate independence in all the reſt: Such is 
that of one King or Executive Power, with ſeparate legiſla- 
tures ; and of this particular form of connexion we have un- 
doubtedly had moſt experience in this empire, and can there- 
fore ſpeak of it with the beſt information and knowledge. I 
might, no doubt, ſafely appeal, at once, to that very experi- 
ence, for the inſufficiency of ſuch a bond, to avoid the evils of 
diſtin@ exiſtence, or to confer, in peace or war, the full be- 
nefits of connexion. But I wiſh, firſt, to ſay a few words to 
what may be conſidered as the principle; that is to fay, to 
_ enquire what are the circumſtances from which the evils of 
thefe partial relations may be thought to flow z and above all, 
what is the true cauſe of that natural and conſtant tendency 
in ſuch governments, to weaken and diminiſh the bonds of 
connexion, till it becomes little more than nominal, and re- 
mains, perhaps, only perceptible in the ſtruggles and con- 
vulfions of its diſſolution. No 
T be firſt defect, then, which F remark. in this mode of 
imperſect connexion, is ſimilar, or perhaps I may ſay pre- 
ciſely the fame, with that which I have already obſerved up- 
on, in relations merely federal. I mean that the connexion 
being but partial, and intended for partial purpoſes, the great 
maſs of. intereſts in each nation continue diſtinct j the atten- 
tion of cach cbuntry is ſtill pointed towards a ſeparate view 
of individual intereſt : and the public-mind, If I may {6 ex- 
preſs it, of the two nations, ĩs kept diſtinQ. I have 
obſerved that diftin& intereſts are generally te intereſts, 
or felt to be ſo by the two parties; and ſpeaking of nations, 
I may add, that diſtin& minds are generally hoſtile. In theſe 
circumſtarices, the vicinity; and the connexion of ſuch coun- 
E eee eee 517 3G 553 Tens bag res; 
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tries, inſtead of improving, as they might otherwiſe do, 
friendſhip and harmony between them, ſeem io produce the 
very oppoſite effects, and to cultivate-a jealous , and angry: 
temper,” prone to take offence and umbrage, and ripeniag 
every trivial diſcontent or difference into grounds of perma- 
nent alienation and even hoſtility. y 75" 55:dit en 
Another grand ſource of indiſpoſition between ſuch coun-. 
tries, and that from which every one of the evils attending 
this mode of relation ſeems to me moſt immediately to derive,” 
is the inequality in their relative power and influence, -occa- 

ſioned, no doubt, by their inequality in real and poſitive 

power and influence. It follows neceſſarily from the very 

nature and conſtitution of human affairs, and no artificial or 

conventional arrangement, no proviſions of poſitive inſtitu- 

tion can alter it, that in the union of two diſtinct and une- 

qual countries, the ſuperior muſt be predominant, and the 

inferior ſubordinate in their common concerns, and in the 

adminiſtration of the common parts of their government. 

Hence follows, however, a nominal independence in the iufe- 

Tior ſtate, accompanied by a daily and irk ſome conſciouſneſs - 
of real dependence and ſubordination. It is this contradic- 
tion between the real and nominal condition of the inferior 
country that I conſider as the moſt fruitful ſource of thoſe 
evils which afflit ſuch connexions, and ultimately extin- 
guifh them. In governments adminiſtered in this manner, 
under external influence, the eyes of the nation paſs over 
the immediate and domeſtic inſtruments of their adminiſtra- 
tion, to that which muſt appear to them, and may indeed be 
truly accounted its efficient head, L mean the external power 
which direQs its counſels. It is therefore natural that the 
grievances, real or imaginary, of ſuch'a country, ſhould be 
laid-to the account of that higher cauſe ; that its di ſcontents, 
chagrins, and reſentments, ſhould be directed againſt that 
object; and that the exertions of patriotiſm, or the ſtruggles 
of faction, as the caſe may be, the clamour and the activity, 

the eloquence and even the virtues of popular leaders and 
ambitious men, ſhould all aim at that obvious marx. | 
will find in the people a diſpoſition, founded alſo in nature, 
ext favourable to the ſuccefs of ſuch aims. I have 
ſaid that the minds of two countries thus circumſtanced are 
not only diſtin, but hoſtile. - Jealouſy is the ſentiment 
likely to prevail between them; and indeed where both be- 
ing nominally, and according to their abſtract rights, inde- 
pendent and equal, one of the two exerciſes, nevertheleſs, a 
| 4C2 clear 
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clear and undiſguiſed aſcendency over the other, jeawwuſy 
may, in truth, be thought ta have no very unreaſonable 
foundation. - The prevayling national ſentiment, the ruling 
paſſion; then, of the inferior country, comes to be an angry, 
patient and intolerant love of their independency. ;Wha, 
ever touches that ſtring, reaches their heart, and commands 
their affections and actions. Hence we ſhall. obſerve a reſt- 
| leſs and never- ſatisfied ſtruggling with every circumſtance 
either in the conſtitution. of their government, or in the 
counſels and meaſures of their adminiſtration, which ſeems, 
even to the moſt ſubtle refinements of jealouſy, to affect that 
object; hence a perpetual. 2 after its improvement 
and perfection; and hence alſo thoſe imprudent, and, ſurely, 
ungenerous advantages which are ſought, in periods of com- 
mon diſtreſs or danger, to extort confeſſions favourable to 
that object; conceſſions which do not excite gratitude in 
thoſe who receive them, becauſe they are claimed as rights, 
and ſeem to have been enforced by neceſſity. ; conceſſions 
too which ſeem rather to whet than to ſatisfy the appetite 
that calls for them. Each victory of this kind becomes on- 
ly 2a vantage ground from whence another may be fought 
for ; and thus each ſucceſſion of patriots, or of demagogues, 
ſeeking to enhance on the-exploits of their predeceſſors, the 
improvement of independency is puſhed forward until the 
true goal of that courſe: comes in view -I mean ſeparation, -. 
Phat ſeparation is in truth the goal or wwinning-polſt of 
this race of independency, muſt appear very clearly when 
we conſider what the fundamental cauſe of the ſubordination 
eomplained of is, and what therefore muſt be the means of 
reducing it. The aſcendancy of the ſuperior country con- 
ſiſta, no doubt, in its, ſuperior power, but it is the conſtitu - 
tional connexion that furniſhes the channel or organ, through 
which the power of the ſuperior ſtate is brought home to the 
inferior country. If they have the ſame executive power, 
the, fluence of the ſuperior ſtate operates through that chan- 
nel on every btaneh and department of public, affairs. 1 
theif legiſlatures, diſtindt in other reſpects, have one branch 
or member in common, the legiſlation of the inferior is hent 
to uniformity with the other by that power. Connexion 
| then'is the means of aſcendancy in one, and the cauſe of 
ſubordination in the other, and it is manifeſt that theſe 
grievanees can be alleyiated, or redreſſed. only by-diminiſh-' 
lug or. aboliſhing the cauſe. That is to ſays in other words, 
that ſudependeney ean be improveq only by ſtriking off, nk 
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after link, of the.connexion, and its entire perfection can be 
attained only by. breaking the laſt thread which holds the 
countries together. . ee 
From this account of the matter it appears unavoidable. 
that the courſe I have deſcribed ſhould be purſued in every 
ſimilar caſe, and that theſe events are not to be conſidered as 
fortuitous, but as deriving from uniform and pregnant 
cauſes likely to produce the ſame conſequences wherever they 
exiſt. We are taught, then, not leſs by reaſon, than, as we 
ſhall ſoon find, by experience, to expect that the natural and 
commendable love of independence on one hand, and the 


incompatibility of that independence with connexion on the 


other, ſhould always lead two countries thus, circumſtanced 
to the laſt alternative, which I have already more than once 
alluded to, of ſeparation or union; an alternative in which 


I am perſuaded that true wiſdom, and a ſincere and genuine 


love of our country, will always make one choice, while 
paſſion and prejudice, eſpecially private paſſion. or prejudice, 
and while a blind and ſophiſticated pride, perſonating, or ra- 
ther counterfeiting patriotiſm, may poſſibly prompt another. 
If I have not been deceived by this reaſoning, one might 
almoſt yenture, without much temerity, to trace, as the 
etty certain and uniform ſucceſſion and progreſs of events, 
in the hiſtory and connexion . be:ween two. neighbouring 
countries of unequal power, the courſe I have juſt deſcrib- 


ed. Their connexion will probably begin in conqueſt— 


that miſerable condition will probably ſoften itſelf into ſome 
mode of dependent connexion.— This will ſtill, be refined 
into the more flattering. condition of nominal independence, 

accompanied, however, by a real and inherent ſubordina- 
tion z—under which the uneaſineſs of the ſubordinate coun- 
try, and its growing pretenſions and power, will advance 
in the progreſs towards real independence, till it approaches 
ſo cloſely; the danger of ſeparation, that both countries will 
be alarmed, and take ſhelter from the impending calamity 
in the only, ſanctuary that remains, I mean Union. I will 
not ſay that every ſtep: in this progreſs will be the ſame in all 
. cales., The events, ſuch of them as happen, will probably 
ſuceeed each other in the ſame order; but a link or two 
more may be found in ſome inſtances, and a link or two 
may be omitted in others, I think myſelf, however, ſup- 


ported not only by ſuch reaſoning as I have ventured to lay 


4 before you, but by the uniform teſtimony of hiſtory, at leaſt 
in this obſeryation; I mean that a partial connexion of 
WI 1 75 Government, 
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Government, between two unequal countries, is not a per- 
manent condition in which they can ſettle, and is incapable 
of ſubſiſting long without change; that it is not a ſtationary! 

point, but mefely tranſitory and progreſſive, and is but a 

Rage or reſting place, if that which I haye deſcribed as con- 
ſtantly progreſſive can obtain the name of reſt at all, between 

the original ſtate of total diſconnexion, from which they 

ſtarted,” and either a return to that total ſeparation again, or 
that which 1 conſider as the more probable term of its prö- 
greſs, even on the firſt approach of that evil, but is ultimate- 
ly certain, I mean perfect and entire. conſolidation and 
union. | Ws Ro Te IT 
I profeſs myſelf ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with this view, 1 
will not ſay of the philoſophical principle, but of hiſtory and 
experience applicable to the ſubje& we are conſidering, that 

J cannot help looking to the Union of Great Britain and 

Ireland, not merely as an advantageous-and deſirable event, 
and on that account likely to bring itſelf about, but as cer- 
tain and unavoidable, although I ſhall take care not to com- 
mit my philoſophy too raſhly, by aſſigning any particular 
period, whether long or ſhort, for the accompliſhment of its 
predictions. I aſſert only that we are travelling that road. 
e two countries are viſibly approaching each other by 
an irreſiſtible attraction, by a ſpecies of gravitation which I 
confider as an invincible law of political nature, if nature 
can have ſuch an epithet; and that cloſing, as it were, by 
the compulſion of this power, no human obſtruction, 'no- - 
counterpoiſe that can be oppoſed to it, will long avail to 
keep them aſunder, though it may retard their meeting for 
awhile. I am not leſs perſuaded that when once they are 
in contact, another principle, equally inherent in that new 
condition, I mean a principle of inſeparable. adhefion and 
- tenacity, will hold them together, and will fo cement and 
conſolidate their union, as to render all human efforts to ſe- 
arate and tear them again aſunder, vain and ineffectual. 
If theſe opinions then have any foundation, we may debate 
here concerning the beſt means of accelerating this happy 
and much to be defired event, but we may conſider the event 
iiſelf as predeſtined; and I cannot help perſuading. myſelf. 
that the ſpecies of deſtiny, of which I am here ſpeaking, -F- 
| mean the. ſteady operation of fixed principles, will work 
bodiut its own decrees, be the proceſs longer or ſhorter ; and 
5 neither that erroneous: pride, which is ſuppoſed to pervade 
| Ireland in general, nor the love of political monopoly, which 
rf ag may 
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may aQuate particular claſſes, or individuals of that country; 
nor the arts, the ſeductions, or the arms of the French Re- 
public, can be long interpoſed between the cauſe and its 
effect, or diſturb for ever the appointed order of human 
events, by conſtraining Great Brit tain and Ireland to endure, 4 
the afflictions and alan of ſeparation, or of a condition . 
almoſt equivalent to it, While they contemplate all the bleſ-. 
ſings of Unicn placed within their reach, and courting theic 4 
acceptance. | 
With this view of the neceſſity and inevitable nature of | 
this event, the opinion I entertain of its utility is at leaſt 
conſoling to my own mind. Yet I ſhould neither have ha- 
zarded ſuch ſpeculations, nor have preſumed to detain your 
Lordſhips, e efpecially ſo long, with this ſort of reaſoning, if 
I had thought it no better than idle and viſionary theory. 
But, in truth, I was conſcious that it was hiſtory rather than 
ſpeculation that I was delivering throughout, and I will ven- 
ture to ſay there is hardly a point or turn in this ſpeculative 
courſe,” which you will not fin d verified, chapter for chapter, 
by the hiſtory of every connexion we have hitherto known 
with the natioas which now-compoſe our empire. ; 
Your Lordſhips will think me diſpoſed to carry you "ar" 
back, when J venture even to name the Saxon heptarchy. 
ay the union of thoſe ſeven independent kingdoms. in the 
reign of Egbert. Yet if I do little more than allude to that 
ſignal event, it is not becauſe I am wanting, or that I can. 
think your Lordſhips fo, in a due ſenſe of its importance 
and dignity, or of its influence on the ſubſequent deſtinies 
either of neland or of the world. It is enough to ſay that 
the union of the heptarchy was the birth- day of nothing, leſs 
than'this very kingdom of England, and that the glorious. 
empire which now extends from eaſt to weſt, and has plant- 
ed the dominion and the language of England atound the 


globe, is the lineal deſcendant, or rather only the natural t 


growth and developement of that event. It is nog. my in- 
tention, however, to dwell on this antien: and parent union, 
for the purpoſe of illuſtrating the principles of which I have 
juſt treat I am ſenfible that this period is too remote _ 
from our uw, to build any ſolid concluſions on tranſac-⸗ 
tions, with the details and particulars of which we are ſo. 


lirtle acquainted.” I therefore mention it only that I may be 5 


entitled to read a ſhort paſſage from Mr. Hume's hiſtor o 


hors period, Which, I think, may furniſh a reffection or two. 
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The kingdoms. of the heptarchy, though united by ſo 
recent a conqueſt, ſeemed. to be ſo ſtrongly cemented into 
one ſtate under Egbert; and the inhabitants, of the ſeveral 
provinces had loſt all deſire of revolting from that conqueror, 
or of reſtoring their independent governments. Their lan- 
guage was every where nearly, the ſame ; their cuſtoms, 
laws, inſtitutions, -civil and religious; and as the race of their 
ancient kings were totally extinct in all their ſubjected ſtates, 
the people readily. transferred their allegiance to a prince who 
ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplendour of his victories, the vi- 
gour of his adminiſtration, and the ſuperior nobility of. his 
birth. An Union alſo in government opened. to them the 
agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity; and it appeared more 
robable, that they would theneforth become terrible to their 
neighbours, than be expoſed to their inroads and devaſta- 
tions.” We collect from this paſſage, not merely as an 
opinion of Mr. Hume's, but as an hiſtorical fact, that the 
local attachment and national feeling which the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral independent kingdoms before their union en- 
N tertained, no doubt, towards their reſpective countries, were 
eaſily and quickly extended to the whole united kingdom. 
This change did not even wait for a new generation, but 
was operated in the very life of the conqueror, and therefore 
of thoſe who were themſelves. habituated to the:narrower * 
feeling, and who had experienced in their own perſons. the 
humiliation and reſentment belonging to defeat. For It is 
alſo remarkable that the harmonizing, property of union was 
manifeſted in circumſtances the moſt adverſe of any to con- 
ciliation, I mean in the caſe of a union brought about by 
force, and attended with all the irritation of _ compulſion 
and conqueſt. We muſt obſerve, in the next place, that Mr. 
Hume, conſiders a ſimilarity of language, cuſtoms, laws, 
and inſtitutions, civil and religious, as circumſtances, favour- 
able, not only to the eſtabliſhment of union, but to the im- 
rovement and promotion of its beneficial conſequences. 
And laſtly, we have the authority of this profound and phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian for thinking that ſuch an union Was 
a likely not only to yield the comforts of internal tranquillity 
and peace, but ſo to improve the power and reſources of the 
kingdom, as, inſtead of trembling at the approach of every 
invader, to render it rather itſelf an object of terror, or at 
leaſt, of reſpect to ſurrounding nations. It is true that the » 
Daniſh invaſions followed immediately on this event, and we 
know that the gepeated and powerfuſ deſcents of dans | 
n . MONEY 5 . © 
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ke nation, not only harraſſed and alarmed this iſland up- 
wards of a century, but at ſome periods reduced the Saxon 


power to the greateſt poſſible ſtreights. But in the firſt place, 


the Daniſh invaſions were not the conſequence of the union 
of the Heptarchy, and muſt have happened without it. And 
in the next place, it is impoſſible to read the hiſtory of that pe- 
riod without perceiving, in every page, a demonſtration of 
the ſalutary effects of that meaſure, and without aſcribing to 
the union under Egbert, alone, the ultimate preſervation of 
that kingdom. If the Danes had found the iſland in the ſame 

feeble and divided ſtate, in which the Saxons had themſelvs 
atchieved the conqueſt of the Britons 3 if they had had to 
contend only with the disjointed, diſunited, and ſingle exer- 
tions of the ſeven inſignificant ſtates of the Heptarchy, each 
in its turn, and if thoſe princes who fought for England had 
not been enabled by the union to oppoſe to this powerful and 
perſevering enemy a combined and concerted defence, it is 
manifeſt that neither the valour and talents of Egbert, nor 


the almoſt romaptic endowments and virtues of Alfred the 


Great, would have availed to prevent a conqueſt as complete, 
and an extirpation of the Saxon power and name out of Eng- 
land, as perfect and dreadful as that which they had them- 


ſelves inflicted on the defenceleſs and divided Britons. But 


to paſs forward to times ſomewhat nearer our own, I will 
now ſpeak of Wales. n . 1 1 0 8 

Wales had reſiſted the power of all the Saxon kings, and 
the firſt princes of the Norman line. It was not till the reign 


of Henry the Third, and then rather by the effect of internal 
diſſention, than by the arms or enterprize of that prince, that 
Wales was brought under a ſort of feudal dependance on the 


Crown of England, and acknowledged the Sovereign of the 
latter country as a feudal ſuperior. Wales was held, then; 
during that reign merely as a fief, with the uſual. acknow- 
ledgments, and under the uſual conditions belonging to the 
feudal relation of ſeignory and vaſſalage, but without an 


claim on the part of England to political ſovereigntyi” This 


lender relation ſeems, however, to have improved itſelf very 
rapidly into a connexion of a different and much more inti- 


mate hature, for in the very next reign, Edward the Firſt, 
the immediate ſucceſſor of Henry the Third, was able to 


convert that feudal ſeigneury into direct and paſitive ſove- 


reignty, and to annex the principality of Wales inſeparably, 
and as part of the dominion of the Crown, tothe throne of 


England. At the ſame period, and indeed on that occaſion, 


Vor. II. 1799. 4 D a partial 
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2, partial communication, and ebut a partial one, of the laws 
and police of England was made to W ales by the Statum- ; 
Walliæ, as it is called, in the twelth year of the reign/of Ede 
ward the Firſt. I mention theſe particulars only to obſerve, 
that at this period commenced, an era of connexion between © 
England and Wales, not indeed preciſely the ſame in all 
> points, but bearing, however, ſome reſemblance and analogy - 
to that which we are principally conſidering 10-day. I mean 
an imperfect political connexion which conſiſted in the two 
countries being governed by the ſame prince, with a partial 
uniformity of laws and inſtitutions, remaining diſtinct and 
ſeparate in other reſpeQs. Mt DO SEE (ts: 


If we would appretiate the value of ſuch a connexion, and 
its efficacy in producing either internal tranquillity or ex- 
ternal peace, we have only to purſue the hiſtory of that con- 
nexion, throughout the whole period of its duration, from the 
reign of Edward the Firſt to that of Henry the Eighth. It 
is by no means my intention to interrupt this debate by ſuch 
a narrative, but merely ta direct your Lordſhips” attention to 
the reſult of ſuch an enquiry. For your Lordſhips know that 
Wales was not only diſquieted within, by the troubles and 
turbulence of civil diſorder, but that both countries were 
afflicted by a perpetual ſucceſſion of mutual inroads and petty 
Warfare, not perhaps of ſufficient dignity to attract the no- 
tice of general hiſtory, but ſufficient to keep them both ex- 
Poſed to the frequent calamities, and the conſtant anxiety at- 
tending a ſtate of permanent hoſtility with a neighbouring 
enemy, and by theſe means retard and interrupt on both ſides 
of the border. but eſpecially in Wales, the progreſs of eivili- 
zation, of arts, of induſtry, of wealth, and, in a word, of 
public improvement in all its branches. But this Was a ſtate 
of things, which, as I have ſaid, could not laſt for ever, and 
the only perfect and ſovereign remedy for ſuch diſorders, 
Was at length adminiſtered in the reign of Harry the 
Eighth, by that incorporating legiſlaive Union which ex- 
tinguiſhed in a day the diſcord of ages, and identified for ever 
theſe two not only diſtin, + but hoſtile nations. In our en- 
quiry then concerning the comparative advantages or diſad- 
vantages of theſe two modes of relation, I mean that imper- 
fect one which propoſes to combine connexion with diſtindt- 
neſs, and that perfect legiſlative Union which confounds and 
incorporates both the nations and their governments; we 
have. only to compare, or rather to contraſt, the uneaſy and 
afflicting period which preceded the Union in the W 5 


1 19 
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Harry the Eighth, with the two centuries of mutual ſectitity 
and peace, and of progreſſive and ſtill increaſing proſperity 
and happineſs, power, ſplendour and dignity which have ſue- 
ceeded, and as it is reaſonable to conclude, have derived in a 
great degree, if not principally, from that event. 
England felt very early the advantage of connexion wi 
Scotland; and projects for + uniting them, even on the beſt 
rinciple of Union, were ſet on foot, and repeated in various 
For, and on the ſlighteſt proſpects of ſucceſs, from the 
_ earlieſt period down to the very lateſt, that is to I to the 
actual accompliſhment of that ſalutary deſign. But ſuch pur- 
poſes, wiſe and beneficial as they are, muſt, it ſeems, mature 
themſelves in the fullneſs of time; and although it is ordain- 
ed that theſe events ſhall happen, they muſt happen, it would 
ſeem, in their due and appointed order. It will be found, 1 
believe, that neighbouring nations will ſeldom begin with 
union, though they are ſure to end with it. The work f 
connexion. commenced then alſo, in this caſe, at the natural 
beginning of the proceſs, and conqueſt was reſorted to às the 
inſtrument of union. This part of the Scotch courſe, ho w- 
ever, was never atchieved. Scotland never was conquered. 
But the attempt, and all the miſeries attending that long and 
obſtinate ſtruggle, deluged both countries in blood, and dur- 
ing more than three centuries afflicted them with calamities, 
the amount of which, on either ſide, hiſtorians can hardly re- 
port faithfully, without the charge of exaggeration. This 
ſanguinary and ruinous conteſt terminated in the Union of 
the Crowns, at the acceſſion of James the Firſt; and here 
commenced a century of that preciſe relation which is the 
ſubject of our preſent enquiry. The two kingdoms had ont 
Prince, and one Executive Power, with ſeparate Parliaments.  - 
Scotland aſſerted a perfect independence and equality, but 
experienced a real ſubordination. It would; undoubtedly, 
be unfair, if I were to impute to this cauſe alone, the many 
diſadvantages under which Scotland appears to have labour- 
ed, and the declining condition of that country which is ob- 
ſerved by hiſtorians during the period I have mentioned. 
Muchiof the calamity which fell upon both kingdoms, muſt 
be placed to the account of the ' troubles and civil wars in 
which every part of the ifland partook during a great pro- 
portion of the laſt century, and which, para: | other extra- 
ordinary events, 3 under the Commonwealth; a haſty 
and ſhort- lived, beenuſe ill digeſted and ill conceived,' Union 
of che three kingdoms of = $6 Scotland and — 5 
t | | 4 2 ut 
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oy with all theſe allowances, it is not the leſs ue, en, the 
aſt century was a period of great political diſcord and diſſen- 
tion between En land and Scotland, in which the latter 
F. e E ty and manifeſted, as we have been led to 
expect, that angry and quetulous temper which Ihave deſoribed 
as growing out of the ſituation, 'and as inſeparable from that 
Jari and abhortent union of nominal independence and real 
ſubordinatian. This cauſe produced its natural effects, and 
both "iſturbed the empire in peace, and weakened it in war, 
ſometimes by political contention between the people of 
Seotland and the Monarch, ſometimes by the habitual ani- 
moſity of the two countries, hardly kept under by the autho- 


_ rity or mediation of the common ſovereign, ſometimes by 


the intrigues of Scotland with France, and above all by the 
purſuit o the idol independence, to the very brink of ſepara- 
tion. The very unity of the Crowns” became a grievance ; 
and your Lordſhips know, that towards the cloſe of this pe- 


| riod, I mean in the firſt years of the reign of Queen Anne 
and of the preſent century, partly by projects for abtidging 


_ the, prerogatiye, becauſe jt way adminiſtered out of Scotland, 

partly by projects for uſurping a conſiderable portion of the 
regal power, in order that it might be adminiſtered within 
Scotland; partly, in fine, by refuting to accede to the ſettle- 
ment of the ſueceſſion adopted in England, the Parliament of 
Scotland, the patriots of Scotland, with the acclamation of 


| dhe. whole people of Scotland, brought the danger of impend- 
: ing ſeparation ſo home io the ſenſe and boſoms.of both coun- 


tries, that their prudence was at length alarmed; they open- 


ed their arms to each other, and took ſhelter from imminent 


and incurable. ruin, in that inſeparable embrace which has 


___ ever. ſinge, and I truſt ever will, continue to unite us. It is 
thus that extremes touch, and thus that theſe two nations, 


. the laſt term of alienation and repugnance, paſſed at a 
fi le ſtep, into the cloſeſt and moſt indiſſoluble union. 
he connexion between England and Ireland began in 


conqueſt; and the relation was that of ſovereign and ſubject. 


1 do not ſay a ſovereign able, at all times, to enforce his do- 
minion, or a ſubmiſſiye ſubject acknowledging and ac- 
quieſcing under the authority of his maſter. But whatever 
connexion ſubſiſted between the two countries, had that 
Wt and preſerved that character through its firſt period. 
This firſt and intolerable ſtage of national relation paſſod 
forward, however, and ſoftened itſelf gradvally, but through 
- the * Nn of reſiſtanee and inſubordi- 
nation, 


* 
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better proof than every tide has of late brought us, that the 
preſent feeble und flitiſy bond which connects Great Britain 
with Ireland, does not poſſeſs one principle of ſtability, and 
has not ſlamina to reſiſt that innate tendency to decay and 
diſſolution, which accompanies all Life from the cradle, 
whether natural or politic.” What reſult then is it reafona- 
ble to look for from this experiment? I ſhould wiſh to. 
ſpeak on this occaſion, not merely with reſpeR, but, I muſt 
fay, with gratiinde and reverence, of the conduct held by 
that which we muſt call the Triſh nation, and which is, in- 

_ deed; entitled to that appellaũon. I mean the Iriſh Govern- 
ment, the Iriſh Parliament, à great portion of the property 
of Ireland, of its gentry; and even of its people. In theſe. 
we have witneſſed exertions of courage, activity, perſeve- | 
rauce, and fpirit,- as well as of fidelity and honour, in ful 
filling the engagements of their connexion with us, and in 
the. protection and defence of their owti country, Which 
challenge the thanks of Great Britain, and the approbation 
of the world. But this fentiment cannot either conceal from 
us, or diſguiſe other truths, not leſs obvious, though leſs . 

rateful and welcome. The loyalty,” the prudence, and 
pirit,' which we commend, on one hand, do not, however, 
prevent an extenſive and deſperate conſpiracy, on the other, 
 - againſt che common ſafety of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and aiming, above all, avowedly and diſtinctly againſt that 
* connexion; in which the ſafet þ both is felt to reſide, - At- 
ter heating his-Majeſty's lb exerciſe of the powers with 
which the Cotiſtitation of Ireland'has inveſted him, and the 
legitimate means employed by the Sovereign of that country 
to preſerye a uniformity of meaſures in the direction of our 
common intoreſts, treated as the interference of a foreign 
power, we have the misfortune of ſeeing at this hour a great. 
portion of the Triſh people, ' conſiderable for iis numbers, 
and, I fear, riot altogether contemptible, even for its blood 
and talents, i in open rebellion againſt our common Sovereign, 
and in cloſe alliance with our common enemy. The difſo- 
Jution of all connex ion between us is the object they p rofeſs. 
The grievance which'they have riſen to redreſs is Bib con- 
nexion; the cauſe Which their manifeſtos proclaim, the 
ſtandard under which they muſter and fight, is ſeparation. 
This end then, towards Which wWe have ſeen ſuch connex- 
ions are continually prone, this very ir Which is „ 
the natural inborn propenſity of imperfect relation, is al- 
rer in this caſo; ine Tubject of # civil war, and ig A this 
+ moment 
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moment e to the iſſue of, arms;"which{4s:Rill-de-- 


nding. I have glanced, in this manner, the hiſtory of 
| Britiſh and Triſh connexion only to ſhew, that amangit its 
== other evils, that of tendenc to total extinction Which 
ave been taught by principle, and by the example af 
N. countries, to expect, 1s ee in fact, and in the ac- 
wal caſe, to be one of its properties; and Lam hardly a6 
prehenſive of a diflenting LIED to the coneluſion whicha 
pears to me to reſult from this deduGion,. whether of hiſtory! 
or reaſon, that we have reached the point at which, in tho 
firſt place, the evils of imperfect connexion ure at their 


height, and in the next, beyond which. lies only that alter- | 


native, ſo often mentioned, of ſeparation or union. We 


ſtand preciſely i in that predicament, in which the Wie 5 
of both countries, and the fidelity and honour of thoſe! Who 


are entruſted with their intereſts, I mean their Governments 


and Legiſtatures, are called {pon by the moſt ſolemn aud 
of their countries, to ſnatch 


inſtant appeal, I mean the per 
them from that precipice, on the very edge of which they 


ſtand, already wavering, and too giddy to ſave themſelyrs. 
It cannot, Turely, be a difficult - or doubtful ' queſtion; © 


whether. we ſhould fold our arms, and look on upon this 


danger, and the certain ruin in which it ends, or follow . 


that ſecure and already trodden path which has already. con- 


ducted two. other countries, now identified with England, 


3 * 
ſurely learnt from both thoſe examples, that the meaſure: - 


mean Wales and Scotland, to more than ſafety. 


adopted by them, not only affrds a perfect remedy againſt 
the evils with which we are now , contending; but — 
preciſely the oppoſite property. from that which is the cha- 


racter of our preſent imperfect, ill- conſtructed connexion; | 
ove-" - 


namely, that of (ending to a conſtant. and certain i 
ment and perfection, inſtead of diminution and deterioration! 
of union and all its beneficial fruits. 


Having hitherto treated the queſtion ſomewhat ſpecula+: 


tively, I would now ſpeak more particularly to the-praQticab : - 


inducements which thould recommend this meaſure to both | 
countries ; and firſt, to Gr at Britain. r 17 


The advantages to be derived to Great Britain rom an 


incorporating union with Ireland way be divided int@poltive: 1 


and negative. 


By poſitive, 1 mean an . of real and afficient — 
to our preſent E 


| were all auſe of difference between the countries extinguiſh- 


* I 
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mpire, as 2 nayal and military Power; hep % 
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naar an;the _ſteadinels, and. uniformity, of any national ſenti 
ment A do not know, why! there, is a rebellion in 
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ed, and were, the eclions of the Whole of Ireland a ſin 


4. 


cerely; directed towards the general ervice of the Empire | 


and; its forc as diſpoſable for that purpoſe," as, may be fai 


of every pat of Great Britain, it cannot be doubted that the 
power and reſources of that Empire would zeceive an eſſen- 
tial augmentatian and improvement. But I, would rather 
paſs, on to that claſs, of advantage which J have called nega- 
tive, and which appears to me the moſt material of the two, 
By the negative advantage of union, I mean that of avoiding, 
in moments of war and difficulty, thoſe .embarraſſments 
which have never failed to diſtract and annoy us as often, at 
leaſt of late years, as war and difficulty have occurred, and 
which render Ireland, at this moment, inſtead of a reſource, 


. only a dead weight hung round. the. neck of Britith exertion, 
ul 


at a time when the full energy of both might be well em- 
ployed againſt the common enemy. Ihe caſe is ſuch, that 
we-havernot only to conteſnd with this difficulty in our con- 
telt with France, but muſt, I think, be an, improyident 
and ſanguine view of our own affairs, and of the general 
events in Europe, to conſider even the preſervation of Tre- 
land, I mean her preſeryation to the paternal government of 
his Majeſty, and the continuance of any connexion between 
us, as a matter which. is not become, in ſome degree or 
ober, problematical and precarious. I would by no means 
be underſtood to ſpeak deſpondently on. that obtea Lam: 
ſar from feeling fo... . L:ſpeak only of danger and doubt, as 
exciting a prudent, exertion to, coulteract them, not of 4 
mean ot unprofitable, fear. No man in England can repoſe 
a more entire confidence in the vigilance, the ſkill, and the 
divine valour of the Britiſh; navy than myſelf. I profeſs an 
equal-reliance.on the courage and diſcipline of Britiſh troops, 
endawed as l have always thought them with higher excel- 


lence than thoſe of any other nation in the World. I have a 


firm confidence alſg in the ſpirit and brayery of the Itiſh na- 
tion, and in the honour and, fidelity of that-part of it which 


nexipns but with all heſe, grounds of rational. hope and ex- 
pectation, there are two points in Which I cannot feel the 
ſame implicit confidence, op each of Which, however, our 
ultimate ſecurity, and the ilſue of ;this coniefl, miſt depend. 
I cannot rely confidently on the conſtancy of fortune in Warz $ 


profeſſes attachment to our empire, and to our mutual con- 


I have never 


Ireland at all. heard any adequate eabſe 21. 


ſigned 


i 


* 


+ would afcribe their infurre&ion to the religious differences 
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ligned for it. Such pretences as haye heen reſorted to for 
juſtifying it, have;;either been poſterior t the” events of 
which they are alledged to have been the cauſes; or utterly 
itteconeileable With the avowed objects of the rebelliem 
Who, for example, - will believe thoſe men ſincete w 


= 1 
# & 


between two ſeas of chriſtians, While they propoſe to re. 


eradicate from their country, or ſubject to a furious A 
fanatic perſecution, the profeſſion of chriſtianity itſelf? 
have never, I ſay, heard any diſtinct grievance articulated, 
which wonld not be enhanced a thouſand fold, by the moſt 
perfect ſucceſs: that can he propoſed. in the acknowledged 
objects of this abſurd: rebellion; Not, knowing then the 
principle of the preſent tioubles in Ireland, I have no rule 
tor meaſuring their extent, or for limiting their progreſs; 
and I cannot ſay with confidence, whether any part of the; 
Iriſh nation, or at leaſt the greater ud predominant part, 
will at ſome future period even;profels adherence to Britiſh 
connex ion; neither am I endowed with the means of pre- 
dicting poſitively the event of another interprize againſt 
Ireland, if the enemy ſhould attempt it in more favourable. 
circumſtagces:- I repeat it, my Lords, I do not deſpond on 
this: view of the danger; I ſay on the contrary that the pro- 
per means are ſure to repel it. I ſpeak only of the danger 
as of a motive fr cxerting both wiſdom and courage in op- 
poſing it. In that view I am conſtrained to acknowledge 
doubt, and doubt on ſuch a queſtion cannot be diveſted of 
anxiety, nor ſeparated from a duty to aim at the attainment 
of better ſecurity for objects of ſuch unappreciable value. 
I do not ſay Ireland muſt; be loſt if We have not a Union, 
but 1 cannot fay leſs than this, that we have no ſecurity for 
the preſervation of. Ireland, it we do not draw. the bonds of 


drefs that grievance, by a remedy, the ſucceſs, of iow, 4 


our connexion much cloſer, and that witheut delay. With 


ſuch apprehenſions it cannot be unſeaſonable to contemplate; 
a little more cloſely, the conſequences of a total ſeparation 
from Ireland, and of the neceſſary attendant, at leaſt; in the 
preſent moment, on ſuch a rupture, I mean; her immediate 
alliance with the French Republic. Momentous as theſe, 
conſequerices are, I ſhall paſs rapidly over them, becauſe 
they are too obvious, and their importance too ſenſible, to 
require, or, perhaps, admit of amplification. 0 2 
An Iriſh democratic republic, or rather anarchy; tnuſt be 
the firſt and inſtant conſequence of our ſeparation· Let any. 
SOT: hc 1990 3 PA OUT R138 18 DONT, 
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man, then} attacheck ts he Britin Conſtitution; let any 
one Who is fond of order and ſecurity in fotiety, or even 
afraid of the extremes of diſorder; lei any one who would 
ſhrink from univerfal plunder, confiſeation and murder, 
with all. the 'nathclefs miſeries, wretchediieſs; and guilt, 
whith are but the particulars of that aggregate called ;gnar- 
ehy; let any man, | fay, Who has either the ſuighieſt con- 

ern for the human race and its happineſs, a ſpatk of love 
Ec his country, or even a common and vulgar folicitude for 
is own or his childrens! ſecurity, refle& for a moment on 
the triumphant eſtabliſhment of a democratic anarchy * 

Ireland. . t is not enough to ſay % Proximus ardet; it is 

N of our own tenement which is in flames, and we come 
in ab ſoſute contact with this peſtilent contagion; Let us, I 
ſay, conſider foberly, if you pleaſe, but deeply and ſeriouſ- 
% how much this danger would be Inereaſcd by ſuch an 
event, and what the nature of the danger is. I will not in- 
kl on this topic; it might lead me too far. Bur | ſhall packs 
fo conſequences of another fort. | © 

Let us conſider for example, what wool be the 8 
of the weſtern coaſts of this iſland, from the Land's- end to 
the Hebrides. Let us aſk Cornwall, Devonſhire, Briſtol, 
Wales, Liverpool, Laneaſhire, Glaſgow ; let us aſk thoſe 
whole houſes now ſtand on the margin of the Iriſh Channel, 
whoſe lawns and gardens are wathed by that ſea, which now 
feparates them only from friends; let us aſk thoſe manufac- 
turing coaſts and counties, and thoſe great trading cities 
| 3 I have enumerated, and which now m_—_ wealth and 


PIPE 


within hail bf 2 doe ind — . which the 
_ of a Gngt ig night can bring to their chamber doors. 
8 eſent the Britiſh commeree and the Britiſh navy paſs 
ly, throvgh this channel, with friendly ports and cbaſts 

ph either ſide, as if it were an inland neigen ; while the 
Mi of the enemy cannot approach, nor entangle themſelves 

either for War 6r trade,” with this maritime paſs. But after 
weh a chan ' when Ireland is hoſtile, and in the hands of 
an enemy "Rr thaſe who direct our naval affairs, and who, 1 
will 87 this opportunity of ſaying it; do ſo with ſo much 
honour to thetnſelves, and fo much idlie-advinmge, as well 
as lory, to their country; let thofe'who are beſt ac 
wth our maritſtne dation, dechare, what bew exertion of 
2 > will ts what additional 2 of "yy 
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and of ſeamen myſt be retained from offenſive war, and muſt 
abandon the ocean, to proteR, the coaſts of Great Britain 
againſt thoſe of Ireland; and to watch the ports of the latter 
2 in its whole circymference. Let us reflect on th 
advantage loſt to the Britiſh navy and its operations, by | 5:0 
cluſfon from Cork, and from the ſouthern and weſtern ha 
hours of Ireland; let that diſadvantage, be only doubled b 
adding our loſs to the gain of the enemy, when they have a 
the ports and bays of Ireland at their diſpoſal or in their 52 
cupation. How many ſquadrons more muſt we employ 6 
tend at once the armaments of Breſt and L Orient, ak thoſe 
of Ireland. What will he the ſituation of our channel and 
our weſtern: trade, when enemies' cruizers iſſue from and 
ſhelter in France to the ſouthward, and Ireland to the north- 
ward, and far to the weſtward of the entrance of our chan- 
nel. The ViQualling Board will tell us how the navy will 
be ſupplied, when Cork is ut againſt us, and victuals onl 
e Breſt ſquadrons. When the ports of Ireland are a 
French, will it be equally impoſſible to tranſport troops 
from France, as when; thoſe troops were to fight their wa 
on thore, and the ſhips,” Which tranſported and convoyed 
mem were to fight their way back to France? When A 
French and Iriſh army, receiving, their orders from the 
French Directory, are at Belfaſt, and ready to embark with- 
in three hours:ſail of the Britiſh, coaſt, will invaſion be as. 
chimerical | and-vifionary as it now is from France to the 
ſouthern counties of England? Will in fine internal diſcon- 
dent, or ſpèculaiive error, or the ſecret machinations" of 
French corruption and Engliſh treaſon, or will popular bope 
in cke firſt ſweets of diſorder and anarchy. have | leſs, or will 
they not have much more heart and confidence, pr — with 
the example of a ſucceſsful rebellion, 505 have alſo che 
n of neighbouring armies to encourage them? | 
Theſe are ſame; far from all, it would be 10 to And 
merate thus ſuddenly all the conſequences | of ich ſeparation” 
from Great Britain, and connexion with France, as t would 
affect ourſelves. I am far from ſaying, I will never admit 
that even theſe accumulated, difficulties, would 1 7 tod 
many for the hitherto unmatched dane of 'Britiſh ener 
or wiſdom: But I ſay the change would be 0 the dan- 
ger as yet-untried, and the iſſue more Aar than, our prit- 
dence as Engliſhmen, and much more, 101 duty as Cf 
ed with the intereſts of our country, ſhould 5 Pn BY 1958 | 
he iv 10% il dhe * ayexied b YAY, e FR 
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means, kt appears to me the greateſt peril to which the 
Britich Empire, whether we conſider iis power and great- 
| ne(s without, or its ſecurity, freedom, and independence 
within, ever was or can be expoſed. On the queſtion there- 
fore, as it regards Great Britain, I have no heſitation in aſ- 

ſenting to the meaſure, and concurting in this addreſs. 
This conſideration might, perhaps, be thought in ſtrict- 

nete ſüfficient for the attention of this Parliament, ſince the 
Parliament of Ireland is no doubt competent to deliberate | 

and decide on all that regards the interoſt of Ireland in this 
queſtion. No man is leſs diſpoſed that Lam, to comro- 
vert the concurrent competence of the Iriſh; Parliament to 
deliberate, and its excluſive competence to decide the queſ- 

tion as it regards Ireland I muſt, nevertheleſs, think the 

6 intereſt of Ireland in this meaſure, a very material point in 
the deliberation of the Britiſh Parliament alſo. For although 
an entire union with that country appears to be deſirable on 
a ſeparate view of Britiſh intereſt ; yet it would, in my. opi- 
nion, ceaſe to be ſo, if it were not advantageous (0 Ireland alſo. 
The benefit muſt be mutual in this mutual tranſaction; in 

order to be enjoyed by either. The evils attending ſeparatiqn 

would not be removed, but on the contrary would, in my 
judgment, be much enhanced, by any meaſure which ſhould 

unite us at the expence, or to the eſſential prejudice of-either. 

If ſincere and cordial harmony is not the fruit of union; if 

identity of conſtitution is not founded on identity of intereſt, 
and is not followed by identity of ſentiment and feeling o- 
wards the united empire, ſuch an union will not cure the 
evils of imperfect relation, or even ſeparation, but may bring 
ſome of them nearer and more home to both; and will pro- 
duce but fe of thoſe advantages which I eonſider as the true 
inducements to that meaſure. - I claim it, therefore, as an 
Engliſh queſtion, do enquire whether Union with Great Bri- 
tain will be beneficial to lreland; and ſhall propoſe tu pur- 

ſue. that enquiry, not for the purpoſe of inſtructing Jreland in 
her on intereſts or duties, but for that of informing. our- 
ſelves of the intereſt of our oπ¼n country in this meaſure, and 
reſting the judgment of the Britiſh Parliament, if it hould 
| be favourableto it, on the only ſolid and ſecote amen mu- 
| typ and reciprocal advantage. u Ee b 
J. am, therefore, to conſider the eee ahb 
reſult to Ireland, from that ſituation of which L have already... ; 
_ deſcribed ſome of the conſequenoes to England; I mean a 
total. Teparmivar from Great Britain, and alliance e 
rene 
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French Republic. I have already aſſumed as the firſt fruit 
of this event, or probably as either preceding or aceom- 
panying it, the abolition; in all its parts, of the preſent con- 
ſtitution of Ireland, the zealous attachment to which is op- 
poſed io all the advantages of Union, and the eſtabliſnme- ic 
on its ruins, of an lriſh Republic on the French model. 
This change, and all the complicated-calamity it bears in- 
gremio, I conſider as more fatal than all the reſt to the hap= 
pineſs of Ireland; but I will rather poſtpone its conſidera- 
tion for a moment, and advert to the other leſs important, 
indeed; but yet ſerious effects of ſuch a revolution. It implies.” 
then. in the firſt place, a ſtate of open hoſtility to England; 
and this warfare muſt in all probability partake of the nature 
of civil war. For it cannot be imagined, that Ireland ſhould 
de unanimous in ſurrendering a free government and em- 
bracing French chains; nor in preferring that abhorred com- 


pound of guilt and madnefs, of infamy and ruin, to the bleſ- - 


ſings gf religion, law, honour, ſecurity, and genuine freedom; 
nor is it imaginable that Ireland will be unanimous in reject- 
ing Britiſh connexion for the purpoſe of fraternizing with 


France. The event which I have ſuppoſed, I have ſuppoſed: - 


to be the iſſue of war, in which one party in Ireland, now the 
ſtrongeſt, and I rruſt the moſt numerous, has been ſubdued. 
But ſubmiſſion to force does not change the mind; and were 

ſuch a calamity to befal Ireland, the new Iriſh Directory will 
find that the armies of England, when employed in the reſcue 
of Ireland from that ſlavery, will be ſeconded by a great and 
powerful portion of their ſubjects. Ireland then is doomed 


in this event, to foreign and internal war, with ill its com— 
plicated miſeries, of which the bitterneſs. is, indeed, yet on 
the palate of that unhappy country. I have already ſpoken 


of the diſadvantages to which even England would be ſub- 
jected from the hoſtility of Ireland. It is manifeſt that the 


country Which is the leaſt powerful on ſhore, and is null at 


ſea, muſt labour under the ſame diſadvantage multiplied in 


an infinite degree. A French army in Ireland is the natural 


conſequence of this ſtate of things: if that army is weak, it 


cannot pfotect them; if it is ſtrong and adequate to the ob- 
jects of France in ſending” it, as aſſuredly it will be, Ireland 
becomes a miſerable province of France. But Ireland as a2 


ſeparate ſtate, muſt alone provide for all the imperial eſta- 
bliſhments to which ſhe now contributes but à part. Ireland 


muſt have an army all her own, and ſhe will find ſhe muſt 
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tion and contribution; and every other form of exact ion and 
extortion; limited by the | modeſty of the French Directors, 
their generals, and all their ſubordinate; officers of plunder, 
They muſt have fortified towns, and all the eſtabliſhments of 
that coſtly branch of defence. They muſt have a navy, build 
ſhips, maintain arſenals and dock- yards, ſupply their navy 
with ſtores and proviſions, and they muſt man and pay their 
Beets, all from their own funds and reſources. Have the 
eeconomilts of Ireland computed the price of theſe imperial 


honours, if indeed, they can be borne at all? But let, them 


confider whether the inſulated trade and wealth of Ireland 
will furniſh either men or money for ſuch demands, even 
after the people ſhould have fo far belied all the experience 
Which the world has had of them, by ſubmitting with per- 
ect obetlience to the utmoſt exactions that can be laid upon 
them. It would after all be worthy of a moment's reflection, 
whether if Ireland ſhould not ſuddenly accompliſh that which 
France, Spain, and Holland, ſeconded by an armed neutrality 
of the maritime powers of the North; that is to ſay, what the 
whole naval world have tried in vain I mean ſhould not 
ſuddenly acquire a ſuperiority at ſea over Great Britain, be- 
ther her commerce and every hope which her inſular ſitua- 
tiorr could ſuggeſt or realize, muſt not be held by ſuſferance, 


and at the mercy of that powerful and offended * ar AA 


whom nature had allied her, but Whoſe generous offer of an 

| and honourable participation in power, proſperity, and 
happineſs ſhe had rejected with inſult; as if i had been an 
injury. Ireland will, no doubt, not expect after her ſepara- 
tion from England, and alliance with our enemies, to par- 


take freely in our Eaſt India or our colonial trade; nor will ſhe 


of England, in thoſe circumſtances, the great and li- 


deral ſacrifices which ſhe now makes to the ſupport and pro- 


motion of Iriſh induſtry, with the amount and particulars of 
whicha'noble Lord has juſt made us acquainted; ſacrifices 
which, however liberal in their extent, and however beneſi- 
eial to Ireland in their effect, I conſider only as a natural in- 


Aulgenoe of fraternal affeRion, as well as a wiſe exertion of 


imperial policy, while we are united; but which muſt of ne- 
c ſſity expire with our connexion. Will the trade of France, 


dx the ſhare of it to which they would be admitted, and the 


conditions of its tenure, compenſate this laſs? Will reſtraints 
and prohibitions on the commereial intercourſe betwern 
England and Iieland be no loſs to the latter country? The 
een Lordibips' table will inſtruct us 8 
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The confiderations-which J have already enumerated are 
of no light or trivial import; but I muſt now ſet before the 


eyes of Iriſh gentlemen one in ſeparable conſequence of ſack 
a revolution, and one of which they axe no doubt aware. 1 
mean the expulſion and confiſcation, not to ſay the blood of 
thoſe who now ſupport their antient connexion with E 
land; and whom the caſe I have ſtated ſuppoſes to have 
deen defeated. But will confiſcation and murder go no 
deeper even than this? In the ſavage triumph of democrati- 
cal anarchy, will not every friend to the eſtabliſned conſtitu- 
rion of Ireland, to the authority of law, or even to the moral - 
reſtraints of virtue and religion, will not every one who is 
guilty of that unpardonable irremiflible crime, the poſſeſſion 
of property, real or perſonal, great or ſmall, will not in a 
word all thoſe whoſe ſituation ſeetns to offer either a lure or a 
curb to violence, be involved in that undiſtinguiſhing maſſacre 
and pillage which ſweeps the way before and bears up che 
train of ſuch revolutions. J muſt indeed put it, my Lords, 
feriouſly and earneſtly, not as a topic of deolamation, or falſe 
and artificial feeling, but as furniſhing the foundeſt argu- 
ment, and exciting the warmeſt ſolicitude, to the property, 
and 1 may ſay to the induſtry, and to the virtue of Ireland, 
without diſtinction of degree, or of religious perſuaſion, hat 
would be the conſequence of a complete victory obtained by 
France in Ireland, what would be the inevitable eonſequenet 
of delivering Ireland, with all her political, religious, and 
civil intereſtss over io the diſcretion of that deſeription of 
Jriſhmen who would then become their maſters, and of that 
defcription of anarchy which muſt follow ſuch events as 1 
have de ſeribed . chooſe rather to hint at than to dwell on 
ſuch topics. They are indeed fitter for the private meditation 
of thoſe Who are concerned in them, than for a public diſcuſ- 
hon or rhetorical amplification. I am content with ha 
ſtated ſhortly and diſpaſſionately the nature and - degree 
ſome of thoſe dangers which may induce England to conſent 
to Union, but which ſeem to command Ireland, with the au- 
thority of urgent and inſtant neeeſſity, to ſeek without delay 
the refuge which this meaſure preſents to her. 
It is impoffible to overlook ſome eircumſtances in the 
internal and political condition of Ireland, which bear 28 
powerfully on the queſtion of Union, and ſeem to recom- 
mend that meaſure to the people of Ireland, as ſtrongly fot 
the purpoſes of equal government, and of civil and municipal 
ineſs, as on any other: grounds whatever. r * 
N 9 
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„ .uelividled:countery: but unequally divided as to property and 
- «nutabers';/ the leaſt numerous clafs poſſeſſing the p ry 
and the power; but the moſt numerous. „and, in 
deed, cheriſhing fondly, and tenaciouſly, claims on both, I 
mean both on the property and the power. I need not de- 
tain your Lordſhips by deſoribing the extent or the uiolence 
ol choſe paſſions which inflame and exaſperate both parts of 
the Itiſh nation againſt each other. Every one knows the 
fim and immoveable baſis on which their mutual hatred 
ſtands, the irreconcilable nature of its motives, its bitter, 
malignant, and implacable character. In this frame and 
temper of mind, however, towards each other one of theſe 
portions of Ireland claims and exerciſes what is felt by both, 
to be a ſpecies of dominion over the other. I believe it is 
hardly too much to ſay, that there are two nations in Ire- 
land; two Iriſh peoples; the one ſovereigu, the her ſub- 
ject. The ſovereign claſs, or caſt of Iriſhmen, claim their 
ſovereignty as of right, and ground it on an old title of con- 
queſt, confirmed, as they contend, by poſſeſſion, agquieſcence, 
and preſcription. They claim alſo! te federal ſupport of 
Great Britain in maintaining this dominion, on the ſolemn 
grounds of fidelity to implied o ct, compenſation;for ſa- 
_ crifices, and reward for ſexvices. They ſhew a claſe alliance 
and identity of views between themſelves and the Engliſh in- 
tereſt in Ireland in all times, and they rely as ſtrongly ; on re- 
cent, and even on preſent exertions. in a common cauſe, as 
on the uniform tenour of their ancient ſervices. In a Word. 
ey call at once upon our honour and our gratitude; and 
they ſupport. that appeal by a ſtream and ſeries of facts 
Which we cannot controvert. I muſt, confeſs that I have 
always felt this point as conſtituting a true and proper di- 
lemma— on the one hand, I cannot admit the aſcendancy of 
e part of a nation, over another part of the 33 
to the extent and to the purpoſe claimed in Ireland, as æapa- 
dle of aſſuming any character deſerving: the denomination of 
right. That which is a Wrong on one ſide, cannot, intelli- 
gibly to me, become a right in the other. Wrong is not a 
material out of which it appears — to conſtrutt right; 
and do not think the virtues of poſſeſſion, preſeription, or 
0 an; other limitation of time, Which are ſuppaſed ſo cure 
. the yices/of-a- bad-4itle, at all applicable to the caſe af perpe- 
_ -tually ſubſiſting, and, as it were, renovating wrongsiefpeci- 
ally ſuch; as affeòt the political gights: of great vumbers of 
ö men. 3 ene of: WR in conſuming titles, 
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:- "eveniin the private, tranſactions of; property, is indeed, dif- 
ferentz b believe; from the common motioti that is formed of 
it. Prefeription does not cure the original vice of a had title; 

but after all memory of the good tiile, hichſhad been ſup- 
plwK⸗anted by the uſurped one, has been loſt andi buried under 
dhe obliv ion of ſime, preſoription, that is to ſay, the lapſe of 
timecwithin which legal memory can ſurvive, determines the 
e nxpjiration aof the old title and gives effect, not to the bad one 
which farſt [ſuperſeded it, but to a new title ariſing but of 
peoſſe ſſion, and conſummated in this manner by the completion 
of pfeſeriptive time. Nothing of this applies to: ſubſiſting 
and continuing wrongs, in which the length of their duration, 
and the frequency of their repetitĩon, inſtead of diminiſhing 
the injury, muſt be felt to be a grievous aggravation, and in- 
tead of converting wrong into right, ſeems only to improve 
And fortify che title of thoſe who ſuffer, to ſhake; off the in- 
Jury on the firſt opportunity that offers. If poſſeſſion then 
will mot conſtitute this ſingular right which is claimed in 
wrong, as between the parties themſelves, neither can it be 
improved by the intereſts, the engagements, or the obliga- 
tions of a third party; and Ldo not ſee how the jus tertii, 
2s it may be called, of England, can affect the relative claims 
of theſe two A riſh nations, or of theſe two parts of the Iriſn 
nation. On this ground, therefore, and merely on this 
general and abſtract view: of the queſtion, I confeſs / L might 
: 2 thought ĩt difficult to aſſign a ſufficient reaſon to pre- 
.. clade his Majeſty, as Sovereign of ireland, from cbncurring 
with his Iriſh Parliament, or even from exerting, iuever7 
-  Jawful/wayp his legitimate powers in promoting ſneh+mea- 
ſures as might be calculated to place every claſs of his Iriſh 
ſubjects on an equal footing, as to civil rights; and con ſoli- 
date theſe two hoſtile nations into ont᷑ peaceable and united 
family But in truth your Lordſhips know that nothing can 
be leſs rational, nor more dangerous, and often: fatal, than 
ttheſe abſtract vie ws of practical. queſtions, affec; ing the in- 
tereſts of multitudes and of nations. In the blind purſuit of 
Abſtract right, we ſhall often find ourſelves, innocently no 
doubt; if our intention be conſidered, but yet too effaciurMly, 
the inſtruments of great practical injuſtice and oppeeſſion. 
I believe there ate feẽ caſes to whichihis obſervation applies 
more cloſely, than to that which we are conſidering. That 

Part of freland which we! would wiſh to redreſs, claim not 
only polirical equality in the government of their chuntry, 

2 calm in which I confeſs 1; cannot help „ 
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them z but they are known to entertain, and to nouriſh yet 
more fondly and anxiouſly, though dps not pet 10 tout: 


ly or diſtinctly pronounced, claims of a, very different na- 


ture. We cannot be ignorant that the firſt application” of 
thoſe rights with which we, mould be diſpoſed to ine 
them, is likely to be the perpetratiori of à great wrong, an 
that at bottom, . that wrong was; perhaps, the'"true and 
eventual; object of their actual demand, and would be the 
rade add of its attainment. The Catholics of Ireland 
not only claim a participation in the civil franchifes enjoyed 
by their..Proteſtant countrymen; but they foſter claims un 
the property of Proteſtants, the preſent peſſeffion'of which 
they treat as mere uſurpation,, and theſe Claims are of no 
trifling extent. We know the aſpixing character of their 
church, or if you pleaſe, of all churches, or of all bodies 
and deſcriptions of men. We muſt, above all, recollect 
what is perhaps more urgent than all the reſt,” thar the Oa- 
to gratify, paſſions long irritated, long reſtrained, [but not 
fo pr Fee the bh rhetdet,” of da — 50 "F haye 
| heard ſuch; apprehenſions treated lightly, as the productions 
either of imagination or ignorance ; and I certainly pretend 
to no credit on fuch points, from perſonal Knowledge or 
enquiry. I ſhould wiſh therefore to qualify any ching that 
may appear raſh or 'peremptory, in what I hazard on ſuch a 
ſubject, by avowing that degree of diffidence in my owt 


: 


views, which may be thought becoming with regard to 
facts, which though atteſted, 1 think, fatisfaQtorily by 
others; have not fallen under my own obſervation. But 
with this qualification, I confeſs that I find it difficult to 
reſiſt a concluſion to which the general knowledge we may 
all poſſeſs of the human character, applied to ſuch facts as 
all admit, ſeems to lead us. I muſt para Anand, 
ſtrong impreſſion, that if to the phyſical force already p 
ſeſſed by the Catholic body, and which conſiſts in ſuperiority 
of numbers, were added by. any ſuch revolution as that 
which we are. conſidering, the advantages of political power, 
and the weight and influence which belong to the authority 
of Governiment and Legiſlation, ſome danger might accrye 
to the property, the eſtabliſhment, and even the perſonal ſe- 
curity of the Proteſtants in Ireland; and with this appre- 


| Henſon on our own minds, the alarm ex preſſed by yhoſe - 


who are ſo deeply intereſted in the conſequences of fuck 
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alures, ſeems. entitled to our our 


tion, BY 2 
12 not "moſs. clear, thetefore,” in pag nes the(Shtholics 
entitle 10 2 17 0 e in the civil and political 
LOO of I Iriſh than 1 am in feeling,” hat the Pro- 
18 ans. ought to be. + protected and defended i in the ſecurity- of 

their. property, "their religion,.. and their petſons, againſt 
220 Neon? which, the atholics might be diſpoſed to at- 
| when they, have paſſed from their preſeht ſtate of ſub- 
jeg to x of authorit and pow! r. © The Ullemma, 
ea de hitherto confiſted in this. Thie Proteſtants 
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ceſſary even for their protection, without, derogating from 
10 appear ta be a natural tight of the Catholics. 
ny Catholics, could not be. fup ported in their claim of 


ae N e to thera that 0 which 


at m0! 


perry hey « ou; ght to be 9 — ſeem 19 ba 
13 diffculics in the way of abſtract juſtice, While 
ornment 0 Treland continues merely local. An 
e q. which the aſcendan ane is either Proteſ- 
nd it *caandt chooſe, but lie on one ſide 
or. 5 e wy be expetted | ſtin, 1 fear, to gore and la- 
erate 1 2 6 g by one or biker, of the horns of this'di- 
Tema ; 54 J. lee no perfect remedy f for lriſh 9 po 
its Mane conſequences, - While theſe two enraged 
Implacable. * PPgr nents are eint uit? up, together, are lt 5 
cloſed With in t 8 very theatre, on the very areha of their 
Antien "and Furious, Ee, I. do ſincerely think that 
this ivided, and d double congit bg of the Iriſh people requires 
ſomething e an imperial auld, a legiflature founded on 2 
broader ; ay more liberal baſis, to adminiſter impartial laws 
to alk; and to reconcile ſecurity with juſtice.” While one of 


theſe pa rties muſt judge the other, in Which ever hand the 


ſalcez may, be Placed, I fear there” is reaſon to expect only 
Violence in the folk, and if not injuſtice, at leaft flow and 
Pg -Jultice in the decree. |, My mind, I e8nfefs, can- 
Le: the conviction arifing Git of all theſe conſiderations, 
* 1 he 2Dited Parliament of Great, Britain And Ireland, 
in . "peculiar circumſtances of Treland, conſtitute a 
beiter legiſlatare, and & more perfect. becaũſe à more im- 
1 Parliament, for all Ireland, than 4ny' reprefentation 


"of a minor part or ſection of Ireland, in a 122 local 
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proſperity, and happineſs,” may be expected with. — rt 


corporate right, or none that I can wiſh to ſupport them . 


majority N the abe of Arcland;- without expoſing . 
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Parliament ever can. I am perſnaded that laws beneſicial to 
the maſs of the people of Ireland, and promoting its general 


confidence from the united Parliament, in which local par- 
tialities,, iptereſts, and paſſions, will not divert the {traight: 
and equal current of legiſlation, than in an Iriſh Parliament, 
vherg theſe ſtumbling blocks muſt for ever bend or impede - 
its courſe. In the united Parliament right may be done un- 
accompanied by wrong. Iriſh Catholics may be inveſted 
with their political capacities, without the flighteſt danger 
to Proteſtant eſtabliſhment or property. Theſe, on the con- 
trary, muſt. acquire a tenfold and hundredfold ſecurity;n: 
the Proteſtant Parliament, and the / .genuine-. Proteftant;: aſ» | 
cendancy in the united kingdom, The Proteſtant: church 
and property may, on the other hand, be ſecured, without 
perpetuating the preſent humiliating and degrading-excluſion 10 
of the Catholic part of the Iriſh nation. Such are ſome ee 13 
the particularities i in the condition of Ireland, Which appear 
to me to add in her caſe, many powerful inducements 0 
thoſe; which in every other inſtance may invite neighbouxing 
and friendly countries to a cloſe and intimate union of their 
govenpnenys. 4 ter Ir e wv 
e that to me theſe, eoafderitions furniſh, :by no 
means the , weakeſt recommendation of this; meaſure; 5 
look with peculiar ſatisfaftion towards. the proſpect which - 
it ſeems to open, I think in truth, for the allknime in the 
hiſtory of ireland,. of doing juſtice to one. part of that nation 
without injury to the other, and of providing for the general 
proſperity and happineſs, without bringing calamity on any 
Tae part. For I cannot conſider the + admiſſion; of. 
fellow-citizens to a participation of common franchiſes, as 
an injury to thoſe. who happen already to poſſeſs them; nor 
the loſs or even deſtitution of partial and ee mart 
over fellow ſubjects as any wrong. The Proteſtants have a 
ſacred right to their Rh th to their religion, and io 
their own liberties ; ; but the liberties of their Catholic bre- 
thren are no part of that property; they have no narrow 


in the government of their countrymen; nor can I ſee that 
the ſuhjection of the Catholics muſt be an article 1 in che cha- Ab 
ter of Proteſtant liberties, Ui amt 13 1 51 8 D 

If the Union, therefore, — a 3 of We b 
the condition; and extinguiſhing the diſcontents of a great 
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reſt to dur on the contrary, adding 'the moöſt ub? 
ſtantial ſecurities to all their legitimate rin hut profeſs” 
myſelf on that account, and perhaps, I may ſay, principe 
ly on that account, a warm friend to the tlie and 
am free to conſeſs that if theſe were not to be the” conſe. 9 
quences, I ſhould! epect very little advantage from ite 3: 
am defirqus, therefore, of declarin op for myſelf, wy T an 
think the Union. much more perfect, much! better adapted to 
all its beneficial ends, and the benefits to be expcAed from 
it, in ſuch a caſe, I think incalculable, if the juſt claims of 
the Catholic Iriſh are provided for by an explicit atticle of 
the tteaty iiſelf. After having thus deelared ny own 1 1 
and diſtinaly pronounced my o¼nn judgment on this great 
leading point, I think it right to add, that if any political: 
peculiarities of the preſent time, ſhould render it impractica- 
ble. to engroſs theſe wholeſome proviſions in the written 
treaty itſelf, I would rather reſtrain my wiſhes for the im- 
mediate accompliſhment of this deſirable end, than expoſe 
this great tranſaction to needleſs and unprofitable hazard, bx 
unſeaſonable pertinacity or impatience. And 1 ſhouſd ſtill 
look with confidence to à period when the object 1 hade 
mentioned will reſult as a natural conſequence, from the 
treaty, and when this defirable change will flow, with man 
other bleſſings; fromthe impartiality! of the imperial and 
united legiſlature If I were worthy then of offering ts the 
loyal Catholics of Ireland the advice of an individual, % 
has no other claim to their attention, than that of uniting a . 
ſpirit of liberal toleration, and a ſtrong favour towards com- 
mon right as oppoſed to monopoly, of combining, Lay. 
theſe ſentiments with ſomething of a praQticable difpoſition 
which would not reject 1 ood when a more perfect e 
accompliſhment of right is out of reach, I would implore 
their/prudent acquieſcence in a meaſure which muſt ulti- 
mately conſolidate their interefts with thoſe of their country; 
which will bring, in its ſeaſon” relief to the Catholics and 
ſecurity to the Proteſtants of Ireland; which will improve 
the wealth, the proſperity, the dignity; the manners, and 
the publie and private happineſs of their country; and 
which conferring theſe bleſſings with one hand, Will avert 
with -the other, the certain ruin, deſolation and davety , r 
— are at this moment improding over their native | 
n „Met 8 1-4) . Srv | | 
I wiſh to guard ing ons miſinterpretation:” Whith''F- 
preferthe United Parliament to that of Ireland) s at War 1 
5 | | conſtituted, | 


- 


—_ 


in chuntry require; while 0g or partial feeli 
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conſtitijted, I ſhow much. miſunderſtoad, it I were. 


oy Rs 4 det of. the wiſdom. and juſtice of the. 
Tos ar jament in ee 8.8 to impute to it the llighteſt 


de 


*h e 1 he. general objects of its legiſla- 
1 pro ſels, on 8 the hi gheſt and moſt 
ene ele, wy or th Iriſh, Parliament 2s. a body, 


and for many * its bers, with who have, indeed,, 
Rds, or 1 I . 2 0 M no perſonal acqusintange, dat 
* r and talents, as public men, I haye contem- 
Fate, as gthers do, with the reſpe& and, admiration they 
juſtly ae ire.” What 1 have hazarded. on ibis Auieg, the: 
delicaty of which I am not inſenlible to, amounts 
this; Og in one great branch and weber of Iriſh 2 fg 
the preſent. Iriſh Parliament mult be conſider "5p, mie 
and in thoſe concerns, a major part of the pc 
receive the law from an adverſe and rival — 4 i 
in the United Parliament, the Iriſh, members will, 
_ all the local information, and will poſſeſs I he weight: 
and influence, which the general affairs and, intereſts == : 
whie 
warp the ju Pare A eee n. 
thy ſubjects, pens be moderated, and torpperated,. 00 
the mediating impartiality of the Imperial Parliament... . | 8 
1 now conſider: one or, two general objections, 
which I have obſerved to be moſt prominent In the oppoſi- 
tion to this meaſure, and 1 ſhall. begin with that the oper aps. 
to have been the moſt operative — 3 throup 
out Ireland, and 10 have had the greate 7 . reſec- 
tion of this important and r 2 4 mean the 
notion, that a Legiſlative Upi 1 bene fie ial. in Its. 
_ effe, tothe intereſts of Ireland, is, However, in ſore way, 
derogatory to the hogour, and national e of that. 
count *. "WM 
bee of this topic will be Pn to be an appeal 
from reaſon to feeling, and, indeed, from a julk and. genui 
feeling to. a blind and incouſiderate one... Tr is intende 
like moſt of the objections on this queſtion, 19.prectude the. 
diſcuſſion of its merits 3 and what is peculiar to this. part 
cular objection, it is not only intended to elude the . 
the principal queſtion, but ſeems to diſclaim. the 1 2 n 
even of any proper and {| eine merits of its 9 is 
uſed, in truth, to diſqualify thoſe. to whom it is ee 
för all deliberation Whatever, by exciting the paſſions, and. 
| interpoſi Ing the flame and dazzle of enthuſiaſm, between the 
ops 
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eye and. the object it is to examine. "Thoſe who,employ. this 
ropie, have undoubtedly a confi ble advantage ; for, in 
the firſt place, many more are ſuſceptible of ſtrong an 
lively feeling, man cap 
_ and A fibetats Ju 


| £ nd unfaithful guide. The guide is hinaſelf blind, 
and 1 know. not how to ſearch for truth with better hope of 
ſaceeſs, than by the light of ſuch reaſon as Providence may 


have beſtowed upon us. 1 ould propoſe, therefore, to 
follow that ehurfe, and'to cotifider diſpaſſionately, even this 
paſſion. | I woutd fairly and deliberately enquire, whether a 
findere regard for the national dignity of Ireland. does, in- 
degd, oppoſe. apy ſolid objeQion to a Legiſlative Union with 
r TIT IT, 
Thall Walte but little of Johr Lordſhip? "time, in ana- 
115 vs ide nature and foundation of theſe local affections to- 
wards particular ſpots, which ſeem to cireumſcribe the ge. 


F WP hakind wid the Tivers te Mindy on; 
mountains which-ericonipaſs that which we tall our 6Guntry.. 
Perhaps that expanſive. love of our fellow creatures, which - 

has obialyjed the 555 name of philanthropy, may have, 
| by compreſſed into narrower bounds, in order to augment 
iu egerg) in the proper Rene of its exertion ; perhaps this 
large and diffuſe motive may have been drawn home as it 
werk, and retrexiched within limits more commenſurate with 
the ze and ſphere of human action. But no mattet how or 
why, the love of our country certainly exiſts; it is the no- 
| bleſt affe ion of the human breaſt ; and I have no doubt is. 
of divine origin am to acknowledge that Ireland, both by 
iin dichenſions, lis Local poſition, and every other circum- 


ſtance, 
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ſtance attending it, offers a fit object for that paſſion, de ar- 
dour of which may well be improved into enthuſiaſm andzeal, 
by the many natural;charms which, l underſtand, abbund in 

chat country, and by that to Which can, indeed, ſpgak Myſelf, 

I mean the many generous qualities which diſtinguiſh its in- 
habitants, and ſeem to endear that nation to thoſe ho com. 
| _ poſe it am willing alſo to admit; that beſides that ſolici- 
Aude for the happineſs and well-being of the people who in- 
Habit our country, which is the proper and diſtincłſbe fea- 
ture by which true patriotiſm is to be recognized, this local 
aſfection may alſo attach a ſort of intereſt, andia certain im- 
portance and value, to the ſeparate political exiſtence, or in- 
_ dividuality, of that country. That identical {pace has con- 
tained the habitual objects of our regard, and an aſſociation 
may have been eſtabliſhed between our local and moral at- 
tachment, in ſuch a manner as to render it, perhaps, no eaſy 
abſtraction to love the people of Ireland,: diltinRly from that 
Which may be called the love of Ireland. Nothing of all this 
need be controverted; nor is jt deſirable that it ſhould be 
dtherwiſe -I would only demand a ſimilar aſſent to ſome par- 
ticularities, Which I think obſervable in this paſſion, and 
which appear to me to bear, in ſome degree, o the, princi- 
pal queſtion. This local patriotiſm, then, ſeems to be limited 
not only by ſpace, as we have ſeen, but ulſo with ſome refe- 
rence to time. The ſpace to which the affection ,of pa- 
triotiſm attaches, is that which we have been accuſtomed: to 
conſider as our country, at a given time, that is to fay, in our 
dye time, or during our own generation, If it had been 
larger or ſmaller at our birth, our love would have expanded 
or contracted itſelf pv. 2. We have ſeen a remark+ 
able inſtance of this expanſive property in local patriotiſm, 
or ia tſiis love of metes and bounds, as related Mr. Hume, in 
the paſſage which I have read from his hiſtory of the Union 
of the Heptarchy. We have ſeen in that example, the in- 
| habirants of the ſix conquered kingdoms transfer their alle- 
giance to Egbert, and the minutg partialities of theſe; fix 
countries, tranfgreſs their reſpedlfih bounds, and in obedi- 
ence to events, dilate, as by common conſent; fo as to occupy 
the-whole ſurface of the united kingdom of England, and ac- 
commodate themſelves to this change of boundary, with as 
much rapidity and eaſe, as the ambition of the Monarch him- 
ſelf had done to the growth of his dominions. This happen- 
d in the very ſeaſon of repugnance and diſguſt which. fuc+- 
ceeds to conqueſt, and * 
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_  craled even in his own life, to think -himſelf degraded by 
5 bein called an Engliſhman, ' TIL ISR TORY 2 Men 
we The ſame truth has been evinced in Wales. Thoſe who 
__ Infbited that principality in the early part of the bot © 
Harry the Sth, felt their patriotiſm and national feelings 
bounded by the mountains of their country, beyond which, 
indeed, ſo far from n affection, they 
_ fourid only thoſe of antient animoſity and habitual hoſtility. 
The ſame narrow bounds, however, no longer limit the pub- 
_ lie ſpirit and affections of thoſe who have inhabited that part 
of our ifland ſince that memorable and fortunate ra in the 
hiſtory of Wales. I believe I may venture to ſay, that none 
of your Lordſhips who may have an intereſt in that country, 
and that no Welch gentleman, or inhabitant of Wales, would 
think a Welch t who ſhould promiſe to reſtore the dig- 
nity and independence of that country, by feparating it onee 
more from England; that is to ſay, Who ſhould forbid and 
prohibit every Welchman from preſuming to conſider him - 
ſelf as entitled to any participation in the affairs, in the en- 
terprises, In the greatneſs, conſideration, or glory of that 
empire, of which his country is now a diſtinguiſhed mernber. 
They would, no doubt, think the dignity of their countrymen 
ſtrangely provided for by this ſecond extermination ; by 
driving them once more out of England, and cooping them 
. up within the mountains of Wales, as the Saxon Conquerors 
had done by their Britiſh anceſtors. ' I ſhall not eaſiſy per- 
ſuade myſelf, that a Welch gentleman will think an affront 
or indignit N put upon himſelf, or his country, becauſe Lord 
NELSON, for example can take him by the hand as fellow- 
ſubject; or becauſe his countryman * FolxV, was enabled 
by the union With Wales, to lead the Britiſh fleet into action 
on the 1it of Auguſt, inſtead of heading ſome miſetable pre- 
_ datory inroad acroſs the Welch marches. H 4% 9 nega... 
I T 'may ſpeak with better authority of another country. 
5 Thoſe Who inhabited Scotland in the reign of King Willam ; 
_ thoſe who inhabited that part of Scotland with which Iam-beſt 
7 _ acquainted, and who looked from their windows on the hills 
of Northumberland, at a few miles diſtance, had their pa- 
triotiſm bounded by their horizon, or rather their eye had 
__ Wider range than this large and liberal paſſion. It is not 
ſo with thoſe who inhabit that country in the Teign of George 
the Third, and this change, 1 am'-perſuaded, Was operated 
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much ſooner than fome Noble Lords ſeem diſpoſed to allow. 
A Noble Lord (Lord Holland,) referred on a former occaſion, 
to à proceeding of this Houſe in the year 1713, as furniſh- 
ing ſome ground to ſuppoſe that the two countries were not 
ſoon reconciled to the Union. I am by no means difpoſed 
to deny, that the tranſaction alluded to might furniſh a very 
fair argument to be uſed in debate on this topic. It cer- 
tainly imported, in its literal acceptation, the with, at leaſt 
of ſome individuals, for a diffulution of the Union, being an 
expreſs motion for that purpoſe... It was negatived, indeed, 
by the Houſe ; but it was made by one of the ſixteen Scotch 
Peers, and ſupported, generally, though I do not know-that 
it was unanimouſly, by that body. I have no reaſon to 
eomplain, therefore, of this proceeding being uſed in argu- 
ment, to the point for which it was adduced; but I muſt 
fay, at the ſame time, that it does not appear to me as con- 
&wſive, as I am to preſume it did to that Noble Lord. Your 
Lordſhips' leiſure will not admit of my entering minutely into 
| -. All the partieulars of this proceeding; but I muſt at leaſt ſay, 
* chat it has by no means made the ſame impreſſion on my 
| mind, and I am not ſatisfied, that the people of Scotland or 
of England, or the Peerage of Scotland at large, or their re- 
preſentatives in this Houſe who ſupported this motion, in- 
cluding even the mover of the queſtion himſelf, were in ear- 
neſt in —_— the ſeparation of the united kingdoms. I do 
not think myſelf bound to believe, merely on the letter of a 
motion in Parliament, = body of men, and eſpecially that 
| enlightened body to which I allude, capable of harbouring a 
| deſign ſo abſurd, and if ſincere, fo wicked and deteſtable, as 
that motion imported, while [ can find any other motive, or 
can imagine any other object more rational and leſs culpa- 
| ble, to account ſufficiently for the proceeding. I find then, 
1 no difficulty indiſeovering abundamt iniglucements for this mo- 
1 tion, ſhort of the abſurd and incredible purpoſe which it ex- 
| preſſes—I obſerve, in the firſt place, that it was made in the 
House of Lords, and origirfated with the ſixteen Peers of Scot- 
land. The Scotch Peerage was undoubtedly the body whoſe 
1 intereſts were leaſt conſulted; and Who were the worſt treated 
* | bythe Union. But they had received freſh cauſe of com- 
1 plaint ſubſequent to that event. The abolition of the Privy 
Council of Scotland was, in my opinion, neceſſary to'confoli- 
date the Union, by removing that remaining nueleus of a lo- 
cal government, and eaves intereſt, | But this meaſure af- 
feed, no doubt, the views both of ambition and of 9 


\ 
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of the Scotch Peerage, and of the higher order of the gentry, 
though it very little concerned the people. The diſcontent - 
of the Peerage excited by that meaſure, had been yet more 
recently enflamed by the deciſion of this Houſe in the caſe of | 
the Duke of Hamilton. His patent, as Duke of Brandon, 
had been diſallowed, and by that proceeding it ſeemed: de- 
eided, that a Scotch Peer, after thy, Union, ſhould. be incapa- 
dle of receiving the independent &gnity of a Britiſh Peerage; 
a diſability highly injurious to the Peerage of Scotland, in its 
fondeſt aim, and reaſonably offenſive and diſguſting to that 
body, already fore with prior provocations. If we conſider 
this motion, then, as no more than the expreſſion of the cha · 
grin of this body ; but eſpecially if it be conſidered as a means 
employed to give weight in future to their Juſt pretenſions, 
we ſhall aflign as weighty a motive for ſuch a proceeding us 
has produced many others of great importance in Parlia- 
ment. Theſe grievances were, indeed, expreſsly ſtated in 
the motion, amongſt the reaſons on which it was grounded. 
But the ſpecial occaſion of this tranſaction was the extenſion 
of the malt-tax to Scotland. This tax was, in fact, felt to 
be oppreſſive on that eountry, and it was, beſides, fairly queſ- 
tio whether the impoſition of this tax at that particu- 
lar point of time was not contrary to an article of the Union. 
This objeRion applied indeed only to that particular period, 
and ceaſed afterwards, but it was ſubject to queſtion at the 
time. I think on the, whole that the Scotch members of 
both Houſes were juſtified in ſtanding out on this tax, and. 
I think their Union and exertion on that occaſion did them 
| honour, though I do not think the mode of oppoſition they 
choſe judicious. I find, however, in the very occaſion 
- which gave riſe to this proceeding, a ſufficient motive, and 
a much more natural and indeed juſtifiable purpoſe than that 
which the motion literglly imported. It was intended to en- 
force the oppoſition of Scotland to the malt- tax, and to co- 
erce the Miniſter on that point, not by the diſſolution of the 
Union, but by the intimidation which the very menace of 
ſuch a fatal ep might be expected to produce. The Eng- 
liſh Peers who ſupported this motion had themſelves been 
the authors and promoters of the Union. But they were the 
oppoſition of the day, and it appears, could not deny them - 
ſelves the ſatisfaction of uſing the opportunity which this 
Scotch queſtion of the malt- tax afforded them, of diſtreſſing 
' the Miniſter of the day, by the ſingular and rare Union of 
the Repreſentatives of Scotland, even for a'few hours, againſt 
8 8 the 
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the Court. It laſted, indeed; no longer; and the oppoſition 
of the ſixteen Peers ſeems to have ſpent and exhauſted *itſeW 
in this ſingle act, in which I can diſcern only a general ex- 
preſſion of their own particular diſguſt and a wiſh to ſtand 
| well with their country by oppoſing the malt-tax. The op- 
| poſition to that tax, and the attempt at leaſt to modify it, as to 
Scotland, was the true occaſion of this motion, and inſtead of 
ſo abſurd and flagitious, but ſo important and momentous a 
| deſign as that of diſſolving the Union, there appears to me 
| to have been nothing deeper in the matter, than the wiſh on 
one hand to teaſe a Miniſter, and on the other to obtain the 
reduction of three pence on the buſhel of malt, in a tax upon 
Scotland. I am a good deal confirmed in this view of the 
tranſaction, by obſerving that although this tax was renewed 
every year, and was objected to by the Scotch members in 
the Houſe of Commons, I do not find a hint of any new in- 
tention to diſſolve the Union. Various other queſtions in- 
tereſting to Scotland were dilcuſſed, without producing the 
ſlighteſt intimation of ſuch a deſign ; and I find one, ver 
little poſterior to that on which the noble Lord has relied, 
remarkable, that I cannot help mentioning it. I mean the 
extraordinary bill, known by the name of the Peerag Bill, 
| hich actually paſſed this Houſe in the year 1719, but was 
thrown out, as might be expected, in the Houſe of Commons. 
Neither the Peerage of Scotland, nor the Scotch nation, 
Have ever received, ſince the Union, ſo ſignal a provocation 
as that bill appears to me to have offered to them. It pro- 
poſed, in direct terms, the complete disfranchiſement of the 
whole body of the Scotch Peers, and ſtripped them even of 
the elective franchiſe which the Union had left them, with- 
cout any other compenſation worthy of notice than that of 
 Feeing fuch of their repreſentatives as were parties to this 
ſpoliation, rewarded by man which were to make 
them independent in future, of the favour, or reſentment of 
... their injured conſtituents. This meaſure, as your Lordſhips 
"muſt ſee, was, at the Tame time, the moſt flagrant violation 
of the Union in ſome of its moſt fundamental articles, and 
could not fail of exciting general diſguſt and alarm through- 
ont Scotland, by breaking ſo wantonly the integrity, and 
ſhaking the -ſecurity-of that ſolemn treaty. The Bill was 
accordingly debated with great warmth, at great length, and, 
1 think, with much ability in both Houſes of Parliament, 
and I have troubled your Lordſhips with theſe particulars, 
for the purpoſe of obſerying, that throughout thoſe debates; 
* We | 6... 
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on a ſubject ſafficiently. offenſive and irritating to Scotland, 
there was not dropped from the lips of a ſingle individual, an 
_ antimation-of any ſuch. wiſh for 4e as had been ex- 
preſſed in the proceeding of the year 1713. A certain proof 
that ſuch a wiſh could not be general in either country, and a 
pretty concluſive argument that it was not profeſſed or enter- 
tained by any conſiderable party or deſcription of men then 
known in England or Scotland. On this review of the pe- 
riod immediately ſucceeding the Union, I might, without 
much prejudice to my argument, concede all the noble Lord 
can claim from the motion of 1713, though I am fat from 
making that admiſſion in fact; but if I were to grant that 
in the year 1713, ſome indications of indiſpoſition and 
alienation between the countries remained; that ſix ſhort 
years of Union had not completely appeaſed and obliterated 
the animoſities of four centuries, but that ſix years more had 
been ſufficient for that purpoſe ; that after the lapſe of ſix 
years from their Union, no trace of unkindneſs was diſcerni- 
ble, and, that in twelve years after that Union, the ſtrongeſt 
provocation had failed in exciting it, I do not think, I ſay, 
that for the purpoſe of the preſent argument, I ſhall haye 
mae a conceſſion of much value or importance; and with 
this remark I ſhall paſs: forward to times of which I am en- 
titled to ſpeak with the confidence of peſonal knowledge. I | 
will venture then to aſſure your Lordſhips, and to ſpeak for 
my neighbours as well as myſelf, that at this day we ſee 
without humiliation or regret, thoſe towers and beacons, 
which were very neceſſary appendages of our independence, 
at leaſt, before the union of the crowns, when we had a pre- 
datory enemy within ten miles of us; we behold, I ſay, with - 
out mortification or concern, thoſe badges of imperial dig- 
nity mouldering, and in ruins, on our rocks, while we can 
ſee the plains | below, covered with etops, Which he who 
ſows is now ſure ofa ing; and while we can extend our 
views of national greatneſs and dignity, and all our public 
feelings, whether of pride or of affection, not only beyahd 
the little range of hills that we look upon, but to the re- 
moteſt extremities of the habitable globe. I will venture to 
declare for my country, that with the exception of ghoſe falſe 
Scotehmen, whom the enemy has been able to corrupt or to 
delude, and who, I truſt, for the honour of Scotland, are both 
few and contemptible; but with that exception of the par- 
tizans of France, I will venture to pronpunce, that there 
eee eee 
7 x | * "dition, 
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dition, from Berwick to the Orkneys, whoſe Britiſh patriotiſm 


would not be more offended, and certainly much more rea- 
ſonably, by a propoſal for 4 
f 


wath, could be at the beginning of the century, by the pro- 


poſal for gane them. | 


I have dwelt ſomewhat longer on this topic than, perhaps, 


1 ought, principally for the. purpoſe of ſhewing what the 


nature and yalue of that object is, for which Ireland has been 
perſuaded to renounce and rejeR with anger, the greateſt and 
moſt evident advantages that were everioffered to a nation. It 
is in the firſt place, then a ſentiment, or feeling, which it is 
difficult to define, and not perhaps eaſy even to conceive diſ- 
tinctly. In the next place, this ſentiment, ſuch as it is, is ſo 


limited in duration, and fo obſequious to events, that it is 
not Enough to ſay that it expires: It actually changes fides— 


and the very ſacrifices we would make to it at one period, 


will, at a ſubſequent-point of time, and from thence ever 


after, prove as much in contradiction with, and as offenſive 
to, this very feeling, as it might be welcome and grateful to 
it before. What then is this mighty object to which ſuch 
facrifices are required? It is an airy unſubſtantial ſentichent; 


it is a tranſient, evaneſcent, metaphyſical point, to which we 


are called upon to ſacrifice, not only the ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
but the permanent and perpetual intereſts of two great na- 
ons. ” 


ſubtle, and ſubje& to ſo many refined and delicate modifica- 
tions, with that ſound and genuine affection, or { can claſs it 


only as a ſubordinate mode of that plain and manly paſſion, . - 
which has deſerved, by excellence, the ſtile and dignity of 
patriotiſm. True patriotifm will, I think, be found to reſt 
15 principle, Which 


on the ſolid baſis of ome rational and 
will keep it, uniform and uninfluenced by time or circum- 
ſtance, and which may ſerve as a criterion to diſtinguiſh its 


* own genuine and ſteady courſe, from the capricious and irre - 


gular motions of ſome, of its many counterfeits. The love 


of our country may be rational or fantaſtical as that of any 


other object; and, I muſt conſider. patriotiſm as partaking 


ſufficiently of the nature of general affection, to'acknowledge, 


ir for genuine, only when it is evinced by ſolicitude for the 
welfare of its object. I fix on this as the diſtinctive charac- 
ter of fincere affection, whether for our country or for any 


\ 
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rating theſe kingdoms, than 
Itovyn, or Lockhart of Carn- 


[ confeſs l cannot perſuade myſelf to rank a ſentiment ſo . 
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other object of regard. Public love is founded in utility, and 
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that mark alone may challenge its deſcent from heaven. 
reſt is all ſpurious, and to be viewed rather with caution 
than reſpect. On this clear principle, then, ſhall we not fay, 
that a true patriot propoſes to himſelf before all things, the 
— and happineſs of thoſe who inhabit his country ? 
e may ſet a value, if he pleaſes, on the diſtinct exiſtence, 
and individuality of that country; but if his love be well re- 
gulated, and all its modes and affections be in due ſubordina- 
tion, he will prefer the ſolid and real „ v of his coun- 
try to its metaphyſical identity. It is to this chaſte and diſci-- 

plined patriotiſm, that I would appeal, on the preſent queſtion, 
againſt the noiſy and clamorous pretence, which would uſurp 
its feat, and bear away the deciſion by.acclamation and tumult, 
before a ſober and enlightened judgment, founded on the ſolid 
baſis of public utility, can ſilence this importunate and delu- 
ſive feeling. 'To ſum up my argument on this point, in plain, 
but T think, ſatisfaQtory terms; if a ſeparate political g- 
iſtence is contrary, nay fatal to the real intereſts of thergeas 
ple of Ireland; and if a perfect · incorporation and union with 

the Britiſh empire, muſt be productive of ſecurity, aggran- 
diſement and happineſs to Ireland, ſuch an Union ſhould on 
this Wgle but deciſive ground, of great and permanent uti- 
lity, be the firſt and fondeſt wiſh of every Iriſh heart. 
| But let us yield even this principle for a moment. Let us 
ſubſcribe to that ſtrange incomprehenſible duty which I have 
© heard proclaimed, with a ſort of triumph, even in this Houle, 
and by which it is required that in a gueſtion ſuch as this, the 
Legiſlature ſhould baniſh from their thoughts and contempla- 
tion concern for the intereſt of the nations which they 
repreſent, and that the deciſion of this mighty queſtion ſhould: 

be founded on any thing but its influence on the national ad- 
vantage or ſecurity. Let us admit the infignifieance of Iriſh 
proſperity and happineſs, and the exclufive title of what is 

called diſtinctneſs and dignity, to our ſolicitude; I ſtili fay 

that even theſe objects are not provided ſor, by Wenn Ons 

* 


t meaſure. For the choice does not lie between 
preſent condition of Ireland and Unionz We are not'igno+ 
rant that the alternative is according to every moral probabi- 
lity, union, or ſeparation ; that is to ſay, union or ruits; union 
with Great Britain, or ſlavery to France. If this meaſure be 
not adopted, we know that the diſtinctneſs of Ireland muſt 
expire; that her political extin ion muſt be accompliſhed ; 
that ſhe muſt undergo a change a thouſand fold more de- 

grading, as well as deſtructive, and more Fatal to her inde- 
. | | | eg, pendence 
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pendence und dignity, by means which no miſtaken patriotiſm 
can prefer. I mean by ſubjection to à foreign conqueror, ur 
at beſt a debaſed and ſlaviſn dependance on the general tyrant 
and taſk-maſter of Europe. Taſtead of preſerving her pre- 
ſent independence, or acquiring new acceſſion of importance 
and dignity, by her aſſociation with the Britiſh Empire, Ire- 
land is in danger of dropping into that common ſepulehre of 
nations, Which has already buried the very names and me- 
mories of ſo many ſtates and kingdoms, now no more. Will 
the identity or the dignity of Ireland be preſerved, when 
after being firſt the dupe and the ſervile tool of France, ſhe 
becomes her real and effective ſlave, under ſome ridiculous 
or antiquated nick- name, invented or revived, for the very 
purpoſe of obliterating her-own ? Eo bot 199 e 93. 
L,et us conſider this queſtion. in one view more, and ſetting, 
aſide both the real intereſts of Ireland, and the chances of 
ſeparation with its attendant ca'amities, let us only compare 
thegreſent, condition of Ireland in mere dignity, with its 
future condition, in that ſingle reſpect, after the Union; 
for we ſhall find the oppoſers of the Union, miſtaken in the 
means of conſulting even barren dignity, when they prefer 
the preſent ſituation of Ireland to its incorporation willi the 
Britiſh Empirſeee. „ N 
In what does the dignity of a nation truly conſiſt? Is it 
merely in its ſeparate, or in its independent exiſtence? If 
Ireland, from the very nature of things, is and always muſt, 
while it is a ſeparate kingdom, remain, in ſome reſpects and 
in ſome degree, dependent, fubordinate, inferior; and the 
day after its Union with Great Britain, becomes altogether. 
independent, ſovereign and equal, how is its dignity better 
aſſured by the former condition than by the latter? We 
. muſt enquire then what the preſent ſutuntion of Ireland truly 


1 


is, in point of independen ee. TT OR 
Although I ſhould wiſh to be perfectly frank and explicit, 
in pointing out thoſe circumſtances of neceſſary and unavoĩd- 
uble ſubordination which really exiſt, I would by no means 
inſiſt on others, which I have heard enlarged upon, I think, 
vith a falſe pride on our part, and perhaps with reaſonable 
offence to the national feeling of Iriſnmen, and which, at 
the ſame time, do not appear to me genuine tokens of ſub- 
ordination in any reſpect. Of this deſcription, I conſider 
the. neceſſity under which Ireland labours of claiming,” in; 
times of danger, whether from foreign or domeſtic enemies, 
the protection of the Britiſh navy, and military, as well as 
a | 2 pecuniary 


— 
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| 8 aid from this country, I conceive Ireland to 
' haye a perfect right to this friendly and brotherly co-opera- 
tion, on two grounds, which: ſeem to me to preclude alto- 
gethes, either a mortifying humiliation on one hand, or an | 
ene pride on the other. Firſt, the preſervation of Tre- 
land is an Engliſh intereſt, and is a concern ſufficiently pre- 
cious to call for theſe exertions, even on a diſfinct and ſepa- 
rate view of our own advantage. In the next place, Ireland 
is entitled to this ſupport, from an Empire to which ſhe is 
aſſociated, and to the general ſervice and ſecurity of Which 
ſhe is herſelf contibuti ng, cheerfully, and at all times, in 
every branch of gublic ſexvice. Her ſeamen, her ſoldiers, | 
and her revenue, All augment the general ſtock of Britiſh re- | 
ſources. And if peculiar and temporary emergencies have, bi 
at this, or any other particular period, encreaſed the local | [ 


demands. of Ireland on the exertions of the Empire, we 
muſt recollect, that the ſcene of danger may at other times 
be ſhifted; and we haye no reaſon to doubt, but, on the 
| Contrary, have recent grounds, very honourable to Ireland, 
for believing, that ſhe will be ready to furniſh extraordihar 
exertion, and aid, to repel extraordinary danger on this fide 
of the water, if ſuch occaſions ſhould ariſe. _ 

I muſt alſo diſſent from another topic which 1 have hed 
uſed, as indicating a national dependence of Ireland on 
Great Britain. I mean the advantages which ſhe derives 
from the extenſive commerce without, N the proſperous 
manufactures within, which are ſuppoſed to flow, and 
Which, 1 believe, really do flow, in a grows art, from a 
free participation in the imperial greatneſs.of. reat Britain, 4 
and from encouragements which ſhe might withhold if fo of 
adviſed, Here again, I think, Ireland may accept, I will 
25 Jay, wiegt path de, but . without himiljation, 
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6 Britain ought” fo Heſtow without price. When tf = 
que ung been ſtated between, entire Teparatian and Union, 10 
thele conſſgetstiens are very  pertinently ſubtminted to the, ff 
prudence af 1 candy 5s. they have Yet + with great ah, BD 
Þp the No IO who preceded.me ; for the advantages 1 
alluded to, would, no doubt, be withdrawn.with perfect j 
juſtice, and indeed, by indif; enſible polic „if all EQrnexion 
between us were diſſolyed. "Bur wha the queſtion is placed 
on the footing of the preſent argument, that is to ſay, on a 
Mexx of our neſent impgrial relation, 1 then feel, that con- 
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ſidering the importance of that relation to Great Britain, as 
| well as to Ireland, the communication of theſe imperial ad- 
vantages ſeems to belong to the very nature of the caſe, an 
to flow naturally from the ſentiment of fraternity and rect- 
procal kindneſs which ſhould accompany ſuch a connexion. 
Theſe favouts ſeem to be prompted, certainly by a liberal, 
but at, the ſame time, by a wiſe policy ; they are the gifts 
of an elder to a younger brother ; not the wages paid by a 
unable to a dependent. They ought to excite gratitude, 
and to improve as well as to ſecure affection between us; 
but they need not either exalt the pride of one, or humble 
that of the other; and, to ſay the truth, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the pride of Ireland may be very well reconciled to 
an obligation, for which ſhe has the conſeiouſnefs of return- 
ing in the reciprocal bleſſings of imperial connexion, an 
ample: and correſponding equivalent. I eraſe, therefore, 
ſuch topics as theſe, from my argument of Iriſh ſubordina- 
tion. They appear to me not more inconcluſive to that point, 
than fomewhat removed, perhaps, from that liberality which 
_ ought to charaRerize ſuch diſcuſſions, whether between in- 
dividuals or nations; and if theſe my he” of [reland to 
Great Britain are ever enlarged upon, I confefs I ſhould ſee 
it with more pleaſure in Ireland, than in this country. : 
Thoſe real indications of ſubordination, on which I mean 
, however to rely, appear to me ſuch as ought not to mortify 
; Ireland ; beeanfe they are derived from the very nature and 
conſtitution of human affairs, and eſpecialty from one cauſe, 
which, muſt afford, I conceive, rather gratification than dif- 
RS to national feeling, I mean the imperial connexion 
| which makes Ireland a member of the nobleſt empire of the 
' globe. For what, after all, is this imperial connexion in 
the neceſſity of which we are all agreed? If it be any thing 
more than a name, and if it afford any ſubſtantial advantage, 
does it not Gonſiſt in ſecuring a conformity, or rather a per- 
i uniformity and unity, in the councils of the two coun- 
tries on affairs of imperial concern? Such are, in ſome re- 
| ſpects the regulation of commerce; the tranſactions and in- 
tercgurſe with foreign ſtates; the declaration of war; tlie 
conduct and direction of war; the negotiation and condi- 
tions of peace. Theſe are the principal, if not all «the 
points of imperial or common concern; and in theſe it is 
admitted, and it is manifeſt that, for common ſafety and ad- 
vantage, the two countries muſt be governed by one mind, 
and directed by one will, to the ſame end. Now let me a 
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in what manner is uniformity to be enſured on points 'fo 
much ſubje& to doubt in themſelves, ſiibmited to'a judg- 
ment; 'I mean that of the human mind, the variety and un- 
certainty of which is proverbial, and eſpecially where ſome 
degree of temporary and occaſional oppoltion, both of feel- 
ing and intereſt, may be looked for in particular ſeaſons and 
circumſtances—1 need not go about to prove by any tedious 
argument, what is always conceded on this point, nor need I 
Icruple to aſſert what the beſt Iriſh patriots, and warmeſt 
partizans of Iriſh independence have always freely acknow- 
ledged, that unity of counſels can be brought about and preſerv- 
ed, only by leaving the lead to one of theſe nations in thoſe 
points on which it is neceſſary that they ſhould agree. Ever 
ſenſible and enlightened Irifh ſtateſman, has, | think, ad- 
mitted that in imperial concerns, Ireland muſt, and ought to 


follow in the wake of Great Britain. Here then is ohe au- 


thentic and ſignal badge of real ſubordination. But how is 
this neceſſary acquieſcence of Ireland to be enſured? For it 
ſtands as yet on diſcretion and prudence, not on poſitive pro- 
viſion. May not an interval of paſſion, or the fpleen of ſome 
contentious moment, or the influence of ſome popular leader, 
perſu de Ireland in an evil hour, to aſſert her right of ade 
and independent deliberation in the common concerns, and 4 
vindicate that right by ſetting up an opinion of her ow 

different from that adopted in England? Againſt this mil- 
fortune, which would, otherwiſe be pretty ſareof happening, 


the conſtitution of our connexion with Ireland has provided 
ſome. ſecurities. In the firſt place we have the ſame King. 


The King of Great Britain is, in virtue of that Crown, 
King alſo of Ireland. Ireland is content to follow the for- 
tunes of England in that great point; and this | ſtate as ano- 


ther circumſtance of dependence. But there are, other ſtill. 


more ſeuſible tokens of practical ſubordination.” The whole 
\ extenſive government of Ireland is adminiſtered by a viceroy, 
appointed indeed by the Sovereign of Ireland, bat not with 
the advice of an Iriſh cabinet, He is We in effect, 


by a Britiſh Miniſter ; he is ſubject to inſtructions from a 


Britiſh Secretary of State, and reſponſible for every part of 
his adminiſtration municipal as well as imperial,” not to the 
Iriſh Parliament, not to the Iriſh Laws, but to he rnit 
Parliament and its high rribunals: Even this is not all; for 
all this may be thought inſeparable from the nature and 
frame of our connexion. There remains a point which was 
not ſo much the unavoidable conſequence of the imperial 
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conſtitution, but was thought ſubje&_to ſuch a moral and 


political neceflity, as to have been deliberately aſſented to and 


retained by the moſt enlightened and ardent patriots of Ite- 


land, even in the jealous review of her conſtitution, which 


took place at that period of enthuſiaſm and triumph, which 
is become the grand æra of Iriſh freedom and pride, I mean 
the year 1783. The circumſtance I allude to is this: The 
Kae unctions of the ſovereign of Ireland can be per- 

formed only under the Great Seal, not of Ireland, bt of 
Great Britain. Notwithſtanding the extreme and jealous 
tenderneſs, of the Iriſh nation, on all that could remotely, or 
even in the refinements of political ſubtlety, affect the inde. 
| Pendence of their Parliament; although that Parliament is 
| the ſhrine on which the nation itſelf is, it ſeems, now to be 
laid a victim; that Iriſh Parliament was left, and remains at 
this hour, dependent for the validity of every one of its legiſ- 
lative acts, fifft on the Chancellor of England, and through 


his reſponſibility, on that very. Parliament of England, an 


equal participation in the authority of which is thought fo 


degrading to Ireland. God forbid that Ireland ſhould change 


her mind on theſe points of voluntary ſubordination, , or that 
. pride ſnould ſu perſede her wiſdom, and a falſe ae take 
the place of her ſubſtantial intereſts at eaſt in theſe particu- 
lars. For ſuch are the few flender threads which yet hold to- 
gether theſe ponderous bodies, and whenever they are broken 
we part for ever. There is yet one other circumſtance which 
not only indicates inferiority, but is ſa wholly irreconcilable 
with every notion of equality, and appears to me ſuch a ſin- 
gularity in the condition of any country claiming the charac- 
ter of independent ſovereignty, that I muſt add it to the lift 
before I quit this topic. Ireland muſt take her part in all 
the wars of Great Britain. She muſt bear her ſhare of theic 
burthens, and incur all their hazards. She may loſe a pro- 
vince, or may become herſelf a province of the enemy. 
+, Yet Ireland cannot, by the utmoſt ſucceſs of the war ac- 
gquire an acre of new territory to the Iriſh dominion. 

Every acquiſition made by the forces of the Empire, how- 
ever great her ſhare mar have been in the danger or 
exertion, accrues to the Crown of Great Britain, If an 
iſland were taken by regiments raiſed in {reland, and com- 
poſed wholly. of Iriſhmen, and by ſhips manned altogether 


y- Iriſh ſeamen, that iſland is a Britiſh conqueſt and not an 

ich one. Ireland claims no ſovereignty in any one of the 
fartign poſſeſſions or provinces of the Britiſh Empire. She 

_ pretends to no dominion in India, in Ceylon, at the Cape of 
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f Good Hope, at Martinique, Trinidad, Or Minorca. 0 The 
Iriſh Parliament has never aſſerted vr conceived the Tight of 
legiſlating for any of the conqueſts of the Kings of England. 
that is to ſay of the King of Ireland. They are all ſubject 
ipſo facto, to the Legiſlature of Great Britain. Ireland has 
planted no Iriſh colonies, but has furniſhed planters to all 
thoſe of Great Britain. In a word this whole clafs of ſove- 
reign rights and capacities, however inherent in the very na- 
ture of ſovereignty, is wholly wanting in that of Ireland. 
If we were aſked to define, or at leaſt to deſeribe an indepen- 
dent ſovereignty, ſhould we err much by ſaying, it is a ſtate 
which can m.ke war and peace, which can acquire domi- 
nion by conqueſt, and which can plant colonies, and eſta- 
* bÞlifh foreign ſettlements ? And if we would deſcribe a ſudor- 
. dinate and dependent country, could we do it better than by 
ſaying, it is a country which muſt contribute her quota to all 
the wars in a neighbouring kingdom, muſt incur all the riſks 
of thoſe wars and partake in all thoſe difaſters ; while all 
that is acquired by their ſucceſs falls, like the lion's thare, 
to that country by which it claims to be co-ordinate and co- 
equal. I will inſiſt no further on this ungracious topic. 
What have ſaid, was neceſſary for my argument, and if I 
have demonſtrated the real ſubordination of Ireland, it was 
certainly not for the difingenuous pleaſure of gratifying the 
yanity of one nation, at the expence of another, but only to 
obſerve that ſubordination muſt be the conſtant companion 
of an imperial connexion with a more powerful and more 
conſiderable ſtate, and that pride can fly only to one of the 
two remedies; I mean total and abſolute ſeparation,” br a 
perfect. incorporating and eqalizing Union. Nene 
This argument is often conducted as if the queſtion lay 
between diſtin exiſtence and total extinction. This is a 
falſe view of the alternative. If Ireland foregoes her ſepa- 
rate individuality, it is not to periſh ; but ſtill preſerving in 
full life and vigour, her own exiſtence, ſhe becomes identi- 
fied with a larger whole; and ſo far from the pretended'an- 
nihilation with which our adverſaries would alarm her. the 
appears to me to acquire new extenſion. I would aſk in 
what manner is an inhabitant of any province or county of 
Ireland degraded, when he is enabled to ſay that he is an 
Iriſhman, and that he is beſides a citizen of the united em- 
pire of Great Britain and Ireland; and when inſtead of ad- 
miſſion, as it were, by courteſy, to an indirect and circuitous 
"advantage from the greatneſs of another country, to which 
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he himſelf claims to be in ſome ſort a ſtranger, he can aflert 
as clear a title and as poſitive ownerſhip and property in the 
glory and proſperity of the empire to which he will belong, 


as any native of Great Britain can do at this, moment? [ 
cannot better deſcribe the condition of Ireland after the 


Union, or better illuſtrate the improvement of its indepen- 
dence and dignity, than by ſaying, that her ſituation will 
from that moment be preciſely the ſame in all points with 
that of Great Britain herſelf. Unleſs we ſuppoſe, therefore, 
Ireland in her preſent ſituation, more independent and leſs 
ſubordinate than Great Britain, we cannot imagine that her 
independance will be diminiſhed by the Union. And if it 
be true, as we have ſhewn, that ſhe is at preſent, dependent, 


and ſubordinate to Great Britain, in many reſpects, it is 


clear, that a Union which ſhall have the effect of placing the 
two countries on à footing of perfect equality, muſt improve 


the independence and dignity of the inferior, that is to ſay of 


Ireland. Is Ireland then annihilated by theſe meaũs? No; 
Ireland is till Ireland, while a new ſcope is given to the 
pride, and a larger held opened to the patriotiſm of every 
Iriſhman. - Let me aſk, in fine, where we ſhall diſcover in 
the preſent condition of Ireland, that ſuperior degree of in- 
dependent dignity, which ſhould outweigh the real and ſolid 
benefits of Union; or where we can perceive in the change 
which that Union will operate on the political ſitttation of 
Ireland, the degradation, and indignity which ſhould forbid 


her even to deliberate, and raiſe an e barrier, both 


to her agrandizement and happineſs? 


— 


Ido conceive, indeed, how the ſituation of Cr indivi- 


duals may be ſuch as to afford a greater ſhare of perſonal con- 


ſideration or advantage in Ireland, while confined within its 


preſent limits, than they might obtain on the greater theatre 
of the united kingdoms. Even here, indeed, the computa- 
tion may be fallacious ; but however that queſlion may land 
with regard to individuals, I am ſure that the inhabitants of 
Ireland will gratify a ſound love of national dignity, while 
they procure to their country unſpeakable advantages of 


every other ſort, by their acceſſion to the noble 98 of 


the Union would make them citizens. 


1 muſt therefore conclude, that although l muſt reſpeRt | 
re: feelings of thoſe who, tollowing this inſtinct of national 
pride, Which - I have allowed to be in ſome ſort natural, have 


been blinded to the true merits of this queſtion, either as it 


regards the intereſts or the dignity, of their country; and, 
| although. 
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although I cannot refuſe a conſiderable degree of inkilghtee; 
even to the intemperance and violence excited by any form 
of patriotiſm, and even by its-errors,; yet I muſt perſiſt in 
ſaying, that thoſe will ever appear to me to have evinced a 
more genuine, a more profound and ſolicitous affection for 
their country, who have not refuſed to deliberate on ſuch 
mighty intereſts, but have reſiſted a'firſt and falſe impulſe, 
and choſen for their guide rather the flower and leſs captivat- 
ing torch of reaſon, than the more lively flaſhes of paſſion 
and prejudice. Nor can I refrain from adding, that if there 
be indeed any individuals, or deſcriptions of men, who not 
miſled themſelves; but far above the influence of thoſe delu- 
ſions which they have pradiſed upon the multitude, have 
ſeen nothing in this great queſtion but perſonal or local in- 
tereſts, and have ſought to maſk a narrow preference of indi- 
vidual and partial advantage, under this pretence of national 
pride and feeling; if ſuch men, I ſay, with theſe motives at 
the bottom of their hearts, and with the profanation of a 
great public virtue on their lips, have fruſtrated the wiſe and 
\ | paternal counſel given by our common Sovereign for the per- 
* manent and perpetual benefit, and not. leſs for the preſent 
and immediate preſervation of the empire in all its parts, and 
_ eſpecially of their own particular country; I own I cannot 
part with this ſubject, without declaring laudly, that I envy, 
neither the pillows and conſciences of thoſe men, nor the 
place they are likely to fill in the hiſtory of their country. 
| There is yet one objection on which I am diſpoſed to 
treſpaſs on your Lordſhips' indulgence, rather from the im- 
ortance which has been given to it by thoſe who oppoſe the 
F than from any weight I think it entitled to myſelf. 
The point I now alluge to, is a ſuppoſed diſability in the re- 
ſpective Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland to ſanction 
ſuch a meaſure. 
This is another objection on which the merits of the main 
. queſtion are waved, and in which thoſe who have been de- 
feated on that ground, or who are conſcious that they muft - 
be fo, would ſtill take refuge. It reſembles a plea to the 
Jurtſdifion ; and, although i am far from aſſenting to a very 
_ abſurd doctrine which | have heard falſely aſcribed to our 
law, that he who pleads to the juriſdiction ſhall abide by that 
plea; and when it bas been over-ruled ſhall not plead over, 
. bar be concluded. on the facts and merits of his cauſe; yet / 
think myſelf eniities to claim thus. much from thoſe who re- 
ont to this objeQion. That, althougli after it has been over- _ 


ruled, 
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ruled, and the juriſdiction of Parliament has been eſtabliſh- 
ed, they ſhall be at liberty to recur back to the queſtion of 
expediency ; yet, while we are diſcuſling the queſtion, of | s 
competence, and for e of that argument, the 
merits ſhall be granted. The objection cannot otherwiſe 
be placed on its own proper and peculiar ground. For, if 
the competence of Parliament were diſputed merely on the 
ground of inexpediency in the particular act, it mult be felt 
in a moment that the queſtion of competence with regard to 
the Union, would ſtand exactly on the ſame footing as if it 
related to any other legiſlative . meaſure, however clearly 
within the acknowledged powers and daily practice of\Par- 
liament. In order to obtain, therefore, a diſtinct and \ſub- 
ſtantive judgment on the queſtion of competence, it m 
kept pure, and uncomplicated with any other conſideration ; „ 
which can only be done by trying it in a caſe of admitted ex- ö 
pediency. 1 think myſelf entitled, then, for the purpoſe of 
this argument, to aſſume, that the propoſed Union would be 
beneficial to both countries, and I am at liberty to ſtate its 
advantages, or its neceſſity as high as I pleaſe: In a word, 
18 my adverſary in this argument muſt aſſent to the meaſute as 
expedient and neceſſary, denying only, the authority of Par- 
liament to execute it. | 4 a | 
Now, if a meaſure be expedient, I am to aſk, in the firſt 
place, why may it not be executed by Parliament? and, in 
the next place, if Parliament is not competent, where ſhall 
Sq we find a more adequate authority ? I have for me, the ge- ) 
neral rule and law of the Conſtitution, which eſtabliſhes the 
univerſal authority of the Legiſlature, and defines it by no 
limits or qualification that I am acquainted with. Whatever 
the whole nation could do, if there were no Parliament, is 
within the regular and fundamental Powers of Parliament: 
his is admitted to be the general rule; and here | might 
plant my foot, at leaſt until the exception were ſpecified, and 
the principle of that exception eſtabliſhed. The univerſality 
of Parliamentary power has been characterized. by the ſtrong 
and emphatic title of Omnipotence. And, in the theory of 
our Couſtitution, ſtrong and emphatic as this phraſe is, it 
_ «heed not, I think, be deemed, merely a bold figure, as it has 
bbeen called by ſome writers on our Government, but as li- 
IS xerally and correAly deſcriptive of parliamentary ſupremacy, | 


- 


and. of the unlimited ſovereignty of the Britiſh Legiſlature. 
| - I. am aware of the reply generally made 10 this aſſerijon of 
unlimited power. I may be told, that powers unlimited in 
Þ | £ 7 Fe 5 theory, 
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are yet finite and.controuled in practice, and that, in its ex- 
.  erciſe, the moſt unbounded. authority is ſtill circumſcribed, 
atleaſt within the moral boundaries of right and Wrong. I 
aſſent to this reſtriction, and even aſſert it; but what does 
my adverſary gain by this conceſſion? Parliament ought not 
to do what is wrong, and is to be ſuppoſed incapable of doing 
it. In this ſenſe, the power of Parliament, is no more li- 
mited thay the Divine Omnipotence itſelf, which is incapa- 
ble of evil, I ſay alſo of Parliament, that it is incapable of 
evil; and I, fay.it in this ſenſe, that what Parliament does is 
not o be accounted evil, but is to be taken and acquieſced 
in as right. Why ? will it be ſaid. Ts not Parliament com- 
poſed of men, and therefore fallible? Ves - but who muſt 
judge the fallibility of Parliament, and to whom muſt its 
queſtionable acts be ſubmitted if it be not to other men, 
yet more N than themſelves? For I wiſh to know 
where men are to be found, or in what. forms or combina- 
tions they are to be aſſembled, to whom ſuch a ſuperlative 


authority could with ſafety be confded. \ i; "BY 
The more we turn this argument, and the more careful 
it is vigwed on all its ſides and bearings, the more we ſh 
de ſatisfled, that the only ſecurity we poſſeſs for every thing 
valuable in the Britiſh Government; that all that conduces 
do order and happineſs ; that the whole efficacy of our Con- 
ſtitution towards its great and beneficial purpoſes, reſides in 
this ſingle principle, of the unlimited, unqualißed, ſupre- 
macy of Parliament. There is no appeal, acknowledged in 
the Conſtitution, from that authority, becauſe no appellate 
tribunal can be imagined, habile to ſuch. à juriſtiction; 
none from which the wiſdom of thoſe many ages, Which have 
brought our Conſtitution to maturity and excellence, has not 
A g conſtituteſ an appeal; final and concluſive in all caſes 
- whatever, to that very Parliament, from which you would, 
again, appeal back to them. Obſerve the vicious circle into 
which this appeal from the Parliament to the people muſt 
lead us. The people at large cannot 'conveniently, nor ſafely 
for themſelves, make law, ot admibiſter Government. The 
, Conſtitution of Parliament has therefore been framed, as af-+ 
fording the moſt: commodious and perfect organ of Lawiand 
Government, and the, beſt and moſt ſecure depoſitary of the 
| ſovereign authority. But their acts muſt, it ſeemb, be queſ- 
tioned, and their authority ſuperſeded by that very people at 
large, whole mability and unaptneſs have given occaſion to 
tbbe inſtiution of Parliament. The ſpeedy teſalution of the 
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argument into this contradition and abſurdity, is, thete- 
fore, manifeſt. | {Sy 5 


5 e N 7 
It is caſy 10 foreſee that this claim of unlimited power, 
may be oppoſed hy the conmerclaim of a right to reſiſt an 
abuſe and perverſion of authority, however legal. This queſ- 
tion of refifiance, that is to ſay, concerning the tight of the 
ſubject to oppoſe by force, the acts or ordets of the legal ſo- 
vereign, by which your Lordſhips know, I thould not mean, 
in this country merely the throne, but that J ſpeak of that 
body in which the full fovereignty of any nation reſides, ac- 
' cording to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of its Government, 
and which, with reference to this kingdom, would be the 
1 Parliament; the point, J ſay, thus explained, of reſiſtance, 
at the diſcretion of the ſubject, to the legal ſovereigh, is of 
—" no txivial concern, and onght not to be raſhly or irrevetently 
approached, The queſtion is of high import, and delicate 
nion. It appears to me, to be one of thoſe myſteries, 
the acknowtedgment of which is much connected with its re- 
dcluſe fanQiity, and its being withdrawn from daily and vul- 
gar ation, to be reſerved only for the great occaſions 
which are worthy to draw it forth, and, © like 4 robe pont:fical, 
e er to be ſeen, but wondered at I believe it is impoſſible 
that any thing better ſhould be ſaic on this ſubje&t, than. 
what I find quoted by an eloquent patriot of my own coun- 
try, Mr. Fletcher, of Saltown, from the month of Mr. 
William Colvin, whom he ſtiles one of. the wiſeſt men Scot- 
land evet had, and who, ſpeak ing of defenſive arms, that is 
to ſty, the right of the ſubjeR-ro carry arms, for the purpoſe 
of reſiſting oppreſſion from the Sovereign, was uſed to ex- 
_ preſs him If in thefe remarkable words : That it were to 
de wiſhed all Princes thought them lawful, and the people 
unlawhl.” Io wiſh can be more ſalutary, and no anſwer 
to this delicate and important queſtion can be more perfe&tly 
- wiſe as well as diſerect. I confeſs, alfo, that on this ſingle 
ſubject, l do not hFe the folution the worſe for being ſome- 
what oracular, But #* a peremptory opinion be demanded, 
and we muſt needs pronounce, I think myfelf entitled to an- 
fwer generally in the language of the conſtitution. No limit 
| has been. appointed to the authority of the ſovereign ; nor atiy 
exception ſpecified to the obedience of the ſubject. The 
eonſtitutiom has not foreſeen: any caſe of reſiſtance, and has 
made mo proviſion for it. Such a eaſe-is not, and cannot be, 
in tha contemplation of any conſtitution whatever. A pre» 
_ oftifbliſhed, that is to fay a conſtitutional right of refiftance 
343.05 LY 3 N % . | e _ 
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to the conſtitutional ſovereign is a ſoleciſm ; à mere dontra- 
diction in terms. It can exiſt in no conſtitution that either 
is, or ever was, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the na- 
tion of conſtitution, or government. We muſt anſwer, then, 
that reſiſtance is illegal, and is contrary to the law, in every 


form of government of which law is the foundation. Tf an p EN 


extreme caſe be put to me, l may well refuſe to anſwer it, 
until the caſe ariſe in practice. Stated' theoretically, it is 
always a-ſnare. When it happens practically, the cafe will 
' anſwer for itſelf ; and if. reſiſtance would not follow on the 
ſpur of any provocation that can be ſtated, without the pre- 
vious ſanction of ſome declared, and anticipated authoriza- 
rion in the conſtitution to legalize it, it is a caſe which we 
may pronounce, by that very criterion, unfit to produce or 


Juſtify reſiſtance. Every caſe of reſiſtance muſt ſtand as it 
were upon its on individual reſponſibility, and muſt be 


ſuch as to provide for itſelf, without the aid of any antece- 
dent principle to lean upon. Such cafes, whatever may be 
ſaid of them by hiſtory, whatever may be felt of them by 
the generous ſympathies of mankind, muſt look for no ſup- 

rt from law, with which they cannot co-exiſt ; are 
all without the pale of law, and all illegal; they are all ex- 


tra- conſtitutional; all in direct contradiction with the par- 


ticular conſtitution, as well as with the general principle of 


| n they are mere ſolitary, inſulated, ſubſtantive 


facts, equally incapable of deriving from, or generat 

- binding analogy of general and permanent authority. hes 
queſtions are not new in this country. We have paſſed 

through a century of fuch controverſies, and have, ſince that 


period, enjoyed a century more of happineſs, the fruit of | 
the wiſe and profound, as well as ſpirited judgment of opr 


anceſtors on theſe debates; a judgment, As your Lordſhips 
know, equally removed, on one hand 

puſillanimous acquieſcence under oppreſſion, and on the 
other from thoſe ſhallow but ruinous abſtractions which ſo 
much pains are taken to bring 


diſcuſſions, as to be miſled by the juvenile refinements of 
political metaphyſics, or by the early puerilities of thoſe 
who may have read their Locke without reading hiſtory, or 


who in reading their Locke have forgot their hiſtory, into 


. 


errors, which we know to be as fata-to the praſtical bleſ- 


1 ſings of liberty, as to the ſtrength and ſtability of govern- 
ment. We know that an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and theory of = 
We EC, 8 41 . reſiſtance 


from «' mean atd 


once more into falkion. 
We do not come, thereſore, in England, ſo raw into theſe 
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reſiſtance is but another word for anarchy and that, what- 


ever be the excellence of any conſtitution in other reſpe&s, 


however wiſely and ſkilfully conſtructed it may be, even for 
ſtability, in its other proviſions, , let there be added this one 
principle of a permanent and ſubliſting right to reſiſt, even 


7 


in the moſt limited caſe, ſince the exiſtence of that caſe muſt, 


by the very nature of the thing, be . ſubmitted to the diſere- 


tion of every individual in the ſtate, that conſtitution will 
bear in its boſom the ſeed of its own diſſolution, and a prin= 


ciple of diſperſion and demolition, utterly irteconcileable 
with the tranquility. or peace of the people, and deſtruQive. 


of all tenacity and duration in the government. 


But it will be ſaid, this is not a queſtion of reſiſtance, and 
we are enquiring only whether this meaſure does not exceed 
the limits of that authority with which the conſtitution has 
inveſted Parliament. OS | 


* 


I am, then, to aſk, ſince the power of Parliament is gene- | 


ral and undefined, in what reſpect is this particular act diſ- 
tinguiſhable from others which are admitted to be Within its 


competence, in ſuch a manner as to become an exception to 
the general rule of the conſtitution. And here I am under 


the difficulty of thoſe who are to combat without an adver- 
ry, or to combat an adverſary whom they cannot ſee. I 


certainly heard nothing preciſe on this ſubject. I muſt, 


therefore, look amongſt the diſtinQive qualities of this mea- 


\ 


| 


ſure, for ſome circumſtance on which to found the excep- 


tion. The firſt circumſtance 1 obſerve in the Union of two 


countries, is an extenſion of territory, compared with the 


former bounds and ſurface of each, ſince each is feſpectively 
augmented by the acceſſion of the other. But this effect of 


am to ſearch for my opponent, or muſt begin by creating the - 
enemy whom I am afterwards to engage,” For as yet | have . 


Union cannot be a ground of diſqualification to Parliament, 


ſince the conſtitution commits the ſame power to a narrower 


authority, I mean the prerogative of the Crown alone. If 
2 a conqueſt be made without any contrary ſtipulation, the 


lation of Parliament. The King may alfo obtain by treaty 


- conquered countty becomes ſubjeR, - ſo facto, to the Legiſ- 


the annexation of any new territory to his Crown, by which n 


means it will fall, of courſe, under the Government of the 
Britiſh Parliament. In both theſe ways the dominion of 


Great Britain can be enlarged, to any extent, by the ſole 


/ 


rerogative of the Crown—and:much-more_ by the King in 
Parliament. _ We muſt look, then, for ſome other N Fj 
FT 9 8 | 95 5 5 4 77 5 | | if nce 0 
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| ance in this caſe to exclude the general authority of Par- 
. fiament. - q e N 

Beſides extending the bounds of the kingdom, at preſent 
ſubject to the ſovereignty of Parliament, a Legiſlative Union 
extends and enlarges Parliament itſelf, accommodating the 
ſize of the Legiſlature; to the acceſſion of territory. It 
amounts then to an-/alteration in the frame and condition of 

Parliament; and we are to 'enquire whether Parliament is, 

on that account, diſqualified from performing it. 

It may be worth while to remark in the firſt place, that 

this formal change is however conſonant with the general 

ſpirit and genius of the conſtitution. is it not fair, while 
we are diſcuſſing the conditions under which, two countries 
are to be united, to conſider what would have been the caſe 

if they had been one from the beginning; Would not Ire- 

land, in. that caſe, have had repreſciitatives in the Legiſla- 

ture? It would not be difficult to ſhew from hiſtory, that 
, while Ireland was conſidered as excluſively under the Go- 

vernment of the Engliſh Parliament, that is to ſay, before the © 

_ Inſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, that country ſent mem- 
bers to the Parliament of England. The ſame principle 
has generally, though I do not ſay without exception, operat- 
ed in ſimilar caſes, I mean in caſes of the acceſſion of con- 
tiguous territories, Of this, Wales, the Counties Palatine, 

and Scotland, are familiar examples. The minor inſtances 

of Calais, and Berwick on Tweed, may have been leſs at: 
tended to, but they illuſtrate alſo this general propenſity of + 
our Conſtitution. While Calais was ſubjeR to the Crown 

of England, that town enjoyed and exerciſed, by Charter 

from Harry the Eighth. the privilege or ſending two bur- 

geſſes to Parliament. And as ſoon as Berwick on Tweed, 
which being a frontier town, frequently changed maſters ac- 
'. cording to the various fortune of war, was at length ſettled 
| under the dominion of England, by the union of hoth 
c Crowns, and the final extinQion of war, at the acceſſion 'of © 
James the Firſt, that town received alſo the franchiſe of re 
turning members to Parliament. The Conſtitution, 'in a 
word, leans that way: and it may, perhaps, reaſonably be 
thought a greater violence to that Conſtitution, and a more 
fundamental and eſſential change, to add extenſive territories 
to the country already governed by Parliament, without 
giving to thoſe territories a participation in the Conſtitution, 
SY and ſhare in the repreſentation,” than to accompany ſuch an 
cceſſion of territory with a legiſlative as well as e of . 
| (OR MEE ref Fs e n © We 
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ting union. Yet, no man diſputes the power of the Crown, 
according to the prerogative which I have lately ſtated, to 
operate the former and the greater change even without the 
aid of Parliament. Is it not, then, fair to argue, a Vortiori, 
and à multo fortiori, that the larger authority of the whole 
Legiſlature, ſhall be .more competent, or much more com- 
pou: to the ſmaller change, that is to ſay, to extend the 

unds of the empire in a manner congenial and in uniſon 
with the Conſtitution, as it would do in the meaſure pro- 

. poſed, than the narrower power of the prerogative can be to 

the greater change, that is to ſay, to an acceſſion of territory 

and an union with other countries, on a- principle ab- 
horrent from the genius of our Government. Yet the com- 

3 of theſe latter acts, whether to the Crown or to the 

arliament, has never been diſputed ; and reſts, indeed, too 
firmly on the repeated and ordinary exerciſe of their powers 
to admit of queſtion, _ — . 
But let us return to this objection, and admit, that a Le- 
giſlatire Union with Ireland, muſt operate a change on the 

- Condition, or even the Conſtitution of Parliament; and let 
that change be as conſiderable as the objector would chooſe 

to ſtate it. Does it follow that ſuch a change on Parliament 

cannot be made by Parliament, as it may be ſaid in phy ſies, 
that à body cannot act upon itſelf? Such an alteration ap- 
ars to me, neither more nor leſs than a law, and as ſuch, 
to fall within the natural province of the law-giver, who, in 
this country, is the Parliament. How will it be ſhewa that 
theſe laws, affecting the Conſtitution of Parliament, are 
alone incompetent to Parliament. Our own experience has 
taught us the contrary. | dare By there are very few of 
your Lordſhips who have not aſſiſted in the paſſing ef laws 
| preciſely of this deſcription, and, however warmly - ſuch 
meaſures may have. been reſiſted or debated on other grounds, 
I Will venture to ſay, there is not one of us who has ever 
. .- heard or known this objeQion, of the inſufficiency of Par- 
- liament, oppoſed to them. Tbe various laws for limiting 
the duration of r for regulating elections, for al- 
| _ tering the qualification of electors, or elected, for disftan - 
cchiſing offending boroughs, and communicating their fran- 
chiſes to ſtrangers, that is to ſay, for example, to the free- 
— halders. of a neighbouring hundred; all theſe, and many. 
more, falling preciſely within the principle of this objeQion, 
| have been paſſed, by no higher authority than that of Parlia- 
ment. What are all thoſe propoſals for what is called ſome- 
r | N ö EN times 
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times moderate, ſometimes radical reform, but laws for the 
* alteration, for the total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution of 
Parliament. To me they have appeared little ſhort of re- 
yolution, incipient revolution. Yet, I have never heard one 
of thoſe, who with-ſimilar views of theſe projects, have 
been better qualified, than myſelf, by talents and weight in 
this countty, to oppoſe them, object the incompetence of Cod 
Parliament to entertain and to adopt theſe changes in its 
. own conftitution, if they ſhould appear expedient. 
An alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion, which has always 
deen the work of Parliament, is another change, and a molt 
fundamental one, in its Conſtitution ; fince the whole par- 
liamentary franchiſe, whether elective or repreſentative, is 
transferred from one claſs and deſcription of the people to 
another. The whole is taken from all thoſe who poſſeſſed 
it, and veſted in thoſe who did not. Tre Dn 
The laws fo 1 made by Parliament for altering 
and regulating the ſucceffion to the Crown, bears a ſtrong 
analogy to the caſe which is now objected to, amounting, 
indeed, to a total change in one whole branch or member of 
the Parliament. . A $6, | 
This objection, then, cannot be maintained ſimpliciter, on 
the incompetence of Parliament to make an alteration on its 
. own conſtitution, or condition; and we muſt come, in fine, 
to the ſingle point which my imagination can ſuggeſt, as '1 


- 


er. ground of diſtinAion, namely, the great and ſuper- 
ative importance and magnitude of this tranſaction. We have 
ſern that all other caſes of a ſimilar nature, ejuſdem generis, 
are within the acknowledged powers of Parliament, and the - 
daily exerciſe of thoſe powers. But this is a meaſure, we 
muſt fay, of ſuch tranſcendent importance, as to exceed the 
ordinary capacities entruſted by the Conſtitution to Parlia- 
ment, and to which the inherent ſovereignty of the people 
itſelf is alone comtnenſurate. | 8 
Jean conceive no other rational ſhape into which this a- 
gument can be caſt; but is it rational in ſubſtance alſo; 'or - ; 
is it not the moſt palpable.and groſſeſt violation of reafoh, _ 
the wideſt departure from every found principle in the 7 7 
either of this conſtitution, or of government in general? I 
would be ſtrange indeed if this point of ſuperior importance 
ſhould ferve my 'adverſary, ſince it is the vety ground on 
which I reſt moſt firmly my claim of excluſiye cognizance 
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Parliament dt all? Becauſe no people on earth, not even 
_ the ſmalleſt populatiof in the ſmall territory, :coulditver 


." exerciſe a democratic legiſlation in Its entire and theoretical 


puriiy. If we look back to that moſt antient and ſitbple of 


all conſtitutions, I mean the patriarchal, or the government 


of families, which has been regarded as the firſt, and original 
model and archetype of all ſucceeding governments, we thall 
find that even theſe have rejected a mode of adminiſtration. 
which it was, at leaſt, eaſier to execute, within the walls of 


_..a fingle tent, or the bounds. of a wandering camp, and 


amongſt a few individuals, than in any other more populous 
ſtate. Authority was (till depoſited with ſelection in fewer 
hands than the whole even of theſe narrow communities. 
The heads of families; the chiefs of tribes ; the elders; in 
a word, ſome fele& body or other, adtniniſtered theſe ſmall 
common wealths. It would lead 10 unprofitable length if I 
were to purſue this reaſoning with minuteneſs, as it would 
be eaſy to do, up to the concluſion, to which we all aſſent ; 
namely, that the people of England cannot make. law for 
themſelves in any democratic form of conſtitution; that they 
are not provided” or acquainted with any inſtitution which 
_ ſhould enable them to perform this feat of ſelf-legiſlation, 
even if they were deſirous of attempting it. They have no 
_ Comitia ; ; no aſſemblies of the people in Hyde Park, or Saint 
George's Fields, to the decrees of which the 8 of ab- 
ſent Engliſhmen, owe, or chooſe to acknowledge any obe- 
dience. And there being a phyſical impoſſibility to collect 
their voices individually, even if that phyſical and practical 
impoſlibility, if I may ſay ſo without the imputation, of in- 
corredtneſs, were not the-weakeſt objection to ſuch a mode 
of legiſlation, there is an eſtabliſhed organ of the general 
will. qualified by its frame and conſtitution, to apply the 
collective wiſdom of the nation to its collective intereſts, and 
to adminiſter the ſovereign power of the ſtate. on this ſecure 
and ſolid foundation, he ſovereignty of Parliament, thus 
explained, is in the end no more; it is neither more nor 
lefs, but identically and pfeciſely the ſame with, the ſoye- 
reignty of the people itſelf, appearing'in the only vilible, 
tangible or percepti le form i in RN! it can be en in 
this country. f | 

It is, then, firſt, on the vices and bine of. all other 


Ko modes by which the voice of the people cap be expreſſed, 'or, 


even its opinions formed agreeable to their general and gol 


WED intereſts ; and Leros an on * e approved 
excellence 


. * 7 7 8 
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+ Excellence of the Conſtitution which we enjoy, that the au- 
thority and ſovereignty of Parliament has been eſtabliſhed. 

n Let us endeayour, for a moment, to imagine ſome better 
mode of collecting, in a popular way, the ſenſe of the na- 
tion, on any great point of policy or law, or, if you pleaſe, 
on this ſpecific meaſure. Shall it be by meetings convoked 
by anonymous hand bills, in the fields adjoining to this me- 
tropolis, and directed by orators on carts, tubs, or other 
moveable roſtra? Every one knows that the Union with 
I-eland, for the diſcuſſion of which ſuch afſemblies were to 
be called, would not be the firſt order of the day. The 
moſt preſſing ſympath es and fellow feelings of ſuch a legiſ- 
lature would be for the ſuffering felons,: traitors, or muti- 
neers, in Newgate and Cold-bath-fields. Their firſt and 
ſecond meaſures, in favour of the liberty and property of 
the ſubject, would be to deliver the gaols, and emancipate 
the bank; and they would ſoon fimplify this intricate and 
complex Conſtitution, by uniting the legiſlative, the judi- 
cial, and the executive powers; as they would abridge the 
tedious delays of all thoſe functions, by carrying, with theit 
own hands, into inſtant effect, their own laws and judg- 
ments. I remember to have ſeen a Parliament deliberate in 
St. George's Fields in the forenoon ; and I do not forget, 
that on he ſame evening I ſaw London and Weſtminſter in 
flames. Shall the appeal from Parliament lie to county- 
meetings, called by the ſheriffs, on the requiſition of a few 
dozens of ſignatures ; and ſhall the people of England be 
bound in this great intereſt, by a collation'of the various and 
diſcordant reſohutions, paſſed by a reſpectable ſhew of hands, 
at the different Georges and Angels of the kingdom ? Shall 
the magiſtrates at quarter- ſeſſions, ſhall grand juries at af» 
ſizes ; or, in fine, ſhall the churchwardens and overſeers of 
the poor at pariſh veſtries, ſuperſede Parliament, on account 
of their ſuperior wiſdom and knowledge; and, above all, be- 
cauſe they have received a more authentic and direct delega -; 
tion from the people at large? Or ſhall we prefer, rather, 
thoſe convivial parliaments which hold their ſittings occa- 
ſionally at the different taverns of this city? whoſe refolu« 
tions, moved in the form of toaſts. are agreed to in bumpers; 
and whoſe laws, propoſed in ſtanzas, to the tune of a ballad, 
are paſſed in full thorus. Is not this jovial ſyſtem of legiſla- 
tioti, a mere inverſion of the good old Conftitution, Which, 
Jt it permits the electors to be drunk, requires the Parlia- - 
ment to be ſober? But muſt we. then, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, 
Vor. II. 1799. 4 K | depoſs 
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depoſe the Parliament choſen by the people, in favour. of 
theſe ſelf- elected, ſelf-balloted parliaments, attended by very 
ſmall minorities of that Parliament which Was choſen; by 
the people, after they have withdrawn their attendance from 
that Parliament to which the people ſent them? In fine, what 
is to be the form of this Arch-Parliament, which is to qua- 
lify it better than the Britiſh Parliament, as it now ſtands, 
for legiſlating, juſt in proportion as the ſubject is of higher 
import and dignity, and of -greater compaſs and difficulty, 
than thoſe ordinary acts of legiſlation to which thoſe high 
authorities are utterly inadequate and incompetent. __ , 
Is it not, then, manifeſt, that a legiſlature in which the 
wt (14a ag of the State is veſted, becauſe every other politi- 
cal body, known in this country, is deficient in the requiſites 
for common and ordinary legiſlation, and becauſe it is itſelf 
the molt perfect model of human. polity, in all matters of 
- legiſlation, muſt be yet better entitled. to preference and to 
_ excluſive and ſovereign juriſdiction, in caſes of great and 
ſignal importance, than in any other? It ſeems to me, 
therefore, the, ſtrangeſt perverſion of reaſon, and the-moſt 
- palpable contradiction and abſurdity, to place the incom- 
petence of Parliament on that 2 on which its ſole and 
excluſive competence moſt firmly and ſecurely reſts; I mean 
te ſuperior importance of this la. 
HFlaving ſpoken to the principle, let us ſee how the queſ- 
tion ſtands on authority. | | 


. 


I I ſhall not encumber my argument with the authorities 
Which are familiar in every mouth, to prove a poſition, not 
_ diſputed in any quarter, namely, the general ſupremacy of 
Parliament; and 1 ſhall reſpect your Lordſhips' leiſure ſuf- 
ficiently to omit the book authorities on this general but fun- 
damental truth, although the paſſages I might refer to, aſſert 
diſtinctly, as your Lordſhips know, amongſt other examples 
of the univerſal faculties of Parliament, its competence to 
this ſpecific meaſure of a legiſlative Union with other coun- 
tries. 5 . | „ 
_ There are two forts of authority : Firſt, the opinions of 
learned and eminent men. Next, precedent. 8 
To begin with the firſt, and to ſpeak of the reſponſa 
prudentum.. ng | 5 
_ To the learning of the corporations of Dublin, and of the 
ftecholders of the county of Lowth, and ſome other. coun- 
Lies; to the authority of ſome members of the Iriſh bar, 1 
| wall oppoſe the Chancellor of Ireland, and the Chiefs of 
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the four Supreme Courts of Law in that country, I ſhall 
pole the clear and unequivocal ſenſe of the Houſe of 
Lords of Ireland, evinced not only by its vote, but by the 
withdrawing that part of the amendment, propoſed origin- 
ally by Lord Poweſcourt, which involved that queſtion, 4. | 
{ſhall oppoſe the opinion of the majority of the Houſe of -. 
Commons of Ireland, for I think myſelf entitled to claim 
the diſſent of that Houſe to this propoſition on a fair and 
candid view of its proceedings, The Houle once agreed, 
by a majority, however ſlender, to entertain the meaſure; 
and afterwards rejected it by a majority as flender ; for the 
difference between one and five hardly deſerves notice. If 
to this equality of opinion on the principal meaſure be. add- 
ed the conſideration that the oppoſers of the Union did not 
even tender this propoſition to the Houſe ; did not venture, 
to load their queſtion, with that denial of the competence of 
Parliament, of which it had been found neceſſary actually. | 
to relieve the ſame queſtion in the Houſe of Lords, we ſhall 
hardly doubt of their conſciouſneſs, that in a balance trim- 
med fo nicely, this weighty point would have turned the 
ſcale againſt them. But as time adds ſanction and reverence. - 
to authority, let me cloſe this enquiry by oppoſing to all the: 
raſh and intemperate opinions, or rather declarations of, 
opinion, which the temerity of party ſpirit, or a falſe and 
miſguided enthuſiaſm, have didtated in Ireland at this day, 
the ſingle authority of Lord Sousks; himſelf, I think, a 
hoſt, on ſuch a queſtion, . If any man in England, or in Ire- 
land, as has been often ſaid of that great man, thinks him 
ſelf a better Lawyer or a better Whig than Lord Somers, he. 
is welcome to enter the liſts; while I ſhall reſt contented, | 
with this ſingle name, ſupported as it might be by a cloud, 
of learned, able, and upright ſtateſmen, lawyers, and friends 
of liberty from that period to the preſent hour, i 
Let us now look at precedent. It is not to be expected 
that there ſhould be many. Such tranſactions muſt be rare. 
It is enough for my argument, to ſay, that the only exam- 
ples our hiſtory furniſhes, of Legiſlative Union, ſince the in- 
ſtitution of Parliaments, are precedents in point on the 
queſtion I am now debating ; namely, the competence of 
Parliament to ena@ them. Warts and SCoTLAND. bave 
both been united to England by incorporating, Legiſlative . 
Unions. In both caſes the Parliament alone R „ 
meaſure. The union with Scotland is, perbaps, yet more 
cloſely in point with the preſent propoſal. Since a ſeparate 
e i + Y- fo Parliament 
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Parliament exiſted in both countries, and the reſpec᷑tive Par- 
laments were the parties in the treaty. That treaty was 
negotiated under the authority of the two Parliamenis; they 
fanctioned the concluſion; and they executed finally and ir- 
reverſibly, that happy ſyſtem, under which we now live ſe- 
cure, at the diſtance of almoſt a century. 
Although our hiſtory cannot furniſh many precedents of 
this precile meaſure, I mean, of incorporating Unions, 
there are, however, many examples of other proceedings, 
bearing a ſtrong analogy to the preſent, and equal, if not 
ſuperior, in importance. I mean thoſe acts of the Legiſla- 
ture which have altered the ſucceſſion to the Crown, 1 
need not cite the inſtances of ſuch changes. They are fre- 
zuent in the Hiſtory of England, and they all prove the 
upreme authority of Parliament, even-in theſe higheſt aQs 
of ſovereignty. By whatever means ſuch changes have been 
brought about; whatever has been the efficient cauſe, or 
inſtrument of ſuch revolutions, they have all derived their. 
ſanction and validity from Parliament, the ſeal of which has 
always been reſorted to by the new Sovereign, as the only 
effectual ſecurity for his title, whether he flood on a claim 
eſſentially good, or on ſucceſsful uſurpation Ayd the an- 
xiety with which the many repetitions of parliamentary re- 
cognition have been ſought after, by thoſe who were inter- 
efted in a new or queſtionable title, is remarkable on this 
CC r 
But without dwelling on more antient examples, it is 
ſurely ſufficient ta recall that of the Revolution which placed 
King William on the Throne, and the ſubſequent limitation 
x the Crown to the Houſe of Hanover. Will it be ſaid, 
that the declaration of King James's abdication, and the 
vacancy of the Throne, was a point of leſs note or value, or 
of a lower rank in the ſcale of ſovereign functions, than the 
Union with Scotland, or Wales, or than the meaſure now in 
contemplation ? Will it be ſaid, that the whole tranſaction 
of the Reyolution was of a lower or meaner claſs and order, 
in legiſlation, than any Union, or any other national eyent 
that is either known or can be imagined. I do nat fear that 
it will. By what authority, then,” was that great change in 
one branch of the Legiſlature, and in the condition of the 
nation operated? To what authority was the Prince of 
Orange adviſed to reſort, for the ſanction of his enterprize 
and the ſecurity of his Crown? Obſerve the difference be- 
* tween the circumſtances in which he ſtood, and . 0 
N Lets NR 1 when 
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' Which the preſent propeeding is tendered to Paxlirment. By I 
: the flight, and:abdication, of the King, and the conſequent v1 
vacancy of the "Throne, an ad ual and practical dĩſſolution of 0 
the Government ſeemed to have taken R it it can ever || 
do fo, in any poſſible or imaginable caſe. It was in ſuch a | 
predicament, if it could happen in any, that the ſuppoſed lt | 
dormant title of the people to adminifter the ſovereignty in _ 
their own ,perſons, fo far at leaſt as regarded the reintegra- 
tion of the deficient and truncated Government, muſt have | 
been awakened and called into action. That moment was, 
indeed, different from the preſent, in which we have every 
branch of the Legiflature complete, and the whole frame of 
our Government not only perfect and apt to all its purpoſes, 
but in the actual and daily exerciſe of its fund ions; and in 
which we are ourſelves debating this very queſtion concern- 
ing parliamentary powers, within the walls of a ſubſiſting 
Parliament, and in the ordinary difcharge of our parliament- 
ary duty. ,Yet, under the circumſtances which I have de- 
ſcribed, what did the Prince of Orange reſolve, under the 
direCion of his whig adviſers? Did he apply to the people | 
at large in any new and anomalons form? Was it to coun- ll | 
ty meetings, or afſemblies in the fields, or, in a word, to 2 | 
any unknown and unuſual organ of the public mind, that he | | 
applied to ſanct ion his title? Far from it. Even the firſt | 
Convention, under the authority of which he afterwards 
ſummoned the Convention Parliament, was compoſed, . in 1 
the firſt place, of the Houſe of Lords; and next, of thoſe 1 
who had been members of Parliament in the reign of Charles vil 
the Second. It will not be ſaid, that theſe perſons had any bil 
ſpecific delegation from ihe people, either tor this ſpecial - 'Y 
act, or for any other end; either expreſs, by poſitive com- 140 
miſlion, or implied, by their recent election. A whole rei 
had elapſed ſince they came from the people. Their dele- 
gations and functions had been exhauſted and had expired 
long ſince, Yet, ſo much preferable did this approximation | 
to the regular conſtitutional authority, when an entire con- | 
formity with it; was impoſſible ; ſo much preferable did even - 2 
this ſhadow, this ſuryiving flavour of the parliamentary chan. 
racer, which ſtill bung about theſe relics of a deceaſed Par- | 


liament, appears when compared with any new and-ſtrange ö | 
invention for conjuring up the latent ſovereignty of the peo- i! 


ple, and ſubſtituting ſome phantom and chimera to reprefent- . 
that ſovereignty in the room of its only true and nag | 1 
ledged form, I mean that of Parliament, that the Prince of | 1 
"(Ws | ts Fe Orange | 
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Orange did not think the validity of a Convention Parlia- 
ment, to be ſummoned by his new authority, would ſtand 
on a ſure foundation, until its convocation ſhould receive 
the ſanction, if not of a ſubſiſting Parliament, at leaſt of a 
body as nearly and SY reſe bling one. as the circum- 
ances admitted. The Convention Parliament was con- 
voked—and that Parliament enaQted the Revolntion—which, 
however, was hardly yet deemed perfect, until it was con- 
ſummated by the ratihcation of ſubſequent and yet more re- 
gular Parliaments. 

The ſubſequent limitation of the Crown, after the cath 

of the Duke of Glouceſter, was alſo the work of Parlia- 

ment; and I believe ſo far from deeming that authority in- 
competent, or wiſhing to rely on any other higher or more 
tranſcendent power, none of thoſe whig ſtateſmen and law- 
vers who preſided in every ſtep of the revolution, and who 
had the proteſtant ſucceſſion at heart, would have thought 
that great object ſecure, if the limitation to the Princeſs 
Sophia had ſtood on a decree of the people, conveyed by any 
other organ than preciſely that which they employed, I 
mean the Parliament. If theſe great men, then, were con- 
tent to reſt the revolution itſelf, that vaſt and prime concern, 
embracing every other poſſible intereſt of Engliſhmen, on 
the ſingle and perfect efficacy of an Act of Parliament, 

wee are not to wonder it the ſame men thought the reſpective 
Parliaments of England and Scotland, the competent, and 
the only competent inſtruments to accompliſh the Union be- 
tween the two countries. 

What overweening preference is it of our own times, or 
our own perſons, that ſhould make us thus faſtidious in caſt- 
ing by, as of inferior and more imperfect growth, the con- 
ſtitutional whiggiſm and wholeſome liberty of the reigns of 

King William and Queen Ann, to intoxicate ourſelves and 
our country with that double refined, that ſublimated and 
adulterated modern drug which is now poiſoning the world. 

+ 1 own, for my part, that I like to ſee, on the liberty of my 
country, and your Lordſhips know the revered authority by 
which. | am ſupported in that ſentiment, that | like to fee on 
my oven and my country's liberty the ſeal of the old whigs, 
and am apt enough to think that counterfeit which does not 

| bear this mark. I am above all diſpoſed to fly as from cer- 

| tain ruin, the ſpurious philoſophy, this ſophiſticated, and fa- 

tal abſtractĩions, which ſo far from lighting us to the temple _ 

* e are but decoys to Junge the world into the K. 
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of wretchedneſs and ſlavery. I confeſs, then, that. I recoil 
with diſguſt and not without alarm, from every pretence for 
diſavowing or fuperſeding our eſtabliſhed. government, how-, 
ever qualified in time, occaſion/or limited purpoſe. I cane. 
not think thoſe men profitable. ſervants of their country, nor 
do I think their country diſpoſed to regard them as friends, 
who would weaken in the breaſts of Engliſhmen the native 
and rooted love of our boaſted government and laws; and 
divert the ſettled allegiance of the happieſt people upon earth, 
from the * eſtabliſhed fovereignty of Parliament, in which, 
however, is inſeparably bound up the whole of the ſecurity, 
proſperity and freedom, preſent and to come of the Britiſh 
nation. And I muſt hold every propoſal to abdicate or ſur- 
render the ſoyerejgn,power of Parliament, but fer an hour, 
into the hands of any ſtrangers to the, conſtitution, that is to 
fay, into any other hands whatever, as a mere fraud upon 
the people; as a grols violation of its moſt precious privilege; 
as a flagrant invaſion of the deareſt birth-right of Engliſh- ' 
men, which conſiſts according to me in the right to be. go- 
verned by their Parliaments, and by no other human means. 
There are a variety of topics, as your Lordſhips+ well 
know, to which I have net even alluded, and on 2 of 
which I ſhould certainly be diſpoſed to ſay a few, words; 
but, in truth, I have already abuſed your indulgence,; not, 
only much too long, but, I am conſcious, alfo, much too 
tediouſly ; and I therefore refrain—very grateful fog having. 
been permitted to ſtate ſuch, reaſons as have ſatisfied my 
mind, on the whole matter, that this meaſure. is expedient. 
in itſelf, and that Parliament is competent to execute it. I 
have expreſſed a ſtrong opinion, that the Union of theſe.two., 
nations, already united by nature in their intereſts, muſt, in 
the order of human events, neceſſarily come to paſs ; and I. 
ſhall conclude by a ſincere and fervent prayer, dictated by. - 
the pureſt and moſt ardent deſire for the happineſs of both - 
kingdoms, that the bleſſings ſure to flow from a conſumma - 
tion fo devoutly to be wiſhed, may not be long delayed... 
Lord Boringdon ſaid, if he did not recollect the, opinions. 
profeſſed on a former night by ſome noble Lords near him, he; 
ſhould be led imagine from the ſpeeches juſt delivered, that he, 
was about to addreſs an unanimous Hauſe, and, indeed, that 
he ſhould be wholly withour excuſe for then offering himſelf 
to the attention of their Lordſhips. Before he roſe, he had 
waited to fee if any noble Lord who was ſuppoſed to be ad- 
verſe to the preſent meaſure, wiſhed to addreſs ĩheir we | 
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ſhips ; but though no one had preſented himſelf for that pur- 
| e, he could ſearce flatter himſelf with the idea that thoſe 
- who, in former debates had oppoſed the meaſure, had now 
abandoned their opinions. After the able and eloquent if. 
cuſſions which the ſubject before them had that night receiv- 
ed, he did not riſe fo much for the purpoſe of entering into 
all the general and imperial conſiderations of the queſtion; 
as he did for the purpoſe of attempting to impreſs on the 
Houſe the truth of one ſingle propoſition, on which he thought 
in a great meaſure depended the propriety, or impropriety of 
the preſent addreſs to the Throne. The opinion which he 
was thus anxious to eſtabliſh, and which he thought fo ma- 
terial in the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs was, that by their 
Lordſhips carrying the propoſed, addreſs to the Throne, the 
did nothing more than teſtify on their part, their willinghels 
to enter into a juſt and fair negotiation on the ſubject of 
Union with the free and independent Parliament of Ireland; 
and that in doing ſo, they did not invite the Siſter Kingdom to 
do any thing which was in any way derogatory to her dignity, 
inconſiſtent with her independence, or hoſttle to her liberties. 
Her dignity, her independence, and her liberties, theſe, he 
ſaid; were the three points on which the jealouſy of Ire- 
land was moſt likely to be excited; and however anxious he 
might be for the ſucceſs of the great meaſure in contempla- 
tion, he' could aſſure the Houſe it would not receive ſupport 
from him, if he thought it in any way called for the ſacrifice of 
the dignity, the independence, or the liberty of the Iriſh na- 
tion. He thought it might fairly be maintained, not only that 
the meaſure of Union would not endanger the dignity, the in- 
dependence, or the liberties of Ireland, but that it would, 
in fact, afford them additional ſecurity. The noble Lord 
who had opened the diſcuſſion (Lord Auckland) had placed in 
the ſtrongeſt point of view, the immenſe commercial indul- 
gences beſtowed by this country on Ireland, and he argued 
that it might reaſonably be maintained, that the dignity of 
Ireland would receive additional ſplendour when ſhe ſhould 
enjoy that as a right, which ſhe now receives as a favour; 
the dignity of Ireland would receive additional ſpendour 
when ſhe ſhould become an incorporated and integral part 
of the moſt enlightened and powerful empire in the civilized 
| world; and when from exerciſing a partial, local and limited 
juriſdiction, the moſt remote nations ſhall not be exempt 
from her power, or from her controul. He had ſome . 
culiy in his mind as to the manner in which the ſubject of 
3 | 8 independence 
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independence ought; to be mentioned ; he was, convinced 
there ere many, both in England and Ireland, and many zea- 
lous friends to th conflex ion between the two countries, who 
were r vr hoſtile to the meaſure, on the idea 
that che pominal independence of the Triſh Parliament' is 
converted. into a practical dependence on the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. If there were any in whoſe minds ſuch a ground of 
"oppoſition lurks, he would beg to aſk them, whether they © 
think ſuch a practical dependence can be maintained without 
a general and ſyſtematic corruption of the individuals com- 
- _ poling the Legiſlature of Ireland, and in this cafe, he would 
aſk hat ſort of principles of public faith and morality they 
thought were, likely to be engendered and perpetuated by 
ſuch a ſyſtem. The idea that the independence' of the Triſh 
Parliament would be affected by the transfer of its local ex- 
iſtence was in the higheſt degree abſurd ; that Parliament, 
he ſaid, was intended to be compoſed of a number of mem- 
bers proportionate to the general ſcale of the Imperial Re- 
preſentation, and there could be no reaſon either in Juſtice 
or policy for ſuppoſing that it would be more indifferent to 
the intereſts of its immediate Conſtituents than are the mem- 
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bers deputed either by Scotland or Wales, and its powers of 


deliberation, inſtead of being confined within a local and 
limited extent, would neceſſarily. embrace the greateſt queſ- 
tions of imperial concern, and ſubjects the moſt dear and 
animating to the general intereſts of all mankind. * He would 
not dwell long on the effect likely to be produced by an Union 
on the political liberties of Ireland, which, he ſaid; was the 
third point on which he had ſtated her jealouſy as being 
likely to be excited. The idea that the political liberties of 
Ireland were to be ſacificed by the meaſure of Union, altoge= - 
ther ſurprized him; it was with difficulty he could believe 
that any ſuch apprehenſion had ever been entertained, when 
one of the, meaſures which it was univerſally believed would, 
ſooner or later, follow from an Union, was the removing 
the political. incapacities of four-fifths of the whole inhabi-. 
tants of that country. He aſſerted that this meaſure was ge- 
nerally, and in his mind properly expected as following the 
meaſure of Union; and he aſſerted this, notwithſtanding the 
doubts which were thrown out upon this point, in the courſe | 
of the laſt debate, and he might ſay the advantage which had 
been taken of the reſtraint which was neceſſarily impoſed 
upan the language öf perſons in high official fituations:' He 
' aſked whether there was any one with a particle of Engliſh - 
Vor- II. 1799. N. 3 '4L 1 * ud 1 feeling i 
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= feeling about him, who would not experience inexpreſſible 
 fatisfaQion at the adoption of any meaſure, which in its con- 
| ſequences was calculated to lead to the removal of political 
4 * Incapacities, on the ground of religious opinions, in a man- 
| ner which might be conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the ſtate 
Y And the eſtabliſhment ? Was there any one who knew, and 
== who lived under the bleſings of the Britiſh Conſtitution, but 
muſt wiſh thoſe bleſſings to be extended to every rank and de- 
ſcription, ſe and perſuaſion of his own fellow- ſubjects? 
= Perhaps it might be aſked, however, whether the meaſure, to 
which he had been alluding, might not be adopted, as well 
by a ſeparate as by an Imperial Legiſlature ? That queſtion 
ſhould be anſwerid by the Iriſh themſelves; ſix weeks had 
not elapfed ſince they told us it would not. Six weeks had 
not elapſed ſince the queſtion was brought under the conſi- 
deration of the Houſe of Commons of !reland, and met with 
the ſupport of preciſely three individuals; but, perhaps, it 
might be further faid, that the meaſure might have been car- 
ried if it had received the ſupport of the Government of that 
country. He would not pretend to determine whether it was 
poſſible for any ſuch combination of circumſtances tobe 
formed, as could induce a Poteſtant ſeparate Legiſlature to 
paſs this meaſure; but this he would ſay, that in a ſeparate 
Parliament it would be a meaſure of great riſk, and cf much 
Jong and painful anxiety to the great body of Proteſtant pro- 
prietors, who, in an Imperial Legiſlature, would not think 
their ſecurity endangered by admitting their Catholic fellow- 
_ ſubjects to all the Fol rights and privileges of the Britiſh 
'4 Conſtitution. On the laſt night of the diſcuſſion of this ſub- 
= ject, a great deal had been ſaid, relative to the adjuſtment of 
1782. [f-that adjuſtment had at that time been conſidered 
final, he never could have admitted that circumſtance as a con- 
cluſive argument againſt an Union at preſent ; but the fact 
that thoſe perſons moſt concerned in its completion, did 
not conſider it as final, moſt unqueſtionably affords a very 
ſtrong argument in favour of the preſent meaſure, in as 
much as this meaſure of itſelf creates the ſuccedaneum 
which was confeſſed to be abſolutely neceſſary at that time, 
and which was wanting to ſupply the place of that ſyſtem, 
and that power. which had juſt then been annihilated. 
He ſaid he grounded his aſſertion relative to the opinions 
| oe upon this adjuſtment, by thoſe who concluded it, upon 
| Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the Commercial Propoſitions in 1785: 
Mr. Fox then expreſsly declared 55 that the reſolution of = 
| 7 . 34 f I | louſe 
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Houſe of Commons of 17th May, 1782, in no way referred 
to arrangements of commerce, but ſolely and excluſively 
to objects political and imperial. [He here read an extract 
from Mr. Fox's ſpeech, from the Parliamentary Regiſter, 
vol. 18, page 577-1 He inſiſted that it was no ſmall re- 
commendation of the preſent meaſure, that the perſons by 


whom the adjuſtment of 1782 was concluded, thought that 


their own work was not ſufficient, and that a ſuccedantum 
was neceſſary to replace the power which they had annulled. 
At any rate, let the opinions have been what they might, he 
contended that by no principle of reaſon could that adjuſt- 
ment have been conſidered as final. Even during the ſhort 
| ſpace of time which had elapſed ſince its concluſion, the ab- 
ſurdity of conſidering it as final had. been ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated by the facts which had happened. Every one of their 
Lordſhips muſt recolle& the diſcordant proceedings which 
were adopted by the Legiſlature of each country during the 
awful ſuſpenſion of the E | 

it. was by accident alone that the executive authority was 
veſted in the ſame perſon ; and though by good fortune this 
_ circumſtance took place, yet it was to be obſerved that the 
tenure of the power given by the one Legiſlature was eſſen- 
tially different from that which proceeded from the other, 


Different limits were actually ſet to the power of the Ex- 
ecutive Government in each country ; and it was eyen a 8 
K 


fect matter of chance that two independent Executives 

not been eſtabliſhed in one and the ſame empire. He would 
mention another point which would alſo fully expoſe the 
abſurdity of the arrangement in 1782; and the complete in- 
adequacy, and even perniciouſneſs, of two independent Le- 
giſlatures, and of the whole imperial connexion as then eſ- 
tabliſhed and now ſubſiſting between the two countries. 
He alluded to what happened when the Commercial Propo- 
ſitions were brought forward, in 1785. He did not ſay in 
this caſe, as in the Regency, that the very exiſtence of the 
empire was endangered by the diſtinctneſs of the two Legiſ- 
latures, but that this diſtinctneſs operated moſt fatally and 
materially to the prejudice of Ireland. for the fourth propo- 
ſition having been conſidered by the Parliament of that coun- 
try as interfering with its legiſlative independence, and hav» 
ing been with the others on that account rejected by them, it 
was clear that the legiſlative diſtinctneſs was the real cauſe 
which has ever ſince deprived Iceland of the immenſe com- 
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xecutive Power in 1788. He ſaid 
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mercial advantages which were offered ts her by thoſe pro- 
poſitions. In ſcholaſtic diſputations, or in abſtra and theo- 
retical diſcuſſions, it might be ſufficient to urge obſections, 
without Tubſtituting any thing in the place of that which 

Vas oppoſed : ſuch reaſoning might be fair in theſe caſes, 
but he never could allow of it in practical queſtions of the 
nature of that then under the conſideration of the Houſe. 
It might not, therefore, be unfair to aſk the noble Lords 
who oppoſe the meaſure of Union, what other meaſure the 
would ſubſtitute in the place of it? To collect from the 
ſpeeches delivered by them on a former wg it certainly 
appeared that their opinions as to the preſent unfortunate 
and diſtracted ſtate of the ſiſter kingdom, in no way differed 
from thoſe entertained by the ſupporters-of the preſent mea- 
ſure ;- and-the ſame ſentiment as to the neceſſity of attempt- 3 
ing ſome amelioration muſt naturally follow. But he would | 
aſk, did they think that confidence and tranquillity were 

| ' _  " likely to be re-eſtabliſhed jin Ireland without ſame great 

i meaſure of empire, and by the limited power of a local and 
ſeparate Legiſlature ? Did they think a general conceſſion 
fo the Catholics would tend to convey confideyce and ſecuri- 
ty to the great body of proprietors? Did they think a radi- 

cal reform in the repreſentation of the people would tend to 
aſſimilate the Iriſh to the Britiſh Conſtitution, and. thereby 
faſten the tie of connexion between them? Did they re- 
commend the renewal of the attempt at compact, and con- 

ceive that the ſpirit which led to the rejection of that which "8 
was attempted in 1 * 5 no longer exiſts? In ſhort, he ſaid, 
during the whole of theſe diſcuſſions in both countries, he had 
not heard of one ſingle individual propoſing any ſingle plan - 
which he gave it as his opinion would have the effect of re- 
ſtoring peace and tranquillity to that divided country. He 
ſaid the meaſure of Union, was the only exception to this 
obſervation ; this meaſure, though it had and has to combat 
much prejudice and much violence, certainly enjoys a ſupe- 
riority to which no other can pretend, ſince it has already 
received the decided ſupport of one of the two Houſes of the 
Legiſlature, and of nearly one half of the other. The circum- 
ſtance, however, of its not having metwith a more decided 
ſupport in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and the events 

4 which had taken place in Ireland, afforded to ſome, it ap- 

n peared, an irreſiſtible argument againſt the adoption of the 

Fond preſent meaſure. From the events which had taken place 

in Ireland, he could not but draw a concluſion diametrically 

W : NR oppoſite 
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. oppoſite from that which he had juſt mentioned. It was 


impoſſible for him to obſerve the comparative moderation 
the latter debates in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, nor the 


addreſſes which had been preſented from Antrim, Galway, 


&c. without indulging a hope that by perſevering with fim- 
neſs and moderation, until the paſſions of men ſhould have 
ſomewhat ſubſided in that country, that a ſenſe of real in- 


tereſt would in the end prevail; that truth would triumph 


over prejudice, and patriotiſm over clamour. Even, how- 


ever, if he did not entertain this hope, if he thought that the 
carrying the preſent addreſs to the foot of the Throne would 
in no way facilitate the end in view, yet ſtill, he ſaid, he 


ſhould equally call upon their Lordſhips to adopt the motion 


which had been made. After the proceedings already adopt- 
ed by the Houſe, he thought the preſentation of the pro- 
poſed Addreſs was eſſential for the preſervation of their own 
reputation for good faith, juſtice, liberality, and honour, If 
Ireland is determined to reject the plan offered to her, the 
pre ſentatiom of the 1 16 Addreſs was eſſential for the 
purpoſe of making 
were the conditions on which we were willing to unite with 
her, it was eſſential for the prevention of miſconception and 


miſrepreſentation in that country, and indeed for the ſacred 
cauſe of truth itſelf. | . 


- 


Lord Hay (Earl of Kinnoull) ſaid he was unavoidably oblig- 


ed to be abſent when the laſt debate on the ſubject took place, 
or he ſhould have offered his ſentiments in favour of the mea- 
ſure, He would not at'that time of the night attempt to in- 
trude long upon their Lordſhips' patience, and it was the 
leſs neceſſary, after the very full and eloquent manner in 


which the whole ſubject had been that day debated. He 
would only ſay that he was convinced the meaſure would 
contribute in an eminent degree to the general ſtrength and 


ſafety of the Britiſh Empire, a matter which he Was ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain, as on the preſervation and fecurity. 


of that alone depended the being able to check the monſtrous. 


ambition of the French Republic, and to interpoſe a barrier 
to her attrocious endeavours to overthrow all Government, 


all order, all morality, all religion throughout Europe. His 
Lordſhip contended that the arrangement of 1782, could not 
be conſidered ſeriouſly by any man as a final arrangement, 
and he argued it ſhortly on the ſame grounds and the ſame 
reaſoning that had been ſo much urged by ſeveral ſpeakers. 


* 


As a-Scotchman- he felt himſelf obliged to ſpeak of Union 
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with gratitude, as the part of the ry. 
Same, had proſpered in every reſpect ſince its union with 
England, and he had no Fi but the effect of a fimilar 


cluded with ſtating that he ſhould certainly vote for the 
Addreſs. _ 

The queſtion was put upon the Addreſs, and carried 
nem. def. 

Lord Grenville, Lord Auckland, the Biſhop of Landaf; and 
Lord Minto were named as a Committee to draw up ati Ad- 
. dreſs conformable to the motion, and they ſoon returned with 
it. It was then agreed to. 

Lord Grenville then moved, that a e be deſired 
with the Commons the next day, at half paſt four o'clock, 
on the ſubject of their conference on the 18th of March laſt, 
which being put and carried, bis Lordſhip gave notice, that 


the next day he ſhould move that the Managers of the Con- 


ference, on the part of their Lordſhips, be inſtructed to re- 
queſt the Commons to agree, that the Addreſs be preſented 
to his Majeſty as the joint Addreſs of both Houſes 1 Parlia- 
ment. 2 at t eleven o'Clock. 


5 — 


PROTEST or LORDS HOLLAND, THANET, AD KING; | 


AGAINST THE ADDRESS ON IIS Os 


Diſſenticut, 
- rſt. Becauſe the of IN. Union Latin Great Britain 
and Ireland, the policy of which is highly queſtionable, and the importance 
of which demands the moſt calm, diſpa 5 and 2 
is parkfed-in and urged forward in compliment w is Majefty's Mini 
wel circumſtances which ought imperiouſly to have deterred us from the 


proſecution of it. | 
The moment of civil difturbance and diviſion, whey the neceſſity of 


mil law is alledged by Miniſters and acknowledged by Parliament, 
ſeems ill calculated for enſuring the full and 2 conſent of the 
Irifh People, without which even the * the meaſure muſt con- 

feſs it to be illuſory and dangerous in the extreme. And to commit the 

Parliament ef Great Britain to the wiſdom of a which the Com- 

mons of Ireland have rejected, and to which w:% inhabitants of that King- 

dom are difinclined, appears to us a whimſical expedient for ſecurin 


connexion of the two Countries, and conſolidating the ſtrength | 


_ adly. Becauſe, as no jealouſy or diviſion has exiſted between the two 
Legiſlatures, the preſent and difcontents in Ireland cannot he attri- 
buted 1o the Inde ce of Parliament, but muſt A be conſidered as 
the bitter fruits of @ coercive ſyſtem of poli * ſuggeſted by His Majeſty's 
adviſers, and enforced under the * of 


: . . o —_—_ 
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dom from which he 


ho Ke might be equally beneficial to Ireland. He con- 


Executive Power with un- 
a and wanton f. 2 
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z4dly. Becauſe, Though the poſſibility of a different will in the two ſe- 
parate Legiſlatures cannot be controveited; yet poſſible inconveniences in 


remote and extreme caſes from ſuppoſed legiſlative meaſures, or poſſible. 


inflances of additional embarraſſment to the Executive Government, are 
no arguments for the ſubverſion of a ſyſlem in which no ſuch nconveniences 
have been experienced;.and no ſuch difficulties encountered. For the con 
ſequences of ſuch reaſoning would lead us to conſolidate into one the dif. 
ferent branches of our own excellent Conſtitution; to remove all the checks 
which the jealouſy of our anceſtors has impoſed on the Executive Govern- 
ment; to condemn» whatever theory might ſuppoſe difficult, though prac- 
tice had ſhewn it to be eaſy, and to ſubſtitute hypotheſis and ſpeculation 
for hiſtory, fact, and experience. 8 | 
4thly. Becauſe the notion that a Legiſlative Union will either conciliate 


the affections of the difcontented in Ireland, or furniſh more effect ual | 


means for defeating the deſign of the enemy in that country, ſeems unſup- 

rted by reaſoning, and in dir contradiction to analogy and experience, 
Were we to admit the beneficial conſequences of a Union, yet, the benefits 
which, according to ſuch hypothefis, are likely to reſult to Ireland from 
the meaſure, are, at leaſt, progreſſive and diſtant, and can furniſh, there- 
fore, no reaſonable hope of allaying immediate diſcontent, ſuppreſſing ac- 


tual rebellion, or 22 deſigns — foot. If, indeed, the enc- _ 


mies of the connexion endeavoured to effectuate a ſeparation of the two 
kingdoms, by ſowing jealouſies and difſentions between the two Parlia- 


ments (as was the caſe in Scotland, immediately previous to the Union), 


the meaſur epropoſed would manifeſtly be an effectual, it might be repre- 
ſented as the only remedy tor the evil: but if it be true that their object is 
to diſſcminate jealouſy, and foment diſcontent, not between the diſtant 
Legiſlatures and Governments of England and Ireland, but between the 
People and Parliament, between the Governed and Government of that Coun. 
try, and if by repreſenting their Legiſlature as the — agent of Britiſh 
Miniſters, and ſſaviſn engine of Britiſh tyranny, they have ſucceeded in 
alienating a large portion of his Majeſty's ſubjects; and if it be further 
true, as ſtated in the Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the Iriſh Par- 
liement, that the miſrepreſentations of a few individuals, have been fou 


ſufficient to ſeduce the allegiance of one whole province in Ireland; we are, 
indeed, at a loſs to conceive how the danger ot ſuch defigns is to be avert. 


ed, or the force of ſuch miſrepreſentations diminiſhed, by a meaſure, which 


reduces the number of Repreſentatives of the Iriſn People, transfers the 


1 organ of their will out of the boſom of their own country, and anni» 
hilates all independant and excluſive authority in that kingdom. . 
An examination of the immediate conſequences which the Union former. 
diuſſion in Ireland, ſuggeſt yet ſtronger reaſons for.doubtirg its efficacy, 
either in healing diſcontents or furniſhing the means of reſiſtance to any at. 


tempt of the enemy. We learn from the moſt authentic documents of thoſe- ' 
times, that in Scotland its agitation produced diſorder and tumult; that 
fx years after it paſſed, nearly all the Scoteh Peers yoted for its diſſolution, 


and founded that vote on the diſcentents it had occaſioned : that it remain. 
ed for a lopg period a ſubje& of ſullen diſcontent ; that a promiſe of its 
diſſolution was conſidered by the Agents of the Pretender as advanta 


to his cauſe in Scotland, and that two rebellions broke out in that kingdom, 


ſubſequent to its accompliſhment. 


obſerve with the deepeſt coneyrn and alarm, that its diſcuſſion in 
has already been attended with the moſt fearful ſymptoms, From the in- 


produced in Scotland, and a conteniplation of the recent effects of its 


Furthermore, from what information we have been able to procure, — . 


TT . creaſed 
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; creaſed powers with which it has recently been deemed neceſſary to arm the 
Executive Power, we cannot but infer, that the proſpeR of an incorporat- . 
N ing Union has failed to conciliate the minds of the diſaffected, and from 
the ferment occaſioned by its diſcuſſiou, it is evident that all other parties 
in Ireland are alineated or divided, and the means of reſiſtance in caſe of in- 
ſurrection or foreign invaſion thereby materially weakened. - _ 
We thought it therefore more prudent in this moment of alarm to deſiſt 
from the proſecution of a meaſure, which might become a freſh ſubject of 
complaint and a new ſource of diſcontent and diviſion. And we were more 
diſpoſed to ſeek for the re · eſtabliſument of mutual confidence in the adop- 
| tion of conciliatory laws, in the removal of odious diſabilities in the redreſs 
of grievances, and the operation of a milder ſyſtem ot policy on the affec- 
tions of the Iriſh people, than in any experiment of theory and nominal 
union of Governments. | £5 
Ithly, Becauſe at a time when the danger of innovation has been deemed 
a a ſufficient pretext for the {continuation of abuſes, the ſuſpenſion of im- 
provergent, and the preſervation of a defeCtive repreſentation of the people, 
we cannot regard without jealouſy and alarm an innovation of direct con- 
. trary tendency, viz. the introduction of a number of Members into the 
g | Britiſh Parliament, from a Legiſlature, one branch of which has acknow- 
| | ledged the imperfection of its own Conſtitution; and againſt the other 
| | branch of which, the ſale of Peerages has been publicly alledged, and as 
publicly offered to be proved. | | 
And, however inviduous it might be to cite auy example in confirma- 
tion of ſuch opinion, we are not ſo blind to matters of notoriety, or ſo deaf to 
_ theleſfons of experience, as not to apprehend from a meaſure of this na: ure an 
enormous increaſe of the influence of the Crown”; neither could we perceive, 
either in the preſent temper of the Triſh people, inflamed by civil animohty, 
and exaſperated by recent Rebellion, or in the general moderation. of His 
. Majeſty's prelent adviſers, any thing to ally our appreheni:ons, or remove 
our jealouſies, and we were unwilling to give our conſent at a period when 
new burthens are every day impaſed, and new ſacrifices every day requir- 
ed of the people, to a meaſure which muſt ſupply additional reaſons for 
doubting the adequacy of their repreſentation and tuſpeRing theEindepen+ 
denee of Parliament, ' (Signed) 
HOLLAND, + 


5 KING. 
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> HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I. 


Ihe Bill for increaſing the Rate of Subſiſtence to be given 
to Innkeepers and other perſons on quartering Soldiers, was 
read a third time and paſſed. | VF 
Mr. Roſe moved that the Order of the Day on the Eaſt 
India Goods Warehouſing Bill be read; which being done, 
\- he obſerved that certain parties, who conceived themfelves to 
be intereſted in this Bill, wiſhed that ſome time be allowed 
to conſider it, and therfore he propoſed to poſtpone the Or- 
der of the Day for going into a Committee on the Bill until 
to-morrow fſe'nnight. He moved accordingly. 9 
e ; Sis Ns A new 
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A new writ was ordered to be iſſued for the Borough of 
Gatton, in the room of John Heathcote, 5 Who has 

accepted of the office of Stewatd of the Chiltern Hundteds. 
The Exchequer Bills Bill paſſed a Commiuce df the 
whole Houſe, and the Report was ordered to be received to» 
morrow.— Adjourned. N | | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 
Lord Grenville moved that a conference be required to be 
proſeauly had with the Commons, and that a meſſage be ſent - 
o requeſt it, which. being agreed to, Lord Chatham was 
appointed Preſident, and Lord Auckland, the Biſhop of 
andaff,, and other noble Lords, choſen a Committee to 
manage it on the part of the Houſe, and an inſtruction was 
moved and agreed toy that the ſaid Committee do preſent the 
addreſs upon the reſolvtions ſent up by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, (to which addreſs their Lordſhips had agreed the pre- 
ceding evening) to the managers for the Commons, and de- 
ſire the concurrence of the Commons, that it might be 
carried to the foot of the throne as the joint-addreſs of both 
Houſes. 5 | Sp 
An anſwer was received, that the Commons had agreed 
that a conference be preſently held, which ſoon after took 
place under the uſual forms. The addreſs in conſequence 
was Carried down to the Commons. 


2 ' VOLUNTEER CORPS REDEMPTION III. 
The Order of the Day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into 

a Committee of the whole Houſe on the Volunteer Corps 

Bin; and Lord Walſingham having taken his ſeat at the 

table, | 3 3 7 v 

| Lord Grenvilk moved an amendment in the clauſe re- 

ſpecting the return of the certificate of the muſter roll, in 
order to make it more ſpecific and effectual, that perſons Who 

_ ought in fairneſs io be liable to the ballot for the militia, 
might not. under the pretence of ſerving in a volunteer I 
corps, evade the being ballotted for as militia men, and in 15 
fact render their country no military ſervice at all. His lj 
. Lordſhip explained the grounds on which he had moved the. 
amendment, and ſtated that his chief motive was to meet the | 
ideas of thoſe noble Lords who, being firm and zealous I 
Friends of the militia, had expreffed ſome degree of jealouſy 
and alarm, leſt the bill ſhould tend to embarraſs and throw = 
Vo. II. 1999, - 4M __ » "difficulties © | 
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difficulties in the way of providing ſubſtitutes for that con- 


ſtitutional force. 


The Marquis Townſend ſaid that having been the firſt per- 
ſon who had the honour to propoſe the plan of the militia in 
Parliament, he was exceedingly happy to find it was now 
regarded univerſally as a laudable and efficient conftitutional 
force, and of ſufficient importance to be a fair object of Par- 
liamentary jealouſy, whenever any bill under conſideration 
appeared in the ſmalleſt degree likely to claſh with it. His 
Lordſhip declared he was ſatisfied with the amendment pro- 
poſed by his noble Friend, but he wiſhed to know whether 
any proviſion was made with refpect to the age of the perſons. 
who joined the ſervice, as from an alteration in their affairs, 
or other cauſes, they might reſign and quit the corps. 
Lord Grenuille reminded the noble Marquis that the bill 
was only to continue during the war. | 3 
Lord Carnaruon ſaid, that the amendment propoſed by the 


noble Secretary of State, certainly removed ſome of the 


rincipal objections he had made to the Bill, but by no means 

ſeſt it unexceptionable; it prevented the exemption from being 
effectual, if the perſon claiming it ſhould withdraw himſelf 
or be removed from the ſervice in which he had engaged; 
but it certainly ſtill was an exemption from an actual ſervice, 
to be obtained by riſking a poſſibility of future ſervice ; and 
this exemption encreafes the burthens of others. The noble 
Secretary obſerves, that the Volunteers are of a claſs who 
would not, if ballotted, ferve perſonally in the militia ; but 
he forgets that he would be obliged to do ſo or to pay for a 
ſubſtitute, - which would equally relieve his neighbour ; as, 
however, ſome Corps of Volunteers have under a former 
act obtained exemption, and as there ſeems to be a diſpoſi- 
tion to acquieſce in the Bill fo amended, he would make no 
further objection, by which he had not meant to reflect on 
the Volunteer Corps; nobody reſpected more the motives 
which influenced them generouſly to offer their ſervices as 
far as their private affairs enabled them; at one period dur- 
ing this war, when the. prevalence and increaſe of French 
principles were more dreaded than at this moment, when the 
world are too well acquainted with their effects, much and 
important advantages were derived from the tendered ſervice 
of the Volunteer Corps, though limited to the town in which 
they reſided ; it gave ſecurity to the well diſpoſed and checked 

the diſaffected. That Volunteer Corps are reſtrained. by 


their private affairs from offering more extenſive ſervice, 
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does not detract from the merit of tendering all che ſervice 
they are able to do, but a: the ſame time it is no reaſon for 
purchaſing that ſervice at a rate diſproportioned to its value, 
eſpecially when the price of that purchaſe is to be paid by 
additional burthen to thoſe already ſo highly burthened; the 
Bill is, however, much lefs objectionable than, it was, and 
his Lordſhip ſaid he ſhould not reſiſt it any further, | +7 

Lord Sydney ſaid, that he was exceedingly happy in having. 
been able to draw their attention to-the bill, and that thoſe 
Who had the militia at heart had ſuoceſsfully exerted them. 
ſelves and obtained ſome amendment. The amendment 
propoſed by his noble Friend certainly did not entirely fatisfy 


him: but he was too old, and too practiced in the world, not 


to be ſatisfied with the obiainment of the little good he was 
able to get, without remaining querulous and complaining 
that he had not got more. As every thing that their Lord- 
ſhips faid, and almoſt every thing that they did not ſay, 
found its way into the newſpapers, he would take that up- 
tunity of cotrectiug a miſrepreſentation that had gone 
abroad. It had been ſtated in ſome of ihe newſpapers, that 
he had reflected on the volunteer corps. Moſt certainly he 
had done no ſuch thing: he thought thoſe corps who volun- 
teered their ſervices deſerved every poſſible praiſe : they had 
to his knowledge rendered very eſſential ſervice on ſeveral 
urgent oecaſions, and he ſhould be aſhamed indeed if he 
could intenibnally caſt the leaſt reflection upon them. He 
hid merely complained of the hardfhips that the enlarge 
ment of the number of the volunteer corps (which he owned 
he thought greater than neceſſary) would throw upon coun- 
ties in reſpect to the finding ſubſtitutes for the militia, which 
certainly was a conſtitutional force applicable to more ex- 
tenſive ſervice within the kingdom. 


Lord Douglas, of Loch Leven (Earl of Morton) faced, | 


that the perſons who ſerved in volunteer corps, eſpecially in 
the cavalry, were not the perſons liable or likely to be: ſub- 
ſtitutes to ſerve in the militia. - 151 1 riod 
Lord Romney ſaid, he was far from endif to impute , 
any thing diſreſpectful to the volunteer corps. On the: cons 
trary, being Lord Lieutenant of Kent, he could anſwer from 
his perſonal knowledge for the zeal, the activiiy, the order, 
and the good conduQ of the ycomanry corps of Kent, eſpe- 
Mot during the .la\2 mutiny at Sheerneſs and the Nore. 
TING thoſe. corps were of eſſential ſervice as 
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corps for local defence. With regard to any proviſions to 
reyent the exemption of thoſe ſerving in ſuch corps from 
being ballotted for the militia, it was a very delicate and a 
very difficult matter to determine, ſo as neither on the one 
hand to injure. the militia ſeryice, or on the other to make a 
bad return for ſeryices on the part of the volunteer corps, 
which certainly merited the praiſe and gratitude of their 
country. He believed he might be able to propoſe a plan 
adapted to his on county, but he could not venture to ſay 
that ſuch 'a plan would not give diſfatisfa<tion to the other 
rqunties of the kingdom. Nor would he preſume to declare 
that it ought not. With regard to the infantry. volunteer 
corps, theſe were, his Lordſhip ſaid, the ſame deſcription 


of men as would otherwiſe be choſen by ballot, or paid as 


ſubſtitutes to ſerye in the militia, but certainly not ſo the 


volunteer cavalry corps. 


Lord Sydney and the Earl of Carnarvon both: roſe again to 
exempt themſelves from the ſuſpicion of haying the leaſt in- 
tion to caſt any reflection on the yeomanry volunteer: corps; 
the cavalry eſpecially. , CR ION 
ord Mulgravę roſe to ſay a few words in fayour of the 
local corps, and to ſuggeſt the great. importance of their 
ſervices, in caſe of inyaſjon, or imminent danger, when it 
might not, from many points of defence neceſſary to be ad- 
verted, be ſafe or expedient to ſend the main force of the 
army to ſea ports, or particular towns and ſituations. As he 


* 


Was up, he thought it but juſtice to ſuch corps to declare, 


that as commander of a particular diſtrict (the Northern) be 
could fay with confidence, that it had fallen within his own 
obſervation that ſeveral volunteer local corps were as expert 
in all military manceuvres, kept up as good order and dif- 
cipline, and conducted themſelves as well under arms, not 

only as any regular regiment, but as any corps whatever that 
he had the honour to ſee in the field, at any period, | _ 
After a general] eee of reſpect for all gentlemen 
who volunteer their ſervice, and two or three verbal amend- 
ments, the Bill paſſed the Committee, and the Report was 


ordexed to be made on Monday. * 2 
Several Bills were brought up from the Commons by 
Mr. John Pitt, Sir David Carnegie, Mr, Laſcelles, and 
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. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 
Mr. Ricketts's Divorce Bill paſſed a 
whole Houſe. | | £3 
A meſſage from the Lords intimated that their Lordſhips 
deſired a conference with the Houſe. It was aſſented to, 
and managed between the two Houſes, with the uſual for- 
malities; after which Mr. Wallace reported. the reſult of 
the conference, which was in ſubſtance, that the addreſs to 
his Majeſty on the ſubject of the Union was agreed to by 
their Lordſhips, as well as che refolutions ſent tio them by 
the Commons on the 18th of March laſt; and that their 
Lordhips deſired the concurrence of the Houſe to that 
addreſs.” Ordered io bę taken into conſideration on Thurſ- 
day next. I n \ 
Mr. IF. Dundas moved the Order of the Day on the Bill 
for extending bail in certain caſes in criminal information; 
and in certain caſes, to authoriſe the detention of perſons in 
priſon for a certain time, & in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland. The order being read, he moved, that this 
dill be now read a ſecond time, _ 
Mr. Tierney ſaid he did not riſe to oppoſe the ſecond read- 
ing of the bill, becauſe he had no objection to its principle, 
which was that of enlarging the ſum, à thing rendered ne- 
ceſſary perhaps by the preſent value of money. The ob- 
jection he had, was to à clauſe in the bill, and therefore the 
Committee was the proper ſtage for him to deliver his ſenti- 
ments. He meant the aſt clauſe, which went to the taking 


Committee of the 


away all bail altogether“ He was anxious now chiefly to 
know when it was intended the bill ſhould be ſubmitted to a 


Committee, Ws 
The Lord /dvozate of Scotland ſaid that the clauſe, as it 
ſtood at preſent, went, as he apprehended, rather further 
' thaw it was his intention to carry the meaſure; and there- 
fore he ſhould wiſh to ſay ſomething upon that matter in the 
ommittee himſelf, as well as to hear the ſentiments of the 
hon. Gentleman. He would, howeyer, ſay, that in certain 


caſes it was faire to ſay at once that as to them, bail ſhopld 


be taken away altogether, rather than ſay that any ſhould be 


wllowed. The bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered 


| 40 be committed to a Committee of the whole. Houſe-on this 
| gay ſe'nnight. + 10 ITE 


Mr. 8, Therm moved the Order of the Day on the = 
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for confining, within certain limits, the trade in negroes 
on the coaſt of Arica, Which was Lor, going into a Com- 


mittee. ho N 
Mr. Dent oppoſed it. Wein e I 2 gs s 


The Houſe divided= _ Coty 
ies es — — e 
Noes hn * — 22 


Tbe Hoũſe went into a Committee, went through the 
Bill, and the report was received immediately; ; and on mo- 
tion that the report be taken into further conſideration in 
Tueſday next, a 

Mr. Dent oppofed it, which produced a ſhort Soehne 


between Mr. Dent, Mr. W. Smith, and Col. Gaſcoigne. 


Afterwards Mr. Pierrepont moved, that the Houſe be 
counted; which being done, and there being only 29 Mem- 
bers preſent, an adjournment took place, of courſe : but as 
the Houſe had previouſly determined that, at its riſing, it 
do adjourn to 9 next, it adjourned to Monday a- 


. N + age BN 
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MONDAY, APRIL 15. 
he. Appeal, Crawford and others v. Cootes and others, 
came on, When the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and Mr. 
Grant, were heard for the appellant, and Mr. Adam for the 
reſpondent. The further hearing was adjourned till the 
next da- 

The ſeveral Bills before the Houſe paſt a ſtage each, and 


a petition for a Bree Bill, and nes Fee were read. 


Adjour ned. 


1 MIX 4d $33+ 2 
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HOUSE OF COM MONS.- 


MONDAY, APRIL 85 | 
/ Ricketis's 8 Date Bill was read a third titre aa caſed 
The 8 Bills Bill was read a third time and 
ſſed. 
mY Charcelhy f th iber then moved the Order of 
the Day for going into a Committee on the Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy; in order to difcharge the order, as 


frotmm a miſcoriception of the day on which the diſcuſſion Was 


to be brought on, gentlemen Who wifſned to attend on tHat 


| buſineſs, imagined that it ſtood for. to-morrow (Tueſday). F 
In OY N it * a * r wo he (Mr. Pit) 


rather 


mm 
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rather conſulted the conveniency of others than his-own ;'for 
it was perfectly equal to him to open it at preſent, or the 
next day, or on any other day, within'a ſhort limit, that 
might ſuit the convenience of thoſe gentlemen who wiſhed 
for a longer delay. _ 

Mr. Hobhouſe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Tierney, ſeemed to 
wiſh that for the general convenience of the Houſe, ſome 
later day than Tueſday might- be appointed, In this with 
Mr. Pitt acquieſced, and the erder was made out for Friday 
ext. 

Mr. Abbott krought vp the Report of the Committee on 
the Expiring Laws Bill, the Report of were read, an 
bill ordered to be brought in purſuant to the ſame. 

The Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means were 
deferred till Wedneſday. - 

The Report of the Committee on the Britiſh Herring 
Fiſhery Bill was ordered to be received on Friday. 


The Committee om the Slave Carrying Bill was ordered | 
the next day. WE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 


On the motion for the ſecond reading of Mr. Campbell = 


Divorce Bill, Counſel were called to the, Bar, when Mr. 
Mingay appeared as Counſel for the Bill, and Mr. Adam in 
behalt of Mrs. Campbell. — Several witneſſes were called 
and examined, to prove by circumſtantial evidence that a 
criminal intercourſe had been carried on between Mrs. 


Campbell and Major Hook in different places, and the wit-⸗ 


neſſes were croſs-examined by Mr. Adam. In the midſt of 
the examination, at the inſtance of the Dake of Norfolk, 
the further hearing of the witneſſes was 1 Jill next 
day. 

GAME SHODTING BILL, 


The order of the day for committing this bill being read, 


The Duke of Norfolk ſaid, that having the honour to move 


that time might be med for the conſideration of the bill, 


when it was laſt under conſideration, he roſe to aſſure their | 


Lordſhips that he did not think it neceſſary to take up much 


of their time on the ſubject, as he could expreſs his wiſhes . 


in a few words, and would leave it to other Lords who were 


better able to diſcuſs it more at large. Whether the bill for 


"AG: the day for ſhooting > RAN from the firſt to the 
ee | fourteenth 
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fourteenth of September had originated in an endeavdur to 
captivate: the Conſtituents of the Members of the other 
Houſe of Parliament, at a moment when they were ſhortly 


likely to be ſent back to them for re-eleQion, or whether it 


had been brought in ſince the commencement of the preſent 
Parliament, were matters perfectly indifferent to him; but 


as the act which the preſent bill was intended to repeal had 


only been in force two years, he muſt contend that ſufficient 
trial had not been given to that act to enable their Lordſhips 
to make up their minds to ſuch a meaſure, as the putting an 
end to it. If he recollected rightly, the ground of the act 
two years ago was to render an eſſential ſervice to a deſeri 

tion of perſons who were, and ought to be at all times, the 
objects of their Lordſhips conſiderate attention—the farmers 
of Great Britain. It was intended to protect them from 
having their corn waſted and trampled down, either by in- 
conſiderate, eager or ignorant ſportſmen, as had heretofore 
been the caſe, when the ſhooting ſeaſon* commenced on the 
firſt of September. Surely it was enough to ſtate that ſuch 
was the object of the bill two years ago, to induce: their 
Lordſhips to reject the preſent bill, in order to allow the 


laſt act upon the ſubject a longer and a fairer trial. He 


hoped, therefore, that he ſhould not hear of any ſuch argu- 
ment, as the continuance of the exiſting law was favourable 
to the poacher, but that the little he had ſaid was ſufficient 
to induce their Lordſhips to reject the bill then under con- 

The £arl of Suffolk roſe to ſupport the argument of his 
Noble Relation, declaring that he believed, if the preſent 
bill were to paſs, it would be attended with very injurious 


circumſtances to. the farmers, and that in a greater degree 
than at moſt former periods, from the length. and ſeverity of 
the winter, which had in many inſtances prevented them 


from being able to ſow the corn. In the county of Norfolk 


in particular, very little of the barley, he believed, was . 


in the ground, and he had that day been told, that the coun- 


ty of Norfolk exported generally, one year with audther, 
corn to the value of a million. It was, therefore, an im- 


portant object to protect the farmer from the ſevere injuries 
done him, by the waſte committed on his ſtanding corn b 
ſportſmen of the deſcription ſtated by his noble relation. 1 
might be ſaid, and he believed truly, that it was not their 


| landlords, or the neighbouring gentry, that were wanton 
enough to do the miſchief in queſtion, but it Was the incon- 


ſidetate 


* he ſaw a noble Lord (Lord Berkely) who a year ago had a 
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ſiderate viſitors, who, having no local intereſts in the vicin- 
age, care not how much they injure the farmer, but purſue 
their game in ſpite of every obſtacle. 'His Lordſhip faig, 


fine field of beans ſtanding on his eſtate, which was fo ſtrong, 
that *neither the dogs nor their maſters . froh 
London) could penetrate. The men therefore returned 
Crahford Bridge, mounted the one horſe chaiſe which 
brought them down, and in order to force a paſſage through 
the corn, drove their chaiſe acroſs the field. Ihe noble pro- 
prietor ſerved them very properly, he put the horſe, the 
+ Chaiſe, the dogs, and their maſters in the pound. In times 
like theſe, . when farmers were ſo heavily taxed, it behoved 
their Lordſhips: rather to ſhew ſome Kindneſs to ſuch men, 
than to ſacrifice their intereſts to the gratification of indivi- 
- duals, and therefore, he hoped, his noble relation's motion 
would paſs. Ni af J. ³˙ fo 
Marquis Townſend ſpoke ſhortly on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion, and particularly alluded to the practice of the far- 
mers in Norfolk. He ſaid, it frequently happened that a 
farmer had what, was deemed, and perhaps thought by him- 
ſelf a good taking of his farm; if therefore the young rela- 
tions of his landlord, or their viſitors, were fond of ſport, - 
and in the inconſiderate purſuit of it did the tenant an in- 
jury by trampling down his vorn, it was not likely that ſucks 
a man would make much complaint about it to a landlord, 
who he thought had favoured him in his leaſe. Much 'mif- 
chief conſequently was done to the property of farmers, of 
which their Lordſhips heard little or nothing, and for that 
reaſon it the more behoved their Lordſhips to be attentive to 
their intereſts. Another, and that a material conſideration, 
was, that for a fortnight after the harveſt all the poor families 
in the neighbourhood, and their children, came to glean, and 
often got as much corn as ſerved for their bread the beſt part 
of the winter. Would their Lordſhips then inconfiderately” + 
repeal a law, that in hard times like theſe, was calculated +. 
to reſcue. the poor from loſing à benefit and advantage ſo el». 
ſential to their maintenance and ſupport. ''- . 
Lord Carliſie ſaid,” that he really thought the arguments 
that the houſe had heard againſt the bill reſolved. themſelves. 
into one {ſingle point, yiz.—whether it was worthy the con- 
ſide ration of the Legiſlature to pay the poacher the compli- | 
ment of preferring his individual intereſt to that /of every. 
other deſcription of men in the kingdom? To that point 
Vor. II. 1799. 4N e only _ 
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onfy could all that had been ſaid tend; for whether the day 
for ſhooting was the firſt or the fourteenth of September, the 


poacher ſtill purfued his occupation, but certainly under 


much greater advantages, while the ſhooting day was poſt- 
poned to the ſourteenth, becauſe then he had the game com- 
pletely to himſelf, as it was notorious, that after the firſt of 
September, hares and partridges were to be bought in any 
Poulterer's ſhop in London, or, indeed, at any Poulterer's in 


any great town in the country. His Lordſhip ſaid, if the 


times were different from what they were, and we were in 
a ſtate of peace, he ſhould have thought the moſt adviſable 
thing to be done, would be to have reviſed and regulated the 


Game Laws fully, and io have framed a bill which ſhould 
adapt the ſhooting time to the different local circumſtances 
of the different- parts of the kingdom, becauſe every man 
knew, that when the corn was off the ground in Hertford- 
ſhire, it was not ripe for the ſickle, nor nearly ſo, in the 
North. He had himſelf been a ſhooter all his life, but from 
a conſciouſneſs of this, fo far from ſhooting on the fourteenth 
of September, he never attempted it till the end of the 


month, and he never heard the leaſt complaint of injury from 


his tenants. In fac, where the landlord was: conſiderate 
and attentive to them, and uſed them kindly, they were al- 
ways pleaſed with him and happy, and zealous to return his 
Kindneſs. On the dontrary, it the landlord vexed and op- 


preſſed his tenants, they would endeavour to vex and plague 


tim! Upon the whole he thought there was no good-reaſon 
to be aſſigned for continuing the preſent act, becauſe whether 
the ſhooting began on. the firſt or the fourteenth of Septem- 

ber would be of little conſequence to farmers in the North, 


October. 8 N . 
Lord Aer of Darnley) ſaid, he did not intend to 
take up much of their Lordſhips' time; he roſe merely to re- 
peat what he had ſaid on a former occaſion, when the for- 
mer bill was under conſideration ; that he would at ſome 
future opportunity, when peaceable times ſhould come, and 
he thought the day to expect it was rapidly advancing, bring 


where the corn did not ripen till the beginning or middle of 


forward a motion for a reviſion of all the Game Laws, be- 


cauſe in a free country, as we called this, he thought the 


b whole ſyſtem ought to be placed on a better footing. Per- 


haps as. game was in ſome fort conſidered as property, ft 


would” be; better to declare it to be fo, and legalize the 


* 
Lord 
8 * 


— 
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Lord Mulgrave ſaid, he lived in the North, as the noble 

Earl who f hs laſt but one did, and, like him, he never 

- attempted booting till the end of the month of September ; 5 

that moſt Gentlemen who were reſident in the neighbourhood, 

obſerved the ſame rule. The farmers therefore did not ſuf- 
fer from them, nor did his or their tenants complain of in- 
jury, but ſtrangers or viſitors were not always equally con- 
ſiderate. He agreed with the noble Earl, that game was to, 
be putchaſed at any poulterer's in town or country, not only 

- from the firlt to the fourteenth of September, but even in 

Auguſt; and therefore the exiſting law was neither more nor 
leſs than a premium and incentive to poachers, who were, 
under that act, left to exerciſe their practices, and furniſh 
the poulterers With game, when the Noblemen and Gentry, 
who from their rank and fortune, ought to be allowed ſuch. 
luxuries, the produce of their own eſtates, were debarred».. 
from having game upon their table. 

After a few more words, the Houſe divided on the dueſ- 
tion, “ That the Bill be now committed” —— | | 

, * Contents. 44 — Neon Cantents 23 

The Houle reſolved itſelf into a Committee, in which the, 

Duke of Norfolk moved the inſertion of certain words in 

one of the clauſes, to prepare for another amendment which 

he meant to move in a ſubſequent clauſe. | 
Lord Carliſle ſaid a word or two, upon it; and the Com- 

mittee divided 3 
Contents (for the Amendment) 2 — Non Contents 3 5. 
The Duke of Norfolk then ſaid, as he ſaw the voice of the 

majority ſo much againſt him, he would take up no more of 

their Lordſhips time, but hoped the Bill would hot be read 

a third time before "Thurſday, when he would move a clauſe, 

which he wiſhed to have inſerted. | 
The Bill was gone through, ordered to be reported the 

next day, and read a third time on Thurſda J. Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
' TUESDAY, AFKIL 16. 


The Bill to prohibit the Exportation of Copper was or- 
dered to be read a ſecond time on Thurſday ſe anight, on the - 
motion of Lord Hawkeſbury, _ 

The order of the day on the Bill for indemnifying "2 
perſons as may have incurred Penalties and F orfeitures under 
we 2d of * 0. * W ö 

. 5 ; Lord 


: 


— 
— 
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Lord Hatoteſbury obſetved, that this Bill had been fouhd 

not to anſwer the purpoſe for which it was intended; it was 
his intention, with the leave of the Houſe, to bring! in an- 

bother Bill. He then moved, that the 2d of James, c. 22, 
be read; which being done pro forma, he moved that leave be 

- iven to bring in a Bill to indemnify perſons who may have 

are Penalties and Forfeitures by the ſaid Act, & ‚.— 
=. Granted. 

| The order of the day on the Eaſt India Goods Wie- 

| houſing Bill was di&harged; and appointed for T ueſday next, 
on the motion of Mr. Roſe. 

The order of the day on the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy was deferred to Friday, on the motion of the Chan- 
cCehlor of the Exchequer. 

3 Sir Godfrey Mebler moved, that the 720 of Georg e the 
Third, c. 82, relative to the employment of the poor, &c. 
be read ; Which being done, he pointed out to the Houſe 
what he conceived to be defects in this law, and alſo what 

he propoſed as remedies to thoſe defects, and concluded with 
moving. That leave be given to bring in a Bill to explain 
and amend the ſaid Act in certain particulars.” Granted. 


COLD BATH' FIELDS. _ 

Mr. W. Dundas brought up, the Report of the Committee 
. to inquire into the ſtate of the priſon in Cold Bath 
fields, &c. which was read: it ſtated, that the Committee 
having thought proper to adjourn to the laid priſon, and it 
having appeared to them in evidence, that a Journal is kept 

of the circumſtances that.occur daily in the priſon, they in- 
ſpeRed the book which is kept by Thomas Nicholſon that 
there is an entry on the 1 March, 1799, ſtating that this 
day the Governor ſent for Mr. Deſpard (a-prifoner) into the 
office, to explain what had been conceived to be a miſtake ; 
when he declared that Mr. Burdon was a villain ; that he 
came there to miſrepreſent what he ſaw ; that he was a per- 
1 man; that he would ſpit in his face when he ſhould fee 
| : him in the ſtreet; and that the Legiſlature ſhould not ſhield 
him: that he would call, him a perjured villain wherever he 
met him; chat he would be damned but he would be re- 
venged of him, for that he was a perjured ſcoundrel ; he 
looked upon any man who told a lie.in Bo Houſe 6f Com- 
mons as perjured, although not on oath ; that Mat- 
theys was there alſo with Mr. Burdon, raſcal, &c. &c. 
The Report concludes with ſaying, that the Committee think 
it right io port this matter ta their Houſe, © Na 
| | | On 


b 
| 
| 
| 
o 
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On the queſtion being put, chat this Report ay lie on * 0 


Tab! e, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he meant to ſay no- 
thing at preſent. on the mode in Which he thought the Houſe 
ought to proceed on this ſubjedt. But he thought that it 
would have a very full con ſideration.— He thought the Houſe 
could not have heard the Report without feeling that it con- 
cerned their own dignity and juſtice, not without feeling that 
it was impoſſible (without ſaying what was to be done) that 


this matter, ſo intimately. conneQed with the public peace; 


ſhould paſs without the fulleſt inveſtigation. | 
The Report was then ordered to lie on the table. _ 
A new Writ was ordered for the Borough of St. Michael, 
in the room of Sir Chriſtopher Hawkins, who has accepted 
of the office of Steward of one of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Mr. He«bhouſe gave notice, that he ſhauld the next day 
move, that at ſome future day the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf 
into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſi- 
deration the agreement made between Mr. Palmer, late of 
the Poſt-office, and the Lords of the Treaſury. r 


The Report on the Overſeer Aſſiſtant Bill was ordered to 
be taken into further conſideration on Tueſday next, on the 


motion of Mr. Simeon, $ 
The order of the day for going into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe on the Land Tax Bill for Scotland, was de- 
| ferred to Thurſday next, on the motion of Mr. W. Dundas: 

Mr. Secretary Dundas moved. the order of the day on the 
Militia Reduction Bill. | 

pon which, after a ſhort conver liica herwenn ty; Bob. 

tard, Colonel Sloan. Colonel Wood, Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
Mr. Steel, Sir W. Young, and others, the Houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a Committe of the whole Houſe ; after which the 
Report was ordered to be received on Thurſday next. 

The order of the day being read, for going into a Com- 
mittee on the Slave Carrying Bill, 

Colonel Gaſcome preſented a Petition on behalf of he 
= Merchants of Liverpool, praying to be heard by their Coun- 

fel againſt the Bill. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Colonel Gaſceyne then moved, that a return of the number 
of veſſels employed in the carriage of gen from the three 
ports of London, Briſtol, and Live ; and alſo of the 
number of ſlaves imported into the 2 Indies from the 
Coaſts of Africa, ee a curtain ond rn apa - laid __ the 
table. 9 BEES | 
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_ mitation Bill, was deferred till Thurſday. 
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The Committee on the Bill was then ordered tb he 4a 


. eres till the next day. 


On the motion of Mr. H. Tes the order of the * | 
for the further conſideration of the Report on the Slave Li- 
Adjournen. * 


5 ech 
| HOUSE, OF LORDS, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. : 

'The Divores Bill of Mr. Campbell came on for further 
hearing of the examination of witneſſes, when Mr. Mingay, 
counſel for the bill, called two more witneſſes to eflabliſh 
2 of the adulterous facts: their evidence was circum- 

antial, and extremely ſtrong; but Mr. Adam, in a very 
able and zealous ſpeech, undertook. to ſhake their credibility, 
and give a totally different colour to the whole tranſactions 
alledged by the ſeveral witneſſes called 'in ſupport of the 
charge of adultery againſt Mrs. Campbell. Mr. Adam ſtated 
who the witneſſes were that he meant tq call, and the cha- 
racters they ſeverally bore, which he would venture to aſſert 


were unqueſtionable. & 


After hearing Mr. Adam to the extent of kis ndert 
which continued till near ſix, the Lord Chancellor ſaid, it 
was impoſſible to proceed further at that time, and there- 
fore he would adjourn the further hearing till the next day, 
when he moved that the Lords be ſummoned. 


The Bills on the table ſeverally paſſed a ſtage each. Several 
petitions were read, and two bills were brought up from the 


Houſe of Coninons' by Sir 1 5 0. Srott, Mr. Sy] 
Thornton, and others. | | 


CEE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 


The Bill for remedying certain defects in the law relative | 
to crimes committed on the high ſeas was my a third time 


* 


and paſſed: 


The Hoot in a S aft gap piy and Ways FEY 
Means, came to certain reſolutions. Report ordered to be 


received the next day. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the 3 of 
the day for taking into conſideration the | Addreſs upon the 


_ Union the next day be read; which 3 Ke he moved. | 
tat it be deferred to mea | KH 


Mr. $ 


— 


. 
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Mr. Hobhcuſe: moved that this Houſe, do, on this day 
ſe*nnight, reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the Whole 
Houſe to conſider of the agreement entered into between 


Mr. 1 Palmer and the Lords Commiſſioners of the. 


Treaſury, relative to. the appointment of Mr. Palmer. as 


1 


Comptroller-General of the Poſt- office, and of his condutt 


in that department. 2 | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that not only the 
agreement, but alſo the conduct, of Mr. Palmer ought to be 
enquired into, if the ſubject was to be canvaſſed at all, in 
order that the Houſe might ſay if any increaſe of allowance 
ought to be made, or if they thought he had more than he 
had merited, the Houſe might alſo make that declaration. 
Mr. N::5olls thought that part which went to inquire into 
the conduct of Mr. Palmer ſuperfluous, ſince nobody had 
queſtioned the propriety of it. Wen BE} 
Mr. Hebhouſe faid he. underſtood the hon. Member Who 
ſpoke laſt oppoſed the latter part of the motion, on the 


Ar that the conduct of Mr. Palmer was not impeached. 


e wiſhed the 2 to be quite open on the whole of this 
ſubject. If any gentleman had any thing to ſay, though he 
had not, againſt the conduct of Mr. Palmer under this 
agreement, he ſhould be ſorry that any ſuch perſon ſhould 
be precluded from doing fo, by the form of this motion. It 
was under that conſideration that he included the latter part 
of the caſe in the motiod.Queſtion put and carried. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moyed, That the Report 
of the Committee of the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, on the 
ubject of the agreement between Mr. Palmer and the 


Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, be referred to the ſaid Com- | 


, & 6 >? n ; 4 
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mittee.Ordere . 


Law IS nof at bod 


| The C hancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that 8 account of 


the multiplicity. of returns that were made to the Commer-./ 


cial Commiſſioners, and the buſineſs! ariſing out of theſe 


returns, it was found impracticable to make all returns up 
of the Commiſſioners by the time allowed by the Act: it was 


therefore deemed expedient to extend the limitation of time 


| in that reſpect to be allowed to the Commercial Commiſ- 
ſtoners, but no other; he muſt, therefore, move that the 


Act be read; whieh being done pro forma, he moved that 


leave be given to bring in a Bill to enable the Commercial 


Commiſſioners, appointed under the authority of the ſaid | 
Act, to extend the time for making returns. Grante. 
„ | Colonel 


\ 


LW 
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1 "Colonel. Stanley moved the ordeg of the day for the ſecond 
M reading, of 4 Bill for the better ſupplying of the town of 
FED Liverpool with water. Upon which a ſhort debate en- 
med; after which the Bill was read. a ſecond time, and 
f Counſel Were * to be heard before the e 8 
9 | 


NOT. 


2 « 4/ 
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© 6 THURSDAY, APRIL 18. WY oy 
PPERAGE OP BELLHAVEN AND STENTON. | 
The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of Privileges, 
Lord Walſingbam in the chair, for the purpoſe of finally 
deciding upon the evidence and arguments adduced on a 
former elllon, in behalf of the claim of William Hamilton, 
Eſq. of Wiſhaw,. in Lanarkſhire, to the above honours and 
dignities. 
he Lord Chantelhr, after. flightly adverting to the con- 
yition of his mind upon the caſe, propoſed a' reſolution, 
importing that the petitioner, William Hamilton, Eſq. had 
made good his claim to the Peerage of Bellhaven and Stenton, 
which being unanimouſly concurred in by the Committee, it 
Was Voted . and the Houſe was reſumec. 
. Lord Fifherwick, 9 9 arquis of Donnegal In Ireland) took 
| _ the-ofths and his feat, on 4 PER 68 to 1125 PTD. on ae 
ik death of his father the. late Lord. 


| e © MPBELL'S Mane 1 ig >, 

Wh Their Lordfhips reſumed the hearing of Ang in hl 

1 cuſe. 'Several” were examined, which occupied the attention 

. of the Houſe 4 cotjſiderable time: however, from their 

=_ - "teſtimony n no very ſtrong or material points tranſpired. They 

_ were chiefly women who had lived as domeſtic ſervants with 

= Major. Hook, or with Mrs. Fraſer; the mother of Mrs. 

_ _ Candpbell. ' One of theſe,” —+-Devencceur, a native of 
Switzerland, ſtated, that ſhe lived with Mrs. Fraſer a con- 
| ſiderabte time, while that Lady reſided in Broo ſtreet, when 
the family went to Ramſgate, and after their return to 
London, and when. they went to Walton upon Thames, 

KX. 3 ſhe never ſaw Maſor Hook in the leaſt particular in 

his behaviour to Mrs. Campbell; nor never ſaw any. ring 
improper paſs/ between them; ſhe underſtood that Mrs. 

E „ | Campbell had been ſubject to fits, which might be jhe dec 

Ame the door of her bed chamber being left open at nights, 

e Dao ts _ * afforded; ©. 8 
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croſs-examination by Mr, Campbell's Counſel it tranſpired, 
that ſhe never knew of any of Mr. Fraſer's family viſitin 
the parties while they were at the Bath Hotel; ſhe heard o 
a Mrs. Campbell's, a relation of the family, having viſited 
them; ſhe was never there herſelf but once; that ſhe had 
frequently ſeen Major Hook ſalute Mrs. Campbell, but not 
in an extraordinary way; but ſhe did not recollect that ſhe 
ever had ſtated, on any former examination, that Major 
Hook ſaluted Mrs. Campbell not in the way a father would 
his child. | 

Two other female witneſſes were brought forward, who 
depoſed in their chief examinations nearly to the. ſame effect; 
they had lived as ſervants with ſome of the parties, and all 
the time they never obſerved Major Hook to behave in an 
improper manner, or to take any liberties with Mrs. Camp- 
bell. One of theſe had an opportunity of frequently ſeeing 
the bed, and other linen, of Mrs. Campbell, but ſhe never 
could perceive any extraordinary, marks upon them. 

Some explanatory converſation between the Counſel: on 
both ſides and ſome of their Lordſhips enſued, relative to 
the calling a Mr. Jackſon, who, the Counſel for Mrs.. 
| Campbell alledged, might be proved an agent of Mr. Camp- 
bell's, in influencing the conduct of the witneſſes. How- 
ever, the reſult was,” that the Counſel did nat think proper 
to bring forward this Mr. Jackſon, but they called a Mr. 
Callan, Clerk to Mr. Hawkins, Solicitor ro Mr. Campbell, 
in order to examine him to the ſame effect; the reſult of his 
depoſition was, that he was never authoriſed by Mr, Camp. 
bell nor by Mr. Hawkins to, nor did he ever of his own 
accord, tamper with, bribe, or corrupt any of the wit- 
neſſes, nor did he ever hear that Mr. Jackſon was authoriſed 
to act in that way. 5 18 

One of the female witneſſes on being q̃ueſtioned on the 
point, ſtated, that Mrs. Campbell lived with Major Hook 


ever ſince. 1 1 
ng of the caſe was then deferred till 


The further hea 
Tueſday next. | 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING II. | 
On the queſtion for the third reading of this Bill, 1 9 1 
The Duke of Nee (purſuant to his notice on a former 
evening) rofe to moye for the adoption of a clauſe by way 
of rider to the Bill. In doing this he did not wiſh, he ſaid, 
to treſpaſs upon their Lordſhips time; his ſentiments of the 
Bill were already well known; what he ſhould now pro- 


Vor. II. 1799. 40 . pole. 


not the leaſt numerous, thoſe who were aCtuated by motives 
"1 i | of 
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poſe would, in his opinion, do away the e objection 
to the Bill, as applying to the farmets. The havoc made by 
the dogs of ſportſmen among ſtanding corn was known to 
every Noble Lord. The effect of his clauſe would be, in 
a great degree, to enable the farmer to protect himſelf; and 
in the firſt inſtance, without rendering it neceſſary that com- 
plaints ſhould be made to landlords upon every occaſion, or 
fo recur to tedious and expenſive remedies at law. In 
ſhort, to afford the farmer the ſame protection againſt dogs 
which he now enjoys from horſes or any other beaſts that 
might treſpaſs upon him. His Grace then moved the clauſe, 


which was to the following effect: | 
. Fhat—*« Wherever any damages may accrue by dogs, 


that it ſhall be lawful for all farmers, having crops of 


wheat, &c. ſo treſpaſſed upon, 'to take and ſeize, either by 
themſelves or their ſervants, on the ſpot, all dogs trepaſſing 
in ſuch manner, and to keep them in their poſſeſſion until 
the owners ſhall make ſatisfaction for the damages ſuſtained, 
having previouſly given notice of the ſame on the church- 
doors; and if, in ten days after ſuch notice, the ſaid.. owners 
ſhould negle& or refuſe to render proper ſatisfaction, in that 
caſe the dogs to be conſidered as the property of ſuch 
tarmers.” | , | 

After the clauſe was read by the Clerk, 

The Earl of Meſimoreland roſe, and took up the ſubject at 


conſiderable length. He obſerved, that it was not without 


ſurprize he perceived fuch a determined oppoſition to à Bill, 
having ſuch an object as that under conſideration, and that 
hoſtility to it was ſupported by arguments which, to him, 
ſeemed moſt extraordinary. The object of the preſent mea- 
ſure was to repeal a Bill, paſſed about two years ſince, and 
which actually made an innovation on the old-eſtabliſhed 
law of the land, and which had remained unchanged ſince 
the reign of James I. The promoters of the innovation 


| could with propriety, he thought, be divided into three 


claſſes : the firſt, were thoſe who might be aQuated by a 
wiſh to promote the breed of partridges ; the ſecond, thoſe 
who thought, by doing ſo, they might ſave the corn from 


much injury; and the third, thoſe who might with to con- 


ciliate popularity in ſtanding forward, and, with fine- 
ſounding words in their mouths, expreſs their anxiety for 
the corn of the huſbandman. To theſe, another ſet of 
perſons might net be improperly added, and theſe, perhaps, 


— 
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of perſonal convenience, and wiſhed to preſerve the game 
around their own immediate neighbourhood, for the purpoſe 
of increaſed amnſement. The effect of the Bill would be, 
to prejudice no one deſcription of perſons, but thoſe WhO. 
were unqualified. \ It was notorious, that game was pub 
licly ſold in all parts of the metropolis, in defiance of the 
exiſting reſtraint; a meaſure which, in fact, gave a mono- 
ly to the poacher, Much ſtreſs was laid upon the injuries. 
ikely to reſult to the corn of the farmer, in caſe per- 
miſſion was again given by law to ſhoot upon the firſt of 
September: were that fact true, it would be a ſerious con- 
ſideratlon. It was their Lordſhips' peculiar duty to attend 
to the intereſt of that moſt uſeful and deſerving claſs of per- 
ſons, and no one ſet of men ever received greater protection 
from that Houſe. But poſſibly, thoſe Lords who oppoſed. 
the Bill might not be aware that, by the exiſting laws, the 
farmer was afforded protection in a variety of ways: for in- 
ſtance, by the ſtatute of the 23d Elizabeth, chap. 10, a 
penalty might be recovered in the caſes alluded to, on ap- 
plication to a juſtice ; and many remedies were offered by 
the laws, in other parts, in caſes of treſpaſs. By ſelecting 
that particular inſtance for the protection of the farmer, 
little would be done really to ſerve him. There were a 
multiplicity of ways in which his property could receive in- 
Juries: why not enact clauſes bs the protection of his 
graſs, his clover, and his hedges? Through theſe, and 
other channels, the farmer might receive real injury : there, 
was no neceſſity for peculiar or additional legal protections 
for the benefit of his grain. Regulations of that kind would 
be found, on due conſideration, to be grounded on impolicy 
and folly ; regulations of that deſcription were againſt the , 
| rr ſenſe and temper of the country; and it would be 
ound impoſlible to carry them into effect; and the reſtric- 
tion, he contended, went only to encourage the poachers. 
He was ſorry to differ from the Noble Duke, but on theſe 
points he was decided. He would not then expatiate upon 
the conduct of thoſe who uniformly aſſerted that the game 
laws of this country were a ſyſtem of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, but he was not aware that a much better ſet of re- 
gulations could be ſubſtituted in their room. The gentry of 
this country ought never to be aſhamed of any ſpecies of 
power and privilege which was protected by the laws and 
conſtitution of this free country. The objections which 
went to the game laws in toto were founded on truly | 
| | | 402 jacobinical 
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' 3xcobinicalt % e - theſe attacks, however, were not 
- levelled at the game laws alone, but againſt the religion 
and property of the country. Another plan glanced at by 
2 Noble Lord, was perhaps little leſs objectionable, the ren- 
2 the game property; this, from its locomotive nature, 
could not properly be done, at leaſt in a country fo circum- 
ſtanced as England; in countries where extenſive ſeigniories 
exiſted, it might be practicable. On theſe general grounds 
he was decidedly in favour of the Bill. 

The Earl of Garlifiz roſe alſo to ſtate his reaſons for op- 
poſing the amendment. He gave his Noble Relation full 
credit for the purity of his intention in moving it ; but he 

vas nota little ſurpriſed that he was not aware of the perni- 
clous conſequences that muſt in all probability follow, if the 
clauſe now moved were inſerted in the Bill. It tended to 
make the farmer the avenger of his own cauſe—at once the 
judge, the jury, and the executioner, and that in a moment 
the moſt improper to inveſt any man with ſuch extraordinary 
powers, viz, when he was exaſperated, and his mind charged 
with anger and irritation at the injury which he thought had 

been done him. Nor was that all. If his Noble Relation 
would excuſe the expreſſion, he would ſay, the amendment 
even went beyond the point of abſurdity, and led to (till more 
ſerious conſequences. The farmer and the ſportſman would 
neceſſarily, one or the other, have arms in their hands, When 
the dogs were impounded, and while the paſſions were pre- 
dominant, and heat and intemperate feelings boiled in the 
mind, it was not at all improbable, that the conteſt.might be 
terminated with individual murder. The mere poſlibility of 
ſuch a fata] effe happening, ought, he conceived, to deter 
their Lordſhips from entertaining the clauſe propoſed, and 
there fore he ſhould give it his direct negative. | 

The Duke of Norfolk's clauſe was rejected without a divi- 
ſion, and the Bill read a third time. Ahh 

Upon the motion That the Bill do now paſs,” | 

The Duke of Nerfall roſe to declare, that his motives for 
moving the amendment were extremely different from an & | 
iden" of producing ſach conſequences as his Noble Relaigh® 

bad predicted. He did not mean to arraign the Noble Earl 
for the manner in which he had treated the clauſe, or to 
complain of the feverity of his animadverſions upon it. 
Neither did he intend to queſtion the juſtice of the argument 
and obſervations of the Noble Earl near him [Lord Weſt- 
Moreland}, who had taken à diſtin& view of the whole 
2 85 | | |; | . ſubject, 
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ſubjeQ, and ſpoken to almoſt-every claſs and.delcription of 
eople, upon whom, not only that Bill, but, all the Lame 
7 operated. All he meant was, by the amendment he 
had propoſed, to convince the farmers that their Lordſhips 
were not altogether. inattentive to their intereſts, or their 
comforts, and to have made the Bill N of forme proof 
of the conſiderate regard that their Lordſhips paid ta beth. 


- 


He did not, in the ſmalleſt degree, wiſh to make the farmer 


the avenger of his own cauſe in a moment of, exaſperation, , 
and he hoped his Noble Relation would give him credit, when 


be aſſerted that nothing could be farther, from his mind than 


the moſt diſtant deſign to encourage murder. The Duke 
ſaid, he would not treſpaſs any longer on the time of the 
Honſe, but would content himſelf with giving his negative 
to the paſſing of the Bill. ku | 
The Bill was then paſſed. _. | 1 

The Bills on the table ſeverally went through a ſtage, and 
three Bills were brought up from the Commons by Sir James 
Douglas, Mr. Fane and others. —Adjourned. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
| THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 75 ot 
Mr. William Dundas moved for leave to bring in a Bill for . 
the improvement of the harbour of Leith. —Granted. 
The Marquis of Abercorn's Divorce Bill was read a firſt 
time. N | 2 Sign 
A meſſage from the Lords acquainted the Houſe that their 
Lordſhips had agreed to the Volunteer Exemption Bill, with 
ſome amendments. putt Fr < 
Mr. William Dundas ſald that there was ſome informality 
in the report brought in by the Committee appointed to exa- 
mine into the ſtate of the Cold Bath Fields Prifon, and 
moved that the Committee be re-appoitfted, in order to cor- 
rect the ſame.—Ordered. _ | n 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for regulating the wages of perfons employed in the 
Scots Collieries, in order to prevent combinations.— 
On the motion of Mr. Long, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Militia Reduction Bill was deferred till the 
next day. . Bop ee * n 
I The Reports of the Committees of Supply and of Ways 
and Means were brought up, read; and agreed to. . ok 
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Committee, and the Report was ordered to be received the 


Royal aſſent was given to a variety of public and Prime 


The Scots Land Tax Redemption Bill went throu 


next day. 
The Rape and Hemp Seed Importation Bill was ordered 


to be read a third time the next day. 

The farther conſideration of the Slave Trade Limitation 
Bill was then moved by Mr. H. Thornton, when 

Mr. Sewell roſe, and oppoſed the Bill altogether, and 
moved that ĩt be taken into further conſideration this day four 
months. : 

Colonel Gaſceyne throught as the framers -of the Bill were 
abſent it would be diſreſpectful to them to proceed any 
further in it at prefent, and he would therefore move the 
Houſe be counted, when it appearing that 40 Members were 
not preſent, the Houſe of courſe adjourned, _ 


HOUSE | OF LORDS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 19. 


The Game Shooting Bill, and a Money Bill egen the 
Royal aſſent by commiſſion; the commiſſioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
Duke of Roxburgh. | 

The appeal cauſe, George Herriot v. the hon. Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland Makgill, widow, came on, when the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland was heard on the part of the ap- 
pellant, after which the further hearing was adjourned to | 
Monday. The counſel on both ſides in this cauſe are, the | 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Bannatyne, Mr. Henry Erſkine, Mr. 
Burnett, and Mr. Nolan, for the appellant; Sir John Scott, 
(Attorney General) Mr. Blair, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Adam, 
for the reſpondent. 

The Bills on the table Ou paſſed' a ſtage each. 
Adjourned, 


| HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL. 1G. | 
The Seater attended in the Houſe of Peers, when 1 


Bills. 
Mr. V. Dundas moved for 1 to bite i in a Bill for the 
better preventing unlawful combinations, and for regulating 


the ws tl ve Colliers in Scotland; Lene was * and 
Mr. 
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Mr. W. Dundas afterwards brought up the Bill, Which Was 
read a firſt time. $1411; 


Mr. V. Dundas brought 1 the Report of the Committee 


appointed to enquire into the ſtate. of the priſon in Cold Bath 
Fields, which was read at the table, | 


The Report ſtated in ſubſtance, that it had appeared ito 


the Committee from the evidence they had examined, and 
from their own obſervation, that the priſon in Cold Bath 
Fields ſtood in a high and airy, and dry ſituation; chat it 
was kept clean; that the cells for ſolitary confinement were 
dry; and that the health of the perſons confine was good; 
that the proviſions given to the priſoners was wholeſome and 
good; that no complaints had ever been made to the inſpect- 
ing magiſtrates on the ſubject. The Committee ſtated at 
the ſame time, that the printed regulations were not hung 
up as directed, in a conſpicuous place, and that the journal 
was not fully or correctly kept. They ſtate, that they had 
directed their attention to the ſtatements contained in the 
petition of Mr. Deſpard. It had appeared to them that the 
circumſtances of the times required that Mr. Deſpard ſhould 
be confined in a cloſe and ſeparate cuſtody ; that the cell in 
which he was firſt lodged was not damp (as ſtated in the 
petition) ; that on the 25th of November he was removed to 
a room with a fire and glazed windows. That during the firſt 


ſix weeks of his confinement he not only received the priſon 


allowance, but was permitted to receive ſuch other proviſions 
as his friends ſent, or which were to be purchaſed at a 


reaſonable rate within the priſon ; that the health of Mr. 


Deſpard did not appear to have been injured, and that his 
only diſorder was a return of a rheumatiſm conttacted in 


America, and chilblains; that from the beginning he had 
been allowed to walk in a court; and that afterwards he had. 


been allowed to walk with his wife in an open place, not 
the court of the priſon, adjoining the garden. The Com- 
mittee refers to the annexed evidence to ſhew that they had 
carefully inveſtigated the ſubject committed to them; they 
ſtate that they had viſited the priſon, and found every thing 
unexceptionable; and from the attention of the viſitin 

magiſtrates they were convinced that no abuſe on the part of 


the gaoler would have eſcaped their vigilance. The whole, 
they hoped, would ſerve as a ſufficient anſwer to the abſurd 


and wicked reports which had been circulated reſpeQing the 


priſon, which in eveery way ſeemed to fulfil the purpoſes for 
which it was intended. The report coneludes With three 


reſolutions 
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reſolutions as the opinion of the Committee, which are in 
effect: 


1. That it is well ctuated and caleulated for its objeR. 
2. That is kept clean; that it is healthy, and the proviſions good. 


„ That the attention of the vibting Magittrates was * and 
e 


The report was ordered to be printed, and taken into con- 
ſideration on Friday next. 


Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, that the amendments of 
the Lords on the Volunteer Exemption Bill ſhould be taken 


into conſideration. They were read and agreed to, and ſent 
to'the Lords. 


Mr. Sergeant brought up the report of the Militia Reduc- 
tion Bill, which was read and agreed to. 
Lord Hawkeſbury moyed, that the ſecond reading of the Bill 


to indemnify perfons for felling ſkins in a certain ways ſhould 
be on Wedneſday next. Ordered. 


Mr. V. Smith moved, that the Houſe ſhould g0 into the 


Committee on the Slaye Carry ing Bill on Tueſday next. 
Ordered., 


Mr. H. Thornton moved, that the Houſe ſhould the nie 


day go into the Report of the Slave Regulating Bill. 


Colonel Gaſcoyne contended that it ſhould be on a different 
day, as it was probable that the former buſineſs would occupy 
the whole day, and it was very expenſive to the petitioners 

againſt the Bill (Merchants in Liverpool) to be obliged to 


fee counſel when they were not heard. He read a letter from 


the ſolicitor of the petitioners to that effect. He then moved, 
that it be taken into confideration on Wedneſday. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought that it would be 
better to fix it for the ſame day, as it was difficult to procure. 


©  & Þ * 


The Houſe diyided 
Ayes (for Tueſday) — 100 
Nees (for Wedneſday) — 58 
Majority — 44 


REPORT OF SECRET COMMITTEE. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day for taking into conſideration the Report of the Secret 
Committee, and moved, that the Speaker ſhould leave the 
Chair for the Houſe going into the Committee of the whole 


Houſe.—The Speaker having left the Chair, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and ſpoke in ſub- 
| Raney 
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ſtance as follows::=—Tt'is not my intention upon the preſent 


occaſion to detain the Committee by enlarging u oir- 
cumſtances ſtated in the Report, which is now. the ſubject 


of conſideration. Thoſe circumſtances detailed in the Re- 
port itſelf are ſo important in their nature, ſo plainly and 


forcibly ſtated, that to dwell upon them would be to weaken 


tather than to add to the impreſſion they are calculated to 


make. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with laying before 


you the outline of the meaſure, which it is my intention to 


propoſe as the ground of the Reſolutions of he Committee, 
on which, if they ſhould meet its eoncurrence, will follow 
2 motion, that the Chairman be inſtructed to move for leave 
to bring in Bills to enact their proviſions: Should theſe pro- 
poſitions be adopted, another opportunity will occur for the 


diſcuſſion of their details. This much, however, I think 1 


may venture to ſay, that there cannot be two opinions as to 
the neceſſity of continuing and enforcing thoſe wiſe and ſalu- 
tary meaſures of precaution to which we are indebted fot 
our ſafety, and by which we have been enabled to repreſs the 
efforts of the moſt deſperate, wicked, and cruel confpiracy 


againſt our liberties, our conſtitution, and out peace, that is 
to be found in the hiſtory of this country. From the Re- 


port of the Committee we perceive that among other things 
the utmoſt advantage has refulted from that great meaſure of 
precaution, the Act empowering his Ma'eſty to ſecure and 
detain perſons ſuſpected of conſpiring againſt his Perſon' and 
Goverament—a meaſure which has been attended with the 
mo beneficial effects at moments the moſt critical, inbteak- 
ing up the deſigns of the conſpired, When they approtchiel * 
nearly to the period of their execution. Previous even to the 
Report, in which its neceſſity is ſo ſatisfactorily developed, 
the facts notorious to the world would have been ſufficient tô 
juſtify an application to Parliament for prolonging the dura- 
tion of the Add ſuſpending the Habeas, Corpus. Following 
up at the ſame time the ſuggeſtions in the Report, the firſt 
motion I ſhalt have the honour to propoſe will be to continue 
that meaſure, at the ſame time, adding to it a proviſion” to 
render it more effectual, a proviſion founded as well upon 
its general-propriety, as upon the particular eircumſtances 
which the 3 has explained. What I allude to is, to 
adopt a regulation empowering his Majeſty to transfer per- 
ſons arreſted under this act to any place within the kingdom 
which may be deemed moſt eligible. I do not mean to en- 
large upon ide policy of ſuch a provifion. I shall only ob- 
ſervej; that it will be notorious to the Committee from the 
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refolutions as the opinion of the Committee, which are in 
effect ;— 


1. That it is well ſituated of calculated for its objec, 
2. That is kept clean ; that it is healthy, and the proviſions good, 


3. That the attention of the vibting Magittrates was. FEY 10 
meritorious. 


The report was ordered to be printed, and taken into con- 
ſideration on Friday next. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, that the amendments of 


the Lords on the Volunteer Exemption Bill ſhould be taken 


into conſideratjon. They were read and agreed to, and ſent 
to'the Lords. 


Mr. Sergeant brought up the report of the Militia Reduc- 
tion Bill, which was read and agreed to. 
Lord Hawkeſbury moyed, that the ſecond reading of the Bill 


to indemnify perfons tor ſelling ſkins in a certain naps ſhould 
be on Wedneſday next. Ordered. 


Mr. V. Smith moved, that the Houſe ſhould 20 into the 


Committee on the Slave Carrying Bill on Tueſday next. 
Ordered., 


Mr. H. Thornton moved, that the Houſe ſhould the arte 
day go into the Report of the Slave Regulating Bill. 

Colonel Gaſcoyne contended that it ſhould be on a different 
day, as it was probable that the former buſineſs would occupy 
the whole day, and it was yery expenſive to the petitioners 


_ againſt the Bill (Merchants in Liverpool) to be obliged to 


fee counſel when they were not heard. He read a letter from 
the ſolicitor of the petitioners to that effect. He then moved, 
that it be taken into conſideration on Wedneſday. > 7 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought that it would be 
better to fix it for the ſame day, as it was difficult to procure. 


'a Houſe for it ſeparately. 


The Houſe divided | 
Ayes (for Tueſday) _ 100 
| Noes (for Wedneſday) — 58 
Majority ß — 42 


REPORT OF SECRET COMMITTEE. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the. order of the. 
day for taking into conſideration the Report of the Secret 
Committee, and moved, that the Speaker ſhould leave the 
Chair for the Houſe going into the Committee of the whole 
Houſe. — The Speaker having left the Chair, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, and fpoke in ſub- 
| ſtance 


* 
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ſtance as follows:+—Tt'is not my intention upon the preſent 
occaſion to detain the Committee by enlarging u oir- 


cumſtances ſtated in the Report, which is now. the ſubject 
of conſideration. + Fhoſe circumſtances detailed inthe Re- 
port itſelf are ſo important in their nature, ſo plainly and 
forcibly ſtated, that to dwell upon them would be to weakeh - 
rather than to add to the impreſſion they are calculated to 
make. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with laying before 
you the outline of the meaſure, which it is my intention to 
propoſe as the ground of the Re ſolutions of he Committee, 
on which, if they ſhould meet its eoncurrence, will follow 
2 motion, that the Chairman be inſtructed to move for leave 
to bring in Bills to enact their proviſions: Should theſe pr 
poſitions be adopted, another opportunity will occur for the 
diſcuſſion of their details. This much, however, I think 1 
may venture to ſay, that there cannot be two opinions as to 
the neceſſity of continuing and enforcing thoſe wiſe and ſalu- 
tary meaſures of precaution to which we are indebted fot 
our ſafety, and by which we have been enabled to repreſs the 
efforts of the moſt deſperate, wieked, and cruel confpiracy 
againſt our liberties, our conſtitution, and our-peace, that is 
to be found in the hiſtory of this country. From the Re- 
port of the Committee we perceive that among other things 
the utmoſt advantage has refulted from that great meaſure of 
precaution, the Act empowering his Ma'efty to ſecure and 
detain perſons ſuſpected of conſpiring againſt his Perſon' and 
Goverament—a meaſure which has been attended With the 
moeſt beneficial effects at moments the moſt critica};'it'break- 
ing up the deſigns of the confpired, When they approaches 
nearly to the period of their execution. Previous even to the 
Report, in which its neceſſiy is ſo TatisfaRtorily developed, 
the facts notorious to the world would have been ſufficient to 
juſtify an application to Parliament for prolonging the dura- 
tion of the Act ſuſpending the Habeas, Corpus. Followin 
up at the ſame time the ſuggeſtions in the Report, the rf 
motion I ſhalt have the honour to propoſe will be to continue 
hat meaſure, at the ſame time, adding to it a proviſion” to 
render it more effectual, a proviſion founded as well upon 
its general-propriety, as upon the particular eireumſtances 
which the Report has explained. What I allude to is, to 
adopt a regulation empowering his Majeſty to transfer per- 
ſons arteſted under this act to any place within the kingdom 
which may be deemed moſt eligible. I do not mean to en- 
large upon ie policy of ſach a-provifion. I ſhall only ob- 
ſervef that it will be notorious to the Committee from the 
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Report under conſideration, and from another Report lately 


preſented to the Houſe, that one of the principal features of 


that conſpiracy which has been proſecuted in this country, 


but more particularly in the ſiſter kingdom, where it ac- 


tually led to ſo much calamity and bloodſhed, has been that 
the deſigns of the conſpirators have continued to be conducted 
under the direction of perſons in cuſtody on charges of being 
its author, or guilty upon their own confeflion. How far 
the caſe here has been ſimilar to that I have ſtated, it is need- 
Jeſs at preſent to enquire. It will hardly be denied, that cir- 
cumſtances are ſuch as to require that all doubts ſhould be 
removed reſpecting the power of his Majeſty to transfer 
perſons in this ſituation to the moſt ſafe and proper place of 
confinement, and likewiſe-to enable Government to detain in 
cuſtody here perſons arreſted in Ireland in the circumſtances 


I have deſcribed. This proviſion ariſes out of the Meſſage 


received from his Majeſty, reſpecting the perſons brought 


from the ſiſter kingdom, to be detained in confinement in 


Great Britain. | | | | 

I feel likewiſe that it will not be ſufficient to continue and 
enforee the laws already adopted for-our ſecurity, if we did 
not adopt ſome precaution againſt the particular character of 
the miſchief againſt which we are called upon to guard. I 
allude to that point ſo clearly eſtabliſhed by the moſt power- 
ful body of evidence before us, the exiſtence -of ſecret- ſo- 
cieties totally unknown in the hiſtory of this or any other 
country.. Impreſſed with the obſervation in the Report of 
the Committee, that in the great ſtruggle we maintain againſt 
Jacobiniſm it is neceſſary to watch the ſymptoms of the ma- 
lady and to adapt the remedy to the appearance it aſſumes, 
we mult feel ourſelves bound to accommodate our precautions 
to the evil which we have diſcovered. It will at the ſame 


be recorded to the honour of the Britiſh Parliament, that 


while it did not negle& the ſalutary precautions which cir- 
cumſtances imperiouſly dictated, it did not paſs beyond the 
bounds of that neceſſity; that equally firm and temperate, it 
has recollected what was to be yielded to ſafety, and what 
was due to the Conſtitution, that it might with juſt. diſcern- 
ment and moderation accommodate the precaution to the 
danger. . SP Wks | 

. Conſidering the inveterate ſpirit and the invincible per- 
ſeverance of the enemy, with whom we have to contend, I 


do not think any one meaſure could be warranted as ſufficient 
to carry the Conſtitution ſafe through that mighty ſtruggle. 
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we have to maintain; to that haven of ſecurity and peace» 
which after a period of exertion and of perſeverance, more 
or leſs protracted, we have a confident hope of attaining. 
For this arduous conteſt, however, be it ſhorter or be it 
longer, we muſt be prepared; we muſt be determined firmly 

to abide by the cauſes we have embraced, vigorouſly to con- 
tinue the efforts we have exerted, to follow up wifely and 
vigilantly the proviſions which we have hitherto employed, 


unleſs we are contented to yield to the ſuperior vigilance, 


energy and perſeverance of an implacable enemy, the pre- 
eminent bleſſings which we enjoy. 5 

It is the duty of Parliament then, carefully, to watch the 
ſymptoms of the malady by which we are aſſailed. The 
point which to-day ſeems moſt urgently to challenge our at- 
tention, is that of the ſecret ſocieties I have mentioned, all 
of which poſſeſs a common diſtinguiſhing character. Where- 
ever they have exiſted, they have been animated by the fame 


ſpirit, dedicated to the ſame objects, and known by the 


ſame effects. They have ſpread themſelves in Great Britain, 
in Ireland, throughout Europe. In the ſiſter kingdom, we 
have ſeen them-not merely threatening the miſchiefs with 
which they are fraught, but at one moment ſcattering their 
baleful conſequences, and openly attempting the overthrow 
of all eſtabliſhed government. Even here, notwithſtanding 


the prevalent loyalty of the great maſs of the people, and 


the powerful obſtacles with which they have had to contend 
we have ſeen that invincible perſeverance in a bad cauſe 7 


which the ſpirit of Jacobinifm is peculiarly charaQteriſed, 


while in other parts of Europe, the exiſtence of theſe ſecret 
focieties has uniformly been the forerunner, or the attendant 
of the progreſs of French principles and the ravage of French 
arms. ; 9 


Theſe ſocieties, 2 are in their nature totally repugnant 


to the genius of this Conſtitution, and ſtrange to the habits 
of this nation. They are clearly of foreign growth; and, 
while we are bound to diſcourage them, we can employ with 
the more ſatisfaction the ſtrong meaſures which are neceſſa 
to their ſuppreſſion, becauſe we muſt be ſenſible that we do 
not trench upon the principles or the ſpirit of that liberty we 
inherit from our anceſtors ;—that we do not impair thoſe pri- 
vileges which give ſanction to the great right of petition to all 


recogniſed: claſſes of men, and with none of which thoſe new 


deſcriptions of perſons can at all be confounded. Among 


the ſocieties of this nature are—The Correſponding Society, 


4P 2 
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The United Engli , he United Scots, The Umted Nee and 
The United Iriſh. Theſe ſocieties are now fo clearly. proved 
to be ſuch abuſe of the privileges of this Conſtitution—fo 
entirely inconſiſtent with all government, that all muſt agree 
that they ought to be ſuppreſſed. , In doing this there is one 
conſideration which we ought to keep in view ; we mult be 
aware that from the very outſet the leaders of theſe baneful 
Tocieties diſtinly anticipated in their deſigns all thoſe hor- 
rors and calamities which have ſince been developed in their 
progreſs. Many individuals, how ever, there muſt have been 
who, not underſtanding the purpoſes for which they were to 
co-operate, or not foreſeeing the evils to which they would 
lead, were lightly and inconſiderately drawn in to become 
members of ſuch ſocieties. Adopting this diſtinction, then, 
it is intentied that the meaſures for ſuppreſſing theſe bodies 
ſhall only be proſpective, that they ſhall not aim at puniſh- 
ment, but prevention. We ſhall do our duty in ſetting a 
mark on the houſe where the peſtilential contagion prevails, 
and then let thoſe'who enter periſh. In the firſt ws 3 it 
ſhall be the mild and forgiving policy of the meaſures pro- 
oſed, to ſeparate the miſguided from the criminal. At the 
| time 1 have no heſitation in ſay ing, that after ex- 
periencing this ſignal exerciſe of mercy, and forbearance, 
thoſe who ſhall continue members of thoſe ſocieties, con- 
tract the guilt of adhering io deſigns of deliberate treaſon. 
As, however, the great object is to detect and to puniſh thoſe 
who may be guilty of this offence, in its nature ſo deep and 
atrocious, I flatter myſelf that a ſummary conviction, fol- 
lowed by a ſummary puniſhment, would anſwer the deſired 
effecl. My intention, therefore, is to propoſe, that if any 
perſon after a day to be fixed ſhall continue a member of 
ſuch ſocieties, they ſhall, upon ſummary conviction before a 
_ magiſtrate, be liable to a certain fine, to be ſummarily in- 
flicted. Looking at the deſcription of perſons who in ge- 
neral compoſe theſe aſſociations, I hope that this regulation 
will be attended with the moſt ſalutary effect. Perſuaded 
that even this ſimple mode of proceeding, and this very gen- 
tle puniſhment will be effectual, I am happy to propoſe as a 
remedy for the evil a meaſure which fo little trenches upon 
thoſe bulwarks of liberty which it muſt be our wiſh to pre- 
ſerve.  . At the ſame time, while in a political view it. may 
attain the object deſired, the puniſhment it provides in a 


moral view, is by no means commenſurate to tho guilt which 
it affecls. a | 
| | That 8 
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That there are degrees of guilt among the members 
theſe ſocieties is obvious; it is neceſſary to keep this diſtinc 
tion before us. To be merely one of the herd may not be 


criminal as to take an active part in promoting the illegal 


purpoſes for which the illegal aſſociation is formed. I ſhoul 
propoſe therefore to give an option, either to proceed by ſugi- 
mary conviction and fine, or by way of indictment iff any 
court of record, leaving it to the diſcretion of the court 
to puniſh the offenders by fine or impriſonment, or in caſes 
of greater aggravation by tranſportation. 0 
It will be neceſſary likewiſe to provide, that the law ſhall 
not be confined in its operation to the ſocieties already known 
by the names enumerated, but to ſocieties of 1he ſame kind. 
and directed to the ſame objects, by whatever varying appel- 
lations they may be diſtinguiſhed. Of this kind are thoſe 
where there exiſts an unlawful and wicked engagement of 
mutual fidelity and ſecrecy, ſuch as we have ſeen ſo much 
prevail, It ſhall apply to'thoſe where the ſame illegal bond 
revails, which unhappily has been found to have ſo great an 
influence on the a and ignorant minds of the deluded 
people; where is practiſed that myſterious ſecrecy in the ap- 
pointment of the members and the committees, the. pre- 
ſident, ſecretaries, and the. whole management of the af- 
fairs of the ſociety. All thoſe aſſociations, where ſuch 
practices exiſt, ſhall be declared unlawful. I need not he- 
ſitate to propoſe to accompany this proviſion with one which 
is neceſlary to its effect. This is to ſubject the maſters of 
thoſe houſes where ſuch meetings allemble, whether public 
or private, to a fine. Perſons who have been members, and 
_ withdrawing themſelves before a given day, to be exempted 
from the operation of the law. Theſe regulations, in them- 
ſelves ſo perfectly free from the imputation of ſeverity, will, 
] hope, be ſufficient to ſecure the objects we have in view. 
Such will be the firſt branch of the ſecond meaſure which 1 
teel it my duty to propoſe. _ | | . 
The next part of the bill would be intended to remedy an 
evil of inferior importance, one which in a certain degree 
muſt fall under the daily obſervation of every man who 
hears me, and which has formed a part of the plan ſo in- 
ceſſantly purſued, of perverting the underſtanding, deprav- 
ing the minds, and corrupting the morals of the people of 
this country: I allude to the Debating Societies, which con- 
ducted as they have been, and directed to the queſtions they 
diſcuſs, tend to undermine all the principles of morality in 
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the minds of thoſe by whom they are frequented. Some 
time ago it will be recollected that perſons publickly deli- 
vered lectures of the moſt ſeditious tendency, and when 
theſe were prohibited by the laws ſo properly introduced for 
the remedy of ſuch abuſes, they aſſumed the title of hiſtorical 
lectures, and, with little variation, were directed to the 
{ame objects as before. Diſcuſſions of this nature in 
the hands by which they were taken up, and with the au- 
dience to whom they were addreſſed, were employed to at- 


tack all religon, government, and ſociety, and though in the 
_ outſet they may not ſo directly lead to the conſequences which 


it was the object of the conſpirations of this country to at- 
tain, they ultimately tend to prepare the minds of men for 
thoſe horrors and calamities which are the infallible conſe- 
quences of thoſe prin-iples againſt which it is our duty to 
provide. To prevent ſuch dangerous abuſes it will be a 


part of the propoſed meaſure to extend the proviſions againſt 
ſeditious lectures and political diſcuſſions, to all places where 


money is taken at the door, making this the criterion, and 
putting them upon the footing of . diſorderly houſes, unleſs 
where licence has previouſly been taken out, and where ſub- 
je& to the inſpection of the magiſtrate. By this regulation 
I conceive no innocent purſuit or amuſement will be ob- 
ſtru ed, and the public will be protected from an evil of a 
danger far beyond the importance of thoſe trom whom it 
proceeds. 

The proviſions which I ſhall have the honour to 8 
will likewiſe be directed againſt another part of that plan, 
purſued with no lefs induſtry to poiſon the minds of the 1 12 


norant and unwary. It has been the e and diſtingui 


ing principle of the law of England, that the liberty of the 
prefs has been cheriſhed as the moſt invaluable W e of 
liberty. It certainly is one from which, when not abuſed, 
the greateſt advantages might be derived, but when abuſed 
and perverted, it has lead to the greateſt miſchiefs. It has, 
therefore, been the object of the law of this country, with- 
out impoſing any previous reſtraint to ſecure a ſubſequent 
r-ſponſibility in the author and publiſher, if they ſhould be 
guil-y of private libels or public treaſon. "Thoſe publica- 
tions of a higher order, under the laws of the country, and 
ihe. prevalent ſpirit of loyalty. in the people, are tolerably 


ſure of being ſubjected to puniſhment for their libels, at leaſt 


_ of a more flagrant nature. Happily thoſe libels, for- 
1rly fo dana are, owing to theſe 9 more re- 
trained. 
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ſtrained. Unfortunately, however, we have ſeen the liberty 
of the preſs abuſed in a way moſt calculated to pervert and 
miſlead the lower orders. Inſtead. of being employed to 
communicate knowledge and inſtruction, it has been per- 
verted to give falſe and imperfect repreſentations of facts, 
and inadequate or improper diſcuſhons of ſubjects nowiſe 
adapted to thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, and fitted to 
produce the greateſt miſchief to thoſe who are the immediate 
ob ects, and ultimately to the public itſelf. Hence has 
been proſecuted to ſuch an extent the plan of diſſeminating 
hand-bills, tending to poiſon the minds of the people, to de- 
prave their morals, to pervert their loyalty, and to under- 
mine their religion. Againſt this ſpecies of miſchief ſome. 
new proviſions are neceſſary, the object of which will be 
always to have reſponſible the author or publiſher." This 
regulation is ſtrictly in the ſpirit of the conſtitution. If in 
its application it is new, it is becauſe the evil is likewiſe 
new, while the remedy is ſo unexceptionable in its nature, 
that it muſt be approved by all who value public morals 
and public tranquillity. _ ' | | | 
A proviſion, the object of which is ſo legitimate, cannot 
be felt as a reſtraint by thoſe who are engaged in the regular 
trade connected with the preſs. What is required, is to 
have the name of a publiſher affixed to every hand-bill, as. 
in every other ſpecies of publication. To prevent there be- 
ing iſſued from private 9 it will be neceſſary to 
obtain ſome knowledge of thoſe who may have ſuch imple- 
ments in their poſſeſſion. To obtain this, it is propoſed to 
have a regiſter kept at thoſe places. where types are fabri- 
cated, (which are not very numerous) to diſcover wha 
acquire them, to make thoſe who now have preſſes re- 
giſter them, and make it neceſſary for every publication cir. 
culated to bear the name of the publiſher affixed to it. This 
regulation, I am ſure, will not' injure the cauſe of ſcience, 
literature and improvement, or even interfere with any in- 
nocent amuſement, while it will ſecure the public againſt the 
_ circulation of anonymous treaſon, ſedition, or impiety, by 
which, in the quarters moſt expoſed, the pillars of morality, 
religion, and government are attacken. 
Such is the third object of the meaſure which I ſhall pro- 
poſe. The Report of the Committee will remain for further 
conſideration, and it will be for the Houſe to conſider whe- 
ther the nature of the dangers to which we are expoſed de- 
mands any freſh precautions, The circumſtances of the 
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times required a vigilance always ready to accommodate our 


meaſures of ſecurity to the degree of malignity which dan- 
ger may aſſume, and to vary their remedies with the. chang- 
ing character of the evil by which we are threatened. Hap- 
Py ſhall we be if the wiſe, moderate, and ſalutary proviſions 
already adopted or propoſed, ſhall prove adequate to the in- 
veteracy of the diſeaſe, the virulence of which neither detec- 
tion nor puniſhment; nor a ſenſe of the bleſſings we enjoy, 
nor of the horrible calamities with which the principles of 
Jacobiniſm have defolated Europe, has been able to abate. 
In ſpite of every diſcouragement and every obſtacle treaſon 
has purſued its purpoſes. - Happily, this country has been 
thielded from the calamities of French principles and French 
treaſons, by the well tempered vigour of its Government, 
and the prevalent active loyalty of its people. Yet, againſt 
all this oppoſition, conſpiracy has ſtruggled. Vigilance and 
energy are ſtill requiſite to ſecure the bleſſings fo firmly 
maintained. Upon everyoccaſion it has been the honour- 
able character of Parliament to-have exerted a vigour limit- 
ed to the neceſlity of the caſe. It has kept up to the urgency 


of the danger, and never overſtepped the bounds of modera- 
tion. Preſerving the liberties of the country ſacred and un- 


impaired, it has difplayed an energy proportioned to the 
magnitude of the crifts ; and, guided by the ſame principles, 
I truſt it will continue to purſue that courſe which has ſe- 
cured the Conſtitution, the liberties, the proſperity, and the 
happineſs of this country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer concluded with moving his two Reſolutions : | 
3 For the rene val of the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

24, For the more effectual Suppreſſion of Unlawful Societies, and other 
Seditions Practices. | 


Mr. Tierney ſpoke nearly as follows :—T never felt myſelf 


called upon to perform a taſk that was more irkſome to me 


than I feel at the preſent moment. It would give me great 
ſatisfaction to be able conſciouſly to agree to the meaſures 


' propoſed by Government, and that the more eſpecially when 


they are propoſed with a view of ſuppreſſing treaſonable 
practices: but painful as the taſk is, I feel a duty which I 

muſt diſcharge, and that duty leads me to withhold my affent 
to the meaſure now propoſed. I know the conſequences ;- 
I ſhall be expoſed to a thouſand evils of malicious miſrepre- 
ſentation and abuſe ; bur I will face them. I know that an 
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to be called a Jacobin, and to be exhibited in that chazaRer 


in many of the ſhop windows of this metropolis, and blacked 
by the vileſt colours and the coarſeſt epithets + but this is in- 
deed what almoſt every man ſhould expect, if he oppoſes 
Government ; and I am much miſtaken if this will not be 
my lot, and that with increaſed malignity in my calumnia» 
tors; but although I am awate of all this, yet I cannat agree 
to ſurrender ſo large a portion of the,liberties .of .my,country 
to avoid evils that are to be felt by myſelf. I feel. I hade 
higher conſideration, that is, the conſideration of my duty; 
and I will, at all hazards, perform it as well as I am able. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who now. brings this matter 
forward, has not dwelt long on the Report ,of, the Secret 
Committee. I am not at a loſs to gueſs the reaſon hy he 
did not; for a report leſs ſupported by evidence, I believe, 
was never made io this Houſe. I hope I thall not be ſuſ- 
pected of ſaying any thing with a view to cenſure the Mem- 
bers of that Committee; it is not my intention; but I ſay I 
never ſaw a report made to this Houſe, that was ſo little ſup . 
orted by evidence ; and therefore there is nothing improper 
in my ſaying, 1 cannot agree to meaſures that are tounded on 


that report. Let it be conſidered, meaning again, I proteſt, 


nothing uncivil to a ſingle individual; but 1 ſay, let it be 
conſidered of whom that Committee is.compoſed!, It is com- 
poſed of Gentlemen who have been in the.conſtant habit of 
agreeing entirely with, Miniſters upon every ſubject of a 
political nature ; and who have uniformly adopted the mea 
ſures of Government ' ſince the commencement of the pre- 
ſent conteſt. I ſay that men: ſo circumſtanced, with the 
beſt intentions, may err in their judgment. It is not too 
much to ſay that they may have been miſled into a belief that 
they were doing their duty, when they were giving their 
ſupport to meaſures that were highly injurious to the intereſt 
of their country. It is not too much to ſay, that the ſyſtem 
of alarm which made them join, has overpowered their un- 
derſtandings, and that, in that condition, they have ſup- 
ported ſome meaſures which their cooler reflection may not 
dpprove. | am by no means ſaying, that, under all the cir- 
cumſtances, a man is precluded from giving his aſſent to any 


of the meaſures of admitiiſtration ; but I ſay that an aſſertion 


coming from thoſe who_compciſe part of a Miniſter's party; 
for. as the truth ſhould be ſpoken plainly at once, there are. 
parties - we ſhould not be too ready to believe the whole of 
that aſſertion, although it comes befare us in the official 
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chata der of 4 Report of a Committee. I might refer to 
the caſes of the Reports of ſoine other Committees, to illuſ- 
trate this obſervation. I therefore muſt be forgiven, if 1 


Reſitate to aſſent to the meaſure now before us. I am ready 


to admit that the Committee have ſtated nothing but what ap- 

rs to them to be right; but knowing and feeling, from 
what I have already ſtated, how very liable to failure their 
jridgments muſt be, I am juſtified in doubting the ſoundneſs 
ef the concluſions they have drawn. F do not know the na- 


ture of the teſtimony that has been given to them, for they 


have kept that out of view; L therefore muſt really. be 
er if J fay I ſhall withhold my aſſent to the maſs of 

report until F am made acquainted with the nature of 
the evidence on which it is founded. I need not ſay. that I 


therefore withhold my aſſent to the meaſure propoſed to-day 


becauſe that meaſure is founded on that report. But in my way 
of viewing this ſubject, ſuppoſing the report to be juſtified 
the evidence on which it is ſaid, that would net be a 
reaſon ſor adopting the meaſure now propoſed; becauſe ! fay 
the preſent laws of the 2 are ſufficient for the purpoſe of 
removing all the evil of which the right hon. Gentleman. 
complains. There is no reaſon for appretiending that the 
ws will not be well adminiſtered in this country, That 
being ray opinion, I muſt diſſent from any plan that has for 
its objeck the making of new laws. I know it is now be- 
come a faſhionable phraſe, that at this time Government 
ought to h ſupported—that it ought to be ſtrengthened : I 
agree that Government ought to be ſtrong, but I defy any 
man to point out to me a period in the hiſtory of this coun- 
try, when Government was ſo ſtrong as it is at this hour. I. 
ſhould be glad to know, with the exception of France, what* 
Government ever did poſſeſs ſtronger meaſures againſt ſedition 
than the preſent Government of this country poſſeſſes? They 
have all the powers of ſeduction, and the terrors of puniſhment 
that can be deviſed. Let Gentlemen who dbubt this (if there 
be any who doubt it) conſider what is the preſent ſtate of the 
influence of the Crown; and let them compare that with 
whit the influence of the Crown was in this country in. 


former times. Let Gentlemen conſider the vaſt revenue that 


is now collected in this country; in the ſize and flourith- 
ing condition of Which no man can With more ſatisfad ion 


Njoice than I do; but let Gentlemen conſider that there is 
now near twig ad twenty millions of money raiſed in one 


year in one way or other; "Way there 1 is a million for the Civil 
| Liſpb; 
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Liſt; and then let Gentlemen confider what patronage muſt 
neceſſarily attend the collection and diſtribution of Tuch im- 
menſe ſums of money. I am not ſaying that any part © 
this vaſt maſs of wealth is either improperly gathered, or. 
improperly laid out, but I am only calling gentlemen's at- 
tention to the effect of ſuch a revenue; it muſt enable mi- 
niſters to inform themſelves of the fortunes and diſpoſitions 
of almoſt all the inhabitants of this land, for they have 
agents and revenue collectors who know the practices and 
the haunts of all deſcriptions of perſons, and almoſt of every 
individual. To this may be added upwards of ſeven mil- 
lions of revenue from India. All this patronage and in- 
fluence alſo brought go beat on the people of this Country. 
To which is to be added the collection and diſtribution af 
ten or eleven millions a year more from the late income duty, | 
excluſive of all the patronage and conſequent influence in 
the navy, the army, the law, and the church. Such is the 
power which the crown has to induce men, to allure, to 
perſuade them to be friendly to the Crown. , But this is only 
one ſide of that ſubjeR, for | may Aſk — Is there Ong in. 
the terror of Pvniſhmenrs which have been lately inflicted on 
litical occalions? [Jo | exaggerate when J ſay that ſuch 
4s the {tate of political opinion now in this country, that 
there is hardly a line to be,drawn between a courtier and a. 
rebel? That if a man is not the oneche is almoſt ſure of being 
accuſed of -heing the o:her Do 1 exaggerate when | ſay that, 
this ſyſtemhas operated very conſiderably in making men 
enliſt under the banners of miniſters upon conſjderations of 
prudence, and perhaps of perſonal ſatety? Such a hy ſtem 
muſt have ſome effect on men of ſtrong nerves; on thoſe of 
weak ones it is irreſiſtidle. Why then, 1 aſk, what reaſon 
is there for adding ſtrength io a Gavernment ſo eircum- 
ſtanced? The government of this country has been ſup- 
ported through much difficulty, and it has, when much lels 
powerful than it is now, protected the preſent family on the 
throne, and conducted it ſafely through thtee rebellions. it 
has been deemed (ufficient 10 4 that family againſt the 
claims of a pretender, at one time living in the ifland. The 
Preſent government, or rather a much weaker one in the rer. 
2 [| have. ſtated, has been found ſufficient for the ſafety.of | 
is Country for upwards of one hundred. years, with no 
other help than that of af occaſional ſnſpenſion of the Habeas 
| pes Ad. That ſuſpenſion Government have had the be- 
nebr-of now for a conliderable time, I had not the hongur 
% m I 
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of a ſeat in this Houſe when the Habeas Corpus was firlt ſul. 
pended at the requeſt of the preſent miniſter ; if I had, it is 
hig ly 1 that I ſhould have been inclined to oppoſe. 
that ſuſpenſion. I had not the honour to have a ſeat in this 
Höuſe when the two bills againſt treaſon and ſedition were 
propoſed, and which, in common language, bear the names 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman and a Noble Secretary 
10 of State; if I had then been a Member of this Houſe, it is 
1 not probable that I ſhould have ſeen the neceſſity of them; 
pl but now they are laws, and [ wiſh to know if Executive 
| | Government wanted their aid, whether they have not afforded 
fl them enough? I want to know whether they do not provide 
TH not only that to levy war, but to attempt to overawe the 
| Parliament, is high treaſon? Here is the principle of ſe- 
1 curity which the Right Honourable Gentleman has ſtated to 
night. But he is not contented ; for he ſays that meaſures of 
law ſhould be adopted againſt all conſpiracy ; that ſeems to 
me to be only ſaying there ſhall be no conſpiracy. Why the 
Jaw has ſaid that long ago—What is the law now upon this 
matter? That of ſubjecting every confpirator to puniſh. 
ment. But the Right Honourable Gentleman talks much 
about ſecret conſpirators. I never knew of any public con- 
ſpiracy ; the very idea of ſuch a thing is ridiculous. As to 
the oaths which theſe conſpirators are ſaid to take, it ſhould 
de remembered that they are already declared unlawful, and 
prohibited under a pretty fevere penalty, that of tranſportation 
for ſeven years. What is the fear you are ſeized with at this 
time? Is it a connexion with the French that you fear? No 
gentleman in this Houſe, or in this country, would depre- 
cate ſuch a connexion more than myſelf, were there any 
probability of it, but there is none; and to prevent any per- 
ſon from attempting to eſtabliſh it the laws ate ſifficient as 
they ſtand. Traitorous conſpiracy with France is punithable 
with death— beyond that, embarking with intent to go thither. 
is death. I wiſh genilemen' to turn theſe matters in their 
minds. Let us now ſee another object by which Admi- 
niſtration have gained ſtrength; I mean in the late regula- 
tions that were made with regard to newſpapers : the Pro- 
prietor is made liable for every thing that appears in his 
paper, and a great facility is given to the mode of carrying 
on any procedure againſt him; I am nat now finding fauſt 
wich that, but it certainly has added greatly to the ſtrength 
of government. Let us remember alſo that to endeavour te 
ſeduce the army or navy from their duty is . 
f | e 15 alſo 
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alſo under the pain of death. Now I ſay that coupling and 
blending all theſe things together, the influence of the crown, 
will appear to be greatly increaſed ; its power is now much 

reater than it ever was in the beſt pericds of our hiſtory. 
The laws already in being are adequate to every good purpols 
,of government. Why then, | aſk, is it too much for me to 
ſay J would pauſe before I aſſent to the granting of this new 

ower ? | 5 | 
K I voted for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act the 
year before the laſt, becauſe I thought there was ground laid 
for ſuſpeQing there were traitors in this country: but now I 
am called upon to vote for the continuance of the impriſon- 
ment of thoſe of whoſe innocence Lam induced to4hink 
favourably— ſor they have now been impriſoned for one year 
without being brought to trial cannot agree to this; it is 
an extravagant requeſt. But there is a caſe in which a man 
was taken to a prifon, and confined in a ſolitary cell, and in 
which he had no means of ſheltering himſelf trom the rain 
but by excluding the light. I declare that, under whatever 
pretence, and by whomſoever this was done, it was an in- 
human exerciſe of diſcretionary power—it was a needlefs 
hardſhip wantonly impoſed. It is ſaid to be neceſſary to keep 
a perſon charged with treaſon in cloſe cuſtody. I know it 
but not that fort of cuſtody ; it is a cuſtody unknown to the 
laws before they are convicted of any crime. In the year 
1793 ſeveral perſons ſuſpected of high treaſon were taken 
due care of without any of this rigour. There is a place of 


thing mean the tower of London, which has never yet 
been forced. When 1 voted for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, I thought it impoſſible that any perſon ſhould 
have ſent a gentleman, without any regard to his feelings, to 
a penitentiary houſe, of which the heſt that can be faid is, 
that it is an excellent inſtitution for the reformation of cri- 
minals. Tf this place tends to reſtoring thoſe who are kept 
in it to a virtuous courſe of life, and to make them good 
members of ſociety, then Mr. Howard, or anybody ' elſe | 
who projected the plan, was a perſon to-» hom ſociety owes 
much. But, to think of ſending to ſuch à place a man 
_ againſt whom there is noihing proved, but who is only ſuſ- 
pected, is monſtrous, I am ſure I ſhall not be thought to 
exaggerate when | ſay that, when men like Colonel Deſpard 
are ſent to ſuch a place, and are torn from ſociety and their 
friends, it is enough not only to affeQ their health, but even 
| ; by e | to 


ſafe cuſtody againſt the ſafety of which ] never heard any 
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tc overpower the faculties of their minds. I know nothi 
af. Colonel Deſpard ; I never ſaw nor heard of him until the 
time of his petition being preſented ; but I do fay,. without 
withing to make any inyidious diſtinction between great and 
mall characters in ſociety, that ſuch a man, educated aug 
taught to think of the affairs of the world like ourſelves 
with the habits ef a gentleman, ought not to have been put 
ntoa cell. I do not know by whoſe order it was done; 1 
mad rather not hear by whom, for I do not wiſh to be more 
angry than I am at preſent with anybody. It was an act of 
cruelty in which | am ſure the Right Honourable Gentleman 
Had no ſhare. He could recollect, from the temper of his 
own friends, how dangerous ſuch behaviour may be to a gen- 
tleman of ſpirit. It might be the cauſe of inſanity. Had 
I known that any ſuch abuſe as this ſhould, have been al- 
Jowed, I never ſhould have voted for giving the power to 
miniſters which was given to them by the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. | 72 
With reſpect to the meaſure of removing perſons to diſtant 
parts of the country, 1 ean conceive caſes in which that 
may be a very neceſſary thing. If the jails are inſecure, or 
if there was any apprehenſion of an infurrection in the 
capital, then government-ought to have the power to remove 
Priſoners; butis that the caſe? Ts there the leaſt apprehen- 
{ion of the reſcue of any priſoner now in cuſtody ?— What 
is it then you want—cloſe confinement without light to thoſe 
whom you only ſuſpect, but do not chuſe to try. I allow 
that government ſhould take care that no priſoner ſhould hold 
correſpondence of a treaſonable nature. They ſay that much 
miſchief has ariſen in Ireland for want of due caution with 
regard to priſoners.: to which I anſwer, the neglect of the 
government of Ireland is no excuſe for injuſtice in ihe Par- 
liament of England, nor any reaſon why we ſhould impoſe. 
new hardfhips on thoſe who are innocent, for until they are 
tried, they are all ſuppoſed to be innocent. I ſay they are all 
preſumed tobe innocent until they are found guilty. I ſee a 
learned gentleman [the Attorney General} ſmile at this doc- 
trine, but it is ſo far from being new or extraordinary, that 
. {learnt it at ſchool, and I underſtand, that even at the trial 
it is the faſhion of the Judges not only ſo to think. but ſo to 
ſay but as to the bringing perſons from Ireland, I ſhould 
like to know how they are to come — I ſhould think it a very 
great hardſhip that they ſhould be brought all that way, un- 
leſs there is ſomething more againſt them than mere ſuſ- 
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picivn., There ſhould be ſome bona fide evidence of ſome 
uilt in them. Whenever I ſhall hear that ſort of evidence, 
ſhall ſay I think this is a neceſſary meafure to-fupport.the 
government of the county. 1 
Theſe obſervations l thought applicable to the heads of 
the firſt bill propoſed by the. Right Honourable Gentleman: 
the other bill is of a deſcription, the thought of which gives 
me infinite pain. That all ſocieties which. hold a correſ- 
pondence with the French, or had a confederacy or confpi- 
racy for that purpoſe; ſhould be put down, is an affertion 
to which no man living can aſſent more readily than I do, 
There may be ſome difference of opinion upon the beſt and 
the worſt form of government; but I cannot conceive that 
any man who has any love of liberty can ſay any thing for 
that wretched thing called the Foreman of France. I re- 
quire none of the eloquence of the Right Honourable Gen- 
theman to feel that thoſe who wiſh to introduce among us 
that ſyſtem deſerve puniſhment ; but I aſk whether the law 
is not ſufficient as it ſtands? Moſt certainly it is, for any 
man who only makes the attempt to do this commits an act 
of high treaſon, The remedy which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman propoſes goes to the putting an end to all thefe 
ſocieties together ; he propoſes, in the firſt inſtance, a ſmall 
pecuniary fine if any man entered the door that has the 
brand of government upon it; but afterwards, he ſaid, there 
was to be a diſcretionary power to Juſtices, as they ſhould ſee 
a man was inore or leſs active: to this I muſt object, becauſe 
it is always a dangerous thing to confound the legal remedy 
againſt crimes. Criminal laws ſhould be clear and ſimple, 
and the diſcretion of Judges ſhould but rarely mix with them. 
Mere it ſeems an arbitrary power is to determine whether. a 
perſon ſhall be tranſported or not. I ſee the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman diſſents from this. I am glad I miſ- 
conceived his meaning upon this point—but till F object to 
the ſyſtem of- which this is only a branch; and indeed the 
— 8 Honourable Gentleman has told us he intends to pro- 
pole laws from time to time upon this ſubject as caſes may 
ariſe to require them. I fay theſe attempts lead to conſe- 
- quences of the moſt horrible kind; they make me ſhudder 
when I think of them. I ſee that government are acting 
thus. Thoſe whom they canhot prove to be guihy, they will 
8 for their ſuſpicion; to ſupport this ſyſtem nothing can 
e expected but a ſwarm of ſpies and informers. They are 
the very pillars of ſuch a fyſtem of government, God forbid 
| | I ſhould 
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I ſhould ſay that the right hon. Gentleman has any ſuch thin 
in contemplation, but | am to look not to what he has in 
view, but what uſe others may make of ſuch a power ag this. 

he right hon. Gentleman cannot be ſure of being always a 
Miniſter, nor the learned Gentleman be ſure he will conti. 
nue to be the Law Officer of the Crown. I cannot there- 
fore conſent to ſuch a meaſure as this on account of the hu. 
manity of the right hon. and the learned Gentlemen, By 
this ſyſtem, you have only the informer's word on the one 
hand, and the accuſed on the other ; and ſuppoſe the in- 
former told you there were pikes in any man's houſe, and he 
denied it; and that upon ſearch they couid not be found to 
what does this ſyſtem lead? DireRly to the torture God 
forbid I ſhould fee any thing of this nature brought about in 
England, ſuch as has actually taken place in Ireland; but I 
ſay theſe things lead to a military tribunal, for without mili- 
tary force they can never be carried into effect. 

Another operation of this ſyſtem is to pull down every 
Club in this country, for the right hon. Gentleman ſays, it 
applies to places where money is taken for admiſſion, and [ 
know of no clubs where money is not taken; this will put 
an end to all public meetings whatever upon political ſub- 
zets. I ſee the right hon, Gentleman diſſents from this 
alſo. I ſhall be glad to find that I am miſtaken. The 
right hon. Gentleman diſavows the idea of an imprimatur for 
a book, but talks of another ſort of liability. 1 have no 
partiality for an imprimatur, but according to the view [I 
have of his plan, I had rather have him than this, for in 
that caſe | ſhall have ſecurity after publication, although [ 
am ſubject to the will of another before it ; but this ſeems 
to ſubject the preſs to the operation of à general licence. I 
wiſh to put an end to the abuſes of the preſs, either as to 
calumny upon individuals, or abuſes upon public affairs; but 
1 proteſt | had rather be ſubjected to ĩts moſt bitter reproaches 
and malicious falſehoods for the remainder of my days, than 
to have the preſs limited to the extent to which this goes: 

I have another objeQion to the whole of this ſyſtem, and 
that is, the inefficacy of it. I would aſk the right honourable 
Gentleman, if he really believes that it will be in the power 
of any law to reach the miſchief which he has been de- 
ſcribing? I am not one of thoſe who believe in the exift- 
ence of a conſpiracy to any great extent in this country; but 
Jam, for all that, ready to admit, that the government of 
this country is threatened with a danger. I go further, and 
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ſay, I think” that not only the government of this, but that 
of every other country 1s threatened with a danger. not from 
conſpirators, but from ſomething infinitely more formidable. 
Such is the ſtate of ſociety in the world, that the works of 7 
authors upon political fubje&s, are now much more general. 
ly petite and ſtudied than they were Formerly. am not 
ſaying whether that leads to good-fortune ot diſaſter in focie- 
ty; that is à conſideration of another kind; but the right 
hon. Gentleman will find, that for one man in former times, 
there are now forty who pay attention to political ſubjects. 
Governments, therefore, are right in taking e e ; 
and the only queſtion between us is, what is the right pre- 
caution? I fay, if you can prove that the laws rgainſt trea- 
fon are ſtrong enough already, but if they are not, prove it, 
and in any rational way to make them ſo,.you ſhall have my 
cordial aſſent. If there are any traitors in this country, as 
you ſay there are, I can aſſure you that the only hope they 
have, as well as chance, is in the diſcontents of the people. 
Ft is vain to take any of theſe meaſures ; unleſs you can re- 
move the cauſe of that diſcontent, you 'are doing nothing ; 
for which purpoſe, I would try mild, rather than harſh-mea- 
ſures; I can never aſſent to a ſyſtem which is marked by its 
harſhneſs, without leaving any opening for the ſpirit of con- 
cCiliation. Gentlemen will ſay, that all ranks of ſociety are 
attached to the government and the conſtitution of this 
country. Moſt truly do I believe, that at no period of the 
hiſtory of this country were the people more quiet and ſtill 
than they are at this moment. But do not” from that argue 
that there are no diſcontents among them, not ſuppoſe that, 
becauſe they are filent, they are Happy. This ſilence is, I 
know, with ſome taken as a proof of happineſs. To me it 
is no ſuch thing. To thoſe who do not care whether the 
people are gontented or not, provided they be filent, and who 
make no diſtinction between cordial affe ction and cold ſilenee 
in the people, I neither can, nor need have much to ſay. 
They will be ſatisfied with any condition of ſociety, provid- 
ed the people do not complain; but, to my apprehenſion, 
filence is much more alarming than loud complaints. Tou 
may be well aſſured that under the preſſure of ten millions in 
one Year, upon one artiele of taxation, the people have fome 3 
reaſon, beſides contentmient, for their ſilence. That they 
are prevented froi expreſſing heir ſentiments, I could ſtate 
from proof which Would take a longer time to detail than the 
ommittee wwuld -paticritly' YO upon it, I can only then 
e ſa x 
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" ſay in general terms, that the beſt ſecurity for a government 
is in the free complaints of a people; ſpeaking openly what 
they think, there is then no deception; you ſee, your ſitua- 
tion exactly, and wherever the evil is great you have an op- 
portunity of applying a remedy, and indeed much diſcon- 
tent evaporates by complaint. The caſe is quite otherwiſe 
ven the people are ſilent. But what is the common artifice 
- of conſpirators, and thoſe who wiſh to accompliſh the over- 
throw of our government? What is the general ground of 
diſcontent which they perpetually work upon? The pre- 
ſent ſtate of the repreſentation of the people. Look at the 
works of the moſt buſy among them, ani you will find this 
is their only hope. This art of fomenting diſcontent was 
brought to a ſort of trial at the Old Bailey; and was the 
ſubſtance of the charge made againſt the priſoners. Un- 
doubtedly there are many reformers, or men who call them- 
| ſelves ſo, who really aim at nothing but the overthrow of 
1 our conſtitution. There are others, who want nothing 
1 F more than a fair reform of abuſes, which have crept into our 
1 ſyſtem by time and aceident. Such are men who ought to 
mes be attended to. Such I take the right hon. Gentleman him- 
us | _ ſelf to be, and what J wiſh is, what he has expreſſed his 
T1 with to be, a ſyſtem of repreſentation which would freely 
| let in the ſenſe of the people of England into the Houſe of 
Commons. I do not ſay that the right hon. Gentleman 
| ſhould pledge himſelf to any ſpecific plan, or to give coun- 
| tenance to the principle of univerſal ſuffrage, or any wild or 
* impraQicable ſcheme ; but that he ſhould declare his attach- 
| ment to a moderate and temperate Reform in Parliament. 
9 There is a difference of opinion amongſt worthy men upon 
oF this ſubject. Some think that at this time the ſubject ſhould 
4 not be mentioned. I am fo far from thinking ſo, that I am 
\ convinced it would be one of the. greateſt advantages this 
country could enjoy, that the right hon. Gentleman ſhould 
jy no give notice, that whenever peace arrives (God only 
| knows how diſtant that is), he ſhould take up the ſubject of 
Parliamentary Reform. This would take away from thoſe 
—_ who wiſh to create diſcontent, all pretext for what they are 
| doing. Now they have this pretext, and you may find, on 
X enquiry, that, if they attack the monarchy, they muſt talk 
Bs of Parliamentary Reform; if they attack the Lords, they 
; talk in the ſame way; and fo they do in every attempt they 
| _ make to create or increaſe diſcontents in this country. The 
right hon. Gentleman talks of the miſchiefs done $7 1 
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Iriſh. I think that both he and I might profit from the leſ- 
ſon which that country holds out to us. 1 ſo much 
experience before my face—believing, as I conſcientiouſſy 
do, that ſevere, meaſures will be unavailing, I reſiſt, in the 
firſt inſtance, every attempt to innovate upon our criminal ; 
code of laws, to make them more ſevere, which, inſtead of 
not being numerous enough, are already too numerous upon 
our ſtatute book I am bound to oppoſe this meaſure. 
Colonel Hape made a long ſpeech, in which he vindicated 
the meaſures of precaution adopted by government againſt 
external and internal enemies ſince the beginning of the war, 
and took a retroſpective view of the different opinions of 
leading men reſpecting the preſent eventful ſtruggle. His 
ſpeech afterwards principally conſiſted of extracts from the 
French papers, and from the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, ſhewing the ſympathy and coincidence of feeling 
and opinion which ſubſiſted between the leaders of the revo- 
lutionary ſocieties in France, and the heads of the ſocieties 
inſtituted here for the expreſs purpoſe of co-operating with 
the French revolutioniſts, and of promoting in this country 
a revolution ſimilar to that Which had taken place in France. 
In his mind the meaſures now propoſed were too lenient, 
and did not appear to him to go to the extent that was re- 
quiſite. He particularly recommended the enaQting of a 
penalty againſt thoſe who furniſhed money and advice to 
thoſe ſocieties, without however being members of them; 
for all ſuch perſons in his opinion ought to be pointed out, 
and held up to the ſcorn and execration of the country. He 
concluded with a wiſh that every thing might be done to feed 
and keep alive the national ſpirit, the love of rational and or- 
derly freedom, and to which Great Britain owed its preſent 
proud pre-eminence, and all the various bleflings which ſhe 
_ now.enjoyed. .. VVV 
The Attorney General ſaid, that after the able and eloquent 
manner in which his right hon. Friend (Mr. Pitt) had open . 
ed and explained the nature of the buſineſs before the Com: 
mittee, it was his intention to have reſerved what he had to 
offer on the queſtion for ſome future ſtage/of-its conſidera- 
tion, had not ſome paſſages in the ſpeech of an honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Tierney) made it neceſſary for him to 
make a few obſervations, to prevent Gentlemen. from going 
away under the unfavourable impreſſions which theſe val. 
ſages were calculated to produce, for it was expedient that 
he character of public meaſures in their firſt ſtage: ſhould not 
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be ſtamped with any thing that was not congenial with their 
nature or tendency, or that could undeſervedly prejudice the 
public mind againſt them. In the firſt place, the improve- 
ment ſuggeſted by an hon. Member (Col. Hope) had his 
fulleſt approbation ; and ſhould, if propoſed, meet his moſt 
hearty ſupport. For he thought the public ſafety ſhould be 
protected againſt thoſe who by pecuniary aſſiſtance or advice, 
encouraged thoſe ſocieties that aimed at endangering. it, and 
who, though not members themſelves, ſo ftudioufly forward- 
ed the objects of thofe who were. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) in the opening of his ſpeech, had expreſſed 
the moſt lively anxiety leſt the oppoſition” which he now 
made to the meaſures propoſed to the Committee, ſhould ex- 
poſe him to obloquy and unpopularity, though his oppoſition 
came from the moſt conſcientious motives, and at the cloſe 
of his ſpeech the fame hon. Gentleman bitterly lamented 
as the moſt alarming ſymptoms the indifference and apathy 
with which the public view the conduct of public men, and 
the tendency of public meaſures. This anxious dread of 
unpepvlarity on the one ſide, and this lamenting on the 
ther the apathy and indifference of the public, he muſt leave 
it to the hon. Gentleman's ingenuity to reconcile. | 
The hon. Gentleman admitted the exiſtence of United 
Iriſhmen, of United Britons, of United Scotſmen ; he ad- 
mitted the exiſtence of the London Correſponding Society ; 
yet while he does not deny the principles of thoſe ſocieties, 
or the miſchievous tendency of thofe principles, he pro- 
poſes to counteract them by a reform in the repreſentation 
of Parliament, a remedy, however, the nature and operation 
of which he has not vouchſafed to explain; it Was perfectly 
eaſy, however, to ſhew that this was not the remedy which 
theſe ſocieties were looking for the Report on the table, 
the tranſactions of thoſe ſocieties ſince the year 1791, the 
Janguage 'of ſimilar focieties in France, furniſhed proofs of 
the contrary, which that hon. Gentleman could not invali- 
date. Indeed the recent hiſtory of all Europe proved' that 
Parliamentary Reform was not the remedy which theſe ſo- 
Cieties in reality called for; they aimed at attempts that con- 
ſtituted high treaſon, which, perhaps, might not be legal- 
ly proved, but nevertheleſs were well known to ex iſt, for it 
was well known that their great aim was the extinction of 
the ariſtocracy, of the nobility, of the monarchy, which 
they ſtyled a viper, and of the whole property of the coun- 
try. Their wih was to make every one poor, without 
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making any one rich, and unleſs this was the reform the 
Honourable Gentleman held out to them as the great re- 
medy, they would ſpurn and reject it. He was ready to 
confeſs that great and good men had propoſed and ſupported 
the meaſure. of a-parliamentary reform, and had advanced 
ſome ſpecific propoſitions, But even to theſe he had always 
been adverſe, as of dangerous and hazardous tendency, and 
his oppoſition to them aroſe from his love for the government 
and conſtitution as they ſtood, and becauſe he ſaw nothing 
that could be adopted with ſafety in what was propoſed to 
meliorate them. How much more decidedly hoſtile muſt he 
then be to attempts at reform in the preſent times, made by 
erſons whom nothing would ſupply but univerſal ſuffrage, 
and lopping off two branches of the legiſlature? And could 
ſuch a remedy be hinted at or liſtened to with patience? A 
ſpecific plan had been propoſed by an Hon. Gentleman, not 
now preſent (Mr. Grey), in which he propoſed that all 
houſeholders ſhould have a vote in the election for members 
of Parliament. Te this he had moſt warmly objected; and 
much as he knew he himſelf was execrated by the members 
of the ſocieties in queſtion, he might tell that Hon. Gentle- 
man that he ſhould not be leſs odious if he did not make his 
reform go much farther. Indeed the principles of 'theſe 
ſocieties, and thoſe upon which that Hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded, were ſo very oppoſite, that it was impaſſible to re- 
concile them. Some other remedy than ſuch parliamentary 
re form muſt therefore de deviſed.. eels, n 
But -the honorable Gentleman ſays, that we have al- 
ready laws 3 as the circumſtances call for, and fully 
adequate to ſyppreſs every rebellious and reaſonable attempt. 
'Fhey have been proved, in ſuppreſſing other rebellions, and 
 inpreſerving the houſe of Hanover on the throne, In anſwer 
to this obſervation he would aſk-the Honourable Gentleman, 
what were the principles of thoſe who acted in and pro- 
moted thefe rebellions? They formed but two ſets. of men, 
whoſe only object was to give the preference to a particular 
family, but who were all ſupporting the Conſtitution as it 
ſtood a Conſtitution conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons. 
There was then no third part who endeavoured at the in- 
ny” troduction of French ſpeculative opinions and principles, 
and who execrated monarchy, and who wiſhed to lop off two 
branches of the legiſlature. "The learned gentleman. here al- 
luded to his own conduct with reſpect to the proſecuting of 
| bookſellers, which he was glad met with the approbation of 
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that honourahle Gentleman. With regard to theſe alſo the 
old laws were ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſtrong by that ho- 
nourable Gentleman, and to puniſh ſuch offenders no new 
laws were neceſſary. For his own part he was happy to be 
afforded an opportunity of explaining his conduct in that re- 
ſpect. Here the learned Gentleman entered into a vindication 
of his proceedings againſt bookſellers who had iſſued libel- 
lous publications, and ſhewed how ſhamefully he ſhould have 
deſerted his duty if he omitted any thing that could curb the 
licentiouſneſs of the preſs, the purity and due freedom of 

which was fo neceſſary and congenial to the eſſence of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. To him obſcure and indigent book- 

| ſeNers appeared in the fame light as opulent and celebrated 
ones; they both might blacken the character of individuals, 
or blaſt the reputation of the government. But the laws, 
as they now ſtood, were not applicable to all the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent times, when the Conſtitutional and 
other Societies aſſumed a new character, and affected objects 
very different from what were uſually purſued by Britiſh ſub- 
jects. Thus it appeared that the London Correſponding So- 
ciety had debauched almoſt half the towns in England, by 
erecting in them affiliated ſocieties, diffuſing the ſame perni- 
cious principles, which went to unhinge the whole of the 
ſyſtem upon which the Britiſh government was wont to move 
and act. The operations of theſe pernicious principles were 
fully unfolded during the ſtate trials, to which the learned 
Gentleman alluded, and he explained and defended the opi- 
nion he had always held reſpeciing the guilty intentions of 
the perſons then tried. A few individuals may indeed be 

tried for high treaſon, but whole multitudes cannot: there 
was therefore more lenity in the preſent meaſures, which 
went to ſuppreſs theſe focieties altogether, or warn perſons 
againſt becoming members of them. Theſe meetings had 
no tendency but to diſturb the public peace, and to rob the, 

oor labourer, whom they deluded, of his money, in order to 

_ enrich thoſe who preſided over them. He would aſk the 
honourable Gentleman, whether he thought the public ſafety 
beiter preſerved by proſecuting the leaders of thoſe ſocieties, 
and bringing them to condign puniſhment}; or by ſuppreſſing 
the ſocieties altogether, provided that while ſuch meetings 
were ſuppreſſed, no others were prevented that had fair and 
Eonſtitutional objects in view; for what laws could apply to 
thoſe ſocieties who ated under an oath of ſecrecy, and who 
threw ſuch obſtructions and difficulties in the way of public 
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Juſtice ?. In his opinion there was more lenity and moderation 
in putting an end to theſe dangerous aſſociations than in ap- 
plying to them thoſe old laws of \reaſon, which mult bring 
their leaders to capital puniſtiment. There exiſted a ſtatute 
to puniſh illegal oaths, but it did not apply to the nature, of 
thoſe that cemented together the ſocieties in queſtion. The 
compariſon between the laws added upon during the rebellion 
of 1745, and thoſe now propoſed, could not be juſtified. — 
They were then put in execution to a great extent, and with 
much more ſeverity than at preſent was intended. He mult 
next allude, though with reluctance, to the. caſe of Mr. Ar- 
thur O'Connor, and alſo to the ſtatement of the ill: treatment 
ſaid to be inflicted upon Col. Deſpard in the priſon of Cold- 
Bath- fields. The hon. Gentleman expreſſed great indigna- 
tion at ſome particular perſon in Adminiſtration, who cauſed 
Mr. O'Connor to be ſent to Ireland after he had been ac- 
quitted here, and who {ent Col. Deſpard to the penitentiary 


houſe of Cold-Bath- fields. In his opinion it would be het- 


ter to ſuppreſs that indignation, and not throw out threats of 
impeachment againſt any of his Majeſty's Miniſters, Who 
ated under a dreadful reſponſibility, before time had diſ- 
cloſed the motives and the grounds upon which they had ated 
in theſe caſes, and which it might now be impolitic and im- 
prudent to diſcloſe. Theſe bills, he feared; would be miſ- 
repreſented, as former Bills were, eſpecially thoſe that .paſs 
under the name of Lord Grenville's and Mr. Pitt's Bill. It 
was then given to underſtand that two tradeſmen could not 
meet together over a pot of porter; ſuch alarms had been then 
exprelled to him by his own tradeſmen, In the ſame man- 
ner will it now be ſaid that the preſent meaſures are intended 
to ſuppreſs every poſſible kind of club. He roſe particularly 
to prevent this miſrepreſentation, and to obſerve that if places 
of public inſtruction, where topics of morality and religion 
were enlarged upon, required licences, where was the .ſe- 
verity in putting debating ſocieties under the fame reſtric- _ 
tions, where queſtions of ſuch different tendency were daily 
diſcufſed, much to the prejudice of morality and religion. 
As to the objeQions urged againſt any further reſtrictions 
on the preſs, he would only appeal to the unbiaſſed judgment 
of the Committee, and aſk them, if the moſt beneficial 
change had not been-obſervable in the conduct of newſpapers | 
ſince the paſſing of the late bill, which put the proprietors of 
newſpapers under a more rigid reſponſibility? Muſt not the 
fame beneficial effects be expected from a meaſure which 
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went to prevent the circulation of little pamphlets, cheap 
editions of which were circulated with the greateſt indu 
through every town and village of the country, without having 
the names either of the author or publiſher annexed to them. 
What was now propoſed but a ſmall penalty on thoſe who 
ſhould diffuſe theſe miſchievous publications without having 
any names affixed to them. The only queſtion. now was, 
whether it was not more effeQual for 3 the public 
ſafety, to ſubſtitute more lenient laws in room of thoſe of a 
ſeverer nature, if indeed he could ſtyle any of che laws of 
this country ſevere? Theſe were his notions on the preſent 
ſubjeR, in explaining which he would not have ſo long treſ- 
paſſed on the patience of the houſe, were.it not that he was 
taught by long experience to ſet and feel the great utility that 
would attend theſe meaſures, and which the ſtation he held 
more particularly called upon him to recommend and enforce. 
Mr. Tierney roſe in explanation. He had ſtated, and he 
would keep his word, that ſuch meaſures as in a fair and 
conſcientious conſtruction were neceflary to the ſuppreſſion of 
treaſon and treaſonable ſocieties, ſhould-not only not meet with 
any oppoſition from him, but receive his hearty concurrence. 
But the objection which he had principally urged againſt the 
meaſures in agitation was, that they were unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe there was no offence againſt the State in any ſhape ca- 
pable of detection, againſt which there was not a ſufficient 
puniſhment provided by the exiſting laws. He had never 
pretended to ſay that, as the law now ſtood, bookſellers were 
not equally . amenable as the authors of the publications 
which they fold. But he underſtood it had been a principle 
in practice never to proſecute the publiſher where the author 
was clearly known ; and the recent departure from this prac- 
tice had, to his certain knowledge, produced ſo ſtrong a dread 
among bookſellers, that one of the moſt reſpectable in Lon- 
don had not along ago told him, that he was-determined to 
22 no work upon any ſubject of ſpeculative opinion, as 
e was not ſure that a libel might not be found in what to 
him and to his lawyer appeared to be the moſt innocent. But 
however the law might be, this was at preſent the practice; 
and it was upon that ground that he had reſiſted the impoſi- 
. tion of any freſh ſhades on the liberty of the preſs, a right 
which our anceſtors: had always watched over with extreme 
jealouſy. He denied that the only conteſt which divided our 
forefathers into contending paryes was, whether this or that 
king, whether the Stuart or the Hanoverian branch 1 7 
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offeſs the throne of theſe kingdoms ; the queſtion had been, 
Whether they were to again bend under the domination of 
a king who had treated both Lords and Commons with con- 
tempt, and who had afſumed a power of diſpenſing with all. 
law and religion. What he had ſaid on the ſubject of re- 
form had been ſtrangely miſinterpreted by the learned gen- 
tleman. His only view in mentioning this topic was, that 
when the liberties of the ſubje& were entrenched upon by a 
meaſure of perhaps neceſſary ſeverity, ſome attention thould 
be paid to the diſcontents which prevailed reſpeCting the ſtate 
of the repreſentation. + The authority of Mr. O'Connor had 
been quoted to prove that the Iriſh people placed no value 
upon parliamentary reform and catholic emancipation, but as 
they led to objects of higher ſpeculation. In this, however, 
he would not believe Mr. O*Connor, [a cry of hear ! | be- 
cauſe he could not conceive a people the ſtrangeſt and moſt 
ignorant in exiſtence, ſhould all at once loſe ſight of their real 
grievances, and plunge into all the extravagance of ſpecu- 
lation. His opinion reſpecting the treatment of this gentle- 
man at Maidſtone was in no reſpect altered. He concluded 
with ſtating, in apology for having occupied ſo much of the 
time of the Houſe now, that he did not mean to trouble it 
with any obſervations on the meaſure, in its future ſtages, 
unleſs ſpecially inſtructed to that effect by his conſtituents. 
The Attorney General, in alluſion to Mr. Tierney's ob- 
ſervations in O' Connor's caſe, deſired him to look into the re- 
ported caſe of Sir W. Wyndham, which would ſatisfy him 
as to the propriety of the proceedings. + 55 : 
Lord Belgrave obſerved upon ſeveral points of Mr. Tier- 
ney's ſpeech, particularly thoſe reſpecting Colonel Deſpard, 
who, he had contended, had been treated with great inhu- 
manity ; and reſpecting the object of the United Iriſhmen, 
who were ſaid to wiſh for the eſtabliſhment of a republic. 
As to Colonel Deſpard, it was at his own requeſt that he had 
been removed to a folitary cell, and the United Iriſhmen were 
well known to have plunder and pillage more in their view, 
than the eſtabliſhment of any particular form of government, 
Mr.” Abbot was of opinion, that the propoſed meaſures 
would be more complete if they went ſomewhat farther, and 
were more congenial to the fundamental principles of the 
conſtitution, and if in propoſing and framing them we more 
cloſely imitated the practices of our anceſtors, in making 
provitions for the public ſafety. He had more particularly 
to remark on their deficiency in not endeavouring to detect 
Vox. II. 1799. 48 N | and 
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and to punifh thoſe perſons, ſome of whom were ſuppoſed 
to he perſons of conſequence, who gave pecuniary aid and 
countenance to the leaders of thoſe ſocieties: In Ireland, 
and in France, the ſame had been done with the ſame fatal 
effects, and indeed all hiſtory, both antient and modern, was 
full of examples of the mifthief produced by ſuch counte- 
nance and encouragement—it was the invariable law in this 
country, from the time of the invaſion down to the revolu- 
tion, to make treaſon work the firſt ſeiſure of property—it 
was even the law in Scotland. — Thefe were the principles 
inculcated by the late Charles York, and that at a time when 
it was ſuppoſed that treaſon had no root in the country, ex- 
cept in a predilection for having a particular family upon the 
throne. In 1744 the parliament declared the law of for- 
feiture ſhould continue as long as there remained any branch 
of the houſe of Stuart : it was well known whether Cardinal 
York ſtill exiſted, but it he did, he was only a miſerable 
fugitive. He would now aſk the houſe whether, when that 
which invariably formed the law of the country had come to 
an end, it might not be expedient to ſupply an article which 
was ſo cloſely connected with the ſafety of the country? 
Unleſs pailiament interfered, treaſon would ſoon become leſs 
criminal, and liable to lighter puniſhment than felony but 
upon this point he would touch more largely in the future 
progreſs of the bill. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that whenever any 
individual ſhould be convicted of countenancing, by advice 
or pecuniary aid,' the leaders of theſe pernicious ſocieties, 
whoever or of whatever rank that individual might be, he 
g ſhould be puniſhed as far as the law would admit. He had a 
point or two to touch upon which peculiarly marked the 
ſpeech of an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Tierney). That 
gentleman, though he ſpoke in very civil language of the 
members who compoſed the fecret committee, did however 
plainly inſinuate that he did not give credit to the report. He 
| objected to the report as not carrying with it evidence ſuffi- 
| 1 cCient to entitle it to credit, and he refuſed his aſſent to the 
— Z adoption of proſpective meaſures, becauſe his mind was not 
ſatisfied without the production of legal evidence, which he 
knew could not ſafely be produced; and indeed if that evi- 
| dence were to be produced, what effect would it have but 
0 to diſcloſe all the ſources of information to- which Govern- 
8 ment was indebted for the moſt important diſcoveries, and 
while he ſaw the papers ſent down ſealed from his "_ 
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and committed to a ſecret committee, upon the faith of 
whoſe report the Houſe bad determined to rely, yet that gen- 
tlemen calls for a diſcloſure of all that evidence which it was 
thought proper ſhould be moſt religiouſly concealed. - He 
alſo objects to regiſtering all the names o the publiſhers of 
pamphlets, and thinks it ſufficient if the bookſeller diſcloſes 
the author of them. But he differed in opinion from that 
Honourable Gentleman, and was ready to aſſert that the au- 
thor and publiſher were both criminal, and the publiſher often 
more criminal in point of moral guilt, -No principle of 
juſtice was violated in puniſhing the publiſher as well as the 
author, who was an acceſſary to the crime. The ſame might 
be ſaid with regard to murder and treaſon, that, becauſe the 

rincipal was puniſhed, the accomplice might go unpuniſhed. 

f the Honourable Gentleman really wiſhed -to put down 
thoſe. infeious ſocieties, he would not ſtand merely on the 
old laws, nor oppoſe the laws ſuggeſted, of the ground that 
they would bear hard upon the people—upon what claſs of 
the people could they bear hard? Upon none, certainly, 
but thoſe perſons whoſe wicked machinations were deſcribed 
in the report. The Honourable Gentleman alſo ſtates, that 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus was ſufficient in former 
days to give full vigour to the laws, and to the hand of Go- 
vernment. But there was no compariſon between the two 
periods ; it was important, indeed, that the crown ſhould re- 
main where it was placed by the act of ſettlement, and that 
was a point called for the remedy then reſorted to—but when 
it is compared to that wherein it is propoſed that no conſtitu- 
tion, no religion, no monarchy ſhall remain, then the latter 
queſtion is of ten fold more importance than the former, and 
juſtifies far greater exertions. This was a ſubject of more 
weighty conlideration than whether we ſhould have a king of 
this or that family, or whether we ſhould have the Popiſh or 
Proteſtant religion When their lenity was ſo highly ex- 
tolled, hiſtorical truth had not been {ſtrictly attended to. But 
admitting it, what had been the conſequence? That of 
breaking out into open rebellion. It was ſurely ſtrange then 
to urge meaſures which had been ineffe qual to their objec, 
as an example to be imitated in circumſtances of greater 
alarm. The rebellion in Scotland was a diſtinguiſhed feature 
in the hiſtory of thoſe times; but the means which had been 
taken to ſuppreſs it were no leſs memorable, A law was 
paſſed for cutting up by the roots that principle of clanſhip 

by which it had been foſtered ; and he was convinced that had 
en 492 the 
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the great author of that law, Lord Hardwicke, lived at the 
reſent period, he would proceed upon an equally vigorous 
ſyſtem tor the extirpation of the numerous ſocieties of Ja- 
cobin origin, which had ſpread the flames of ſedition through 
every corner of the country. He expreſſed his conviction 
that the nation at large would be ſatisfied with the meaſures 
ropoſed for that end; and, as to the hon. Gentleman, he 
ood his conſtituents would deliver him from the taſk to 
which he expreſſed ſo much reluctance. He was glad how- 
ever to hear that the hon. Gentleman was not to renew his 
objections to the propoſed meaſures, at leaſt he was pretty 
well convinced that his conſtituents would not call upon him 
to reſiſt meaſures, the utility and neceſſity of which their 
ood ſenſe mult evidently point out. 

The queſtion was then put on each reſolution, and agreed 
to without a diviſion. The Report was immediately receiv- 
ed the reſolutions read a firſt and ſecond time, and agreed 
to, and bills ordered to be brought in purſuant to the ſame. 

Adjourned to Monday. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


MONDAY, APRIL 22, | 

Counſel were. called to be further heard in the Appeal 
| Cauſe between Mr. Harriot and Mrs. Mackgill.— And the 
firſt counſel for the appellant being further heard, the fur- 
ther hearing of the ſaid cauſe was put off till the next day. 

The ſecond reading of Mr. Peard's Divorce Bill, which 
ſtood for the next day, was put off to Thurſday next. - 

The bill reſpecting Offences committed on the High Seas, 
and the Inn-keeper's Bill, were read a third time and paſſed. 
Adjourned. : , | 


- . ö 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


| MONDAY, APRIL 22, 85 | 
Sir James Stewart preſented a petition on behalf of certain 
colliers and coal-heavers in Scotland againſt a bill now de- 
pending for regulating their wages, &c.—Ordered to be laid 
on the table until the bill be read a ſecond time. and that the 
n be at liberty to be heard by counſel againſt the 
ill. a 
The Marquis of Abercorn's Divorce Bill was read a ſe- 
cond time, and ordered to be committed to a committee of 


the whole Houſe on Wedneſday ſe'nnight. | ns. 
” . . „ 
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Mr. Wilberforce Bird intimated that the conſideration, of 
the Report of the Committee on the State of the New Pri- 
ſon in Cold- bath Fields, be poſtponed until ſome day next 
week, on account of engagements which made it impoſhble 
for him to attend the diſcufſion of it ſooner. - Wh 

Mr. Is. Dundas ſaid, he hoped there would be no unne- - 
ceſſary delay in this buſineſs, but as it did not preſs for ſpeedy 
diſcuſſion he ſhould aſſent to the requeſt of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He therefore moved, that the order on the ſubject be 
read, which being done, and the order diſcharged, he moved 
that the further conſideration of this report be entered into 
next Thurſday ſe'nnight.—Ordered. 7515 

The Scotch Land Tax Amendment Bill was read a third 
time and paſſed, on the motion of Mr. W. Dundas. 

Mr. Roſe brought in a bill for extending the time for 
making returns of Commercial Commiſſioners under the 
Income Bill; read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſe- 
cond time the next day. 1 : 

UNION WITH IRELAND. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for taking into conſideration the Addreſs from the Lords up- 
on the ſubject of the Union with Ireland, which being read, 
he moved that the ſaid Addreſs be now taken into conſideration. 

The Addreſs was then read twice, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, That this Houſe do concur with the 
ſaid Addreſs. 

Mr. Douglas ſaid, he was not poſſeſſed of confidence 
enough in his own powers to ſuppoſe he could add any thin 
very material to a ſubjeR on which ſuch tranſcendant abili- 
ties had been already ſo much.exerted. It was, however, a 
great and important conſideration, and ſome points appeared 
to him to be itil] deſerving of further diſcuſſion, although the 
matter had been under conſideration in both kingdoms, and 
had been adjourned from day to day, both in Ireland and in 
England, and ſome new points might poſſibly ariſe ; new 
objections might alſo ariſe. Objections had been made, 
many of them ingenious, hardly any ſolid, but ſome of them 
ſpecious, and perhaps in ſome meaſure ſucceſsful, as they 
were calculated to raiſe the paſſions of mankind ; but no ob- 
jections, real or imaginary, plauſible or ſolid, ought to paſs 
without an anſwer, for the intereſt of the empire was in- 
volved in the diſcuſſion. 17 . 77 | 

In entering upon this ſubje& two great and leading points 
were preſented to his view, and they were made uſe of as 


objections 


—U— —w—_— - we — — — 
_ * —— * 


— . — 


this. But thoſe who oppoſed this Union were dextrous in 


was the caſe when they ſaid that the Union with Scotland 


could point out, in the conſtitutional practice, or the hiſtory 


the muniments or records by which that appeared? The 


lead to all that miſchief which had been often expreſſed of 


practical miſery to which it led had been for ſome time ex- 


then. and all that was done afterwards, was a mere nullity, 
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objeQions' againſt the Union: the one was, that the Iriſh 
people, were all agrinſt it—the other, that the Union with 
Scotland was perfectly irrelevant to this caſe. | Upon the 
firſt he ſhould only obſerve, for the preſent, that it was not 
fo very clear a thing, and that the language of the great 
commercial city and the county of Cork was the reverſe of 


the mode of their proceeding, for they firſt endeavoured to 
deprive us of experience, in order that they might have the 
chance of ſucceſs in the exertion of their ingenuity : ſuch 


** 
4 "_ = 
— 


had no reſemblance to that which is now propoſed. 
He ſhould not travel through the queſtion of the compe- 
tency of Parliament to agree to this meaſure; it had been al- 
ready argued with great ability, but he ſhould make a few 
obſervations on that point. Firſt then he would ſay, if it 
was not competent to Parliament to do this, there was no 
poſſibility of doing it at all, for there was no power any 
where elſe to do it, and the thing, however wiſe or neceſ- 
fary, could never take place. He would aſk, if any man 


- 
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of England, any other body who could eftabliſh this? Were 
the body of eleQors veſted with the power? Where were 


only power of electors was to the mere act of election 
when they had done that, all their authoritative functions were 
exhauſted. But'to ſay that members ſhould know the opi- 
nions and ſentiments of their conſtituents, was a thing. he 
was not going to deny; but the electors had no authority to 
preſcribe to their repreſentatives. To ſay they have, would 
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it; and it led to that doctrine, the Sovereignty of the People, 
and all thoſe dangers which muſt attend the diſcuſſion of the 
compact between the governors and the governed. The 


hibited, and was ſtill exhibiting, on a large portion of 
the earth. It had been aſſerted. but not argued, that it was 
not competent to the Parliament of Ireland to agree to a 
Union; and here the opponents defired us to ſhut our eyes 
againſt what was done in Scotland, for if the Parliament of 
Scotland was not competent to that act, all that was done 


for if the act was void, ab initio, every thing that was done 
upon it muſt be alſo void, as having no- ſolid ä 
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but to ſhew that ſo little did that argument weigh with our 
anceſtors, they did not think it was neceſſary that the electors 
ſhould be particularly conſulted upon the matter when a new 
Parliament was about to be choſen, for in the time of Queen 
Anne commiſlioners were appointed to prepare the articles of 
Union between the two kingdoms, to be afterwards ſubmit- 


ted to the two Parliaments, without the leaft reference to 


the electors. After this a proclamation was iſſued by the 
Queen, which ſtated, that her Majeſty had been long engaged 
in an extenſive and expenſive war, and that ſhe had appoint- 
ed commiſſioners to prepare certain articles of union be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; but to the electors of Scotland 
there was no other kind of notice, ſo that they were not told 
that they were to enjoin ,on their repreſentatives any thing 
concerning the union; it was only mentioned in the pro- 
clamation, like any other article of communication from 
the Sovereign to all the ſubjects of the realm; nor did it ap- 
pear that any notice was taken of this meaſure at the ſubſe- 
quent election of the Members of Parliament for Scotland, 
who are called Commiſſioners. He ſaid this to ſhew that it 
never entered the heads of our anceſtors to appeal to the 
elecors for authority in agreeing to an union. 

He then took a view of the ſettlement, and what was 
called final adjuſtment, of 1782, between England and Ire- 
land, and maintained there was nothing in the ſpirit of that 
meaſure that breathed any hoſtility to this, on the contrary, 
rather inclined to ſhew the neceſſity of it; beſides, if it were 
otherwiſe, he ſhould argue that it need not be conſidered as 
an obſtacle to this meaſure, or to any other which the two 
Parliaments might agree upon, for nothing was more clear 
than that one Parliament cannot bind another, and Parlia- 
ment muſt, in the very nature of things, always have the 
power of doing whatever may appear to be for the benefit of 
the empire at large, | | F þ 

There were ſome other objections of which he wiſhed to 
take notice. It was ſaid, that what we were propofing to 
Ireland was perfectly nugatory, for that after the Union. 
there will be in truth no Parliament of Ireland except in 
name; that it will be merely a Britiſh Parliament; for that 
the Members will be ſo few as to be of no weight. The 
number might perhaps be an hundred; but after the Union 
every one of the hundred will have a ſhare in the legiſlature 


for the whole empire. They will have a conſtitutional 


right to a ſhare in the deliberation of the whole affairs of the 
| * | ſtate. 
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ſtate. Conſtituted as matters are now, if an TriſhGentle- 
man is a Member of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, Mhat- 
ever partiality he may have for his native ſoil, he cannot, 
conſtitutionally, vote otherwiſe than as an Engliſh or a Scotſ- 
man, but after the Union he may conſtitutionally vote as an 
Iriſhman, wiſhing. to favour his native land, and this was a 
feeling which, when regulated by reaſon, was conducive to 
virtue, but when carried to exceſs, was illiberal and perni- 
Cious; and that indeed might be ſaid of our beſt pafſions— 
when under the dominipn of reaſon, they were virtues ; when 
carried to exceſs they become vices. _ " 

Another objection ſtarted againſt this Union, was this. It 
was aſked, why will you take upon you to think for Ireland ? 

Ireland thinks that ſhe is already poſſeſſed of political inde- 
pendence, and is in the way of improving her trade and 
agriculture; ſhe thinks ſhe can do very well without any 
union with you. If he had complete evidence of that being 
the opinion of Ireland in general, which was by no means 

the caſe, he ſhould ſtill think it the duty of the Britiſh Par- 
liament to propoſe this meaſure, if they thought it of any 
advantage in itſelf to Ireland. But the idea of being deterred 
from trying the thing, becauſe ſome people, without good 
evidence, thought it was againſt the general opinion of the 
people, was in his opinion a very weak policy. 

It had been ſtated, that after the ſettlement of 1782, the 
trade of Ireland had flourithed, and that it began to flouriſh 
at that time. It was curious to ſee how men 6f good under- 

ſtandings would ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by their heat, 

and paſſion, and prejudice; the truth of this matter was in- 
deed, that the trade of Ireland had increaſed ſince 1782, but 
not owing to that ſettlement, nor was that the period 'it be- 

gan to flouriſh. Upon this ſubject there was publiſhed a 
pamphlet, by an ingenious man, Mr. Arthur Young, who 

although he did not agree with him in all he ſaid upon that 

ſovjeck, had ſaid many things that were excellent. This 

Gentlemen made a tour through Ireland in 177% took a 

great deal of notice of the linen trade; and he proves plainly 
that the increaſe of that trade took place about 30 years be- 

fore that time; it had advanced from $00,000. to one mil- 

lion and a half; and ſince that time it had advanced to three 

millions; fo that, let it advance ever ſo rapidly ſince 1782, 

the ſettlement of that time was not the cauſe of it; for it 

had advanced rapidly before any ſuch meaſure either was or 
| 18 I «  noatS32-.q tet. ret! #1 22 
could be in contemplation, The fame argument he oe 
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uſe of upon the compact with this country to protect the 
trade of Ireland: that compact was not ſecured by the ſet- 
tlement of 1782, for it was difſolved ſeveral years before that 
ſettlement took place. | N 
He then proceeded to take a view of the queſtion of non- 
reſidence of families of diſtinction which this meaſure was 
likely to create. He aſſigned nen reaſons for thinking it 
would have a contrary effect. He aid he thought it a bad 
complaint againſt a country to pronounce the neceſſity of a 
general Ne exeat Regno. 2 
He then proceeded to take notice of the pamphlet of Dr. 
| Jebb againſt the Union, which, he ſaid, Was the belt he had 
ſeen upon that ſide of the queſtion. He proceeded through 
the moſt prominent parts of that work, and argued againſt 
them, : Eg Fa 
But it was ſaid, why ſhould we force this meaſure at a 
time when Ireland was to a man againſt it? For that the 
whole country has manifeſted itſelf againſt it. If he thought 
that this meaſure was for the benefit of Ireland, and that on- 
1y a few, but ſober people there, were for it, he would never- 
theleſs propoſe it to the majority, for there was nothing new 
in a whole people changing their opinion upon one and the 
ſame thing: of this there was a remarkable inſtance in the 
people of Scotland. There the common claſs of the people, 
almoſt all the boroughs, were moſt violently againſt the 
Union, and yet in the courſe of a few years, ſix or ſeven, 
they changed their minds entirely, and became favourable to 
the Union: this was about the years 1713 or 1714; and in 
the year 1715, when the Pretender was about to invade 
Scotland, he had prepared a manifeſto and proclamation, 
containing whatever was thought likely to affect the hearts 
of the people, and among the reſt that he would diffolve the 
Union; but he was told by thoſe who knew the le of 
Scotland, and the ſentiments of their hearts better, that if f 
he publiſhed he would diſſolve the Union, he would ruin his 
cauſe; the Pretender there fore ſtruck that article out of his 
proclamation, for the Union was then become popular in 
Scotland. This was a fact that might be depended upon; 
it came from the authority of Sir John Clark, who compiled 
the memorials, and who made them up for the uſe of his 
family, and therefore was more to be depended upon than 
the vague conjectute of a common public hiſtorian, who of- 
ten amuſes, inſtead of truly informing his readers. This 
fad was allo to be found afterwards collected in one of the 
Vor. II. 1799. 4T __ hiſtories 
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hiſtories of the reign of Queen Anne. If this be ſo, What 


.reaſon, he would aſx, was there for concluding that Ireland 
may not change its opinion, ſuppoſing that the majority 
were now againſt the Union, which he by no means admit- 
ted? The Irith were a people which he knew, and had an 
affection for. They were a nation of the beſt natured peo- 
ple in the world: although they might be ſometimes haſty 
and a little iraſcible, yet they could change their opinion, 
There were, however, in politics perſons who would never 
look back, nor alter any opinion they had formed —/e/tigig 
nulla retrorſum was their motto; with them ſecond thoughts 
were never beſt. But there could not be more oppoſition in 
Ireland to this Union than there had been in Scotland to the 
other Union. There were no leſs than 82 petitions pre- 
ſented at the Bar of the Parliament of Scotland againſt the 
Union, and none for it; but here we not only ow that a 
number were for it, but we ſaw that the whole city of Cork 
was for it, together with a ſtrong reſolution of the Grand 
Jury of the county ; all the nobility, and nineteen twentieths 


of the property among the commons, ſtrenuouſly in its 


favour. * 

He then quoted the opinion of Lord Coke, who thought 
that her majeſty might. annex the two Kingdoms together in 
virtue of her prerogative; which opinion was approved by 


the celebrated Mr. Molyneux, who, however, thought the“ 


Union too great a happineſs for Ireland to enjoy. This he 
did to ſhew that the leading and maſt intelligent men in Ire- 


land had long ago expreſſed a wiſh for a Legiſlative Union 


between the two countries. | | 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then proceeded to re- 


capitulate the different heads of his ſpeech, and to ſum up 


the different authorities that had pronounced on the merits of 
the queſtion now under diſcuſſion. There was one great 
and eloquent man (Mr. Burke), whoſe love for his country, 
and whoſe zeal for its intereſts, were known to be ardent 
and perſevering; and ſorry he was that the opinion of that 
excellent man, on the preſent ſubject, had not been more 
explicit and deciſive. In his letter, indeed, to Sir Hercules 
Langriſhe, he, touches ſlightly on the ſubject, but ſays it 
was one upon which he had never made up his mind; but 
che was rather inclined to think-that a meaſure of a Union 


could not advance the good of either country. Very able, 


however, and men deeply verſed in the hiſtory, tranſactions, 


and mutual intereſts of both countries, are, and have been, 
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of a very different opinion; but as to the competence of Par- 
liament to entertain and diſcuſs the queſtion, doubt had been 
expreſſed by none. Had Mr. Burke doubted it, he would 
moſt certainly have ſaid what, was the reaſon of his doubts, 
The learned Gentleman then yepeated his arguments in proof 
that the queſtion was not new tothe underitanding, or ad- 
verſe to the intereſts ot Ireland ;- and alluding to a paſſage in 
the Annual Regiſter, which repreſented the propoſal of a 
Union as always unpopular in Ireland, becauſe it would 
make Ireland liable to the taxes and debt of England, he 
contraſted ſuch a Union with that now propoſed, and aſſerted 
that as the former ſeemed to be the terror of the Irith people, 
the latter would have their delight. He then concluded by 
apologiſing for treſpaſſing ſo long on the patience. of the 
Houſe, but truſted he ſhould be forgiven, as he but ſel- 
dom attempted to obtrude upon their attention... + | 
Lord Sheffield ſaid, Sir, I with it to be underſtood, that I 
ſupport the reſolutions and addreſs, in confidence that the 
aſſurance given by a noble Lord in an official ſituation in Ire- 
land will be ſtrictly obſerved, namely, that Miniſters, will 
loo to the ſenſe of Parliament and of the Country, before the 
meaſure of Union ſhall again be brought forward there z 
and that aſſurance being given, I am not ſenſible of any ſuth- 
cient argument that thould prevent the Britiſh Parliament 
from giving ſome general explanation of the arrangement 
it is diſpoſed to make, more eſpecially as I obſerve that 
ſcarcely any man in this country objects to the principle of 
the meaſnre.; nor can | ſuppoſe, that a nation ſo well in- 
formed and fo much accuſtomed to political conſiderations as 
the Iriſh, ſhould for a long time perſevere. in refuling to re- 
celve or examine what may be propoſed from the Britiſh Par- 
liament ; and for theſe reaſons I wiſh to trouble the Houſe 
with a few obſervations. „ 
Wee cannot be much, ſurprized at the alarm which has 
taken place in Ireland. The word Union was ſuffered to be 
banded about there for many months without the ſlighteſt at- 
tempt on the part of the Miniſters to explain the terms of it. 
The aid of deſigning men, and of thoſe. prejudiced from 
partial, and local conſiderations, was ſcarcely neceſſary to 
take advantage of this circumſtance :. the apprehenſions of 
Ireland had always been, that an equal and favourable Union 
would not be granted: and no ſmall part of that people were 
made to belieye, that their liberty, their independence, their 
dignity, and almoſt the exiſtence of the nation, would be 
BY 7 41 2 | done 
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| 1 into the cauſes of the preſent ſtate of Ireland, nor 
wit 


too plain. The notoriety of numberleſs melancholy facts, 


that country, with reaſon alarms every thinking man: ir is 
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done away by their becoming one and the ſame with the 
molt independent and molt reſpectable nation in the world: 
But, in truth, the meaſure of Union was il}-prepared'for 
Ireland, and Ireland was ill- prepared for Union. It is not 
without competent information that am convinced, if the 
outline of the liberal propoſition for Union, which is now 
offered, had been at firſt properly communicated and with all 
the plainneſs and candour which ſuit the Iriſh character, it 
would have been very differently received ; and it is not my 
opinion alone, but the opinion alſo of thoſe who are not 
friendly to the meaſure, that it might have been accepted, at 
leaſt it would have prevented all that miſrepreſentation and 
miſapprehenſion which 1 well be expected, without 
ſome previous attention. I can hardly imagine a caſe, in 
reſpect to which, until underſtood, more jealouſy was likely 
to be entertained than this of a legiſlative Union, otherwiſe 
the meaſure being really ſo neceſſary and fo advantageous to 
Ireland, the ſtrange abuſe of the words Dignity and In- 
dependence, which have been ſo entirely miſtaken there 
would have made little impreſſion. I can ſuppoſe it will be 
unpleaſing at firſt to ackyowledge, that the premature op- 
ofition. was the reſult or an ill- founded jealouſy. Vet that 
acknowledgment, and the conſequent departure from an ha/?y 
oppoſition to the meaſure, is no more than may be fairly ex- 
pected from the candid openneſs of the Iriſh character. 

It is not now the queſtion whether the meaſure has been 
brought forward and conducted as it ſhould have been, but 
whether the Britiſh Parliament ſhould do what depends on it 
to obviate the miſchief which muſt ariſe from independent 
and ſeparate Legiſlatures exiſting within the ſame empire, 
whether we ſhould relinquiſh a meaſure which ſeems ne- 
cellary to the general ſecuryy and welfare, or take the pre- 
ſent opportunity of ſtating the outline of it. by ha 

I ſhall not trouble the Heuſe with a repetition of hiſtorical 


many references ta the reports of the Lords and Com- 
mons of that kingdom, The cauſes and the proofs are but 


which demonſtrate the wretched and dangerous condition of 


an unanimous opinion in this country, that ſomething is ne- 
ceſſary to be done to preſerve Ireland; and there ſeems to 


Pati a general conviction, that it can be done only by a 
J iſlative U 72 J 28 ins 1 Ni : 


A . 


nion. 


- 
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For my party | caunot ſee the meaſure in any other light 
than that of being abſolutely neceſſaty. It has long been my 
opinion, and every thing which has happened in reland, and 
in reſpect to Ireland during the laſt twenty years, particularly 
that which took place in 1782, and was whimſically enou 
called “ Final Adjuſtment,” have convinced me of that 
neceſſit 7). 3 e 
When it was ſound proper to take off the ſhackles from 
the Iriſh Parliament, and highly proper it was, a Union 
ſhould have been propoſed, and by the ſame meaſure only 
ſhould all the commercial and other advantages have been 
communicated, which were ſo indiſcriminately conceded 
without terms ſince 1778. It would have been ſtill better, 
if an Union ha&taken place in the beginning of the century, 
and that the Conſtitution and Commerce of Great Britain, 
which had been ſo long and ſo invidiouſly withheld, had been 
then communicated to Ireland. But in 1782, the admi- 
niſtration of that day, without ſupplying any means of keep- 
ing theſe kingdoms together, raſhly gave away the depend- 
ance of the two iſlands on each other ; and now there is no 
certainty in the connexion of Great Britain and Ireland, In- 
dependance of Legiſlature ſeems to have ſuggeſted notions of 
ſeparation, . which appeared, in ſome degree, as early as 
1784. However, even thoſe who attempt to juſtify what 
was done in 1782, muſt acknowledge, that there were points 
of eſſential conſequence left unſettled, and that it ſhould not 
have been poſtponed to the hour of difficulty and diſtrefs to 
arrange and aſcertain the relative exertions and political con- 
nexions of the two countries. „ F 
Much has been ſaid on the words * final adjuſtment:“ 
but that which is ſo called, only referred to the then aſſerted 
independence ot Parliament, and by no means precluded 
Union; on the contrary, it was the opinion at the time, that 
farther meaſures were neceſlary to eſtabliſh a connexion on 
a folid and permanent baſis: and fo far as | underſtand what 
was intended, 1 conſider that adjuſtment as putting the Triſh 
Parliament on the footing of independence and free delibeta- 
tion, and in that ſituation: alone which could ſatisfy the 
people of Ireland, that the acts of their Parliament would 
de thenceforward free and uncontrouled but at any rate it 
zs trifling to ſuppoſe, that nothing more was to be attempted, 
if that which had been done had not the effect of preſerving 
the cgnnexiod and attachment of the two countries. It is 
tive that Union became more neceſſary, as well as 3 


* 
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heult, in''confequence of What was done in 1782, and alſo 
in 1793, when the principle of our navigation and colonial 


laws were, without terms or occaſion, ſacrificed by the act 


which permits goods and commodities of the growth, pro- 


duction, or manufacture of Aſia, Africa, or America, to 


be imported from Ireland into Great Britain. All theſe be- 
nefits ſhould have been reſerved as the means of Union, but 
being then unconditionally granted, they have rendered that 
meaſure much leſs ſought for by Ireland; and 1 confeſs that 
the ſtrongeſt objeRion I felt to the propoſitions that were 
brought forward in the Britiſh. Parliament in 1785, (which 
by no means would have done what it is neceſſary to do,) 
aroſe from the apprehenſion, that if carried they might pre- 


vent an Union. It was obvious, that if all the reſerved ad- 
vantages of Great Britain were to be given up, there would 


de no means of future negociation remaining. 


Previoufly to that period, Jreland would have petitioned 
for an Union, and | think the might well do ſo now as the 


greateſt poſſible acquiſition ſhe could make ; but neither the 


adjuſtment in queſtion, nor all the commercial conceſſions, nor 
other means employed to tranquillize that country, have had 
the leaſt effect. The bad ſtate of Ireland yearly became worſe. 


It appears the parties are not to be ſatisfied; that no melio- 


- 


ratiqn'of the condition of Ireland has taken place; that a 
great proportion of the people is now as ill diſpoſed to Go- 
vernment, as bigoted, as ignorant, and as uncivilized as 
they were at the time of the maſſacre in 1641. At preſent 


the permanency of the connexion of Great Britain with Ire- 
land depends on the parties which exiſt, and ever muſt exiſt, 


In a nation of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics ſo peculiarly 
intereſted /againft, and politically hoſtile to each other. Theſe 
diviſions are the bane of the country, never to be annihilated 
but by a legiſlative Union. The whole preſent ſyſtem is 
dad. The change of government, at leaſt every four years, 
and the conceſſions ſo regularly made under the vain notion 
of ſatisfying the people, create and promote ſchemes and ſug- 
geſtions inconſiſtent with the tranquillity of the country, 
and encourage agitators, whoſe uniform object it is, to dif- 


turb the public mind. | | 
I have obſerved, that independence of Parliament ſug- 


geſted ihe idea of ſeparation. Irrational notions of inde- 
pendence, leading to diſſolution of Government, muſt end in 


(civil war and the introduction of the French. Manufactures 


and agriculture would then ceaſe much more ſuddenly _ 
19 3. 5 4 NG ö they 
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they could poſſibly revive; and whatever might be the event, 


Ireland would be completely : ruined, and England greatly 
diſtreſſed. But ſuppoſing the criſis in queſtion ſhould not 
immediately come on, Ireland would continue in its prefent 
diſturbed ſtate, and England would ever find Ireland the back+ 
door to conſpiracy, rebellion, and invaſion. And ſo miſera- 
bly diſtraded is Ireland at preſent, that among three mil- 


lions of Roman Catholics, and half a million of Diſſenters, 


there is ſcarcely a man capable of a political idea, who does 


not with for ſomething different from that which is; namely; 
a Change of the Church Eſtabliſhment, the | Abolition of 
Tithes, a Parliamentary Reform, or a Republic: nor are 
the members of the eſtabliſhed church entirely free from the 
ſame unhappy temper of mind. The common enemies of 


mankind will not fail to take advantage of this ſtate of things: 


. 
Ez 


they have raiſed it into a dangerous and formidable conſpi- 


racy, and it ſeems the only means through which they can 


hope of ſucceeding in their favourite plan of deſtroying the 
Britiſh empire. 43 1351 
Nothing can be more dangerous than a notion, that a 
coalition of Churchmen, Diſſenters, and Catholics, for the 
purpoſe of ſeparation, cannot take place. The reports of 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, and what has happened 
lately, completely prove, that ſuch a coalition is not merely 
poſſible, but that it a gually exiſts, and that the foundations 
of it are laid, and deeply laid already, en 
This ſubject has been ſo fully and ſo ably diſcuſſed, that 
it is not neceſſary to ſtate how general, how great, and how 
irreinediable by common means, are the miſchief and danger: 
the unexampled perilous ſtate of Ireland is well known: it 
was therefore evidently the duty of his Majeſty's Miniſters 


to bring forward ſome meaſure to prevent even the poſſibility 


of ſo great a calamity as the ſeparation of the two countries ; 
and however I may differ in opinion with his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters in reſpect to the conduct of this buſineſs, I acknow- 
ledge great merit in their undertaking ſuch an arduous taſk 
at a time they were ſo fully engaged in the moſt momentous 


concerns, and in their not ſhrinking from the difficulties 


which obviouſly might preſent themſelves, and which: too 
often induce miniſters to adopt ſome temporary. expedient 
(juſt io ſerve. their turn) which never effeQually ſucceeds, but 
in the end produces greater difficulty and much miſchief. It 
ſeems alſo; highly incumbent on the Bririſh Parliament to 


take early the moſt effectual ſteps to promote the proper re- 


- medy : 


* 
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medy : and every thing has been tried, except that which is 
3% now obviouſly the beſt and only means, an Union, and 
which, in conſequence of the wild opinions that are abroad, 
and the diſturbed ſtate of the world, has become ſtill more 
| neceſſary. Every conceſſion has been made, many colonial 
and commercial advantages, which Ireland could not on any 
| reaſonable ground claim, without an Union, have been com- 
| municated to her: in ſhort, every thing has been granted ſo 
| far, that we are now told by the enemies of Union, Ireland 
cannot acquire more by that meaſure, and that ſhe does not 
deſire greater freedom and extenſion of trade, than ſhe at 
preſent poſſeſſes, preferring her independence and dignity as 
a nation, They ſurely have odd notions of independence 
and dignity who prefer holding almoſt the whole of their 
trade, almoſt their exiſtence at the diſcretion of another coun- 
| try, rather than by right as a part of that country. 
=. But I ſhould not do juſtice if I did not acknowledge this 
| way of thinking is by no means general, and that the two 
| largeſt counties, Cork and Galway, and the. city of Cork, 
| county of Clare, and other diſtricts of Ireland, had expreſſed 


| « the contrary, and fo well, that T wiſh to make uſe of their 
1 own words. Speaking of Union, the county of Cork 


fays : 1 5 
We are firmly perſuaded it would add to the welfare, the 
| Comnly of Corte. credit, and Ne immediate proſperity of Ireland, and 
that by the uniting our ſtrength in the cloſeſt manner with the moſt free, 
and moſt happy people on earth, we ſhoul: exert the beſt poſſible means in 
our power for preſerving the ſafety, the honour, and the ſecurity of our 
deareſt rights. Determined, therefore, as we are to ſtand or fall with Great 
Britain, we look forward with the greateſt anxiety to this connexion, as 
the moſt effectual means of putting an end to all our factions and religious 
animoſities, and of reconciling the people of Ireland to each other, by 
doing away all ill- founded jealouſies between fellow- ſubjects. 
We conſider it as moſ obviouſly and indiſpenſably neceſſary to the proſ- 
perity of this kingdom in eral, and to the reſtoration of that tranquil- 
ty and induſtry, which alone can render the inhabitant proſperous and 
happy, and moſt likely in its conſequences to reclaim the eluded people 
from-thoſe habits of violence and outrage to a ſenſe of their duty to the 
* laws of their country, and the beſt of Kings. 


| To become à conſtituent part of that empire, to whoſe 
City of Cork. ; protection we owe our political exiſtence, 5 whoſe conſti- 
tution is the admiration of the civilized world : to participate in thoſe re- 
ſources which are inexhauſtible : to become joint proprietors of that navy, 
which is is irreſiſtible, and to ſhare in that commerce which knows no 
bounds, are objects beyond which our moſt ſanguine wiſhes for the proſ- 
perity of Ireland cannot poſſibly extend: while the proſpect, which-they ' 
hold forth of terminating the jarring intereſts of party, and reconciling the 
jealous diſtinctions of religion, promiſes a refforation of that tranquillity to 
which this country has been too long a ſtranger, . © | : 
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ts an ten ee 20 edithat a, legiſlative Union with - 
County sf Galway. 18 ee 5 5 RY os . 
My, \wbuld invigorate the reſources, iycreaſe the wealth, and add mate- 
rially to the ſecurity of both countries, enabling them to oppoſe their com. 
mon enemy with 1merealed ſtrength and power, and moſt effectually to de- 
feat their object of Jividwg. the empire for the puxpole of ſubduing ut. Te 
conſider this meaſure ns it affects their country, ſeparately, we conceive to 
hen narrow view of its object: but even in that confined ſenſe of it, we are 
firnily convinced it woul 1 add to the welfare, the credit, and the immediate 
pro perity of Ireland; and we are of opinion, that uniting oor ſtrength in 
the cole it manner with the wiſeſt, the treeſt, and the, en people upon 
earth, with whom we muſt neceſſarily ſtand or fall, is fo far from a ſacri- 
fice of the honour and intependence of Ireland, that it is the beſt means 
lett to us for preſervmg both. | 105 a 
Theſe addreſſes are moſt reſpectably ſigned; and a third 
addreſs from the county of Cork, nearly in the ſame words, 
has the ſignature of 373 of the principal nobility, biſhops, 
magiſtrates, clergy, and perſons of property, both Pro- 
teſtauts and Catholics: and there 1s reaſon to believe, that 
the ſentiments therein exprefſed are much more general in 
the ſeveral counties which have not addreſſed than has been 
ſuppoſed. : NN EY 
Although Ireland has acquired much which ſhould only 
have been conceded by Union, it is not true that ſhe cannot 
obtain farther commercial advantages by that meaſure. The 
beſt market, that of Great Britain, for all Iriſh manufaQures, 
is ſtill reſerved, except linens, and her linens are become one 
of the greateſt manufactures in the world, entirely in conſe- 
quence of having that market, and could never have been 
carried on to, its preſent great extent, unleſs aided by the 
prompt payment of Great Britain, which in a great degree 
acts as a ſupply of capital “. Wee 
The bounties on the export of Iriſh linens from hence, at the ſame 
time that they give to Great Britain about an eighth of the trade of thoſe. 
articles, encourage the manufacture in Ireland. The average of bounties 
on the export of linens for the laſt four years is nearly 34,7001, 1 
Iriſh lImens exported from Great Britain on an average of Vards. 


the laſt four years, entitled to bounty, — 4866,09 
Diuo not entitled to bounty | — — , - 964,507 
Total of Triſh linens exported from Great Britain — _ 3,830, 524. 


tecting the Britiſh linen manufacture are about a5 per cent; of their x 
value, and give almoſt the monopoly of the Britiſh market to manly articles 
of the Iriſh linen manufacture. The duties paid on foreign linen. uſed in 
* this country, on the ſame average, amount to 114,000, If the ſame rite 
5 - of duties had been laid on Iriſh” linens imported and uſed in 197 Iſland ' 


under the uſual policy of protecting the Britith manufacture, as is done in 
Vor. II. 1799. "<4 VU | Six 


The duties laid on the import of foreign linens for the purpole cred 


all like” caſes, it would raiſe a revenue of about 6 50,009), 


* 


the greateſt proportion goes to America, including the 
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Six parts in ſeven of the whole exports of linen from Ire- 
land are imported into Great Britain, and of the ſeventh . 

eſt 
Indies. On an average of four years, ending the 25th of 
March 1798, were exported from Ireland, yards 39,885,776 


Of which to Great Britain — — 33,695, 659 
To the Britiſh colonies in America and — 

ifſlands in the Weſt Indies * — — 1,285,098 
To the States of America — — 45012, 519 
To foreign parts of Europe and to Africa — 891,530 


being about a 44th part of the whole export of linens from 
Ireland. | 
Linens are the only Iriſh manufacture, properly ſo called, 
which has the advantage of the Britiſh market, and it has flou- 
riſhed accordingly. No manufacture, no trade of Ireland, 
except ſuch as are duty free, or have particular advantages 
in the Britiſh maket, have ſucceeded. Linens, corn, and the 
produce of cattle, which alone have thofe advantages, amount 
on an average of the laſt three years to — Z4..5,410,825 
When the total value of all Iriſh imports 
into Great Britain were — — 
Of which there were articles not the manu- 
facture and produce of Ireland to the amount of 
So that the articles of Iriſh growth or ma- 
nufacture, which are not duty free, or have 
no particular exemption or advantage in Bri- 
iſh ports, amount only to — 100,8. 
and form a ſmall proportion, indeed of the great importa- 
tion from Ireland into Gerat Britain alone amounting to 
„612,689, which, ſtated in the manner moſt favourable to 
reland, is, at leaſt, fix parts in ſeven of the whole export 


5,612,689 
101,864 


trade of Ireland to all parts. 


We cannot be ſurpriſed, that woollen and other manu- 
factures have decreaſed in Ireland during the late turbulent 
ate of that country, We may rather wonder, that they 
have not been more affected: but ſuch articles as have the 

eculiar advantage of the Britiſh market, have been lately 
increaſed... The manufactures and commerce of Ireland are 
now, and have always been, greatly interior to what they 
may be; it is reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, that when the 


In this are not included Iriſh linens exported from Great Britain to 
the Britiſh Colonies and to the American States, but only the quantities 
ſent directly from Ireland to the places mentioned. 2 


preſent 
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preſent prohibitory duties which were laid on manufaQures 

coming from all parts to prote& thoſe of England, are, in 

reſpe to Iriſh manufactures, equalized, as intended by the 
articles of Union, and they ſhall have the advantage of the 

Britiſh market the ſame as linens ; the produce of cattle and 
corn, they may alſo flourith. J 

No country is better circumſtanced for manufaQtures than 
Ireland. She has plenty of water and fuel “, the brit requi- 
fites in manufaQures. The encouragement to her induſtry 
will be great, eſpecially as it will be impoſſible to counter- 
vail the difference of price of labour and of exciſes in the 
two countries t, and commercial men will acknowledge the 
ſuperior advantage of a ncar market, and a quick return, ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary to a country wanting capital, 

If Union ſhould take place, there will be no jealouſy, no 
warfare of bounties and drawbacks, no invidious wiſh to 
check the proſperity of Ireland, or any manufacture there, 
and the great commercial advantages of lreland will no longer 
be held at the pleaſure of another country. 

The proſperity of lreland, ſuch as it is, in no degree aroſe 
from the independency of the Irith Parliament, but from 
commercial advantages derived from Great Britain. I heſi- 
tated when I firſt heard that a contrary affection came from 
a man as able, as reſpectable, and, at leaſt, as well informed 
as any in the two iſlands; but the aſſertion that the proſpe- 
rity of Ireland aroſe from the independence of her Pagha- 
ment, appears to me ſo entirely unſupported by fact, that 


Wd EEE, e 
- 


* Moſt parts of Ireland, where, through want of ſkill and wealth, they 
have not yet heen able to ſupply themſelves with coal, particularly the ma- 
nufacturing diſtrids. are acceſſible by water and near the coaſts of England 
and Walcs, which abound in coals. Ireland may have that article cheaper 
from the weſt and north-weſt of England and from Wales, than it can go 
coaltwiſe to many piaces in Great Britain where great manufaRories are 
carried on which conſume large quantities of that article. Coals from 
Great Britain to Ireland pay only an export duty of 144. per chaldron, 
when the ſame article carried coaſtwiſe to London pays a duty of 98. 3d. 
per chaldron, and to any other part of England 5s. 9d. If Ireland does 
not think it neceſſary to protect her own collicries by an import duty, ſhe 
may cheapen the price of coals to her manuiacturers by taking off the duty 
of 18. 9d. per ton on the import of that article in Dublin, _ of 94d. into 
all parts of Ireland. The paſſage of the Englith collieries is ſhorts and 
the freight is moderate, And it may be obleryed, that inferior forts of 
coal anſwer the purpoſe of manufacture, and that the bogs of Ireland fur- 
niſh plenty of e peat or turf. 

b * on: duties in the nd countries may be equalized, or the difference 
- e duties on raw materials may id on im the article or ma- 
nufactuxe, of which it is made. * * n 
40 3 I ſcarcely 
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1 ſcarcely know how to reaſon about it, except by aſking, 
whether the increaſe of the linen manufacture; whether the 
proſperity of the beef, pork, and butter trade; whether the 
growth of a grain of corn, or of a blade of graſs; whether 
the opening of the ports of Great Britain 30 lriſh corn at a 
lower price than from other countries, have been effected by 
the independence of the Iriſh Parliament: in ſhort, which 
article of growth or export has increaſed in conſequence of 
it? Have the laws been better executed? Has the country 
been more tranquil? Are life and property miore ſafe? In 
trurh | can trace little to that event but the preſent diſturbed 
ſtate of Ireland. I repeat, that the proſperity of Ireland en- 
tirely depends on the connexion with, and advantages derived 
from, Great Britain, without which her trade would be al- 
molt nothing; and this appears ſo perfectly evident, that I 
conſider it not to be neceſſary to add a ſyllable more to prove 


> — 


When Ireland has acquired the Britiſh Conſtitution, a due 
execution of laws and tranquillity, and that life and property 
are ſecure there, Engliſh capitals will undoubtedly be em- 
ployed in Ireland, and then her proſperity will be real and 
ermanent. At preſent no prudent man will lend one fhil- 
ling to that country in any ſhape, far leſs will a commercial 
or manufacturing man riſk his capital in any ſpeculation, 
where a ſpirit of unfriendly independence, of ſeparation and 
of rebellion ſo ſtrongly prevails ; but furely it is not com- 
mercial advantage and wealth only that are wanting to lre- 
land. She is deficient in the moſt eſſential of all things, 
good order and well-executed laws. Life and property are 
not more ſecure there, than among the moſt diſturbed people 
upon earth. A reſidence there is as much to be avoided as in 
countries ſubect to the moſt hideous tyranny or ſavage ban- 
ditti. | i 
It is curious, eſpecially at this time, that apprehenſions 
are expreſſed that the number of abſentees will be greatly 
increaſed by an Union. There are now infinitely a greater 
number of Iriſh emigrants, for the ſake of perſonal ſafety, 
than will be occaſioned if Union ſhould be adopted. If that 
meaſure ſhould take place, few families will follow thoſe 
who are called to Parliament : if they make the experiment, 
the difference of expence will ſoon check the evil: and thoſe 
that occaſionally become abſentees, will fo by choice, not 
by compulſion. | | 9282 
It will not be improper in this place to ſtate, with the 
8 Tien 
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view-of: removing wrong impreſſions, that the number and 
roperty of abſentees. have been always greatly exaggerated, 
and alſo the bad effects of the conſequent drain of money. 
Thoſe who are moſt capable of examining the queſtion 
agree, that the remittance to regular abſentees is below 
oOo, oool. I believe conſiderably, which is not more than 
one fifth of the value of the exports of linens alone to this 
country, amounting to at leaſt three millions. According 
to the common valuation, it may not always appear ſo 
much, becauſe they are rated, at moſt at 1s. od. per 
yard, even now that their quality is much improved; but if 
valued at only 19d. linen and linen yarn will, on an average 
of the laſt three years, amount to a larger ſum than I have 
mentioned, and more than balance all the imports of Great 
Britain; including raw materials, as well as remittances to 
abſentees. The imports of the products and manufacture of 
Ireland- into Great Britain, on an average of the laſt three 


years, being — — £,- 5,510,825 

And all imports of the produce or manufacture 
of Great Britain into Ireland — 207,672 
3.425, 153 


So that there is a balance of upwards of 2,800,000 in favour 
of Ireland, allowing an actual remittance of Coo, oool. to ab- 
ſentees. 155 

The above is the ſtatement of the interchange of produce 
and manufacture. Beſides which, Ireland imports from 
Great Britain at preſent, in conſequence of her being obliged 
to avail herſelf of Britiſh capital, and of her limited com- 
merce, except with Great Britain, 


Of colonial articles — 4 — L. 970,000 
Of foreign merchandize _ — 498,173 
1,408, 173 


And England receives from Ireland of colonial 
and foreign merchandize — 101,874 


Which gives a balance to England on foreign | 
and colonial impòrtation of . [. 1390300 
and if deduced from the àbove balance of 2, B00, oool. will 
ſtill on the whole, ſtating the trade and remittances in the 
moſt favourable manner for Ireland, leave a balance of 
1.433,69 11. in favour of the latter country. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that while the imports of the pro- 
e 8 duce 
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duce and manufacture of Ireland into Great Britain are in 
a a progreſſive ſtate of certain increaſe, on the other hand, the 
Imports of foreign and colonial articles from Great Britain 
into Ireland are in a courſe of decreaſe ; but I proceed to 
conſiderations of more conſequence to both countries. 

Jam litile diſpoſed to argue in favour of non-reſidence, 
but I muft obſerve, that thoſe parts of Ireland, as welb as of 
England, where manufactutes flourilh, are remarkable for 
the non-reſidence of land-proprietors. Yet, in other parts 
of the country, I conſider their abſence as the greateſt miſ- 
fortune, and I conceive one of the moſt eſſential advantages 
of England over Ireland-ariſes from the reſidence of that 
claſs of men, and from their great attention of the people, 
and to all the details ot the country round them. But we 
cannot be ſurprized, that men of fortune in Ireland ſhould 
now reſide in villas near the metropolis, or abſent themſelves, 
when we recollect the uncivilized ſtate of the country. At 
preſent it cannot be expected from them, nor is it ſate, and 
unleſs ſome great change ſhould happen, which will induce 
and enable men of fortune to live there, and to inſtruc, pro- 
tect and encourge the people, civilization will go on very 
flowly. 

X All the fame objections which are urged in Ireland againft 
an Union, were made by Scotland at the time of her Union 
wWirh England, and every miſchief was predicted, but they 
all proved unfounded. Arguments, which came from ſome 
of the ableſt men of thoſe times, and which then appeared 
almoſt concluſive, are completely refuted by experience. lt 
was ſaid, that Edinburgh would be deſerted and ruined : the 
fame is now ſaid of Dublin: but fince Union, the ſize of 
Edinburgh, and the number of her inhabitants, have been 
more than doubled, and the city beautified in a high degree, 
All Scotland is greatly improved, her population increaſed, 
the is ten times more rich ſince that period: her people are 
civilized, the laws are now executed, life and property are 
ſecure ; the legiſlatures of the two kingdoms no longer at 
variance as heretofore, and at the riſk of rupture each coun- 
teracting the other. Few families of property are now con- 
ſtantly abſentees, and almoſt without exception, thoſe Scotch- 
men, who go from home and acquire a fortune, in the-end 
carry it to Scotland. Before the Union, Scotland had ſcarcely 
any thing worthy the name of a manufacture: all her efforts 
to obtain a foreign or colonial trade had failed, but now her 
manufactures and trade are as great in proportion as thaſe of 
| England. 
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England. And all theſe advantages are greatly beyond the 
progreſſive improvement which would have taken place with- 
out an Union, and without which many of them never could 
have taken place. „ en 

The alarm in the city of Dublin on the ſubject of Union 
is ſaid to be greater and more Juſt than elſewhere, but I am 
perfeQly ſatisfied that her apprehenſions are unfounded, The 
abſence of 80 Commoners and 30 Lords, even ſuppoſing 
them conſtantly reſident before, certainly cannot ruin Dub- 
lin. The Lord Lieutenant, the principal officers of eve 

kind, the Courts of Juſtice will {ill remain. She will ill 
continue the winter reſidence of the principal people of for- 
tune, as Edinburgh does. She will be the ſeat of education, 
of amuſement, and of the arts. Her trade will increaſe 


greatly, The complete intercourſe and exchange of com- 


modities which will be eſtabliſhed by an Union, will raife 
her commerce beyond what the moſt ſanguine man has ever 
yet imagined. Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, will have 
a great proportion of the proviſion and other trade; but 
Dublin will be the great mart for the import and export, 
particularly of manufactures. Dublin will have the great 
trade to the moſt thriving port, perhaps, in the world; I 
mean Liverpool. The trade of Ireland with England will 
be carried on with moſt ſecurity, eſpecially in times of war, 
between thoſe ports. Every article of foreign and Britiſh 
manufacture and produce which Ireland does not furniſh or 
import immediately from the place of growth or of manu- 
facture, ſhe may have from thence. Almoſt all the widely- 
extended inland navigation of England points to Liverpool, 
and may ſupply what is wanted to advantage. As Ireland 
imports but a ſmall proportion of her conſumption of Weſt- 
India articles directly from the place of growth, Dublin is 
well ſituated for ſupplies of thoſe articles from Briſtol and 
Liverpool in return for her exports to thoſe places. The 


corn trade will become a prodigious article, if the produce 
of the two iſlands ſhould by an Union be put on the ſame 


footing as between two counties in England. The great in- 
land navigations of Ireland will convey corn at a cheaper 
rate to Dublin, even from Limerick and Connaught, much 
cheaper than by a circuitous and precarious voyage by ſea. 
The canal tolls on corn and flour ſhould, in favour of Dub- 
lin, be purchaſed at the public expence, or greatly' reduced; 
and the ſame ſhould be done in reſpe& to the docks in the 

port of Dublin. This would facilitate the intercourſe” be- 
tween 
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tween the two countries, and be a mutual advantage to them 
both; and would ultimately benefit Dublin much more than 
the reſidence of thoſe who would be ſent to the united Par- 
liament. Dublin would become the warehouſe of the corn 
of that kingdom for the fteady and certain corn markets of 
the north-weſt of Great Britain and the north of Ireland, 
where a very (mall part of the conſumption of the inha- 
bitants can poſlibly be grown. The Engliſh farmer may at 
firſt be alarmed, when he hears, that Ireland will be con- 
ſidered as a part of England in reſpect to the corn- trade; but 
the advantages will be reciprocal], and the effect, which ſome 
may apprehend from an influx of corn more than ſufficient, 
cannot take place, Unfortunately we conſtantly import as 
much oats as Ireland can ſpare at any time, at preſent double 
the quantity, and that evil is increaſing rather than de. 
crealing. She is well ſituated to furniſh that part of Great 
Britain, which will always require a ſupply of that kind of 
corn, and the quantity of wheat ſhe is ever likely to [pare 
will not be ſufficient to overload the Britiſh markets. Tt 
will be much lefs miſchievous to the growers of wheat in 
England to have the ports regularly and conſtantly open to 
the limited quantity that can come trom Ireland, than to have 
them open to a glut of corn from all parts of the world for 
three months certain; the moment the ſmalleſt proportion 
of the conſumption of this country is wanting, the moment 
its price becomes what is by no means extravagant, but on 
the contrary, while it is moderate, conſidering the increaſed 
expence of tillage. The opening of our ports for three 
months certain to all the world, when we only want a mo- 
derate quantity, may reduce the price of wheat ruinouſly 
low ; but the comparatively ſmall quantity that could come 
from Ireland, would have no faither effect than ſupplying 
what may be actually wanted. When Ireland has a con- 
ſtantly open market in Great Britain for corn, it will prove 
the greateſt encouragement to her farmers to change their 
flovenly management. At preſent their corn is exported in 
ſo bad a ſtate, that it muſt meet the corn of other countries 
at market to great diſadvantage. When they have a ſteady 
market, they will ſoon find the neceſſity of preparing and 
drefling their corn in a manner that will enable it to bear a 
competition with the corn of England. 22 0 
It has been ſuggeſted, that the manufaQures of Ireland, 
and particularly the linen trade, would ſuffer through the 
want of a reſident Parliameet. The principal en, 
1 : an 
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and commerce of Scotland are ſituated at a greater diſtance 
ö from London than thoſe of Ireland, and they became what 
they are ſince the Union of the Parliaments; yet there has 
never been the ſlighteſt complaint in reſpect to neceſſary pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance from the Britiſh Parliament: and per- 
haps it may not improperly be obſerved in this place, that no 
diſadvantage whatever has ariſen to the affairs of Scotland 
in conſequence of her having only forty-five Members in the 
. Britiſh Parliament, but they have been as well attended to 
and as well managed as thoſe of England by upwards of five 
hundred Members, and the government of Scotland has been 
adminiſtered fince Union as vigilantly and more impartially 
than before, and the ſamez in all probability, will be the 
caſe in reſpeC to Ireland. ' + - | | | 
The objection to Union on the part of the Proteſtants of 
Ireland is unaccountable : they can hardly be ſaid to conſti- 
tute a nation : they are an Engliſh colony governing * 
wards of three millions of Roman Catholics, or, at leaſt, ſix 
times their own number in a country acquired and main- 
tained by Engliſh arms and treaſure, + which colony never 
could have ſupported itſelf ; and even the Jaſt Summer would 
have been overwhelmed, unleſs protected by the ſame means 
by Engliſh power. They cannot diſdain that deſcription ; 
many of them, I am ſure, are - ſenſible, that ſuch is their 
ſituation, and that their conſequence and ſecurity depend on 
the connexion with the Mother Country. In reſpe& to the 
Roman Catholics, Union alone can make it ſafe to ſatisfy 
their claims. By Union, all that enmity, jealouſy, and 
contrariety of intereſt, which naturally ariſe between thoſe 
two unequal bodies, muſt ſoon ceaſe. The Proteſtants will 
loſe-nothing ; | am ſatisfied their object was not monopoly, 
but, ſafety : they will be ſafe, and relieved from all appre- 
henſions, and may have a better tenantry, and more attached 
to their intereſt. The Roman 'Catholics may acquire all 
they can deſire ; and 1 hope we ſhall never again hear of 
Proteſtant, aſcendancy or Catholic emancipation, words which 
bave been very inhdiouſly employed to the worſt purpoſes. 
Oa cool reflex ion it will appear, that Ireland will mot incur 
any diſadvantage, but the advantages to be gained by hex are 
the greateſt that can be conceived, and, in the firſt place, 
ſecurity and tranquillity, as it is reaſonable to ſuppole, that 
an identity of Conſtitution and a due execution be Laws, | 
will produce the ſame effects in Ireland as they have done n 
Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland within this cen- 8 
Vol. II. 1799. 4X 7 + +." We 
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adds, that there never were any States that were good com- 
mixtures but the Romans. He alſo obſerves, that the con- 
duct of other Kingdoms has been different, and conſequently 
the addition of farther empire and territory has been rather 
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tury. Till Union takes places, and not till then, will the 
theoretical independence of Ireland become practical. Ire- 
land, in truth, is now actually dependent on England through 
her diviſions, through her trade, and through her Conſtitu- 
tion. Either the Proteſtants or the Catholics will depend on 
Engliſh ſupport. It has been ſhewn, that the trade of Ire- 
land is abſolutely dependent on that of England; and the 
King of Great Britain being ſubject to Britiſh taws, in obey- 
ing him, and under the neceſſary controul of his Miniſters, 
Ireland muſt in fome ſort be dependent: but ſuppoſing two 


. perfeAly independent Legiſlatures within the fame empire, 


they muſt always be conlidered as in an uncertain and pe- 
rilous ſtate; mutually inconvenient to each other, and always 
cherifhing diſcontent and jealouſy. If one Parliament 


_ exerts powers in oppoſition to thoſe of the other, what muſt 


be the conſequences ? They are fo obvious, that it would be 
an abuſe of time to ſtate them.. We cannot reflect with 
much ſatisfaction on the only two inſtances which have oc- 


curred ſince the independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature, where- 


in the two Parliaments could act oppoſitely to each other. 
The rejection of the commercial propoſitions in 1785, on the 
part of Ireland, has not obtained the applauſe, even in that 


country, of the well-informed, and the conduct which was 
held on the occaſion of appointing a Regency evinced a diſ- 


oſition to riſk the miſchiefs which might be expected to ariſe 
Frofri the claſhing of two independent Parliaments. In 
ſhort, if the ſort of independence which is claimed has an 
meaning, it leads to ſeparation Union or ſeparation mul 
take plare ; for it ſeems agreed on all fides, that the coun- 
tries cannot go on as they are, (7 

Soon after the acceſſion of ſames the Firſt to the thrones 
of theſe kingdoms, that wiſe State ſman and Counſellor, Sir 
Francis Bacon, 'ſtrongly recommended an Union between 
England and Scotland. He clearly faw how faulty and pre- 
5 the fortunate junction of the two countries would be, 


if only ſupported by the circumſtance of having the ſame 


He propofed a complete Union, He recommends 


King. 
| highly the liberal Tyſtem of the Romays, obſerving, that 
their naturalizations were, in effect, perpetual mixtures 


not only with perſons, but with cities and countries; 2 


. Matter 
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matter of burden than of ſtrength, and kept alive the ſeeds 
of revolt and rebellion for many ages. And he adds, that 
Arragon was united to Caſtile by a marriage; but after an 
hundred years, a civil war commenced in conſequence of the 
bad policy of not incorporating, but leaving it a ſeparate 
Government; and if he had lived as late as theſe times, he 
might have ſtated much ſtronger caſes. Machiavel alfo at- 
tributes the growth of the Roman Empire to the good policy 
in incorporating ſo eaſily with ſtrangers ; and Molyneux, the 
ſtrenuous aſſerter of the independence of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, ſays, an Union on equal terms wonld be highly ad- 
vantageous to Ireland, and the beſt means of enjoying that 
independence: and the Iriſh Parliament, in the beginning 
of this century, expreſſed a deſire for an entire Union. But 
the times were not ſo enlightened as they now are, and a 
narrow policy prevented the participation of thoſe liberal, 
fair, and equal terms, which are now offered, to lreland. 
'The preſent Chief Baron of Ireland, one of the firſt conſti- 
tutional authorities of that kingdom, and a ſucceſsful ſyp- 
porter of Iriſh independence in 1782, has aſſerted, that the 
ſep ondenos of the Iriſh Parliament was moſt valuable, be- 
cauſe'it would enable Ireland to treat for a Union upon fair 
terms. | + 
The Union of Wales and Scotland with England, the 
Union of Bretagne, Dauphiny, and other provinces with 
France, the Union of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain, all of 
which, while independent, were greatly prejudicial to each 
other, proved highly advantageous to the different countries 
and to the empires, in proportion to the completeneſs of le- 
gillative Union that took place; and the ſenſible Americans 
ſoon diſcovered how dangerous their ſituation would be, if 
they remained ſeparate independent States. Z s 
Every advantage that was expected, and more than was ex- 
pected, has been derived from the Union of Scotland. No 
country was ever more diſturbed before and at the time. 
Nothing could tend mote directly to ſeparation than the act 
of ſecurity which paſſed in the Raten df Scotland juſt 
before that event: a great proportion of the people of all 
ranks were as ill-diſpoſed towards England as the worſt diſ- 
poſed of the Iriſh. The Clans were as much out of the 
reach of the law as any part of Ireland can be ſuppoſed to 
be. To carry fire and ſword from one diſtrict into another, 
Was as much the diſpoſition of the Highlanders, as it has | 
been lately of White-boys and Defenders in Ireland. The 
e r , nie 
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taſte and faſhion of the people were to be in a ſituation ta 
commit hoſtilities, and the chief men of the country, inſtead 
of endeavouring to excite the induſtry of their dependants, 
only valued themſelves in proportion to the number of thoſe 
who were diſpoſed to follow them in arms, Notwithſtanding 
the Crowns of the two kingdoms had been annexed above an 
hundred years, a connexion with France was ſtill kept up, 
and the moſt dangerous intrigues carried on. TI ſhall only 
add,. that although the cauſes or motives were not preciſely 
the ſame, the effects were; and many other inſtances of the 
diſorders, and of the reſemblance of the ſituation of Scotland 
at that time to the preſent ſtate of Ireland might eaſily be 
ſtated, and that all thoſe circumſtances which diſturbed Scot- 
land, as much as Ireland now is, have been done away by 
U „„ Bob 3 oP | 
Nature has given many local advantages to Ireland. Union 
will give her a Conſtitution that is deemed the beſt ; will 
give her tranquillity, wealth, and character; and money 
will be lent in Ireland, when ſettled, with as mich con- 
fidence as in England. Thoſe who are now abſentees would 
find the advantage of reſiding there, Engliſhmen would 
riſk their perſons and property in that country, which, if not 
immediately, will in time, become as civilized as Great 
Britain. A ; 7 | e Jr | | 
On the whole, it may be confidently -pronounced, Union 
is moſt neceſſary, and will be moſt beneficial to Ireland. The 
plan ſeems formed for her peculiar, although I will not ſay 
for her excluſive, advantage, and as a partial friend | could 
not propoſe any thing more favourable for her. Yet it by no 
means follows, that the great advantages of Union'to Ireland 
will be counterbalanced by diſadvantages to Great Britain, or 
that the gain of Ireland will be the loſs of Great Britain. In 
a long courſe of years, even if the meaſure of Union ſhould 


not take place, manufactures and trade will decline in ſome 


places when they redouble from various circumſtances in 
others: but 2 local diſadvantages muſt not prevent the 
Legiſlature from looking to the general good. It muſt be 
admitted, the proſperity of Ireland would be the proſpefity 
of Great Britain. The inefficient ſtate of à part is a great 
loſs to the whole. The unſettled ſtate of that country is a 


0 - - general drawback from the proſperity. of the empire, every 


part of which will find the advantage of that high degree of 
improvement which the. aſfſimilation of the two countries | 
wauld effect. Great additional ſtrength, and ſeeurny 1 
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general proſperity to Great Britain and to the Empire, will 
be the conſequence of Union, and the attention of the Exe. 
cutive Government would not hereafter, amidſt the diſtreſſes 
of war; and at the moment of the utmoſt peril, be diſtracted 
by conſpiracies and rebellion in Ireland, _ A 
Perhaps no circumſtance in the character of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing intereſts, and of the people in general 
in Great Britain, gives a greaterproof of their liberality and 
ood ſenſe, than their acquieſcence on this occaſion in ſome 
oſſible ſacrifice of manufactures, of commerce, and of con- 
0 for the ſake of unity and tranquillity of empire. 
The energies of commerce ſurpaſa, and ſometimes contradiQ, 
the moſt plauſible calculations: and even in a commercial 
light England might be benefited by a great increaſe of ma- 
nufactures and commerce in Ireland, inaſmuch as Ireland 
will be better enabled to pay for the many articles ſhe will 
continue to take from England. We all know that much 
commercial advantage cannot be obtained by trading with a 
nation which is not rich, eſpecially when the produce of the 
two countries is the ſame. The interchange of commodities 
will animate trade; and no intelligent man will ſay, that the 
manufactures of England have decreaſed in conſequence of 
the great increaſe of manufaQures in Scotland. t thoſe 
who will give themſelves the trouble of examining the 
queſtion will find that the two countries are mutually benefited 
by the proſperous ſtate of their reſpective manufactures and 
commerce, and that competition encourages ſkill and in- 
duſtry, and promotes and enforces good regulations, and 
, conſequent cheapneſs of manufacture. In reſpect to revenue, 
the empire will be highly benefited ; for with the increaſe of 
wealth, there will be as great increaſe in the exciſe and 
cuſtoms ; and when we enumerate the commercial and other 
advantages that would be derived from an Union, we ſhould 
not forget the miſchiefs that would be avoided, and that the 
final termination of the ancient alliances, the connexion, 
and the intrigues of France with Scotland, and all projects 
0 ſeparation, were at laſt effected by the Union of Great 
eis,, %% BON, 1006 635-9 de 
In reſpe& to the incompetence of Parliament, it is difficult 
to believe that that objection is at this time ſeriouſly urged x 
if it is, it only convinces me there is great want of argu- 
ment againſt the meaſure of Union. The. argument would 
throw us back to firſt principles; that is, the diſſolution of 
Government, and to that. jargon which has * | 
LOI AI ” = 8 J wang vt A urope. 
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Europe. This doctrine was abſy refuted at the time of the 
Union with Scotland; if it had not, it would ill ſuit the pre- 
tenſions of Ireland to eſtabliſh it. b (6 VE-LLE.D | 


If I ſhould be aſked, whether J am ſatisfied that Union 


will produce order and ſteady proſperity in Ireland, 1 ſhould 


anſwer, that Jam. The fame violence and machinations 


which exiſt at preſent to effect ſeparation might poſſibly be 
attempted at firſt ;- but when Ireland is irrevocably become a 
part of Great Britain, there would gradually and ſoon be an 
end of ſpeculations and conſpiracies. France would no 
longer ſpeculate on diſtinct governments and intereſts. The 
enemies of order would not be tempted by any proſpect of 
\ ſucceſs: they would recollect, that it is not Ireland alone, 
but the three kingdoms, that mult be induced to ſacrifice or 
yield their Conſtitution: and, as was the cafe in Scotland, 


when the people of that country, who had been fo averſe to 


Union, had taſted the ſweets of that meaſure, they became 
the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of it; inſomuch, that when ir 
was the object to raiſe a rebellion there, it was found that a 
declaration againſt Union would be unpopular and hurt the 
cauſe, 7 | | 23 
It may appear extraordinary, that ſo much ſhould be ſaid 
in this Houſe to prove the advantage of Union to Ireland; 
but the arguments are not ſo miſapplied as they may ſeem to 
be, they are, in truth, arguments to recommend the laying a 
propoſition before the Iriſh nation ſo beneficial, that I cannot 
doubt but a people of great abilities and capable of diſcern- 
ment, will, when the heat of their alarm has ſubſided, no 
longer refuſe to take into conſideration a plan which may be 


highly advantageous to every part of the empire; and unleſs 


the meaſure had been ill underſtood, the unreaſonable refuſal 
to liſten to any propoſition, could not have taken place. 

In voting for the reſolutions, I do not mean to approve 
more than the principle of Union, to which no adequate ob- 
jection has been ſtated. | If we ſhould hereafter proceed to 
details, it will be then neceffary to give all our attention, and 
exert our beſt powers in examining the articles; and above 


all, in preventing harm to the Conſtitution, taking care that | 
we do not, with a levity and ſubmiſſion that ſeem to belong 
to the times, do any thing that may be unneceſſary for one 


country, and ſhould be highly dreaded by the other: 
There has now been an opportunity of ſome experience, 


which it is to be hoped will promote the utmoſtliberality and 


eandour in propoſipg the meaſure; whenever the 21755 nd 
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| Ireland are found to be diſpoſed to accept it. Every man 
will agree with me in depreciating all idea of force or threats, 
or the uſe of any means that are not perfectly fair and 
honourable. | | 1100 
To render Union ſatis factory and permanent, it will not 
be ſufficient that it be merely acceded to by Parliament. The 
eople at large muſt be reconciled to it; and that they may, 
is the wiſh neareſt my heart. lt is for Ireland that I am moſt 
intereſted on this occaſion. Her deplorable. condition de- 
mands it; for I am moſt ſeriouſly convinced the meaſure is 
1 rs neceſſary for ber tranquillity, | ſecurity, and welfare. 
The bad effects of two ſeparate Parliaments within one em- 
pire, and the baneful idea of ſeparation, can be done away 
only by an Union; and until that event takes place, Ireland 
will never be ſettled, will always be diſturbed by the moſt 
miſchievous ſpeculations and intrigues, the ſport of parties, 
| and of the enemies of England; ſhe will be a weakneſs, as 
ſhe is at preſent, inſtead of a ſtrength to the empire. 

Sir Francis Burdett ſaid, that he would confine himſelf to 
that particular view of the ſubje& which he thought had not 
hitherto been/ taken, and which forcibly ſtruck his mind as 
being that which was the moſt intereſting. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, in regard to the word 
Union being a moſt comprehenſive term, ſo comprehenſive 
indeed, as to be equally applicable to the moſt oppoſite 
things to an Union accompliſhed by a conviction in the 

| minds of the Iriſh people of its advantages—and. to an 
Union brought about by a mere hollow vote of a corrupt 
Parliament, ſeconded by military power. It was material 
then to aſcertain what was really intended by the term 
Union; and on this matter he was afraid it was impoſſible 
tor any man long to entertain doubts. An Union of the 
firſt kind, which ſhould conciliate the people, reſtore peace 
and liberty, and juſtice to Ireland, would, in his mind, be 
inconſiſtent with the whole ſyſtem which had been recently 
acted upon, and which had produced ſuch diſgraceful hor- 
rors in the ſiſter kingdom. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tletnan totally incapable of conciliating the people of Ire- 
fand, and he was alſo the moſt unfit man to attempt it, be- 
cauſe he could not, without a dereliction of principle, re- 
move the men who had made themſelves the moſt obnoxious 
to Ireland. He thought therefore, that if the Houſe and 
| the country regarded an Union as neceſſary to the happineſs 
and ſecurity of the empire, they ſhould look out for ſome 
Ct 5 2 ; __ other 
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other perſon to effect it; for the preſent ' Miniſter had it not 
in his power. There was a man whom diſguſt had driven 
from our councils who did poſſeſs every advantage in a ſtrik- 
ing and ſingular manner ; whoſe temper and diſpoſition were 
peculiarly adapted to mitigate hatred and to conciliate affec- 
tion, and who did poſſeſs the incalculable advantage in the 
eyes of the Iriſh people, of having exerted all his ſplendid 
talents to put a ſtop to the horrible ſyſtem of torture purſued 
in Ireland. He might poſſibly be able to ſpeak the words 
of peace with effect to diſtracted Ireland, and ſhe might be 
induced perhaps to give an attentive ear to his well known 
and friendly voice. He might be able to pour the balm of 
comfort into her afflicted boſom, and with his gentle hand 
to heal her bitter rankling wounds ; but for the right hon. 
Gentleman to attempt it, would only ſerve, inſtead of heal- 
ing, to irritate and inflame—a brave and generous people 
had perhaps, rather endure their preſent ſufferings, or 
worſe, if worſe can be, than receive any mitigation as a boon 
at the hand of a man, who had inſulted them beyond' the 
power of forgiveneſs, and injured them beyond the power 
of reparation. Therefore, on every account, he thought 
the preſent Miniſter ill qualified for bringing ſuch a meaſure 
to a happy concluſion.. He agreed with the hon. Member 
who opened this debate, alſo in paying' no great regard to 
what was ſtyled the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament. 
He thought, undoubtedly, that that Parliament muſt act in 


obedience to the meaſures of his Majeſty's adviſers in this 


country. Hitherto this meaſure had been conſidered only as 
it affected Ireland; but in his opinion, it was infinitely 
more important as it affected this country. He muſt conſeſs 
that was he an Iriſhman, he ſhould be perfectly indifferent 
as to this or any nieaſure which ſhould be adopted; certain 


that Ireland could never be in a more unhappy condition, or 


under a more dreadful ſyſtem of government..than now. 
Ireland had nothing now to lofe. But bad as the times were, 
we were not quite arrived at that point in this country; we 
fill poſſeſſed ſome ſmall remains of our former liberty, and 


| had not altogether yet loſt ſight of Reform; but when this 


meaſure ſhall have been carried into effect - ¶/hen a hundred 
Iriſh members ſhall baue been introduced into this Houle, 
accompanied with that other part of the policy. of converting. 
the militia into a-ſtanding army—of ſending the militia of 
this country to protect Ireland, as we ſhould, no doubt, be 
told, its liberty, peace and happineſs—and the * af 
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Ireland ſent over to England to protect our liberty, our 
peace, and aur happineſs, then indeed all hope of reform, 
all hope of; redreſs will vaniſh, and the two countries, even 
in ſpite of themſelves, be forced mutually to oppreſs one 
another. Believing that ſuch would be the probable effects 
of the- meaſure in- e he ſhould undoubtedly 
give it his oppoſition. He ſhould not detain the Houſe any 
longer, at ſo late an hour, perceiving its impatience, but 
ſhould content himſelf with declaring his direct negative, 
Mr. Huxten ſaid; that after the many clear, comprehen- 
five and ſatisfactory inveſtigations, which the preſent queſ- 
tion had already. gone through, he did not riſe to attempt any 
thing in addition to what had already been ſo ably advanced 
upon the ſubject. His object in riſing, was to animadvyert 
in a few words upon the unprovoked and unmerited manner, 
in which the hon. Baronet, who had juſt ſat down, had ar- 
raigned the conduct of adminiſtration. To that adminiſtra- 
tion it was but bare juſtice to ſay, that in conducting the 
- meaſure of the Union, it was impoſſible for them to have 
acted with more juſtice, more temper, more openneſs, or in 
a manner in every reſpet more conciliatory, So far as. an 
independent man, who neither expected nor wiſhed for any 
thing from the right hon, Gentleman. (Mr. Pitt), could in 
e and conviction aſſert, the hon. Baronet's animad- 
verſions on the conduct of Miniſters was unfounded and un- 
deſerved. For in his opinion, the Reſolutions and the Ad- 
dreſs now propoſed, would ſtand recorded to the eternal 
honour af the legiſlature. that propoſed them. As to the 
other. charge, that the evils and calamities which have fallen 
upon Ireland, are imputable to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he truſted that the hon. Baronet was the only man in that 
Houſe, and indeed in the country, who was capable of ad- 
vancing ſuch a charge. To the peſtilential focieties, of the 
exiſtence of which the hon. Baronet could not be ignorant, 
all theſe miſchiefs could alone be aſcribed. Were it not for 
the vigilance and exertions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
thoſe ſocieties might have worked all the evil and miſchief 
which they had long been meditating. To him the country 
owed its ſalvation, for his wiſdora.has deviſed, and his ag- 
tivity adopted, meaſures which have fruſtrated the black ma- 
chinations of thoſe ſocieties: Indeed France, and all Europe 
knew: that the evils. aſcribed to the right hon, Gentleman 
were the work of theſe ſocieties with whom the French Go- 
vernment had combined. He could not, therefore, fit ſilent, 
Vol. IL 1799. Foy "+ 2 md 
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and permit fuch dark ſuggeftions, ſuch malignant and 
roundleſs inſinuations, to go abroad uncenſured and uncon- 
tradicted. As to the meaſure of à Union, it was his firm 
opinion, that unleſs it was adopted, Ireland muſt in the end 
become a province of France, and, to uſe the elegant lan- 
guage ſomewhere elſe employed to expreſs its then ſiwation 
—<&< Inſtead of being ſhaded by the Britiſh Oak, it would be 
| poiſoned by the deleterious tree of French Liberty“. 

r. H. Browne contended that the violent invectives of 
the hon. Baronet were all conveyed in the very words and 
language of the United Iriſhmen. They were words which 
had frequently been re-echoed by France, who joined in the 
cry of the United Iriſhmen, in attributing to the right hon. 
Gentleman all the ſhocking calamities that have deſolated 
Treland—calamities which he truſted the Houſe deplored 
with as much feeling as the hon. Baronet, though he ſeemed 
to feel but for one ſide, while he and his friends felt for 
both. The hon. Gentleman then aſſerted that all theſe cala- 
mities could only be imputed with juſtice to the peſtilential 
dofrines diſſeminated by the ſeditious ſocieties, and he had 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſupporting the Miniſter who had 
watched, detected, and defeated the intrigues of thoſe ſocie- 
ties, and from whoſe perſeverance in the cauſe he had un- 
dertaken, could the deliverance of Europe be alone expect- 
ed. Beſides, the hon. Baronet very wrongly accuſed the 
Iriſh Government of being the authors of the preſent diſ- 
tracted ſtate of that country; on the contrary, much praiſe 
was due to the wiſdom and vigilance of the Iriſh Legiſlature 

and the Iriſh Government in reſcuing that country from the 
evils that threatened or had befallen it, and from which, through 
that vigilance and wiſdom, it was now beginning to emerge. 
As for the Addreſs he would chearfully vote for it, wiſh- 
ing, as he ſincerely did, to grant to Ireland a full participa- 
tion of all Britiſh privileges and advantages ; was he to ob- 
Jed to any, it would be to an introduction of an hundred 
Iriſh Members into the Houſe of Commons, but that was 
not ſo much as hinted at in the Addrefs, and could therefore 
offer no impediment to his voting for it. Neither did his 
objection againſt the number of Fridh Members ariſe from 
any prejudice againſt the Iriſh character, but from the ap- 
prehenſions of an evil that might accrue from ſo large an ad- 
dition to the Britiſh:-Houſe of Commons. But the preſent 
was not the moment for dwelling upon that objection: 
whenth e queſtion ſhould be clearly made out to the public, 
e | - | DOT ILY aud 
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and the opinion: of his conſtituents upon its merits was 
known to him, and when he (aw it aſſented to and received 
by the Iriſh Parliament with chearfulneſs and alacrity - then 
would be the time to diſcuſs the queſtion of the number of 
Members to be admitted here; and in deciding on which he 
1 be better directed by circumſtances as they ſhould then 
ſtand. N | | 
General Loftus approved of a Union, and hoped that in 
Ireland it would, when again brought forward, be diſcuſſed 
coolly and deliberately, not as a queſtion of paſſion, but as a 
queſtion involving the intereſt and the happineſs ;of both 
countries. TEL born 
General Fitzpatrick ſaid, that the preciſe queſtion now 
was, whether the Houſe was to agree to this (tage of the 
proceeding, which was to lay the reſult of their deliberations 
at the foot of the Throne. As it was profeſſed that no ſtep 
was to be taken in the matter till the Iriſh Parliament ſhew- 
ed a diſpoſition to acquieſce in it, he thought it was unne- 
ceſſary to do ſo, The grounds of the meaſure were already 
before the public, and ſo far that object was attained. Be- 
ſides, it might be attended with fatal diviſion: between the 
two countries, to make an appeal, as the Addreſs would do, 
to the Crown upon the actual difference between the two 
| Legiſlatures. It was a delicate thing to call upen the 
Crown to decide in ſuch a ſituation. With reſpect to the 
chief, bond between the two countries at.preſent, he thought 
erroneous opinions were entertained. It was not the Crown 
merely, but the power of ſtopping; Iriſh Acts of Parliament 
in this country which conſtituted the great bond, This he 
and many others had thought ſufficient in 1782, when it 
was eſtabliſhed, and that arrangement he ſtill thought ſuffi- 
cient. He now begged leave to ſay a few words on the 
point, concerning which ſome difference had exiſted be- 
tween him and the right hon. Gentleman oppoſite. "The 
papers which the right hon, Gentleman had communicated 
to him on the ſubject had confirmed him in the ſtatement he 
had made on a former occaſion. It did appear indeed from 
a ſecret and confidential letter of the Duke of Portland, that 
during his reſidence in Ireland he bad entertained ſome vagus 
idea of ſome further arrangement far conſolidating the con- 
nexion between the two countries, This, however, muſt 
have heen ſoon abandoned, as five days after the date of that 
letter, the noble Duke had authoriſed him to ſay in the lriſh 
Houſe of Commons that no farther meaſuge Was in agitae 
; of tion, © 
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tion. That no farther arrangement was in conteriplation 


appeared evident from the ſubſequent conduct of the Duke 
and his ſpeech to the Iriſh Parliament on its prorogation, the 


words of which were as deciſive as words could be to expreſs 
that the arrangement concluded was final; a ſpeech too 


. which was delivered after the right hon. Gentleman himſelf 
had come into the Britiſh Cabinet. It was unneceſſary for 


him, however, to ſay more of this tranſaction, after the full 
and ſatisfactory detail which had been given by a perſon 
well acquainted with the whole tranſaction in another place, 
a detail indeed which clearly proved the arrangement to have 
been completely final. [The Treaſury Bench expreſſed diſ- 
ſent from this obſervation, which was ſuppoſed to allude to 
Mr. Foſter's late 1 pee] With reſpeQ to himſelf, it was 
now clear that he could never have ſeen the letter of the 
Duke of Portland, to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded when the firſt converſation on the ſubject took place, 
and he was convinced that any floating ideas of a farther ar- 
rangement, which the Duke of Portland might” have enter- 
tained, muſt have gt <p been given up when found 
to be impraQicable. The fettlement of 1782 was conſidered 
as final; and when it was aſked, whether it conſidered final 
by its authors? that could only refer to it in a finiſhed ſtate, 
not while in agitation or incomplete. ö 
Mr. Canning ſaid, that he ſhonld detain the Houſe but a 
ſhort time from — the explanation which they might 
probably expect from his right hon. friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) upon thoſe points in diſpute between him 
and the right hon. General, which had occupied the latter 
part of the right hon. General's ſpeech. But there were other 
topics in the former part of that ſperch upon Which he could 
not reftain from making a few obſervations; and he had the 
teſs ſeruple in obtruding himſelf upon the attention of the 
Houſe for the ſhort time whieh 'thoſe obſervations might 
take up, as the Uifference between the right hon. General 


and his right hon, friend ſeemed to be pow reduced almoſt 


to noth ing. 3 en COME, 

His right hon. friend had never | contended that the 
fight hon: General had been party to thoſe further mea- 
fures which had been in the contemplation of the admini- 
ſtration of the day, after what was called the final adjuftment 
of 1782: he had only contended, that further meaſures had, 
in fact, been in contemplation. The hon. General admit- 


rd, that the papers which had been Tubmitted to his peruſal 
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id prove that the Duke of Portland (the Lord Lieutenant 
under whom he ſerved), and the Engliſh government had 
pane thoſe further meaſures ; but he aſſerted at the fame - 
ime, that he was not privy to their intentions. The truth 
of this aſſertion of the hon. General no man could queſtion ; 
hor was it at all material. The hon. General's admiſſion that 
the Duke of Portland and others had entertained ſuch inten- 
tons, was ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point for which his 
right hon. Friend had contended, that in heir opinion at leaſt, 
their adjuſtment of 1782 was not final, in the ſenſe which 
Was now attempted to be fixed upon that term ! 

But the part of the hon. General's ſpeech upon which he 
was more particularly deſirous of animadverting, was that, 
in which the hon. General had endeavoured to diſſuade the 
Houſe from completing their work, now brought neat to acon- 
cluſion, by laying before his Majeſty, in the form of an Ad- 

_ dreſs, the reſult of their long, patient, and accurate inveſtiga- 
tion of one of the moſt important ſubjects that ever were ſub- 

mitted to thedeliberation of a Legiſlative Aſſembly. This pro- 
eeeding the hon. General had endeavoured to diſſuade the 
Houſe from adopting, on three grounds, firſt, on the ground 
of delicacy towards the Sovereign himſelf, ſecondly, on that 
of delicacy towards the Iriſh Parliament; and thirdly on the 
broad ground of the miſchiefs likely to be produced by the 
meaſure of Union, if carried into execution, 

Firſt, as to delicacy to be obſerved towards the Crown, 
he could not forbear remarking, that it was at leaſt, a novel 
mode of ſhewing reſpect, to refuſe any anſwer whatever 
to a meſfage of ſuch ſolemnity and importance. His Majeſty 

had recommended to the conſideration of the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland a meaſure which involved the 
deareſt intereſts of the Empire.—He had required the advice 
of each Parliament upon this meaſure, and undertaken, as the 
only channel of correſpondence between the two, to com- 
municate the deciſion of each to the other. — And what was 
the conduct which the hon. General preſcribed to the Parlia- 
ment of England, in order to enable his Majeſty to perform 
the pledge thus folemnly taken ?—To preſerve an obſtinate 
filence, to return no anſwer, to offer no advice, to diſre- 
gard altogether the appeal of their Sovereign, and to force 
him into the neceſſity of avowing to his .Iriſh Parliament 
that he had nothing to communicate to them on the part of his 
Parliament of England, that his Parliament of England had 
treated his meſſage with contempt ! | N 
The next reaſon for ſilence was the reſpe& due to the 
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Parliament of Ireland, and to the deciſion (as it was termed) 
to which that Parliament had already come upon the ſubject. 
How far any thing which had yet paſſed in Ireland could 
be conſidered as a deciſion againſt an Union, he would not 
argue now. He ſhould come to that point preſently. It could 
not be denied, however, that the Iriſh Houſe. of Commons had 
done preciſely that, which the hon. General would now fain 
perſuade the Houſe of Commons of England to do—refuſed 
to addreſs the Crown upon the ſubject at all. And this con- 
duct (it was worthy of remark) when the hon. General, was 
endeavouring to perſuade the Britiſh Houſe of Commons to 
adopt it, he did not himſelf ſtate as amounting to a rejection 
of the meaſure :—when referring to it as what had been 
adopted by the Parliament of Ireland, he ſtated it as equi- 
valent to a complete rejection. There was ſarely ſome in- 
conſiſtency in this. But, be that as it might, if the effect 
of this ſilence on the part of the Iriſh Parliament was, that 
we in England were at this moment (till diſputing whether 
they had rejected the meaſure or no;—what ground was 
there to induce the Parliament of Englapd to purſue: a 
ſimilar line of conduct, except it were for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of making it as difficult for Ireland to underſtand 
what was meant here, as it was found impoſſible here to 
agree about the intentions of Ireland? _ | 
If in all treaties and negociations it was neceſſary that one 
party ſhould ſpeak out firit ; it ſeemed reaſonable,—it cer- 
tainly was moſt handſome and liberal, that the party ſuperior 
in power and ſtrength, and that wiich had a benefit to con- 
fer, ſhould begin, rather than the weaker party which was 
to receive the obligation. There appeared therefore, to be 
no diſreſpe& to the Parliament of Ireland in ſtating our 
opinion openly, although we were not in paſſeſſion of theirs, 
Nor could he have thought that there would have been any 
thing diſreſpectful or injurious to Ireland in the manner of 
opening the diſcuſſion of the ſubject, even if the fact had 
been, as the hon. General ſeemed to ſuppoſe (but with a 
ſtrange forgetfulneſs of the real ſtate of the buſineſs), that the 
Engliſh Parliament had been called upon to conſider of the 
propoſal of an Union, before the ſame queſtion had been 
ſubmitted to the Parliament of Ireland. The fact however, 
as all the world knew, was not ſo: The meſſage was 
ſent with a preciſion perhaps more ſcrupulous than neceſ- 
ſary, on the ſame day to the Parliaments of both countries; 
both proceeded on the ſame day to the diſcuſſion; and it 
certainly could not be repreſented as the effect of any extra- 
e | . ordinary 
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ordinary baſte and precipitancy, of any determined hoſtility 
on the part of the Britiſh Parliament to inveſtigation and fair 
diſcuſſion, that it was firſt ready to lay at the foot of the 
throne the expreſſion of its deliberate ſemiments upon the 
meaſure recommended to its conſideration.. |, 
Next, as to the miſchiefs which the hon. General predicted 
as likely to ariſe from preſſing the Union upon the accept- 
ance or even upon the conſideration of the Iriſh Parliament 
and the Iriſh people. The firſt evil, it ſeemed, was that 
which had been ſo often ſtated, and ſo often anſwered, the 
danger of ſhaking the confidence and irritating the feelings 
of the Iriſh by trenching upon that ſacred compact which 
they had been taught to conſider as eternally indiſſoluble 
and analterable, the final adjuſtment of 1782. | 
This was a ſubject upon which it could hardly be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay much, after the admiſſion of the hon. General 
that night, as to what were the views entertained ier the 
completion of that ſettlement by the very perſons who had 
the greateſt ſhare in completing it :—it was a ſubjeA, upon 
which, after the repeated difcuſſions which it had under- 
one, it certainly was not eaſy to ſay any thing new. But 
| Greet) it was not too much to aſſume, that the ſettlement of 
1782, however perfect with reſpect to the objects to which 
it was applied, could not in an equal degree comprehend 
ard adjuſt things which were wholly out of its ſcope and 
operation ;—that if it was final, as concluding all the dif- 
ferences and diſcuſſions which it was intended to conclude, 
it could not be final to the extent of precluding all future 
diſcuſſion and ſettlement of points not then in contempla- 
tion, of points which might and did ariſe out of the nature 
of that very meaſure itfelt that if in ſhort it was a meaſure 
of the moſt ample, and comprehenſive, and wiſe, and ſalu- 
tary nature, as far as it went, and for the purpoſes for which 
it was deviſed, it was not however, the very acme of all hu- 
man ' legiſlation, the ze plus ultra of political proviſion for 
all occaſions paſt, preſent, and future, whether foreſeen, 
or unforeſeen that if it had cured many and great then 
exiſting grievances, it could not however, remedy thoſe 
which did not exiſt at the time when it was inſtituted, 
and much leſs thoſe which had proceeded from its inſtitution. 
There appeared therefore, in his mind, no impediment in 
the adjuſtment of 1782, why the ſtate of the connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland as it now ſtood, and the ac- 
tually exiſting diſſenſions and diſtractions of Ireland, might 
not be a matter of fair conſideration for the Parliaments of 
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the two countries; and why ſuch meaſures as were likely 
to heal thoſe diſtraRions, and to ſtrengthen and maintain that 
connexion, might not be deviſed and adopted without ſcruple 
and without danger. - | 7 8 
But then came the argument of the abſurdity of preſſing 
a meaſure here, which the voice of the Parliament and 
people of Ireland had already loudly diſapproved. In 
the firſt place, even ſuppoſing the diſapprobation of the 
people of Ireland to be as general, and as rooted, as 
in partial inſtances it had undoubtedly been clamorous and 
violent; ſuppoſing even (which God forbid) that this mea- 
ſure no leſs eſſential to the of Ireland than to the ſe- 
curity of the Empire, ſhould not ultimately by accepted by 
the Parliament of that country ;—ſtill, he would aſk, what 
diſadvantage or what injury could ariſe from the Parliament 
of Ireland being made to underſtand preciſely what it was 
that they rejected, from their being called upon to decide 
not upon the name, but upon the thing ?—what injuſtice 
would it be to Ireland, if we determined, but in truth what 
à want of juſtice would it be to ourſelves, if we did not de- 
termine,—to record in a diſtin and unqueſtionable ſhape not 
only the offer which we had made, but the principles and 
terms on which we made it? Evident as it muſt be, that 
ſuch an explanation was eſſential to the ſucceſs of the mea- 
ſure, it was no leſs evident that in caſe of its failure, our 
beſt conſolation, our beſt juſtification in the eyes of Ireland 
and of the world, would be to be found in ſuch a record of the 
good intentions, of the liberality, and generoſity of Great 
ritain. | : y 
But wherefore, after all, were we to deſpair of ultima 
ſucceſs ? It was curious to obſerve, how ſtrenuouſly it was 
recommended to us from the other ſide of the Houſe to aban- 
don at-once the purſuit of this object as utterly hopeleſs ; 
and to compare this recommendation with the language 
held by the ſame gentlemen in former inſtances, when 
our object was at leaſt as hopeleſs, and our perſeverance, 
God knows, .at leaſt as pertinacious. What was the lan- 
guage held by thoſe gentlemen, and what was the conduct 
which they recommended to be purſued by Government ia 
the negociations for peace? Did any of the humiliations 
and diſappointments of thoſe negotiations, did the haughty 
rejection of our propoſals at Baſle and at Paris, abate a- 
jot of their clamour for further trial, or juſtify in their eyes 
the ſmalleſt relaxation on the part of Miniſters in their en · 
dieavours to procure a pacification ? How loud and vehement 
| were 
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were the charges of inſincerity and duplicity, againſt Mi- 
niſters, on any thing that could be conſtrued into an appear- 
ance or ſuſpicion of an intention on their part to acquieſce 
in the firſt, or the ſecond refuſal of the enemy to treat? Did 

the cool contempt of Baſle, did the kickings and buffetings 
of Paris, appear to thoſe gentlemen to have ſufficiently dil 

layed the determined animoſity of the enemy, or to have 
fufffcientiy proved the pacific diſpoſition of this government ? 
or did they not continually exhort to further ſupplication— 
did they not tell the government that they had not prayed 
earneſtly enough, that they had not bowed low enough 
« lower, lower, lower ſtill“ -was their continued exhorta- 
tion—* and in the end the Directory muſt be overcome b 
your entreaties ; proceed till you have left no form of proſ- 
tration untried ; elſe we ſhall ſtill deny, and the Directory 
will have a right to diſtruſt, the ſincerity of all that you have 
7 offered. 

f then to extort a boon from an unwilling enemy, we 
were to proceed obſlinately and ſteadily through every ſpecies 
of inſult and indignity, were to brave all ſcorn, to take no 
denial, to preſs and urge our ſuit till we were abſolutely 
ſpurned from the threſhold on which we were kneeling ; 
why in God's name were we now to be ſo eaſily diverted 
from our endeavours, to confer a benefit on a friend? 
If in the one caſe we were taught to believe that by 
patience and perſeverance we ſhould, in the end, conquer 
the inflexible hoſtility of the Directory; and to conſole our- 
ſelves with the reflection that if we failed, we ſhould yet 
have eſtabliſhed beyond queſtion the proof of our ſincerity, 
and recorded to the world the juſtice and moderation of our 
views: why were we in the other caſe to deſpair of conci- 
liating thoſe whoſe intereſts and happineſs we had at heart ? 
why were we to heſitate about committing our dignity, 
for ſuch an object? and why were we to hold as nothing in 
this caſe (even ſuppoſing a failure poſlible) the advantage of 
proving the ſincerity and recording the juſtice of our in- 
tentions? | 3 

But this illuſtration might, perhaps, be puſhed yet farther. 
What if, when the laſt negociations were ſet on foot at Liſle, 
the propoſal of Peace with England had been recommended by 
the French Directory for the conſideration of the two councils 
at Paris, — that in one of them, the Council of Ancients per- 
haps, it had been approved by a great majority, in the other, 
the Council of Five Hundred, it had been, after a paſſionate 
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tumultuous debate, haſtily rejected; — and if in this ſtate of 
things Miniſters had come alone to the Houſe, and declared 
that they found themſelves under the neceſſity of break. 
ing off the negociation, and recalling our ambaſſador, for 
that in truth, there was no hope of peace: - was it not eaſy to 

imagine with what indignation ſuch an intimation would 
have been received by the gentlemen who are now ſo eaſil 
daunted by the ſlighteſt appearance of oppoſition?—“ What, 
(would they have faid) break off now ? recall your ambaſſa. 
dor now?—when your propoſals have been actually approved 
by two branches of the Legiſlature at Paris, and rejected 
only, and without diſcuſſion, by the third? Will you not wait 
till that aſſembly ſhall have given the ſubject a more mature 
conſideration? Can you believe that their refuſal to en. 
tertain it is any thing elſe than a momentary paſſion, 
which will cool hereafter, and give place to ſound delibera- 
tion? Have you not every encouragement.you could expect 
at ſo early a period of the negociation, be e novelty of 
the propoſal is worn off, and while the preciſe terms of it are 

et unknown? The Executive Power recommending peace 
—one of the Councils adopting the recommendation i De- 
pend upon it, there is no reaſon for deſpondency - Perſevere, 
and your ſucceſs is certain. There may be ſome clamour 
to ſilence, ſome prejudice to ſoften, ſome unfavourable, but 
not perhaps unfair nor unaccountable, jealouſy to remove ; 
but the buſineſs will make its way; wait only the event 
of full diſcuſſion.” He would not ſtate the parallel at 
length, becauſe he would not appear to make a compariſon 
that might be conſtrued as di ſreſpectful to the Parliament of 
Ireland : but he could not, for his part, conceive on what 
principle that which would have been hailed as a preſage of 
ſucceſs in one caſe, ſhould in the other be regarded as a cer- 
| tain omen of defeat. 

Confident of the purity of the motives which dictated the 
propoſal of the preſent meaſure, and convinced of its eſſen- 
tial importance to the welfare, the ſalvation of Ireland; it 
was not a. haſty word, an angry or ſuſpicious refuſal to con- 
ſider the merits of the queſtion, that could juſtify the Parlia- 
ment of this country in throwing up the plan, or abandoning 
the hopes of that ſucceſs which a more mature conſideration. 
of the principles of the meaſure mult enſure to it with the 
whole, and which it had already obtained with a part, of 
the Legiſlature of the Siſter Kingdom. | * 

Mr. Canning declared, however, that ſtrong as his * 
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viction was of the advantages to be derived to Ireland from 
the Union, and of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure 
for ſecuring the connexion of that kingdom with Great Bri- 
tain, he ſhould be as averſe as any man from preſſing it upon 
the Iriſh Parliament in any manner that ſhould be injurious 
to its honour or independence. He would not now enter 
into a detail of the benefits to be expected from the Union, 
nor into a deſcription of the dangers which threatened to im- 
pair or to diſſolve the connexion of the two countries, unleſs 
ſome efficient remedy were immediately applied to them. 
Theſe points had already «been fully diſcuſſed. He ſhould 
content himſelf with replying to a few of the arguments 
reſpecting the independence of the-Iriſh- Parliament, which 
was ſuppoſed to be violated by the bare propoſal of the 
Union, and which, in the hon. General's apprehenſions, 
would be abſolutely done away by its accompliſhment, _ 
The attack upon the independence of the-[riſh Parliament 
was ſtated to be the more unpardonable, as there was na 
ſettlement or ſecurity to be obtained by an Union, which 
could not be equally well provided by an arrangement be- 
tween the two fabGting and ſeparate Parliaments, without 
trenching upon the free will and independence of either, 
This argument he had not only heard in that Houſe, but he 
had read it lately in publications purporting to be copies of 
ſpeeches delivered from high authority elſewhere, and he 
had particularly ſeen it developed in a pamphlet againſt the 
Union (certainly one of the beſt- written on the fide of the 
queſtion which it eſpouſed) by Mr. Jebb, a gentleman, as 
he underſtood, of much talents and reſpeRability. But with 
this argument he was ſo far from agreeing, that he could 
almoſt be ſatisfied to reſt the whole queſtion an this point 
ſingly ;' and to give up the plan of Union altogether, if it 
did not appear plain that there could be 'no mode of ar- 
rangement deviſed for the ſeveral poſſible differences and 
diſagreements between the two kingdoms, ſhort of Union, 
which would not take away from the Parliament of Ireland 
even the ſhadow of independence; and deprive it of all free- 
dom and dignity in the points the moſt eſſential to its very 
being as a Parliament. | 
What is the point for inſtance, the moſt eſſential to the 
character of a Houſe of Commons? what is the power and 
the function, without which it may indeed be a ſenate, 
it may be a grave and reſpectable council, it may be an 
aſſembly of repreſentatives of the people, if you will, but it 
| e would 
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would ceaſe to be a Houſe of Commons, according to the 
genuine ſpirit of the Britiſh ' conſtitution ls it not the 
power of the purſe; the controul preſerved over the conduct 
of the executive miniſters of the crown by the right of giv- 
ing or with-holding the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on the 
buſineſs of the government? Let us ſee how the exerciſe of 
this charaQeriſtic and moſt important right would be ſecured 
to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, by a device which, it ſeems, 
is one of the main expedients propoſed as a ſubſtitute for an 
Union, a ſettled ſcale of proportional contribution. I con- 
feſs (ſaid Mr. Canning) I ſhould like to ſee the firſt meeting 
of an Iriſh Houſe of Commons, after this ingenious ſecurity 
for its independence had been provided, and to hear the 
explanation which muſt be given by ſome great patriot who 
might pique himſelf upon having invented ſo ſaving a ſub- 
ſtitute, to any country member of Parliament who might very 
reaſonably be at a lofs to comprehend its operation. Suppoſe 
a meſſage from the throne communicating a declaration of 
war, and Supplies to be voted in conſequence. 'The country 
8 conſcious of his duty as a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, and proud of the additional means of diſchargi 
it, which he might preſume himſelf to have acquired by the 
defeat of the Union, and the conſequent vindication of Iriſh 
independence, would very naturally propoſe to conſider of 
the cauſes of the war, in order to judge of the propriety of 
granting Supplies. He would be ſtopped however, by the 
patriotic member, who would tell him, Sir, your indepen- 
dence does not allow this latitude, the Parliament of Great 
Britain have already voted the ſupplies. We have nothing 
to do, but to follow them.'—* Good'—(would the country 
gentleman anſwer) let us proceed then to conſider the 
quantum of the ſupplies which we are to raiſe,'—* You may 
fave yourſelf that trouble, Sir: (would be the reply of the 
great patriot). In the act of laſt year entitled “ an Act for 
vindicating the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament,” 
you will find that we are bound by the vote of the Britiſh 
Parliament, not only as to the general queſtion of ſupplies, 
but as to the quantum; when England votes ſq: much; 
Ireland is underſtood to have voted ſo much, this was my 
fubſtitute for the ſlaviſh dependence of an Union; this is 
what we mean by proportional contribution !'—The country 
gentleman would perhaps be ſomewhat ſurprized at this ex- 
planation, and would enquire rather anxiouſly what func- 
dion then it might be, that he was come there to exerciſe; 
/ . rus, ber! 
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« What? (ſays the patriot) why, ſince the eſtabliſhment of our 
independence, our buſineſs is to deviſe the means by which the 
money, already yoted for us by the Parliament of that coun- 
try from whoſe domination we have ſo happily reſcued our- 
ſelves, is to be raifed.'—ls this then the notable contrivance 
by which the dignity and effective power of the Parliament 
of Ireland are to be maintained ? And is it for a victory over 
Union purchaſed at this price, that the Iriſh Parliament 
would crown with laurel the brows of the champions of its 
independence? And yet, Sir, 1 defy any man to point out 
to me any, other meaning than that which I have aſerib- 
ed to the phraſe proportional contribution: and I equally defy 
any man to ſhew that there would be in the accompliſhment 
of an Union any thing a thouſandth part ſo degrading and de- 
ſtructive to the importance and character and conſtitution of 
the Houſe of a Commons. 

Look, Sir, at other more eſſential rights and powers of a 
Parliament, and fee how they can be made to belong to a ſepa- 
rate and unconnected Parliament in Ireland, or how they can 
be effectually exerciſed by it. The right of impeachment, — 
can that be exerciſed by the Parliament of Ireland againſt the 
King's Miniſters in Great Britain? And yet does any body 
doubt that the King's Britiſh Miniſters are his proper and 
conſtitutioual adviſers in reſpe to the affairs of Ireland, as 
well as to thoſe of the empire at large? 

The power of altering or limiting the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown—the-Crown of Ireland as well as Great Britain— 
who- ſhall deny that power to the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain? To aſcribe the ſame power to the Parliament of Ire- 
land would be treaſon. Where, therefore, does there exiſt, 
or where can there exiſt, that perfect equality and inde- 
pendence, which it is imagined the lriſh Parliament muſt ' 

reſign the moment that it ceaſes to be diſtin from that of 
Great Britain? | | 
But if this be all that the Iriſh Parliament is to keep and 
maintain by keeping its ſeparate ſtate, let us next ſee what 
it would loſe by incorporation with the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Let us ſee which of its powers or privileges would 
be abridged, what ſalutary and important function it would 
be diſabled from exerciſing, when it ſhall be received into 
the boſom of this Parliament, and make part of the general 
ſuperintending Legiſlature of the empire. To watch over 
the local and immediate intereſts of a country, and to pre- 
ſerve its internal peace and tranquillity, is one great duty of a 
Nene ie 1 OTE 2 7 : N Parliament 
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Parliament : another is to-guard and improve the. civil and 
political rights of the people, and the laws, and inſtitutions 
on which they reſt. For which of theſe functions will the 
Iriſh Parliament be diſqualified, when united with that of 
Great Britain ? Will it be leſs qualified to adjuſt and to con- 
troul the local feuds and animoſities ariſing from religious 
differences in Ireland, when removed out of the reach of 
the immediate influence of every ſudden and varying guſt 
of popular frenzy; when inſtead of being committed as a 
party, it becomes an impartial judge of the conflict; when 
it is placed in a ſituation which enables it to weigh every 
claim with diſpaſſionate calmneſs and dignity, to reſiſt what 
may be extravagant, without the appearance of enmity, and 
to concede to the Catholics what may remain to be conceded, 
without the appearance of intimidation, and without hazard 
to its own authority and power? If we conſider the various 
other objects of legiſlation, in matters of commerce, of 
civil liberty, and of political conſtitution, will the people 
of Ireland feel their intereſts leſs ſafe, their rights and pri- 
vileges leſs guarded, when thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch 
over them ſhall ſit· among the guardians of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, and when no law ſhall be paſſed affecting the 
condition of an Iriſhman, which does- not include in its 
operation millions of his fellow-ſubjeQs in Great Britain? 
There is yet another province of a Parliament, in which 
it acts not directly from itſelf, but by advice and controul 
over the executive ſervants of the Crown—the regulation of 
the concerns of a country in its relations with foreign coun- 
tries whether at peace or war. In this province what will 
the Parliament of Ireland loſe by its incorporation with the 
Parliament of this kingdom ? What will it loſe? Is it not 
obvious that the queſtion anſwers itſelf; that it can loſe 
nothing; but that it will gain all? HY 
Mark then the refult of this examination of the powers 
and duties of a Parliament. And if it be true that every 
attempt to ſecure the connexion of the two countries againſt 
the poſſibilities of difference between two ſeparate Parlia- 
ments is either utterly nugatory, or muſt reduce to a mere 
mockery in one of them the very independence which it is 
intended to preſerve ; if it be true, that by the incorporation 
of the two Parliaments, while the empire in general is aug- 
mented in reſources, in ſtrength and ſolidity, the Parliament 


of Ireland gains additional power in all its functions, and, 


in ſome caſes, acquires functions altogether new; if this * 
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ſo, and if the connection of the two countries be worth 
preſerving, and if the dangers which threaten it be ſuch, 
that an effort muſt be made for its preſervation ; can we he- 
ſitate to make that effort, while it is yet in our power? or 
ſhall we ſuffer ourſelves to be driven from the only meaſure 
which promiſes to be adequate to the emergency, by the poor, 
unreaſoning, unſupported paradox, that the ſeparation of the 
legiſlatures alone can enſure unity of will; keep the Parlia- 
ments diſtin&, and their intereſts and their inclinations muſt 
be invariably the ſame ; identify them, and you immediately 
create ſeparate intereſts and diſcordant inclinations ?' 

Mr. Canning proceeded to ſtate, that though he ſhould not 
detain the Houſe by arguing what unfortunately was but too 
notorious to require argument or proof at this moment, the 
extent and nature of the calamities which had diſtracted and 
deſolated Ireland, and which rendered ſome great effort ab- 
ſolutely indiſpenſible to ſave that kingdom to itſelf and to 
the empire,—he could not, however, paſs over wholly 
without notice the aſſertion of the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Burdett) that his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was to be confidered as the ſole and wilful author 
of all thoſe calamities ; that he alone had kindled the fright- 
ful and unnatural Rebellion which had raged throughout 
that kingdom ; he alone had armed the frenzied populace 
againſt the government, againſt the laws, againſt civil order 
and the rights of humanity ; and all for the expreſs purpoſe of 
getting Ireland more completely into his power : and that 
with this view he now brought forward the Union, the pre- 
tended cure for the evils which he had himſelf created. 

This charge was as extraordinary in itſelf as it was curious 
from the reaſoning by which it was ſupported. As to the fact, 
to whom the rebellion was to be attributed, he ſhould have no 
great difficulty in ſetting the hon. Baronet right : but the 
Houſe, he could plainly ſee, anticipated him in all that he could 
ſay upon that ſubject. But let the Houſe obſerve how the ac- 
cuſation ſtoed againſt his right hon. friend ;—and how the 
Gentlemen on the oppoſite {ide of the Houſe, in their laudable 
anxiety to heap upon his right hon. Friend every crime, and 
to impute to him every ill motive, of which human nature. 
was capable, did at length ſo contradit and perplex their 
own arguments, that to prove him guilty of all that was 
aſcribed to him, they mult prove him to be wanting not in 
common humanity only and common honeſty, but in com- 

mon ſenſe ; a monſter, not of wickedneſs only, but of ab- 
| ſurdity. 
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ſurdity. Throughout the debates of laſt ſeſſion the king- 
dom of Ireland had been deſcribed by thoſe Gentlemen as the 
theatre on which his right hon. Friend aQed all the bloody 
ſcenes, wherein his heart delighted ; where he gave a looſe to 
his tyrannical diſpoſition, and revelled in iniquity without 

ueſtion or controul. In this country, it was ſaid, there was 
fomething like a Parliament ta check him in his career— 
but there no eye watched, no hand reſtrained him—the Par- 
liament of that country was no otherwiſe efficient than to 
aid his exceſſes in the firſt inſtance, and afterwards to cover 
them from enquiry ; it was at once the inſtrument and the 
ſcreen of his oppreſſions. Well, but if all this was ſo—what 
became of the charge which had been made to-night ?— If 
Ireland was already ſo completely his own, what need to fo- 
ment a rebellion to make it more ſo? If the Iriſh Parliament 
was ſo entirely ſubſervient to his wicked purpoſes, what need 
to get rid of it? why ſhould he throw away his inſtrument, 
and throw down his ſcreen ? If this were ſo, he muſt be the 
ſtupideſt of tyrants, the moſt blundering of cut-throats, an 
aſſaſſin ſo poor in contrivance as to ſtrip himſelf at once of 
his dagger and his cloak. He entreated the Houſe to con- 
ſider whether this was likely to be a true character of his 
right hon. Friend: he did not mean to contend for his moral 
charaQer ;—he admitted him blood-thirſty and by nature 
cruel, if they pleaſed ; but was he likely to mix ſo much 
folly with his malignity ? was he likely to be ſo ignorant, 
fo perverſe, ſo ill-managing, ſo abſolutely directorial in his 
tyrannous uſurpation as this charge repreſented him to be? 

But from probabilities the Gentlemen on the other ſide of 
the Houſe had come to facts. His right hon. Friend did 
create the rebellion in Ireland, according to them for he 
recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, and the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william produced the rebellion. — Undoubtedly he did re- 
call Lord Fitzwilliam. Fortunately the world was not 
now in ignorance as to the cauſes of that recall. Lord 
Fitzwilliam was ſent to Ireland with inſtructions not to 
bring forward the Catholic queſtion, nor to allow it to bo 
brought forward at that time, if he could prevent it. The 
Catholic queſtion was brought forward: — and Lord Fitz- 
william was recalled. Undoubtedly too there were thoſe 
who at the time of that tranſaction predicted all ſorts of 
evils to Ireland from the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Many evils had in truth happened ſince: but nevertheleſs he 


was not inclined to allow that the prediction was * 
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He was far from meaning any thing diſreſpeAful either to 
the worthy and enlightened Nobleman whoſe name was thus 
brought in queſtion, or to his friends. But when other 
cauſes of ſuch dreadful efficacy were manifeſtly operating in 
Ireland preciſely as they had operated in other parts of Eu- 
rope, he could not compliment ſo outrageouſly and ſo unſea- 
ſonably, as to aſcribe the diſtractions ot that country to any 
thing perſonal to an individual, however highly he might re- 
ſpect him. He could not read the confeſſions of thoſe ſelf-con= 
victed traitors, who had as it were with their own hands ad- 
miniſtered the poiſoned chalice to their country, he could 
not read their confeſſion that French principles and French 
Intrigue were the ingredients of that infectious draught, and 
yet continue to conſider the recall 5f Lord Fitzwilliam as 
the only cauſe of the malady by which Ireland had been con- 
vulſed and almoſt deſtroyed. ; PD 
With regard to the predictions which were referred to 
on this ſubject, Mr. Canning ſaid, that they reminded 
him of a prediction once very ſucceſsfully employed by 
another great Viceroy, a man with whom it would be no 
diſparagement to the talents and political ſagacity of the 
reſpectable Nobleman in queſtion, to be compared. He 
meant Columbus. Columbus, as every body mult remem- 
ber to have read, when the people of Hiſpaniola growing 
weary of their new gueſts reſolved to drive them away from 
their coaſt, and with that view refuſed to furniſh them with 
any more proviſions, Columbus addreſſed himſelf to the 
Chiefs, and with an unuſual ſolemnity of tone and de- 
. in formed them, that on a certain day the heavens 
ſhould be overcaſt; — the ſun ſhould hide his head; and then 
in the darkneſs that would cover their land they ſhould ac- 
knowledge the anger of the offended Deity whoſe miniſter 
and meſſenger he was. Tt could hardly be neceſſary to in- 
form the Houſe that Columbus was enabled by the aid of 
his pocket - almanack to foretell an eclipſe, of which the In- 
dians, not being provided with any ſimilar almanack, were 
wholly unapprized. And it could ſcarcely be neceſſary to add, 
thatupon the eclipſe taking place, as Columbus had foretold it, 
the Indians convinced of his more than mortal power haſtened 
to make theirpeace with him, and to offer every atonement for 
their former impiety. Now, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Canning) 1 
' Conceive that it required not much more knowledge of moral 
than Columbus poſſeſſed of phyſical cauſes, to diſcover in the 
fituation of Ireland, in the diſtribution of the different claſſes 
Vor. II. 1799. 5 A | * 
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of ſociety, in the ſtate and temper of the lower orders of the 
people, materials, which, if a ſpark from the dreadful con- 
agration of the French Revolution ſhould fall upon them, 
would preſently burſt into exploſion. For the ſagacity which 
enabled them to foreſee and foretell this, 1 give thoſe who 
did foretell it full credit. But as to the connection of this 
event with the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, I confeſs [ believe 
that Lord Fitzwilliams' recall was not more immediately 
the occaſion of the rebellion, than the diſpleaſure of Colum- 
bus was the cauſe of the eclipſe.” | 
But then, Sir, be the cauſes which have led to the preſent 
ſituation of things in Ireland what they may, there is another 
origin aſſigned by gentlemen on the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe 
for this frantic meaſure of an Union. It originates, we are 
told, from the intoxication of power, the wildneſs and wan- 
tonneſs of uncontrouled authority in my, right honourable 
friend ; a power and authority which no miniſter before 
him ever poſſeſſed, and which, it ſeems, is an object of peculiar 
and watchful jealouſy to ſuch of thoſe gentlemen as bans not 
yet wholly abandoned their parliamentary duty. Sir, how 
far the power which my right honourable friend is ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs may exceed that of former miniſters I ſhall not 
enquire: but that the degree of power poſſeſſed by a miniſter 
in this country, grounded as it muſt be in'on the confidence 
of Parliament and of the people, growing only with that 
confidence, and ceaſing with it, is in all cafes to be conſi- 
dered as matter of ſuſpicion and of danger, I cannot allow. 
It is not for the degree of his power, but for the uſe which 
he may make of it, that a miniſter is arraignable before the 
bar of that public opinion which in fact confers, and 
which moſt effeQtually controuls its exerciſe. But if a mi- 
niſter does find himſelf from the enlarged confidence of the 
country, or from the peculiar conjuncture of the times, in 
pofſeſſion of a greater ſway and authority than has belonged 
to ordinary governments at ordinary times, ſuch a miniſter 
is indeed bound to conſider himſelf as placed in a moſt high 
and ſolemn truſt ; to conſider what has been entruſted to him, 
not as a good to be enjoyed, but as a duty to be performed, 
He ought to take good heed that if his power exceeds and 
abeunds beyond what is neceſſary for carrying on the every- 
day buſineſs of the country, that exceſs and that abundance 
does not run to waſte. For the uſe of the ordinary power which 
belongs to his ſituation, he is anſwerable to the ſovereign. 
who employs, to the Parliament who truſts him, and 3» 
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his contemporaries whoſe intereſts are committed to his care : 
for the uſe of the ſurplus beyond what the ordinary admini- 
tration of affairs requires, he owes, and if he be worthy of 
his character and high ſtation, he will feel, a reſponſibility no 
leſs binding ;—he owes it firſt to his own conſcience, and 
then, not to his own age only, but to parliaments of future 
times, and to generations of men yet unborn, 

If we looked to the hiſtory of Ireland, Sir, perhaps we 
might find that no ſmall part of the unſettled and compara- 
tively unimproved ſtate of the country might be traced to the 
want of ſome more ſteady and effective power in the govern- 
ments which have ſucceeded each other in that kingdom: 
each of which, from the ſhortneſs of its duration, and from 
the neceſſity (conſequent upon frequent change) of employing 
the whole of its influence and authority to ſecure ſupport to 
its meaſures during its own temporary exiſtence,—has been 
ſtrong indeed for that purpoſe, ſtrong for the ordinary admi- 
nitration of the affairs of the day, but wholly inadequate to 
the entertainment of larger views, to the founding of more 
comprehenſive ſyſtems, for remote improvement, and for 
permanent advantage to the country. And this, Sir, I con- 
ceive to be one of the main evils which the Union is cal- 
culated to remedy. 

If we look to the hiſtory of this country, what is it that 
moſt marks and diſtinguiſhes the laſt eighty years, the period 
which has elapſed ſince the happy eſtabliſhment of the pre- 
ſent family upon the throne, from almoſt any other period in 
the hiſtory of any nation of the world? it is Fe that 
during a period the moſt flouriſhing and the moſt happy with 
which any nation ever was bleſſed, in which the civil and 
political rights of the ſubject have been better underſtood and 
more uninterruptedly enjoyed, in which the government has 
been more powerful and reſpected abroad, foreign commerce 
more abundant, peaceful induſtry more effactually protected, 
and private wealth and comfort more generally diffuſed 
throughout the country, than at any the proudeſt period that 
the mightieſt empires of the antient or modern world can 
boaſt: there is yet leſs proof left to poſterity of the wiſdom 
or ſplendor of that period, —there is [leſs of public inſtitu- 
tion, of permanent eſtabliſhment, which dates its origin 
within that period, — there appears to have been leſs done 
for poſterity during that period, —than in many periods of the 
| hiſtory of many nations, which could by no means vie with 
it in happineſs or in glory. Is it becauſe there has been a 
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dearth of great talents, or eminent qualities, in the ſtateſmen 
that flouriſhed during thoſe years? Certainly not. Some of 
the names which. grace theſe annals might be enrolled with 
the greateſt names of any age, or any country of the world. 
I would venture therefore to aſcribe this particularity to the 
conſtant ſtruggle for political power, to the conflict and ba- 
lance of parties, which prevailed almoſt uniyerſally during 
the whole of that time. If any perſon were to diſpute 
this theory, they would naturally quote the long admi- 
niſtration of Sir Robert Walpole as an inſtance of pretty ſe- 
cure. preponderance, and of power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to 
have enabled him to attempt and carry into effect any plans 
of laſting utility. But how ſtands the fact upon this ſub- 
ject ? 'Twice only does that miniſter appear to have carried 
his views beyond his own time, and to have felt an ambi- 
tion to eſtabliſh inſtitutions that ſhould connect his name 
with adyantages to be enjoyed by poſterity. And in both 
theſe inſtances he was foiled. I allude, Sir, to the Sinking 
Fung, which he had at one time been proud to conſider 

the laſting monument of his fame, but of which with his 
own hands he begun to undermine the foundation: and to 
the well-known Exciſe ſcheme, of the benefits of which he 
to the laſt declared himſelf firmly and unmoveably convinced, 


but which was overborne by the popular clamour excited 


againſt it by his political antagoniſts. - That he was ſincere 
in his endeavours to carry the latter meaſure, and that he 
was moſt reluctantly forced to abandon it, cannot be doubted; 
and with regard to the Sinking Fund, though he was not 
driven to the yiolation of it by a parliamentary, oppoſition, 
yet his defence of himſelf for ſo weak and impolitic a re- 
ſource was grounded on his apprehenſion of the oppoſition 
which would have been directed againſt any other method of 
raiſing the ſupplies of the year. After his failure in theſe two 
inſtances, Sir Robert Walpole contented himſelf with apply- 
ing whatever power he poſſeſſed to the carrying on, as ſmooth- 
ly as he could, the ordinary buſineſs of the country. NE 

I am not praiſing or blaming Sir R. Walpole for his con- 
duct, either in thef: inſtances, or in general. I am merely 
ſtating the facts. And I would afk, what is the inference to 
be drawn from them? If it beexcuſable in a miniſter who 
has, or fancies himſelf to have, barely ſufficient power to main- 
tain himſelf in his ſtation, to reſt ſatisfiedwith doing the duty 
of the day, and leaving the country exactly where he found it: 


does.it follow, that it is matter of accuſation and criminal 


charge 
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charge, or matter of ſober and founded ſuſpicion-and jealouſy 
againſt another miniſter, whom other times and other circum- 
ſtances may have furniſhed with more extenſive power, that 
his views for the good of his country expand in proportion 
to his capacity for ſerving it ; that he looks beyond 5 6 rou- 
tine of his official duty, beyond the momentary neceflities o 
the day in which he lives ; and that he lays the foundations 
of a fabric which may endure for ages, and which may af- 
ford to united nations a laſting ſhelter and ſecurity ? 

I beg pardon of the Houſe, Sir, for having ſuffered myſelf 
to be led into a diſcuſſion of this nature; and for having de- 
tained them ſo much longer than when I rofe had any inten- 
tion of treſpaſſing upon their attention. I have but one word 
more to ſay, We are cautioned that no Union but that of af- 
fections can be laſting or advantageous. Sir, I know it. And 
to argue whether or no the Union now propoſed will be fu 


an Union, is to argue the whole queſtion of the probable ad- 


vantages that will reſult from it. For do not let us be led to 
imagine, that the Irifh, however ſpirited and quick in feeling, 
are creatutes of paſſion only; that they are not capable of ap- 
preciating real benefits, or of heing convinced by a fair ap- 
peal to their underſtanding. Such an appeal it is the buſineſs of 
this Addreſs to ſecure. If the Union ſhall be found upon 
examination to offer ſolid and permanent advantages to that 
country, let us not be apprehenſive that the propoſal. of it by 
Great Britain can long be conſtrued into inſult or unkindneſs. 
Fear not Sir; If from this root ſhall ſpring and thii the 
peace, the proſperity, the happineſs of Ireland, the afle@| 
of the Iriſh people will grow and flouriſh with them: they 
will be engrafted on. the ſame ſtock, and confirmed. with the 
ſame ſtrength; Creſcent illæ, creſcetis amores I 

In the confidence that this will be the caſe I diſcharge by my 


vote for the Addreſs this night what I feel to be a divided duty. 


As a member of the Britiſh Parliament I give my hearty con- 
currence. to a meaſure which will conſolidate and augment 
the ſtrength and reſources of the Empire: but as connected 
with Ireland by many ties of blood and of affection, I con- 
tend ill more anxiouſly for what I conceive to be involved in 


the iſſue of this queſtion, the ſafety, and future. proſperity of 


Leland. 3 | 
Lord. William Rufſell thought the ſettlement of 1782 was 


the ſolemn recognition of a right which we could not call 


upon the Iriſh to abandon. It was ſaid that no kind of force 


was to be uſed, but how did this. correſpond with the TE 
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of Miniſters in removing all the ſervants of the Crown in Ire- 
land, who preſumed to differ from them on this queſtion ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe, not to ſpeak to the 
queſtion, but to ſtate the documents on which what he had 
ſtated on a former night, reſpeCting the ſentiments entertained 
by the authors on this fide of the water, of the Settlement of 
1782, and the difference he had on this ſubject with the right 
honourable General oppoſite. He was ſatisfied by the right 
Honourable General's explanation, how it happened that he had 
not ſeen the Duke of Portland's letter farſt alluded to. He muſt 
repeat, however, that the Duke of Portland, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had not entertained a vague, but a con- 
ſtant rooted opinion, that ſomething farther was neceſſary both 
for imperial and commercial regulation, beſides the bare adjuſt- 
ment of 1782, and that very conſiderable progreſs had been 
made towards digeſting it; that every perſon in the Miniſtry 
here at that time entertained theſe ſentiments. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then read a variety of letters of the Duke 
of Portland to different perſons, in which the Duke expreſles, 
in the moſt unequivocal terms, the neceſſity of new regula- 
tions as a ſubſtitute for the ſyſtem abandoned, both as to articles 
of ſtate and commerce. A letter from the preſent Marquis 
of Lanſdown, then Secretary of State, equally ſtrong to the 
ſame effect; and allo a ĩetter from the late Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, in which the ſame opinion is given. „ 
General Fitzpatrick repeated, that the Duke of Portland had 
not long continued in the intention of bringing forward any 
farther regulation after he had authoriſed him to declare to the 
Houſe of Commons of Ireland that nothing farther was in con- 
templation. The opinion of the authors of that tranſaction was 
to be taken from what they had expreſſed after jt was concluded, 
not from what might have been talked or thought, while it was 
merely in train, and capable of modification, | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer and General Fitzpatrick 


mutually explained ſeveral times, without however ſeeming to 
approach nearer to each other's ſentiments. _ 8 
The Addreſs was then agreed to without a diviſion. 
Lord Hawkeſbury was then appointed to inform the Lords 
that the Houſe had agreed to the Addreſs. 
The Bill ta prevent Seditious Societies was read a firſt time, 
and ordered to be read a ſecond time this day ſe*nnight. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then ſaid, he meant to move that 


the Bill thould be printed, and move going into the Committee 


tomorrow ſe'nnight,—Adjourned at 12 o'clock. ' 
| HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 


Mr. Nolan was heard for two hours in the Appeal Cauſe, 
George Heriot v. Mrs. Maitland Mackgill, &c. on the behalf 
of the Appellant's caſe; after which the further hearing was 
adjourned till the next day. 

Several Bills were brought up from the Commons, and pre- 
ſented by Mr, John Pitt, Mr. Dickens, Mr, Pierrepont, and 
cthers.. 0 

Lord Hawkeſbury brought a Meſſage from the Commons, 
and preſented the Addreſs on the ſubject of the Union with 
Ireland, which their Lordſhips had at a conference delivered 
to the Managers for the Commons, and to which they had de- 
fired the concurrence of that Houſe. His Lordſhip ſaid the 
Commons had filled up the blank with the words and Com- 
mons,“ and agreed to the ſame. | | 

Counſel were called to the Bar on the ſecond reading of 
Major Campbell's Divorce Bill, when four female witneſſes 
were called by Mr. Adam and Mr. Burroughs (Counſel againſt 
the Bill) in order to diſcredit the teſtimony of ſome of the wit- 
neſſes, who had 'eſtabliſhed ſeveral of the material criminal 
facts alledged. One of theſe witneſſes (Flora Stuart, a black 
ſervant) being interrogated by the Biſhop of Rocheſter as to 
her ſenſe of the nature of an oath, and the conſequence of 
perjury, not giving a ſatisfactory anſwer, was not allowed to 

ſworn. Having heard what the three other witneſſes could 
ſay, Major Hook, the uncle of Mrs. Campbell, and the perſon 
againſt whom a verdict of goool. had been given by a Jury, as 
having committed adultery with his niece, was ſworn and exa- 
mined, and in a firm and peremptory manner moſt ſolemnly in- 
voked the Deity to the truth of his aſſertion, that every wit- 
neſs who had borne teſtimony to the ſeveral criminal facts al- 
ledged, had depoſed what was falſe ; and that he never, in the 
whole courſe of his life, had taken any indecent freedom with 
Mrs. Campbell, had criminal knowledge of her. perſon, or 
acted towards her in any, the ſmalleſt, reges inconſiſtent with 
his ſenſe of the duty of a parent towards his child, or an uncle 
towards his niece. He admitted that Mrs. Campbell had lived 
with him and his family for ſeveral years paſt, and that ſhe did 
ſo to this hour ; that ſhe accompanied him to Carmarthen, and 
that at every inn where they flept on the journey, he gave 
eſpecial directions that his niece and himſelf ſhould fleep in 
chambers connected by a door with the other; and he aſſigned 

| 3 
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as his reaſon for ſuch conduct, that he, being the only relation 
of Mrs. Campbell for feveral years paſt in l he con- 
ſidered her as under his protection, and deemed that the beſt 
means of protecting her. Mr. Mingay very cloſely interrogated 
the Major, in order to ſhake his credibility ; but the witneſs 
preſerved his conſiſtency, The Lord Chancellor put ſeveral 
queſtions to the Major upon ſome of the moſt extraordinary 

ints of his evidence, but nothing contradictory came out. 

he further hearing in this very ſingular caſe is adjourned to 
Thurſday. The Houſe then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 


Mr. Stanton's Divorce Bill was read a ſecond time, an or- 
dered to be committed to a Committee of the whole Houſe on 
Friday ſe'nnight; together with inſtructions to that Committee 


to hear Counſel at that time on the Bill. 


A Meſſage from the Lords informed the Houſe, that their 
Lordihips had agreed to the Bill for remedying certain Defects 
in the Law relative to Offences committed òn the High Seas ; 
and to the Bill for increafing the Rate of Subſiſtence to be paid 
to Innkeepers and others on quartering Soldiers, without any 
amendment, and to ſeveral private Bills. #, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that too much delay 
having taken place on the ſubje& of the Wet Docks Bill, it 
was his intention to make a motion the next day to quicken 
that proceeding, _ Wes 

Mr. Long moved that an humble Addreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty, praying he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before the Houſe an account af all ſums 
of money which have been ifſued purſuant to the Addreſs of 


that Houſe, and which have not been made good by Parlia- 
liament.—Ordered. | | | 


He alſo moved for an Account to be laid before the Houſe of 
money given under the ſeventh article of the Treaty between 
his Majeſty and the United States of America, on the 15th of 
November, 1794, relative to the expence of Commiſfioners, 
&c.—Ordered. | 

Mr. V. Dundas moved the order of the day on the Bill for 
extending Bail, to be given in Caſes of Criminal Information, 
and in certain Caſes to authoriſe the Detention of certain Per- 
ſons in Priſon until Trial in Scotland. The order being read, 
the Committee of the whole Houſe' upon the Bill was deferred 
to Friday next. | 24, M 
. 


j 
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Mr. H. Thornton moved the order of the day on the Bill for 

confining, withia certain Jimits, the Trade in Slaves on the 
Coaſt of Africa; which was, that the Report be now taken 
into further conſideration. 

Mr. Dent oppoſed it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, if the Houſe was put 
io the trouble of dividing upon this queſtion; it might confider 
that as a reaſon for not hearing Counſel afterwards againſt the 
Bill. 

The Houſe divided—Ayes 35, Noes 14. 

The Report of the Bill was then taken into conſideration, * 
when ſeveral clauſes were added to it; after which the Bill was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow, and Counſel to be 
heard againſt it. 

The Houſe next reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the 
Slave carrying Bill, when witneſſes were called in, and Counſel 
heard againſt the Bill, after which the Houſe adjourned, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 


The Attorney General was heard in behalf of the Reſpondent V 
in the Scots Appeal, Heriot . Macgill. 

Two private Bills were received from the Commons; and 
the Bills on the table were forwarded in their ee ſlages, 
* 


* 2 ma S. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNESDAY, AP RIL 24. 


_ © The Lords by their Meſſengers informed the Houſe, thatbis 
Majeſty had been pleaſed to ſignify that he had appointed Friday 
next to be waited on with the Addreſs which had been agreed 
to by bath Houſes of Parliament, and that their Lordihips 
would meet -the Commons on that day at St. n 8, at two 
o'clock. | 
Sir Vm. Geary obtained leave to bring in a Bill for aki 
à tunnel under the River Thames from Graveſend to Tilbury. 
Colonel Gaſcoigne preſented a Petition from certain Over-. 
ſeers of Pariſhes in Liverpool, praying to be heard by Counſel 
againſt the Bill for ſupplying the town of Liverpool with 
water. 
Mr. Abbot brought up ſevetal Bills to continue certain ex- 
piring laws, which were read a firſt time. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt moved mu the order of the day for the ſecond. 
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reading of the Bill for licenſing a Theatre at Rocheſter, be 
poſtponed till Friday the 19th of May. | 

Mr. Burdon aid, if this Bill had then come under diſcuſſion, 
he ſhould have oppoſed it. He then moved to put off the ſe- 
cond reading for four months. 

Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, that the Bill did not meet with his ap- 
probation ; but for the purpoſe of fair diſcuſſion, he thought 
it better that it ſtwuld come forward again on the day firſt 
moved for. Y 

Sir Edward Knatchbull obſerved, that the parties who op- 
poſed each other in this Bill were likely to come a compromiſe, 
and therefore he hoped the Hon. Gentleman would withdraw 
his amendment. | | 

Mr. Burdon then withdrew his-amendment, and the ſecond 
reading was fixed for the 17th of May. 

By the deſire of the Chancellor f the Exchequer and ſome 
other Members, Mr. Simeon poſtponed the confideration of the 
Report of the Overſeers Bill to Wedneſday next. 


WET DOCKS. . ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then called the attention of 
the Houſe to the motion of which he had given notice, rela- 
tive to the Wet Docks intended for the accommodation of the 
Port of London, It was not neceſſary to take notice of the 

t increaſe of the trade of London for ſome years paſt ; 

r the convenience of which it had been admitted that ſome 
plan of this kind was neceſſary; nor to remind the Houſe of 
the delay that ſo long took place in carrying on this bufineſs. 
He had only to obſerve, that there were now'two Bills before 
the Houſe; in one of which it was ſtated, that all the evidence 
required by the parties intereſted in it was cloſed. The evi- 
dence in the other was not cloſed ; and the parties who were 
giving their evidence might be detained a long time by croſs- 
examinations, Feeling as he did, that an efficient plan for 
rendering the port of London commodious, could not be made 
out with all the evidence that could be obtained; his only ob- 
ject at preſent was, to have it all laid before the Houſe. He 
would therefore move that the Committees on the two Bills, 
the one for making Wet Docks at Wapping the other for ren- 
dering the Port of London more.commodious, ſhould report 
all the evidence. that- was laid before them, to the Houſe.— 
Ordered. | | 5 3 

Mr. Alderman Laſbington ſaid, that the Committee on the 
Wet Docks Bill would have their evidence cloſed by Monday 
next. | 4 


LAND 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to extend the time for transferring Stock in conſequence of 
contracts made under the Land-tax Redemption Act; and for 
the better carrying the ſaid Act into effect. „ 
On the order for the third reading of the 


SLAVE TRADE LIMITATION BILL  - 
Colonel Gaſcoigne moved that Counſel be called in againſt 
the Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid he had no objection to 
the calling in of Counſel, but he would not agree to it, unleſs 
another day was fixed for the paſſing of the Bill; becauſe it 
generally happened that while Countel were pleading, moſt of 
the Members went away, and then the oppoſers of the Bill 
would avail themſelves of the thinneſs of the Houſe to throw 
it out, or to count out the Houſe. 
The next day was therefore fixed upon for the paſſing of the 
Bill : after which, Counſel and evidence were heard, Ad- 


journed. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 
COLONEL CAMPBELL'S DIVORCE BILL. 


The further hearing of counſel and witneſſes on the ſecond 
reading of Campbell's Divorce Bill came on, when after read- 
ing two moſt irrelative letters, which the Lord Chancellor de- 
clared were juſt as pertinent to the caſe as the advertiſements 
in the newſpapers of the day, and ſome arguments of counſel 
on the propriety of further evidence being admitted, Mr. Min- 
gay was allowed to call Mis. Jackſon, in order, not to contra- 

ict the fact of one particular of Major Hook's aſſertions, but 
to prove that it did not warrant the inference that it was evi- 
dentthe Major meant to have deduced from it. The point in 
ueſtion was that part of Major Hook's evidence, in which he 
wore that he had at length accompliſhed the end of reſtor- 
ing Mrs. Campbell to her family.” Mrs. Jackſon depoſed that 
ſhe lived with Mrs. Frazer (the mother of Mrs. Campbell) in 
1781, and parted from her ſervice, to which the returned either 
towards the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, 
1790, about which time Mr. Hook returned with Mrs. Camp- 
bell to Mrs. Frazer's houſe at Walton, where a ſcene of vio- 
' Tent altercation ' immediately took place, and ſhe heard Mrs. 
Frazer ſeverely reproach 1 Hook for his conduct reſpect- 
8 | 5 52 | ing 
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Bench) were the others. He therefore repeated his wiſh, and 
| hoped their Lordſhips would allow him further time, 

Mr. Adam reſiſted the application on the ground of his 
learned friend's having known in the courſe of their, proceed- 
ings at bar, that it was his intention to. examine Major Hook 
as a witneſs ; he might conſequently have prepared himſelf to 

rebut his evidence. | we 
is  _ Mr. Mingay ſaid, he had not thought his learned friends 
| would have ventured to examine Major Hook, and he believed 
all their Lordſhips would agree that it was perfectly novel to 
call the perſon charged as the adulterer as a witneſs on a Di- 
vorce Bill, though in point of law the alledged adulterer was 
doubtleſs an admiſſible evidence; but it was utterly impoſſible 
for him to have foreſeen what Major Hook would ſwear, and 
therefore he could not, till he had heard his/evidence, know 
what points he could combat, and produce witneſſes to defeat 
and deſtroy its credibility... _/ A Ne | 

The Lord Chancellor acceding to this opinion, the further 
hearing of counſel and witneſſes was adjourned to Thurſday 
EA APA wy. FO hn a Own ; | 5 


ing Mrs. Campbell, charging him with having been the ſole 

cCauſe of deſtroying the harmony that had uniformly prevailed 

in her family previous to Major Hook's return home from In- 
- dia, and with having made it a ſcene of diſcord and miſery. Fe 
The Lord Chancellor and the Biſhop of Rocheſter both ſtated = 
that they underſtood Major Hook's meaning to be, that he had T 
” reſtored Mrs. Campbell to her mother's family in a ſtate of re- ef 
conciliation, and Mr. Cowper's notes were referred to, which C 
ſhewed that the words delivered by Major Hook in this part of 1 
his evidence were calculated to convey that inference, Mr. ec 
Adam took great pains to ſhew that the time ſpoken to b * 
Mis. Jackſon was on the return of Mrs. Campbell and Major = 
Hook to Walton, after their ſecond journey into Wales, as a] 
| | they returned to Walton, in the firſt inſtance, either in March f. 
or April 1790, after their firſt journey into Carmarthenſhire. t 
| Mr. Mingay called another witneſs ; but, as ſhe could not 1 
= ſpeak upon the ground of correct knowledge as to tne queſtions 4 
put to her, ſhe was diſmiſſed after one or two interrogatories. K 
N Mr. Mingay having previouſly ſtated that he wiſhed to call : 
three or four witneſſes to contradict the evidence of Major 8 
Hook in material points; that ſome of them lived in Norwich, . 
and had been only ſent for the preceding day; and Woodrooffe 
(the gardener at Walton) and Elizabeth Herne (who had been 
examined on the trial for damages in the Court of King's | 
( 


CAPTAIN 


ö 
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CAPTAIN PEARD's DIVORCE BILL. 
The order of the day for the ſecond reading of Captain 


Peard's Divorce Bill was then read, when Serjeant Marthall . 
and Mr. Gazely were called to the bar, as counſel for the bill. 


The learned Serjeant then ſtated that the facts he meant to 
eſtabliſh by evidence were the marriage, the trial in the 
Court of King's Bench for crim con. againſt Mr. Liſt, an 
army ſurgeon, when a verdict of 400]. damages was obtain- 
ed, and for the non-payment of which the Defendant was 
now in Wincheſter jail. The cauſe that led Captain Peard 
to ſuſpect his wife's chaſtity, and induced him to beg to be 
allowed to baſtardize a child, which it would be made mani- 
feſt to their Lordſhips could not be the iſſue of his body, and 
the ſentence of divorce @ menſa et thore pronounced in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court. Witneſſes were called to all theſe 
facts, and after it had been proved that Captain Peard went 
upon duty to the Mediterranean in 1793, and that he con- 
tinued there, or at Gibraltar, and at Liſbon, upon ſervice, 
till cloſe upon the end of 1797; and that Mrs. Peard, at the 
end of five months and fourteen days after his return to co- 
habit with her, was delivered of a female child; the man- 
midwife who delivered her gave evidence of the fact, and 
that the child was a perfect and mature full-grown child. 
He alſo declared that ſeven months was the ſhorteſt period 


of child bearing, or pregnancy, that could allow of the pro- 


duction of a perfect child; but. that in this caſe, it was evi- 
dent from the ſtate of the nails and hair, that the infant was 
even more than a ſeven months' child. This evidence was 
fully confirmed by Dr. Cherſon, who ſaw the child on the da 

it was born, and before it was dreſſed. Mr. Serjeant Marſhall 
ſaid, he had witneſſes at hand to prove the facts of the adul- 


terous intercourſe, but he preſumed what he had already eſ- 


tabliſhed in evidence would ſatisfy their Lordſhips; he only 
therefore begged to refer their Lordſhips to a petition which 
had been preſented on the part of Captain Peard, to ſtate 
that he was prevented from attending the Houſe in conſe- 
quence of his being on actual ſervice abroad. The petition 
was read, and the Lord Chancellor aſſured the Houſe, that 
there was no reaſon whatever for ſuſpicion that the plea of 
abſence alledged was either deluſive or groundleſs. The bill 

was read a ſecond time, and committed for Monday next. 
g After ſome proceedings of courſe, the Houſe adjourned till 
H ˙ 2 . 
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the next day, when both Houſes are to go up to St. James's 
with their joint Addreſs to his Majeſty on the ſubje& of the 
propoſed Union with Ireland. by | 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 


Mr. Manning moved that the Committee on the Merchants 
Wet Dock Bill have leave to report from time to time to the 
Houſe, ſuch evidence as may come before them. 

Sir J. Anderſon made a ſimilar motion for the Committee 
on the Corporation Bill. N a 

On the motion of the Lord Advocate of Scotland, the ſe- 
cond reading of the Bill for regulating the Wages, &c. of 
perſons employed in the Collieries in Scotland be deferred 
till Tueſday next. Ordered. Pe | 

The Herring Fiſhery Bill went through a Committee, and 
the Report ordered to be received the next day. 

The ſecond reading of the bill for Suppreſſing Seditious 
Societies was, on the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, deferred till Tueſday next. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the 38th Geo. III. Granted. 

Mr. Dundas alſo moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
better recruiting the forces of the Eaſt India Company. 
Granted. | | 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland gave notice, that he would 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to encourage the Improve- 
ment of Lands in Scotland that are ſubject to the ſervitude 
of thirlege. 


The Committee on the Scotch Bail Bill was deferred tilt 


Monday. | | 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer moved that the Reports 
from the Committees on the Wet Dock Bill be printed. 
| Ordered, Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
| FRIDAY, APRIL 26. | 
The Houſe met at two o'clock, and about half paſt two, 


accompanied the Commons with the joint Addrefles of the 3 


two Houſes on his Majeſty's Meſſage relative to a Legilla- 
tive Union with Ireland, Adjourned to Monday, 


Sms HOUSE 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


At two o'clock the Houſe met to accompany the Speaker 
with the Addreſs. 

Mr. Jekyll moved for the diſcharge of- the order for taking 
into conſideration the Agreement between the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of the "Treaſury and Mr. Palmer, which ſtood for 
Tueſday next. He did ſo at the requeſt of an hon. Friend 
of his (Mr. Hobhouſe), who, owing to a domeſtic affliction, 
the illneſs of a very near relation, would not be able to at- 
tend that day. He therefore proproſed that a new order 
might be made out for Wedneſday the 7th of May next. 
Agreed to. 

The Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, with 
the other orders of the day, were deferred to Monday next. 
At half paſt two, the Speaker, accompanied by about 
'forty members, the greater part of whom were very elegant- 
ly dreſſed in the uniform of their reſpective corps, went to 
St. James's with the following Addreſs of the Houſe on his 
Majeſty's Meſſage, relative to a Legiſlative * with Ire- 


land. 


Meſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in Parliament afſembled, humbly beg leave 
to aſſure your Majeſty, that we have proceeded with the utmoſt attention 
to the conſideration of the important objects recommended to us in your 
Majeſty's meſſage reſpecting the Connexion between this Country and 
Ireland. 

We entertain a- firm perſuaſion that a compleat and entire Union, be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and liberal principles, 
on the ſimilarity of laws, conſtitution, and government, and on a ſenſe of 
mutual intereſts and affections, -by promoting the ſecurity, wealth, and 
commerce, of the reſpective kingdoms, and by allaying the diſtractions 
which have unhappily prevailed in Ireland, muſt afford freſh means of oppo- 
ſing at all times an effectual reſiſtance to the deſtructive projects of our 
ſoreign and domeſtic enemies, and muſt tend to confirm and augment the 
ſtability, power, and reſources of the empire. N 
Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, we feel it our duty humbly to lay 
before your Majeſty ſuch propoſitions as appear to us beſt calculated to form 
the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, leaving it to your Majeſty's wiſdom, at ſuch 
time and in ſuch manner as your Majeſty, in your parental ſolicitude for 
the happineſs of your people, ſhall Judge fit, to communicate theſe propo- 
poſitions | 
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poſitions to your Parliament of Ireland, with whom we ſhall be at all times 
ready to concur in all ſuch meaſures as may be found moſt conducive to 
the accompliſhment of this great and ſalutary work. And we truſt that, 
after full and mature confideration, ſuch a ſettlement may be framed and 
eſtabliſhed by the deliberative conſent of the Parliamentsof both kingdoms, 
as may be conformable to the ſentiments, wiſhes, and real intereſts of your 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland, and may unite 
them inſeparably in the full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our free and in- 
valuable conſtitution, in the ſupport of the honour and dignity of your Ma. 
jeſty s crown, and in the preſervation and advancement of the welfare and 
proſperity of the whole Britiſh empire. | \ 


END OF VOL. II. 
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SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN FORSTER; SPRAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF IRELAND, DELIVERED IN COMMIT= 
TEE, ON THURSDAY THE IITH DAY OF APRIL, 1799. 


Mr. Rochroxr, | 
HE noble Lord, when he declared his aſſent to the Bill's - 
{ going into a Committee, has ſpoken of it as part of a ſyſtem, 
and dwelt upon the neceſſity of a Union, as the only means of ef- 
fecting the purpoſe of the Bill, and the reſt of the ſyſtem. He has 
connected the abet of a Legiſlative Union ſo much with it, and 
enlarged ſo amply upon it, that I feel myſelf juſtified in following. 
him. He has gone into the connexion between the two kings 
doms, and ſtated the conſtitution of 1782 as the ſource from 
whence the evils he affects to apprehend, and the remedy, of a 
Union he propoſes, flowed. I will go therefore through the whole 
of the ſubject, and if I treſpaſs on the patience of the Houſe, 
which I much fear, from the little practice I have been in for 
years, of ſpeaking in public, I ſhall have much reaſon to entreat 
their indulgence. 

In diſcuſſing the ſubject, I muſt often allude to a ſpeech pub- 
liſhed as Mr. Pitt's, and as various editions of it have been circu- 
Dated, I ſhall ſele& that to which the Government has given the 
ſanction of its authority, the one printed by the King's Printer, 
under their direction, of which 10,000 copies have been circulated 
gratis by them, and all of which have been paid at the public ex- 
pence. | 

It is certainly a very flattering compliment, that on ſo great a 
ſubject, on which the Miniſter ſpoke for hours, he ſhould have em- 
ployed a great portion of his time in endeavouring to borrow ar- 
yung and authority from ſpeeches ſaid to have heen made by me 
o long agoras 1785, and that he ſhould occupy ſo much of the al- 
tention of the Britiſh Senate in obſerving on the conduct or opi- 
nion of an individual. | | 

The noble Lord has quoted the ſpeech of Mr. Fox as an hiſ- 


torical document, and has told you that the addreſſes of 8 
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and the ſpeeches of Lord Lieutenants, are not to be relied on. 
He is the firſt Secretary who bas 1 to make ſuch an 
aſſertion, who has ever publicly advanced, that what the Commons 
ſay to his Majeſty, and what his Majeſty's Viceroy ſays to them, 
is mere matter of form, not to be relied on, but that a caſual, un- 
authorized publication of a Mr. Debrett is a genuine document. 
He has alſo uſed an expreſſion, ſuch a one as I never heard in this 
Houſe, either before or fince the ſettlement of 1782; the noble 
Lord bas ſaid, (and if I am wrong, he will corre& me, I do not 
wiſh to miſtake any man, much leſs the noble Lord, for whom I 
have always had the higheſt reſpe&,) that the evils he mentioned 
' aroſe out of the ſettlement of 1782, becauſe until then this king- 
dom acknowledged the power in the Britiſh Parliament to bind 
Ireland. - ah clade 
Lord Caftlereagh.—1I did not mean to ſay, acknowledged, but that 
before the adjuſtment of 1782, this Country was in the habit of 
paying obedience to that power. AY 
. Speaker, —The noble Lord copits his brother miniſter in am- 
biguity of expreſſion, as well as in all his poſitions; the miniſter 
ſays, what puts an end to any thing is not final, and his 'Lordſhip 
* us, that paying obedience to a power is not an acknowledgment of 
tat power, 
I will not enter into the ſettlement of 1782: the meaſures of 
that year aroſe out of our diſavowal of that very power. Our 
denial of the Britiſh claim gave riſe to the glorious ſettlement of 
1782, it removed all thoſe evils which this project of a Union 
would again heap upon this kingdom, and when the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter wants us to give up that Conſtitution which was then con- 
firmed to us, it was no wonder he ſhould apply all his endeavours 
to explain it away, as it and his Union are wholly incompatible 
with each other. His arguments, indeed, (if they deſerve that 
name) are matter of ſurpriſe, tor they either reſt on miſ-recollec- 
tion of facts, or ſo far from being born up by the authorities he 
refers to, are clearly and incontrovertibly overturned. by them. 
He fays, he will prove his aſſertion, that no final adjuſtment was 
then made by the recorded opinions of the Britiſh Parliament ex- 
preſſed at the time, and by the opinions of the then Government 
and Miniſters, all of which you will preſently ſee, prove the con- 
trary, but why did he not refer alſo to the opinions of the Iriſh 
Parliament and Iriſh Minifters, whoſe concern it more immediate! 
was, and whoſe declarations were explicit? Are we to — 
they eſcaped his notice, and that he entirely forgot that Country 
which demanded redreſs for its Conſtitution, beſt knew how to 
deem the adjuſtment of it, final and complete? or that he knew he 
would find at eyery ſtep a direct refutation of his aſſertions: 
Before I examine theſe opinions, it will be neceſſary that I 
ſhould ſtate the origin of that ſettlement, in order that the whole 
may be perfectly underſtood. WI 
ireland had for a long ſeries of time,” to uſe Mr. _ 
f wor 


| © ſentially depend; but that the kingdom of Ireland is a diſtinek 
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words, * felt the narrow policy of Great Britain, who, influenced 
* by views of trade and eommercial advantage, and tainted and 
« perverted with ſelfiſh motives, had treated her with partiality and 
neglect, and never looked upon her growth and proſperity as the 
growth and proſperity of the Empire at large.” It is unneceſſary 
to dwell on the circumſtances of the times, or any other cauſe, 
which enabled Ireland at laſt to ſpeak out with effect, but the fact 
is, that in 1782, her grievances reached the Throne, and on the 
th of April, in that year, Mr. Fox delivered a Meſſage to the 
Britiſh Commons, fromhis Majeſty, « That his Majeſty, being con- 
© cerned to find that diſcontents and jealouſies are prevailing amon 
his loyal ſubjects in Ireland, upon matters of great weight ww, 
importance, he earneſtly recommends to this Houſe to take the 
fame into conſideration, in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment as 
may give mutual ſatisfaction to both Kingdoms.“ The Iriſh Par- 
liament at this time ſtood adjourned to the 16th of April, on which 
day ſimilar Meſſages were delivered to both Houſes here, each of 
whom inſtantly voted an Addreſs to his Majeſty, both correſponding 
exactly in ſubſtance, I will therefore detail only the one preſented 
by the Commons. | 5 
It went to aſſure his Majeſty of our unſhaken attachment to 

© his Majeſty's perſon and government, and of our lively ſenſe of 
© his paternal care, in thus taking the lead to adminiſter content 
to his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland; That, thus encouraged by 
his royal interpoſition, we ſhall beg leave, with all duty and af- 
© feftion, to lay before his Majeſty the cauſes of our diſcontents 
and jealouſies ; to aſſure his Majeſty that his ſubjects of Ireland 
* are a free people; that the Crown of Ireland is an Imperial 
* Crown, inſeparably annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on 
* which connexion the intereſts and happineſs of both nations eſ- 


Kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, the ſole Legiflature 
thereof; that there is no body of men competent to make laws 
* to bind this 'nation, except the King, Lords and Commons. of 
* Ireland, nor any other Parliament which hath any authority or 
© power, of any ſort. whatſoever, in this country, fave only the 
Parliament of Ireland; to aſſure his Majeſty that we humbly 
© conceive, that in this right the very eſſence of our liberties - 
* exiſt; a right which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, 
do claim as their birthright, and which we cannot yield but with 
our lives.“ Are theſe words—empty ſounds without meaning 
as the noble Lord inſinuates? Did we involve our lives and for- 
tunes without meaning? Did we claim our birth- right without 
meaning? The Addreſs goes on, To aſſure his Majeſty that we 
have ſeen, with concern, certain claims advanced by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, in an Act, entitled an Act, for the better ſe- 
4 curing the Dependency of Ireland; an Act containing matter 
entirely irreconcileable to the fundamental rights of this nation: 
that we conceive this AR, and the claims it advances, * 
| | | the 
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© the great and principal cauſe of the diſcontents and jealouſtes 


in this Kingdom.“ Now, Sir, what was this Act of Dependency, 
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but in its eſſence, in its practical effects, the very Union which 
is now recommended, nay, this Union is ſtill worſe, for while 
Ireland retains a Parliament, ſhe has the means of redreſs; but 
the, meaſure propoſed by the noble Lord goes expreſsly to take 
away for ever thoſe means. The Addreſs proceeds, To aſſure 
his Majeſty, that his Majeſty's Commons of Ireland do moſt 
ſincerely wiſh, that all Bills which become law in Ireland, ſhould 
receive the approbation of his Majeſty, under the Seal of Great 
Britain; but that yet we do conſider the practice of ſuppreſſing 
our Bills in the Council of Ireland, or altering the * any 
where, to be another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy ;—To 
aſſure his Majeſty, that an AR, intitled an Act for the better 
accommodation of his Majeſty's forces, being unlimited in du- 
ration, and defective in other inſtances, but paſſed in that ſhape 
from the particular circumſtances of the times, is another juſt 
cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy in this kingdom. That we 
have ſubmitted theſe, the priniepal cauſes of the preſent diſ- 
content and jealouſy of Ireland, and remain in humble expecta- 
tion of redreſs, that we have the greateſt reliance on his Ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom, the moſt ſanguine expectations from his virtuous 
choice of a Chief Governor, and great confidence in the wiſe, 
auſpicious, and conſtitutional councils, which we ſee with fatis- 
faction his Majeſty has adopted: That we have moreover a 
high ſenſe and veneration for the Britiſh eharacter, and do 
therefore conceive, that the proceedings of this country, founded 
as they were in right, and tempered by duty, muſt have excited 
the approbation and eſteem, inſtead of wounding the pride, of 
the Britiſh nation ; and we beg leave to afſure his Majeſty, that 
© we are the more confirmed in this hope, in as much as the peo- 
ple of this Kingdom have never expreſſed a defire to ſhare the 
© freedom of England, without declaring a determination to ſhare 

© her fate likewiſe, ſtanding and falling with the Britiſh nation.“ 
* You will obſcrve in this Addreſs that four objects, and four 
only, are rome out as the grievances, the removal of which is 
deſired, and that they are all confitutional—Britain's claim to bind 
Ireland—the Appellant Juriſdiction—Poyning's Law—and the 
Perpetuity of the Mutiny Bill. In truth, we, who were in Par- 
liament at the time, know that as the freedom of trade was de- 
manded, and acceded to in 1780, and a free intercourſe with the 
colonies confirmed, what remained for commercial regulation, or 

even for attainment, was not then in contemplation. | | 
This addreſs from the Iriſh Commons, together with a fimilar 
one from the Iriſh Lords, was laid before both Houſes in Great 
Britain, who had not proceeded on his Majeſty's Meſſage, waiting 
I ſuppoſe to know the ſenſe of the Iriſh Parliament—and they 
came to a reſolution on the 17th of May, which I ſhall mention 
preſently, and which was laid before the Iriſh Parliament, on the 
\ 27th 


1 


of the ſame month, by the Duke of Portland's order, when 
ke made the following ſpeech from the Throne: — a | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


lt gives me the utmoſt ſatisfaction that the firſt time T have oc- 
caſion to addreſs you, I find myſelf enabled by the magnani- 
mity of the King, and the wiſdom of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, to aſſure you that immediate attention has been paid to 
your repreſentations, and that the Britiſh Legiſlature, have con- 
curred in a reſolution to remove the cauſes of your diſcontents 
and jealouſies, and are united in a defire to ti every wiſh ex- 
_— in your late addreſſes to the Throne. 
By the papers | meaning the reſolutions of the Britiſh Houſes] 
which in obedience to his Majeſty's commands I have ditected to 
be laid before you—you will receive the molt convincing teſti- 
mony of the cordial reception which your repreſentations have 
met with from the e e of Great Britain. But his Ma- 
jeſty, whoſe firſt and moſt anxious wiſh is to exerciſe his royal 
prerogative in ſuch a manner as may be moſt conducive to the 
welfare of all his faithful ſubjects, has further given it to me in 
command, to aſſure you of his gracious diſpoſition to give his 
royal aſſent to acts to prevent the ſuppreſſion of bills in the Privy 
Council of this Kingdom, and the alteration of them any where, 
and to limit the duration of the act for the better regulation and 
accommodation of his Majeſty's Forces in this kingdom, to the 
term. of two years. | 
* Theſe benevolent intentions of his Majeſty, and the willingneſs 
of his Parliament of Great Britain, to ſecond his gracious pur- 
poſes, are unaccompanied by any ſtipulation or condition what- 
ever; the good faith, the generofity, the honor of this nation 
afford them the ſureſt pledge of a correſponding diſpoſition on 
your part, to promote and perpetuate the harmony, the ſtability, 
and the glory of the empire. On my own part 1 entertain not 
the leaſt doubt but that the ſame ſpirit which urged you to ſhare 
the freedom of Great Britain, will confirm you in your determt 
* nation to ſhare her fate alſo, ſtanding or falling with the Britiſh 
nation.“ a 7 1 ? 
An Addreſs was returned next day by the Commons, in which 
they ſay, * That we feel moſt ſenſibly the attention which our re- 
_ © preſentations have received from the magnanimity of your Ma- 
« jeſty, and the wiſdom of the Parliament of Great Britain. 
Me aſſure your Majeſty, that we conceive the reſolution for 
an unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 6th of George the 
* firſt, to be a meaſure of conſummate wiſdom and juſtice, ſuitable 
* to the dignity and eminence of both nations, exalting the charac- 
© ter of both, and furniſhing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity.' 
We aſſure your Majeſty, that we are ſenſibly affected by your 
* virtuous determination to accede to the wiſhes of your faithful 
1 people, and to exerciſe your royal prerogative in a manner moſt 
. e | * conducive 
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* conducive to their welfare, and accordingly we-ſhall immediately 
prepare bills to carry into execution the defires of your. Majeſty's 
people, and your own berievolent purpoſes. «ag 
* Gratified in thoſe particulars we do aſſure your Majeſty, that 
no conſtitutional queſtion betaucen the tæuo nations will any longer exif 
which can interrupt their harmony; and that Great Britain, as ſhe. 
* has approved of our firmneſs, fo ſhe may rely on our affection. 
* We remember, and do repeat, our determination to ſtand, 
and fall, with the Britiſh nation. | | | | 
* We perceive with'pleaſure the magnanimity of your Majeſty, 
diſclaim the little policy of making a bargain with your people, 
and feeling with pride the confidence your Majeſty repoſes in the 
good faith, generoſity and honor of the Iriſh nation, we anſwer 
with all humility, that your Majeſty entertains a juſt ſenſe of our 
character. Common intereſt, * perpetual connection, the recent 
conduct of Great Britain, a native affection to the Britiſh name 
and nation, together with the conſtitution which. we have reco- 
vered, and the high reputation we poſſeſs, muſt ever decide the 
wiſhgs as well as the intereſt of Ireland, to perpetuate. the harmony, 
* Rability, and glory of the Empire.” $45 07 ag; 

This addreſs received a flight oppoſition, and very fortunately, 
becauſe a diviſion took place, which ſhews not only the decided 
ſenie of the Iriſh Commons, but that the Houſe which, expreſſed 
that ſenſe was uncommonly full. — The ayes were 211—the noes 
none, there being only the tellers. ' ee | 

On the ſame day the Commons alſo addreſſed the Lord Lieute- 
nant, and among other things they ſaid, + We cannot but rejoice 
that the name of Portland, ſo intimately connected with the great 
* zra_ of Britifh liberty will be handed down to the lateſt poſterity 
© inſeparably blended with tbe full and perfect eftabliſbment of the 
* conftitution. of Ireland.” Au Boe | | 77 

L ſhould here obſerve, that his Majeſty's anſwer to their firſt, ad- 
| dreſs of April, which had arrived during the receſs, was not pre- 

FT Ac until the next day, being the 28th, and is in ſubſtance as 
follows: Tha FI W774 

It gives his Majeſty the higheſt ſatisfaction to obſerve, that in 
their opinion, in which his Majeſty perfectly concurs, the con/ei- 
5 . connexion between Great Britain and Ireland is effential to the 
intereſta and happineſs of both nations, and that it is the determina- 
tion of his people of Ireland, to ſhare the fate of, and to ſtand . 
« and fall with, the Britiſh nation. : PREY 

+. His Majeſty conceives that e cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the accompliſhment of his earneſt deſire to remove all 
cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy ; with that view his Majeſty 
has recommended this weighty and important ſubject to the con - 
© Gderation of his parliaments of both kingdoms, truſting that their 
united wiſdom will ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as may terminate in a 
* -fnal adjuſiment to their mutual fatisfaftion. With the ſame. view 
© his Majeſty intends. forthwith to communicate. to the Lords and 
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Commons of Great Britain the addreſſes of the Lords and Com- 
mons of Ireland.” % | $ 3 
His anſwer to the latter addreſs of the 27th of May, did not ar- 
rive until the 13th of June: in it he ſays, He has received with 
the moſt fincere ſatisfaction the dutiful and loyal Addreſs of his 
©* Houſe of Commons of Ireland—his Majeſty aſſures his faithful 
Commons, of his affectionate acceptance of their grateful ac- + 
+ knowledgments for the attention which his Majeſty and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain have ſhewn to their repreſentations, and 
© which they ſo juſtly conſider as furniſhing 4 perpetual pledge of 
mutual amity. | | N | | N 

The declarations of the Houſe of Commons, that no conflitutional 
+ queſtion Beteveen the two nations will any longer ex iſt that can interrupt 
their harmony, and that Great Britain may rely on their affections, 
are very pleaſing to his Majeſty. _ | 8 
His Majeſty is fully convinced, by their profeſſions of entire 
ſatisfaction and dutiful attachment, that his Majeſty always en- 
© tertained a juſt ſenſe of their character. The zeal which.they have 
begun to perpetuate the harmony, and their determinations to uphald 
the glory, of the Empire, juſtify his Majeſty as on his part 
given the moſt unequivocal proofs of his roy as Yeh in the 
# 1 and good faith of the Iriſh nation. | 
You will keep in mind that in this Anſwer, his Majeſty omits . 

any expreſſion recommending final adjuſtment, which he mentioned 
in his rſt Meſſage, and repeated in his anſwer to the firſt Addreſs, 
becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to call it to your recollef&tion. _ 
After this the ſeſſion drew to a cloſe, and. ĩt was in thoſe days the 
cuſtom to addreſs the Lord Lieutenant, previous to the prorogation, 
as a compliment, and as a review of the material objects of the 
ſeſſion; accordingly, the Commons, in their addreſs to the Duke 
of Portland, on the 23d of July, ſay: 7 
At the cloſe of this ſeſſion we ſhall have ſeen under your 
© Grace's adminiſtration, the Judges rendered independent of the 
Crown; the law for the ot of mutiny and deſertion, 
© abridged in duration, and fo altered as to become a vindication 
© of the cunſtitution ; the juriſdiction of the hereditary judges of 
the land reſtored; the vicious mode of paſſing laws, which was 
© heretofore exerciſed in this country, reformed; and the ſole and 
© exdlufive right of legiſlation external as well as internal, in the 
© Iriſh Partament, firmly aſſerted on the part of Ireland, and un- 
© equiyocally acknowledged on the part of Great Britain. We 
Mall have ſeen this great national arrangement eftabliſhed on a baſis 
© which ſceures tbe tranquillity of Ireland, and unites the affeftions as 
© well as.intere/ts of both kingdoms.” When we conſider how on 
© we had been labouring for thoſe great and important objects, and 
that they have been accompli/bed in the ſhort period of your 
_ ©, Grace's adminiſtration, we ſhould be wanting, in juſtice co your 
Grace, if we did not acknowledge your virtue... 
Ap. Vox. II. 17900 bd | 
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the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech with which he concluded the fef. 
ion, ſopn followed, and his Grace's, words deſerve to be moſt par- 
a attended to, for language more emphatic could not be 


Many and great national objects muſt preſent themſelves to 
vyour conſideration during the receſs from parliamentary buſineſs, 
but what I would moſt earneſtly upon you, as that on which 
+ your domeſtic peace and happine: 8, and the profperity of the em- 

pite at this moment moſt immediately depend, is to cultivate and 
« diffuſe thoſe ſentiments of affection and confidence which are now 


1 happily reſtared between the two kingdoms. Conzines the people 


in your ſeveral diſtrictt, as you are yourſebves convinced, ** oy 
can A jealonſies ard diſcontents is fenally removed, that 

— 3 their 7 faith to each The „and that err 
6 beſt ſecurity will be an inviolable adherence to that compact, that the 
« implicit reliance which-Great Britain has repoſed on the honor, 
© generoſity, and candor of Tretand, engages your national cha- 
+ rafter to a return of ſentiments equally li and enlarged, con- 
© vince them that the tay kingdoms are now one, indifſolubly connecteu 
© in unity of conſtituton, and unity of intere/ts, that, the danger and 
© ſecurity, the proſperity and-calamity of the one, muſt equally af- 
© fet the other, and they ſtand and fall together.” ! 

I have omitted wo ſtate in its proper place as to time, that on a 
difference of opinion happening. as ta the ſufficiency of the repeal of 


6 Geo. I. to fecure the mdependance of the Iriftt Parliament, Mr. 
Flood moved for leave to bring in heads of a bill to declare the 


fole and exclüſive right of the Iriſh Parliament to make laws in all 
eaſes whatever internal and external for the kingdom of Ireland, 
which was retuſed, and a reſolution was moved, that leave was re- 
fuſed to bring in ſaid heads of a bilh, becauſe the fole, ſeparate and 
excluſive, right af tegiſlation in the Iriſh Parliament in all caſes, 


whether internab or externalʒ had beeen already aſſerted by Ireland, 


and fully, nally, and irrevocably acknowledged by the Britiſh Par- 
kament. The word finally was objected to, and a motion made 
to expunge it, but on the queſtion. beimꝑ put, it was retfined with- 
out a divifton, and the refojution agreed to. 555 

But I will now give you a ſtronger record than any I have pro- 
duced, to prove not only the ſenſe of the nation as to the f c- 


_ compliſhmenr, but as to the ineſtimable value of the ſeitlement. 
On e zoth of May, being the ſecond day after our addreſs de- 


claring our entire fatisfaction, and that no conſtitutional queſtion 
could ever after exiſt between the two kingdoms to interrupt their 


2 harmony, an addreſs was agreed to. by both houſes, * to repreſent to 


his Majeſty, that they were ſo impreſſed with ſentiments of grati- 


- tude to Divine Providence, for the many bleſſings beſtowed of late 
on this kingdom, and particularly for that union, Harmony, and coruial 
© aftetion wohith now happily ſub/ifts betwnicen his two kingdoms,” whoſe 

« :mterefts are inſeparebly tbr fans, and for the great and ſignal ſue- 
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© ceſs of his Majeſty's arms in the Eaſt and-Weſt Indies; — that they 
had the moſt fincfre and ardent diſpoſition to expreſs their un- 
« feigned thanks to Almighty God, for theſe mercies to both king- * 
+ doms,./and that whenever his Majeſty: ſhall pleaſe to appoint a 
day of public thankſgiving, there will not, as they concelve, be 
any one perſon throughout the nation, who will not moſt cordi- 
ally and ſincerely join in the religious obſervation therereof?? 
Thus dich the nation call on Almighty God to receive their ſo- 
lemn thanks for his bleſſings to both kingdoms, in the accompliſſi- 
ment of this final adjuſtment, and yet this is the ſettlement Mr. 
Pitt has the hardinef to tell you, is not-finnl, and this is the con- 
ſtitution he wants to delude, to threaten, or to force you, into a 
miſerable and abje& ſurrender of.—Caa he, can you, can any of 
us who offered our thankſgivings on that day, and invoked the 
Almighty Diſpenſer of the Pte of Nations to receive the overflow - 
ing effuſions of a kingdom's-gratitude, think fo lightly of what we 
then acknowledged ſo ſacred, as wantonly aud ſooliſnily to change 
thoſe ſolemn ſeatiments,- and demoliſh the object of a nation's 
prayer, and of a nation's thanks, for the ſpeculative theory or idle 
declamation of any Minifter, however great his taleats, his inte- 
grity, or his power. Cares Oh 
It would be needleſs to recur to the ſeveral arguments, or rather 
*gſſertions, uſed by Mr. Pitt, reſpecting the point of final adjuſt- 
ment—all who hear me I am ſure muſt be of opinion with me, 
that never was there yet a great ſ ron made by a great man, which 
contained ſo little matter; and if any thing could make me believe 
that the noble Lord poſſeſſes leſʒ good ſenſe and political talents 
than I am diſpoſed to aſcribe to him, it is the pains which he has 
taken to diſſeminate in this country ſuch a paltry production. ; 
ſee the gentlemen are taking dowa my words,—let them do fol 
will repeat them a paltry production paltry, not in regard to 
the. gentleman that made it, who is certainly entitled to the higheſt 
reſpect, but paltry in regard to argument, for it is the mereſt tiſ- 
ſue of general aſſertion without proof, high flowing language 
A oo meaning, and aſſumptions without argument, that I ever 
We will now go to the. proceedings in Great Britain; I have 
mentioned that his Majeſty ſent a meſſage to the Britiſh Houſes, on 
the gth April, which they did not then take into conſideration, —' 
The Lord Lieutenant's meſſage which was ſimilar to his Majeſty' 
aud the Iriſh addreſſes of 17th April to the King, were delivered 
by his Majeſty's order to both the Britiſh Houſes on the tſt May, 
and they were taken into conſideration by them on the 47th. —__, 
In the Lords a bill was introduced to. repeal 6 of Geo. 1. and 
a reſolution entered into * that it is indiſpenſable to the intereſts 
* and happineſs of both kingdoms, that the connexion between 
* them ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent on a folid and per+ 
* manent footing, and that an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
$ Majeſty, that he will de * to take ſuch meaſures as in hi 
eee 8 
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U royal wiſdom he ſhall ſeem to think moſt conducive to that im- 


- 


portant end.“ d N b 
On the ſame day the Commons, in a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, came to two reſolutions; one, that 6 Geo. 1. ought to be 
repealed ; and the other, that it is indiſpenſable to the intereſts and 
© happineſs of both kingdoms, that the connexion between them 
| © ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent, on a ſolid and perma- 
5 nent baſis,“ to both of which the Houſe agreed nem. con. Leave 
was accordingly given for the bill, and an addreſs voted to the king, 
containing the ſubſtance of the latter reſolution, that he be gra- 
_ ciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as his Majeſty in his royal 
wiſdom ſhall think moſt conducive to the eſtabliſhing, by mutual 
conſent, the connexion between this kingdom and Ireland upon a 
ſolid and permanent baſis.” This is the reſolution that Mr. Pitt re- 
lies on, to ſhew that the Britiſh Legiſlature had ſome furtber mea- 
ſures of conſtitution in contemplation, than thofe contained in the 
Iriſh addreſſes, and I will in candour ſuppoſe that he has been led 
into this erroneous inference by his miſtaking, and of courſe miſ- 
ſtating the date of it. KP | 
It is remarkable that although preſſed to it, he would not let it 
be read from the journals, but boldly maintained that it would ap- 
pear from them that a further agreement between the two king- 
doms, than the ſettlement of that ſeſſion, is there ſtated, in the opi- 
nion of the adminiſtration of the day, to be abſolutely neceffary.— 
Under this miſtaken impreſſion he aſſerts that after the bill to re- 
peal the 6 Geo. 1.. was paſſed, an addreſs was' moved and carried 
( praying his Majeſty to take ſuch ſurther meaſures, &c. meaning 
the foregoing addreſs) whereas the journals would have ſhewn 
that this addreſs was voted not only z fore the bill paſſed, but before 
it was even preſented, and that no one meaſure of the adjuſtment 
had been at the time taken, but that this reſolution ging addreſs 
were, on the part of the Commons, the commencement of it.— 
The addreſs was on the 17th May. The bill was not preſented” till 
the 11th of June, and did not paſs till the 14th. Had this addreſs 
been propoſed, as he miſtates, after the bill had paſſed, that is, 
after the Iriſh Parliament had ſtated their perfect content by de- 
claring “ that no conſtitutional queſtion cult ever after exiſt be- 
tween the two kingdoms to interrupt their harmony,” he might 
poſſibly have had ſome reaſon to ſay, the mover of that addreſs had 
Further conſtitutional meaſures to propoſe, than thoſe which in- 
duced that declaration. Tt is under the miſtake of date that Mr. 
Pitt introduces into the reſolution the word fu#ther, where there is 
no ſuch word in it. Ne be inns 4 "i pants oh. vega 
But not only the language of the Miniſters of the time, but 
every circumſtance of the proceedings ſhe that further conſtitu- 
tional meaſures were not in cotitemplation.. Lord Shelburne in 
introducing the addreſs to the Lords, after urging the expedience 
of repealing 6 Geo. 1. in which the two ſubjects of the Britiſh 
claim to bind -Ireland, and the judicial appeal, were _ 
t | | . 


| 


[13 ] | 
ſays, “ This repeal avas all he meant to propoſe as matter of parliamen« 
0 GIN oh at there were other e hte pon power, 
the alteration of Poyning's act, and of the perpetual mutiny bill, 
* in which it would be wiſe to comply with the wiſhes of Ireland.” 
This addreſs therefore, in common ſenſe, maſt have bad thoſe 
points in view; and as to them, it meant to convey to his Majeſty 
the approbation of the Houſe to his exerciſe of his rb 
| aſſenting to ſuch bills, as Ireland ſhould tranſmit for the purpoſe. ' 
Is the Commons, on the ſame day, Mr. Fox, after ſtating the - 
various demands and grievances of Ireland, premiſed his motion 
on the reſolution, by obſerving that 4 the committee muſt ſee har 
© | there were only one or two points in which the interference of the Bri- 
% tiſb Parliament was neceſſary, the repeal of 6 Geo. 1. and the reſ- 
« toration of the appellant juriſdiction to Ireland; the other points 
lay before the Parliament and the. King, and no doubt he would, 
as one of the ſervants of the Crown, adviſe his Majeſty to ſatisfy 
« the other demands of his Iriſh ſubjects,“ and to ſanction this 
advice the reſolution was evidently pointed; but admit Mr. Fox 
might have had further objects in view, and thoſe even of a confti- 
tutional concern, from the fear which he expreſſed, that Ireland 
might think of freſh grievances, we ſhall ſee that fear completely 
removed, when we recollect that this reſolution was agreed to on 
the 16th of May, ten days before it was communicated to the Triſh 
Parliament, in order to make the liberal intentions of Britain 
known,—that the Iriſh addreſs of the 28th May was founded on 
this very reſolution, to which it is an anſwer, and that Ireland 
therein declares her perfect ſatisfaction, and that the adjuſtment is 
nal, by aſſuring his Majeſty that no conſtitutional queſtion can 
ever hereafter exiſt between the kingdoms to interrupt their har- 
monv.“ D N 4 ö Co - * ' 
710 There would have been a great abſurdity in that reſolution be- 
ing laid before the Iriſh Parliament, if it meant future arrangement 
not alluded to in it or explained, when the object declared by his 
Majeſty was an immediate and final ſettlement—at all events Ireland 
did not conſider it to reſpect future arrangement, or if ſhe did, ſhe 
on ir a complete anſwer in ſaying, every objeòt was accom- 
pliſhed. N | 
We ſee then, that whatever fear the Miniſter entertained on this 
head, if any—was effectually done away by this anſwer to his reſo- 
. lution ; for though he continued in office, and the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment continued fitting ſome months after, he did not renew the 
ſubje& or bring forward any meaſure grounded on it, nor aid Mr. 
Pitt when he became Miniſter, the commercial propoſitions only 
excepted. The fact ſeems to be, that the reſolution in reſpect to 
future meaſires had commerce. only in ⁊ ic; Mr. Pitt ſays fo, Lord 
Liverpool relies on it, and although Mr. Fox in the reply, which 
the noble Lord has read, ſays it was to extend to political objects 
only, yet he. explains them to be what are really commercial, by 
ſaying, that they alluded to, and were to comprehend the Hoke 
V | __ "tyſtem 
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yſtem of the rr of the empire, and as ſuch Mr. Pitt and 
8 Lord Liverpool relied on it, as a ground of the neceſſity of the 
| commercial ſyſtem of-1485. ' R e e onde 
Mr. Pitt ſad, * the meaning of the reſolution moved in 1782 by 
% the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, was too ſtubborn and ob- 
<« Uuous to be explained away, or denied.“ And Lord Liverpool's. 
(then Mr. Jenkinſon) words are very ſtrong. “ The noble Lord 
„0 had denied that any proof had been of there being any neceſſity 
4 of coniing to a ſyſtem of commercial arraugement with Tela 
&« and had contended no ſuch neceſſity had exiſted. In anſwer to 
« this, he ſhould think it fufficient to refer the noble Lord to the 
« ſtate of the two countries, as an ample proof of the neceſſity, 
% had he no better proof to advert to; but he was furniſhed with 
« the beſt authority, the authority of that Houſe. And here he 
4 ſaid. he muſt again refer to the reſolution of May 17th 1782, 
herein it was declared, That it was indiſpenſable t6 the in- 
4 tereſt and happineſs of both kingdoms that the connexion be- 
« tween them ſhoùld be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent, upon a 
& ſolid and permanent footing,” he was aware that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman oppoſite to him had aſſerted that the Reſolution had 
“ no reference to a commercial arrangement, and that it re- 
« lated merely to a political one. He never, he declared, attended 
% to hear what was faid in another place, but he had read in a 
«© newſpaper that a great authority who had fat in the Cabinet 
„hen that Reſolution had been moved, had declared it did 
mean a commercial arrangement. For his part, he could not 
think it poſſible for thoſe who framed the Reſolution to have 
4 had any arrangement in their contemplation but a commercial 
„ one, and if it did not mean that, he wiſhed the authors of it. 
„ would have been ſo good as to have declared what it did 
„ mean.“ | | 
After reading the addreſs of the Iriſh Parliament of May 28, 
which I have ſtated to you, it could hardly be believed that Mr. 
Pitt could aſſert, That with reſpect to that part of the King's 
Meſſage which related to the propriety of adopting ſome meaſures, 
for a final adjuſtment between the two countries, the Iriſh Com- 
mons were wholly filent,” —yer he he has done it roundly, and 
without referve in the very words I mention. Is the declaration 
in that addreſs, that no future conſtitutional queſtion could exiſt, _ 
mere filence? How? Has their language to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the full and Vene eſtabliſhment of their conſtitution, 
no mraning? What ſophiſtry of argument, what caſuiſtry of ; 
language can draw a diſtinftion between the expreſſions that 
no future queſtion can exiſt, and that the matter is finally ad- 
juſted ; between the words final, and no longer exiſting If it puts 
an end to all future queſtions, it mutt be.final, becauſe what puts 
an end, is final—but the whole amount. of his reaſoning is, that 
what puis an end to any thipg, is not final. It is a powerful Neu ; 
n | | Tony 
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how little argument he has to ſtand on, when he reſorts to ſuch u 
wretched play upon words, on a ſubject of ſuch magnitude. 
I would diſmiis it without further obſervation, but that there is 
one part of that arrangement, and a moſt material one as to con- 
nexion, which he has flurred over without obſer vation; I mean 
the modification which was then made of Poyning's law. It will 
not only fully diſprove his aſſertion, that nothing was then done 
by Ireland towards eftabliſhing a connexion, but it will ' ſhew far- 
ther the baſis on which it was then conſtituted and firmly: placed. 
The act making this modification, which regulates the manner 
of paſſing bills in Parhament, received very uncommon ſolemaity 
in its progreſs. It was moved for 3ſt of May, three days after 
the ad and ſo eſſential was it deemed, that it was preſented as 
a bill, not as heads in the accuſtomed manner, and it was ſent to 
the Lords prior to its going to Council, and was carried to the 
Lord Lieutenant by a joint Committee of both Houſes; It enacts, 
that no Bill ſhall ay into a Law in Ireland, unleſs it be returned 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, Thus not- leaving the 
connexion a bare junction of two kingdoms under one Sovereign, 
but ſecuring the. continuance of that connexion, by making-the 
Britiſh Miniſter anfwerable to the Britifh- nation, if any Law ſhould 
receive the Royal aſſent in Ireland, whieh could in any way injure 
| the empire, be incompatible with its imperial intereſts, or tend to 
ſeparate Ireland from it. I did at the time ſay, and do now re- 
peat, tha: the arrangement would have been imperfe#t, without 
this ſecurity attending what the Britiſh Minifter weakly calls a 
. Demolition of ſyſtem, and what we call a glorious Eſtabliſhment 
of the Cooſtitution, confirming the freedom and independence of 
the Triſh Parliament. ; ee 
I do not heſitate to ſay, that in thus rendering the Great Seal 


of Britain neceflary to the paſſing an Triſh Law, if we creatatl a 


theoretic difference in the Conſtitutions of the two 'kingdoms, 
which renders ours inferior, it is one not injurious to us, but ne. 
ecffary from our ſitunation in the empire, and one with which. we. 
are content, and which ſecures Union and Connexion on a firm 
and laſting baſis. th ry 1 2 | ann 
I thierefore agree that the power of the Britiffi Parliament extends, 
as Mr. Dundas has Rated, to the controul of the third eſtate of the 
Lriſn Parliament ; but it is a controul on the King's naked power 
of aſſent only —and this very controul, I ſay, gives to Britain an 
offectual pledge to retain in her own hands, that it never ſnall be 
in our power by any act of ours to weaken or im ir the con- 
nexion. On the other hand, we are not without a ſecurity on our 
part, thr, by the confirmation of our independence, Britiſh law 
cannot bind us; and, therefore, the Union cannot be altered, 
| knpaired, of ſevered, (putting force and convulſion out of [the 
caſe) except by our babe the meaſure by a law of our own. 
Britain cannot throw us off, An act of the Britiſh Parlia- 


— 


me, that a better 


\ 


_ | 
ment is inadequate to it. As an inſtance, no law of her's could, re- 
peal our Annexation Act of Henry VIII. 
I I wanted authority for the ſtatement I have given, Lord 
Auckland, in moving for the repeal of the th Geo. I. confirms 


. what I ſay, in very explicit language: As no Iriſh bill can paſs 


„ into law, without the previous conſent - af the King in bis 
Council of England; ſo there was no danger that the indepen- 
c dence of the legiſlature of Ireland could be made uſe of to make 
« Jaws injurious to the ſiſter kingdom; the Engliſh Council 
„ being reſponſible for every advice they gave their ſovereign, 
« and England would have nothing to from the enereaſed 
& power of the Iriſh Parliament, as the conſent of the King 
« would be ſtill neceſſary to ſanctify all their acts. Thus, then, 
our modification of Poyning's Law gives England a ſecurity that we 
cannot diſſolve or impair the connexion by any act of our ſepa- 
rate legiſlature, while the independence of that ſeparate legiſlature 
ives us a ſecurity that Great Britain cannot by any law of her's de- 
y it; we are by.theſe two meaſures of that day, confirmed in what 
was, and ever muſt be our deareſt intereſt, in being an unalienable 
and inſeparable part of the Britiſh empire, not joined together as 
ſome have fooliſhly aſſerted, by the nonſenſe of a fœderal union; not 
in Mr. Pitt's unmeaning language, by a connexion which hangs on a 
thread, expoſed to all the attacks of party, and all the effects of acci- 

dent; for he and his party have attacked it with ſuch weight of abuſe, 
ſuch a complication of inſulting threats, ſuch an ill-· judged bom- 
baſtic expoſure of gur ſuppoſed » weakneſſes to our enemies, and 
ſuch an unjuſtifiable attempt to conſolidate to his aid every acci- 
dent of the circumſtances attending both our internal and external 
Gtuation, that our not being convulſed by theſe very attempts, is a 


ſolid refutation of his aſſertion, and we may plume -ourſelves the 


more on its ſtability, in as much as it is not in the range of human 
invention to ſuppoſe a more powerful attack of party, or a more 
artful application of all the accidental circumſtances which the 
reſent criſis has unfortunately brought to bear together at the. 
Law pericd.—No, Sir, we are, and we are happy to be a domi- 
nion of the Crown of England; a conſtituent and inſeparable part 
of the empire, under the fame ſovereign ; and the acts of the ex- 
ecutive, with regard to our legiſlation, are the acts of the King of 
Great Britain as well as of Ireland in his Britiſh Council; un- 
fortunate would it be for us if Ireland was held by a connexion. 
as of the perſon of the King only, and a cry of hear! hear! 
from the treaſury· bench] —I am glad the noble Lord approves of 
what I ſay; Lam glad he thus ſhews himſelf to be of opinion with 
baſis already exiſts for a connexion between the 

two countries, than that which Mr. Pitt and the noble Lord would 
fain impoſe on us. ett N e 'B 

Here, then, we ſee a new and incontrovertible ground whereon 
not only to aſſert that the adjuſtment was final as to the Iriſm con- 
N 6 | | 3 ſtitution, 
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itution, but that it even fulfilled the conſtruction given by N 8 


Pitt, to the ceſolution of 1782, however contrary to what he gave 
it in 1785. It alſo fulfilled his Majefty's gracious recommendations 


at the time, and in looking hack to them, we ſhall find another proof 


of every ohject of conſtitution or conſtitutional connexion being 
then conſidered as finally adjuſted ; for it is obſervable that the 
King, in his 1 propoſes the conſideration of Iriſh griev- 
ances in order expreſsly to obtain a Final Adjuſtment, he uſes the 
fame words Final Adjuſtment in his meſſage by the Duke of Port- 


Jand, ſtating his own and the Britiſh. Parliament's intentions ;\,but 


as ſoon as the Iriſh Pat liament on hearing theſe intentions declared 
on-the 27th of May their ſatisfaction, and that an end would be 
put thereby to all conſtitutional queſtions, he drops the ex preſſion 
of Final Aljuſtment ever after, and in his anſwer on the 13th of 
June he declares his pleaſure in receiving this declaration, com- 
je" ru them dor conſidering tho attention of . an 15 fur- 
wmihing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity, applands their zeal to per- 
petuate 1 AY the lors of the Britiſh empire, 2 
he mentions Final Adjuſtment no more. got 
Would his Miniſtzr have adviſed him to theſe expreſſions, if the 
. adjuſtment furniſhed no pledge; if it tended no way to perpetuate 
connection; in ſhort, if it only deſtroyed the connection, as Mr. 
Pitt ſays, by demoliſuing one ſyſtem, and not ſubſtituting another; 
or did they not adviſe him to this language, and omit che further 
mention of Final Adjuſtment ; becauſe they confidered the decla- 


ration of the Iriſh Parliament, and the modification” of Poyning's 
Law to have accompliſhed every object of conſtitutional adjuſt- 


ment, and conſtitutional connection? 


But I will give you further evidence of their ſentiments having 


been as I ſtate them in July 1782. The Lord Lieutenant's lan“ 
guage to the Parliament, in the ſpeech which I have read to you 
was, that they ſhould convince the people that every cauſe of paſt 


„ and diſcontent was finally removed (there his uſe of the 
if 


expreſſion finally is deciſive) ; that both countries had pledged 
their faith to each other, and that their beſt ſecurity would be an 
adherence to that compact, that the two kingtoms were now one, 
indiſſolubly connected in unity of coaſtitution, and unity of inte- 
reſts, that they ſtand and fall together. 2 

If the Britiſh Miniſter of that day had in view more than was 


done —if he thought the work incomplete as to his object, he 


would have followed up the meaſure to its completion. he would 
not have allowed the Duke of Portland to uſe language tending, to 
impoſe on, and not to conciſiate both kingdoms. He would not 
have added a dereliction of duty, a groſs and unworthy decejt not 


Would his Grace have ſubmitted to the mean office of ſtating a 


compact that was never made, a unity that was not formed that 
both kingdoms were indifſohubly one, when ”p very. meaſure, in 
Mr. Pitt's ideas, united the only bond that held the two kingdoms 

Ave. Vor. II. 1799. A AM Mr. 
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\.. Mr. Pitt could not have been ignorant of all theſe facts in 1583, 

however he may have forgot them in 1799g—and that he was not 
ignorant of them, but conſidered the work of 1782 as final and 
complete to its object of conſtitutional concerns, I may appeal to 
his own conduda the year following, when he was Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, and ſpoke to the ſußject on Mr. Grenville's mv: 
_ tion—and when, if the meaſures of 1782 were incomplete, if the 

reſolution of 1782- alluded to further objects of Conſtitution, he 

had had ſeveral months for conſideration, and it would have 
been his duty to have propoſed means to ſupply the defect, 
; Whereas he did not in that ſpeech complain of any deſect, nor talk 
of any Conſtitutional meaſures unfiniſhed as po of the ſyſtem of 
pat He became Miniſter the year after, and I may appeal more 
orcjbly to his conduct ever fince, full fifteen years, during all 
which time he has done nothing towards Coniſtitutton—nay not 
only done nothing, but even during the Commercial Propoſitions 
in 1785, not a word did he utter to imply that the ſettlement of 
1782 was not final as to Conſtitution,  _ (3x 

He muſt either then retra& his new doctrines of 1799, or plead 

ilty to a ſhameful and continued dereliction of his duty, in hav- 
ing ſuffered the empire to remain during fifteen years in a ſtate 
which, he now. repreſents as having all the while endangered its 
very exiſtence. The fact is, he was guilty of no dereliction, and 
JT am happy in any thing to be his advocate. The meaſures of 
2782, were all conſtitutional and final, notwithſtanding he has 
begun in 1799 to ſay otherwiſe. © „ 

Any one of the many proofs I have adduced, would be ſufficient 
to juſtify me in aſſerting, that the ſettlement of 1782, fo far as 
regarded con/?:tution and conſtitutional connexion, was 1 1 | 
moſt devoutly truſt it ever will remain ſo. I might reſt ſingly 
on the opinions of the Iriſh Parliament, repeated often throughout 9 
three months in various ways (which Mr. P. never ſtated), or the 
opinions of the Britiſh Parliament and Britiſh Miniſters, who con- 
ducted the meaſure, which he relied on with ſuch an aſſüming ſu- 
periority, or even on his own conduct at the time, or on his con- 
duct and language in 1785, or on his conduct and language ever 
ſince; but the whole concurrence of them forms ſuch a maſs of 
evidence, ſuch a chain of incontrovertible argument, that he muſt 
have more than common dullneſs, or a moſt perſevering obſtinacy, 
who can entertain a doubt upon the ſubject. E 

Further to expoſe the futility of his aſſertion, that nothing was 
done in 1782 towards connection, I might remind you of one 
other meaſure of connection attending that period, the act called 
Lord Yelverton's, which paſſed the ſame day with the one I have 

juſt Pau as to the Britiſh ſeal. Its preamble Rates a prinei - 
ple of connection for the future conduct of our legiſlature 
„% Whereas it is the earneſt and affectionate defire, as well as true 
« intereſt, of your Majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom, to pro- 
© mote, as far as in them hes, the navigation, trade, gr: | 


- 


\ : , / 
of . 
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« cial intereſts of Great Britain as well as Ireland—and wherezs 
* a fimilarity of laws, manners, and cuſtoms, mutt naturally con- 


& duce to ſtrengthen and perpetuate that affection and 1 9 5 
A 


* which do, and at all times ought to ſubſiſt between the peo 
of Great Britain and Ireland“ and the body of it proceeds on 


the ſame principle, by enacting, © That all ſach clauſes and provi- 


6. fions contained in any ſtatutes made in England or Great Britain, 
concerning commerce, ag import to impoſe equal reſtraints on 
* the ſubjects of both kingdoms, or to entitle them to equal bene- 
“fits or. as equally concern the ſeamen of both kingdoms, ſave fo 


% far as the ſame have been altered or repealed, ſhall be accepted, 


„ uſed, and executed in this kingdom, according to the preſent te- 
“ nor thereof reſpeAively,” thus enacting at one ſtroke every law 
of Britain reſpecting commerce, and making it the uniform law of 
the whole empire, if it equally affected the whole empire. _ 
Let us look back then for a moment to facts, and contraſt them 
with Mr. Pitt's afſertions. Ireland ſaid in 1782, No conflitutional 
„ queſtion can ever-after exiſt to interrupt the barn of the tao ting- 
„% doms. . Conflitution is finally ſettled,” Mr. Pitt ſays we are a filly 


nation -e did not underſtand the words we uſed, and there was 


no final ſettlement. _ | | | \ 

Ireland in 1582, placed a negative controul in Great Britain over 
her acts, in order to ſecure the connexion. Mr, Pitt ſays we are 
miſtaken, and did nothing, or it's of no avail. 

His Majefty applauds the Iriſh Parliament for their declaration, 
that the cor/iz/utional ronnexion between the two kingdoms is effential to 
their intereft and happineſs, Mr. Pitt ſays it is all a mockery—there 
is no conſtitutional connection. RFA 


% 


His Majeſty congratulates them on their declaration that e Con- | 


flitution can exit to interrupt harmony. Mr. Pitt ſays it is all un- 
founded, and every conſtitutional queſtion ſtill exiſts that can in- 
terrupt their harmony. | 


His Majeſty ſays he attention of the Britiſb Parliament to Ireland, | 
Furniſhed 9 pledge of amity ; the Iriſh Parliament faid the 
ſame; but-Mr. Pitt ſays it was no pledge, or it muſt be deſtrqyed, 
to introduce a wild theory of his own, not aſked or {ought for by 


either nation 


* 


The Iriſh Parliament ſaid, the conflitution which they received in 
1782, bound them to perpetuate the harmony, ftabilit and glory of the : 


empire. Mr. Pitt ſays he will annihilate that conſtitution, at the riſk 


even of that harmony, and without regard to the circumſtances gf 


the times, which may make the attempt peculiarly fatal, 


land, then Lord Lieutenant, that Hir conflitution is fully and perfectly 


e/tabliſhed. Mr. Pitt ſays it is all a falſehood we neither aug, 


_— have, nor can have a conſtitution of our own. 
 Siitutionof Ireland on a ſecure foundation, and to unite its intereſts and 
tions th theſe of Great Britain, were the principal obj 

8 miniſtration, 


, 


* 


* 


The Irifh Parliament ſtates, with gratitude to the Duke of Port- 


ſame Lord Lieutenant tells the Commons that , /etcle the aan - 
| er- 8 
s of his ad- 


— — rn — 
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vou, and he will find tbat we thoug s 
ſettled, and our connexion with Great Britain rendered ſo ſecure, 


dulleſt un 


7 
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miniſtration. and he is happy that they are accompliſhed.” "Nr. Pitt 
ives his Grace a direct contradiction, and tells Ireland, Don't believe 


the Duke of Portland; there was no conſtitution ſettled—no' foun- 
dation formed no intereſts united—or if there were, that he muſt 


annihilate that conſtitution, dettroy the foundatious of it, and with 
it All that unity of intereſt and affection which Ireland ſaid reſted 
on them. — * RR ' 

The fame Lord Lieutenant defrres you to convince the nation, 


as you are yourſelves convinced, that every cauſe of jealouſy and dif- 


| content is finally removed. No ſuch ming, ſays Mr. Pitt; there was no 
final ſettlement to remove them, or i 
up, and I] will riſk their being arouſed afreſh. 


there was, it muſt be given 


The Viceroy proceeds—both countries have pledged their faith to 
each other, their beſt ſecurity ab ll be an inviolable adherence to that com- 
paft—1 deny any compact, fays Mr. Pitt, and I will break that 


| pledge, and here let me requeſt your attention, while T aſk that 


gentleman and his repreſentative here, if this be his conduct, as 


to a compact ſo ſolemnly made and ratified by both nations; what 


reliance can this kingdom place on his adherence to any com 


& 
on which he would reſt his projected Union, eſpecially when there 
to 


would not be an Iriſh Parliament fitting then, as there is now, t 


enforce and protect it? Hp | 
The ſame V tceroy goes on, © the lauo Fingdoms are now one, indiſ- 


folubly centected in unity of conſtitution, and unity of intereſts, and they 


' muſt fiand or fall together.” You are not. indiſſolubly connected, 


ſays Mr. Pitt, your connection hangs by a thread, your conſtitu- 


tion is of a nature to prevent unity, and your ſeparate 'intereſis 


* 


are deſtroying that connection, which the Viceroy called indiſ- 


ſoluble. [1 n 
Does this Gentleman who thus contradicts King, Lords, and 
Commons, Viceroy, and himſelf, forget our folemn acknowledg- 


ment of that day, let him look to our Leger that I have read to 


that the whole nation defired to return their ſolemn thanks to God 


for that Union, harmony, and cordial. afßection which the final adjuſt- 


ment of 178 2 ſecured to. both kingdoms. In theſe thanks we acknow- 
ledged their intereſts to be inſeparably the ſame, and offered our 


unfeigned gratitude to the Almrghty for his bleſſings to both king- 


doms, and the accomplifiment of that final adjuſtment. All a 
miſtake, ſays Mr. Pitt, you called Heaven to witneſs in vain, there 
was no final adjuſtment. i 


: 


ed to the Iriſh climate? e 
thing ſhews you the adjuſtment was final; it is gur Second, if not 
our Great Magna Charta, and he would never labour with ſo. much, 


but ſo impotent ſophiſtry to deny it, if he did not know its value 


and its ſtr engt... 9 . 
8 ain | 2 A Union 


* " * OY 
- P, = 
* 


t our connexion ſo happily 


Need 1 $0 farther ? is not the on eee groſs, even for the 
derſtanding ever imput SS 


2. 8 I 5 12 
; : > $ 1 21 1 2 
„E Union is in its iaſtant operation A total extinction of it, and Milk 
after; it has not only ſecured, but abſolutely ſhowered down upon | = | 
you, more Seng more trade, more affluenee than ever fell to 

your lot, in double the ſpace of amg yhijch; huz/zlapſed: ſince its = 
_ attainment z Fi You -ve.cajoled, duped, or threatened into à ſur- : 
orbid | | 


render of it? it every honeſt heart that glows with/ triſh 
bc, forbid it virtue, forbid it patriotiſm, and forbid it Heaven, 
.\> ''' whoſe bleſſings. we implored on its perpetual continuance. For 
years you laboured to acquire it; in 1782 it crowned your glarious 
efforts; and did you gain it only to deſtroy it? Will you give ear 

to the folly that you aſked it, in order to annihilate it? for ſuch is 

the conſummate folly of thoſe Who argue that the Britiſh reſolu- 


tions which confirmed it, looked at the very time to future mea- | 

ſures ordering at 2 Po 8 ö 
Is it to be ſuppoſed, - (to return again to the reſolution. Mr. Pitt | 

relies on,) that w hen a free conſtitution was offered to Ireland, it | - 


was accompaniet! with a reſolution to deſtroy it? and that that 
very reſolution was. preſented to our Parliament at the ſame. mo- 
ment with the offer of that free conſtitution? No, Sir, Union 
and the conſtitution of 1782 are incompatible, 2 are direct op- 
poſites, and that is the reaſon why I lay ſo much ſtreſs on the ad- - 
juſtment of 1782, becauſe, while we hold it ſacred, this: acqſed . 
Unien never can take place. I am not fo filly as to fay its Being | 
final, renders it phyfically or politically unalterable ; but I ſtate its 5 
perfection to urge its vatue and its efficacy for every end of happi?ꝰ | 
neſs, and J ſhew you the dangers which muſt follow. its annihila- | 
tion, to warn you againſt ſurrendering it. I ſay again that it is | 
not to be wondered at, that thoſe who now adviſe the ruinous mea- | 
ſure of an Union—a meaſure calculated to diſturb the harmony - 
and threaten the exiſtence of the empire, ſhould wiſh to calumniate 
the glorious conſtitution of 1782, and aſcribe to it neither pecma- 
nency of principle, nor permanency of adjuſtment . 
I have.thewn you, that if the Miniſter in 1782 looked forward: 
to any meaſures * tirat year, it was to commercial ones only. 
No adyance was made as to commerce in general, except what was 
done by Velverton's Bill. I will therefore now examine; the fol- 
lowing meaſures of 1785, which were merely commercial, and 
the proceedings and opinions declared by the Parliaments of bot 
kingdoms, and all the Miniſters: concerned will add many incoun-- 
trovertible proofs tb what I have already adduced ſo many roo: 912 
to, that the adjuſtitient of 1782 was conſtitutional only, and final. 
Towards the cloſe of the Iriſh ſeſſion following that of 1782, the 


* 


* 


Commons addreſs the Duke of Rutland 5 

We reflect with true pride and fatisfaction upon the ſolid ad. 

« yantages which bave been obtained for this country within a 
very ſhort period. We are aware of the ſituation of the ampire, 
and the _peculiar- circumſtances which have prevented the ndf¹⁰,μ 
nent gf fon points whit h concern*our trade and manufadtures, and we 

Wh. gely upon. the readineſs of your Grace's liberal and 9 ay . 


1 

ec lent aGiftance for' the-furtherance. of ſuch practical meaſures, a; 
I. prong nn many Pong may adapt to our real 
« neceſſities and general intereſts;” and here mark the words, the 
adjuſtment of ſome points which. concern our trade and manufac- 
tures;—not a word about Conſtitution—it was all ſettled. 
The day following, the Commons, in an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
which. paſſed new. con. t to him * their warmeſt hope, that 
the interval between this ſeſſion and the next will afford * 
eient opportunity for — a wife and well- Pg, cont. 
a liberal arrangement of commercial intercourſe een 4 
4 Britain and Ireland to be then brought forward; that ſuch a 
plan formed upon the broad baſis of reciprocal advantage, would 
de the moſt nal means of ſtrengthening the empire at large, 
. and — the common intereſts and broker alfections of 

The receſs was accordingly . in forming och a plan, 
and it is well known, that I, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had the honour. of being called on by the Britiſh Miniſter to aſuft 
1 h Speech. from the Duke of K 

next with a ut- 

land, which begins with theſe words: 

I am to recommend, in the King's name, to yuoreatocd in | 
« veſtigation, thoſe objects of trade and commerce between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which have not yet received their compleat 
* euere » (Mark the expreflion—owhich have. not yet received 
their \compleat- adjuſtment.) In framing a plan, with a view to a 
« final ſettlement, you will be ſenfible- ut the interefts of Great 
„ Britain and Ireland ought ro be ſor ever united and inſeparable, 
* 22 his Majeſty relies on your liberality and wiſdom for adopt- 

ing ſuch an equitable ſyſtem, for the joint benefit of both coun. 
Go Mio oy the ſupport of the common intereſt, as will ſecure 
„ mutual ſatisfaction and permanetcy.. "Fbe uniformity of laws - 
© and of religion, and à common imtereſt in treaties with. foreign 
« ſtates, form a fure bond of mutual connexion and attachment 
between Great Britain and Ireland: it will be your care to che- 
riſh thofe ineſtimable bleflings,. with that ſpirit and wiſdom | 
4 which will bn prog them effectua} ſecurities to the Sreagth Ld 
40 e empire. * 
will obſerve,- that treaties with foreigniines are 'bere wen- . 
1 becauſe it fhews they were in conſidexation as part of the 
commercial ſubject afterwards declarect final. They have beer 
ſtatec by the noble Lord to-day us an imperial canfideration call- 
105 for a Union, and not capable. of wad arrangement 6 
ature. H 

8 to the-Iviſ Commons: jn eleven propos, * 
ſitions which were agreed to, and the addreſs conveying them to 
the throne received, I may ſay, the univerfal and wurm ap 1 
tiom of ie Houſe, a on a divifren there were no Noes, exgept We 
F "Butts Houſes jalned- in the — | | 


— 
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decided ſentiment of Parliament, that the paiſi 
tions into a law, would have completely an — 
of this act. "Ben = 

The Addreſs is worth attending to 0 © 

That our gratitude is pecuharly due to his Majeſty, for the 
« meaſures which, ſince the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament; have been 
„taken by his royal command, rowenas forming an arrangement 
& commercial intercourſe between Great Britain and ſveland. That 
“ with the moſt ſanguine hope they look forward to the chat 


of theſe reſolu · 
all the purpoſes 


„ - # Y 1 
. 


„ mation of theſe reſolutions, containing the principles upon which, 


* they truſt, the commercial intereſts of the two nations will be 
finally vr gre When theſe ſhall be happily and fully carried 
into e 

„ wiſdom and liberality of his Parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, they ſhall, with the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction, behold a 
Atem eſtabliſhed upm the firm bajis of yeciprocal advantage, which 
% will completely ſtrengtben and cement the commen intereſt und mumal 


« Gion of both kingdoms, and will indiffolubly unite the efforts of all” 


+ bis Majeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland, in maintaming 
& the ſtrength, increafing the reſourtes, aud extending the. yower and ere. 
Ait of the Britiſh empire—and that it is their fervent prayer, that 
his Majeſty may long poſſeſs the true reward of a great and ge- 
« nerous mind, in beholding the bleſſings derived under his royal 
* auſpices, and in receiving the. uſt tribute of the moſt zealous 
duty and attachment from his loyal and affectionate people.” 

In Great Britain the King, in opening the ſeſſion of the fame 
year, (1785), ſaid, © Among the objects which now require con- 
« fideration, I muſt particularly recommend to your earneſt at- 
“ tention the adjuſtment of ſuch points in the commercial mtercourſe de- 
* tween Great Britain and Ireland, at are act yet finally aftanged. 
« The ſyſtem which will unite both kingdoms. moſt- clofely on 


« principles of reciprocal advantage, will, S am perfuaded, beſt fe- 


cure the general proſperity of my dominions,” 
Obſerye here, from the proceedings in both kingdoms, that come 


mercial arrangement only was in contemplation—and Mr, Pitts 


words, when he introduced the ſubject, deſerve particular atten- 
tion | | | | * 4 


There was not a man in the houſe who would not agree, that 


„ ſettling the commercial intercourſe of the two kingdoms on 
« a. firm, liberal, and permanent baſis, by which an end might 


be put to all jealouſies and olamour, and by which all future 
© pretexts to diſcontent might be removed, and by which the ſureſt 
(e 


oundations of future ſtrength and re might be laid, was 
<« one of the greateſt topics which could be agitated in Parliament, 


and one of the moſt deſirable objects that they could accom- 


„ pliſh.“ 


Again He defires the Houſe to tecollect, that amengſt-the | 
© many objects to which the Legiſlature had for ſome years di- 
'* retted it's attention, the affairs of Ireland, and che- forming a 


6 ſuitable 


* 5 


ect, through his Majeſty's paternal goodueſs, and the 


. 
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„ connexian between the countries,” 


- ſuggeſted for conſideration ; of theſe difficulties which he now ſtates 


« a fimilarity of laus in thoſe points which are neceſſary for their 
* preſervation and ſecurity, mu/# be the ſureſt bond of Union between 


perpetuate. harmony between the two kingdoms, and muſt, by aug- 


their ſtrength, afford the ſureſt means of eſtabliſhing: on a laſting. 
foundation the ſafety, proſperity, and glory of the W | 
. . X | es 
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© ſuitable arrangement between that country and this, were nearly 
the moſt conſiderable. A vaſt deal had already been done by 
* former adminiſtrations, but not enough—and his preſent plan 
was nothing more than a neceſſary ſupplement to thoſe which had 
„ formerly been adopted (meaning thoſe of 1779 and 1780, and 
the ſettlement of 1782), for the purpoſe of creating ſuch a mu- 
< tual intereſt as ſhould for ever preſerve inviolable and ſecure the 


Here we have his own authority for all that was neceſſary at 
that day to ſecure the connexion inviolate, and form a complete 
arrangement. The previous meaſure of conſtitutional ſettlement 
in 1782, was in his opinion of that day, final and complete as to 
its object. His ſupplement of commercial arrangement alone was 
wanting to perfect all; let us examine it; not a word in it of con- 
ſtitution, of the concerns of peace and war, which the noble Lord 
and be now ſo magnify, of treaties: with the Duke of Rutland 


as curable only by his new medicine; all of which 1 ſhall by and 
by remove) — not a word of Regency, the object of the preſent Bill, 
ne the objections he now flarts to the independence of our Le- 
giſla tune. SE Vip 
But I will not only give you his authority in 1785 ; J will ſhew 
you the ſame ſentiment expreſſed. in the ſame year in ſtronger lan- 
guage, by both Houſes; in a joint Addreſs, which he moved in the 
Commons, and by his Majeſty's Anſwer to it. . 
The addreſs ſays :— PW 
We have thus far performed our part in this important buſi- 
“ neſs; and we truſt, that in the whole of its progreſs, reciprocal 
& intereſts and mutual affection will inſure that ſpirit of Union, ſo 
* eſſentially neceffary to the great end which the two countries have 
„ equally in view. 0 | 2 r 
In this perſuaſion we look forward with confidence to the final 
% completion M a meaſure which, while it tends to perpetuate the harmony 
% and friendſhip between the two kingdoms, muſt, by augmenting their 
&* reſources, uniting their efforts, andeconſolidating their ſtrength, afford 
« your Majeſty the ſure/t means of eſtabliſhing on a laſting foundation, 
« the ſafety, proſperity, and glory J. the empire.“ 5 LP 
To which his Majeſty replied : TY 7780 
A full and equal participation of commercial advantages, and 


the two kingdoms, and the ſource of reciprocal and increaſing be- 
« nefits to both. : & ed ee e 

Thus do the Lords and Commons of Great Britain declare, that 
the meaſures propoſed in 1785, which were all commercial, will 


menting their reſources, uniting their efforts, and conſolidating 


"pF ; L 25 J | 
. eee which ke applies to his plan of 
CG, . ge- een W N 
Thus does the King ſay, that the ſame meaſures muſt be the 
ſiureſt bond of Union between the kingdoms, and the ſource of reci- 
. procal and increaſing benefits to both. | HS 0 | 
And thus, when Mr. Pitt, the Parliament, and the King, all-de- 
-clared fufficient and complete in 1785, to have worked all the 'wan- 
gers of his preſent noſtrum, without any of the poiſonous, politi- 
| 2 or 3 ingredients, he would now doſe us with, this 
fame Mr. Pitt in 1799, was a partial and inadequate meaſure. 
Theſe are his Ren expre — as oubliſhed. A Pate 4 
What in 178 5 he declared to be a ſupplement to the eſtabliſli- 
ment of 1782, cannot in 1799 be accompliſhed without deſtroying 
\ that eſtabliſhment, which it was to ſupport and ſtrengthen. 
In 1785, he told you “ it was the only-poſſible means by which 
the connexion between the two kingdoms could effectually and 
with prudence be eſtabliſned; his very words are — in 
Debrett's Debates ;—and he now tells you, in was partial and in- . 
_—_ and could not have «ſtabliſhed any thing. . 
| n 1785 he ſtated .it was to form a final adjuſtment of com- 
mercial intereſts between the two countries—in 1799, he ſays the 
adjuſtment would have been partial and inadequate. And thus he 
again puzzles us with his uſe of the word final. In 1785 what is 
partial and inadequate, is final. ; | | 
In 4785 it is one of the greateſt topics which could be agitated 
in Parliament;“ now it is no great topic, but a partial and inade- 
.quate. menſure. | 5 IEF | 
In 1785, it was * of the greateſt and moſt deciſive importance 
to both kingdoms, ſince the end and object was no leſs than to 
eſtabliſn a ſyſtem that ſnould be permanent and irrevocable, (his 
own words as Debrett records them), but now that ſyſtem is called 
partial and inadequate. | | | 
In 1585 he ſtates the meaſure to be * the one among all the ob- 
« jects of his political life the moſt important he had ever engaged 
in, nor did he imagine he ſhould ever meet another, that would 
call forth his feelings, and rouſe every exertion of his heart in fo 
„ forcible a manner —a meaſure in which he verily believes was 
involved every proſpect thateſtill remained to Great Britain of 
again lifting her head to that beight aud eminence which ſhe Fl\j 
poſſeſſed among nations.” He tells you now, it had no twpor- _—_ 
tance, it was a partial and. inadequate meaſure, * | | 
Mould to God he had kept thoſe ſame feelings, and that ſame » 1 
heart of 1585 to actuate his conduct at this day, and our growing I 
proſperity and happineſs would not be interrupted, as they now | 
are, by his wild projects! Would to God he had preſerved the | 1 
conſiſtency, which I preſerved, and he has abandoned, and he 
would not now bring the connection and ſaſety of this Kingdom 
into hazard, by.endeayouring in 1799 to deſtroy tlie final adjuſt. Mil 
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ment of 1782, which in 1785 he propoſed to ſtrengthen and per- 
tuate for ever ! 1 n | 4: FR 
And is this the conſiſtent gentlemari who is wantonly and un- 
provokedly to charge me with inconfiſtence ? and what incon- 
ſiſtence does he charge me with? that I expreſsly ſtated in 178; 
that the final adjuſtment of 1782 could not laſt. Not even the 


imperfect record of my language that day, aſſerts any thing like it. 


IT never ſaid fo, expreſsly or impliedly; on the contrary, I deemed 
that adjuſtment ſo ſacred, ſo valuable, and ſo rivetred to the intereſt 
and feelings of the whole kingdom, that I premiſed what I was 
going to ſay by the following words: (Mr. Foſter ſaid) he 
% could not fit filent when he heard a meaſure in which he was 
proud to have had a conſiderable part, repreſented by ſo man 
« gentlemen as injurious to the independence of the Iriſli legiſfa- 
c ture, and a barter of the conſtitution for commerce. He ſboulil 
« think himſelf, indeed, unworthy of a ſeat in that Houſe, or the name of 
« Triſhman, if he could conſent to barter an atom of the con/litution of his 
„ country, for all the commerce in the world ; but he was ſo fully ſa- 
t tisfied the preſent meaſure did not violate it, in the ſmalleſt de- 
4% oree, that he could not repreſs his ſurpriſe at it being ſuppoſed 
* to do fo.” Here I cannot help remarking, that in a publica- 
tion af Mr. Pitt's Speech with an extract annexed, of what Wood- 
fall recorded of me at that period ; theſe words are wholly omitted, 
though they are in Woodfall's Debates. LR : | 
And in the laſt debate on it I ſaid that “I would ſtand or fall 
„ with the bill, that not a line in it touches our conſtitution,” and 
not a line did touch it, whatever interpretation might be put on 
the alterations made by Mr. Pitt in the propoſitions. © I aſſert the 
Triſh Parliament never gave a decifion on theſe alterations, nor 
was any queſtion ever put here upon one of them. The advocates 


for the commercial propoſitions wiſely choſe to expreſs their ſen- 


timents, in a bill which effected every purpoſe, without adopting 
even any the moſt diſtant or doubtful encroachment on' the in- 
dependence of our Legiſlature. This bill is on your records. 
By what fatality this meaſure failed at the time, and how the al- 
terations made by Britain overthrew it I need not ſtate; I will 
only ſay, that where a ſuſpicion, that the operation of them might 
affect the independence of our Legiſlature, created ſuch a general. 
diſapprobation as obliged him to abandon the meaſure, he ſhould 
have learned wiſdom thereby, and not have propoſed at this day, to 
a nation ſo greatly attached to that yt pg. and the more ſb 
for her riſing proſperity ſince its attainment, a meaſure which does 
not barely go to alter it, but avowedly and exprefsly to extinguiſh 
it; he ſhould have recollected, that he now offers no one practi- 
cal or even ſpeculative advantage in commerce when the total ex- 


tinction is required; and that a meaſure ſuſpected only to infringe 


on that independence failed in his hands, though accompanied with 
offers of ſolid and ſubſtantial benefit to trade. 7 1 
The meaſure then of 1782 was all W ers es Arnie” 


* 
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all commerdial; and to ſelect general expreſſions made uſe of on 


| 
the one ſubject, and apply them to the other, ſhews no great can- | | 
dour in reaſoning ; however I can ſafely give him all the advantage t 1 
- of it, and ſtill refute him. 1 0] th 
The words aſcribed to me in the publication by Woodfall, were * 
| 


ſuppoſed to be ſpoken in the debate before the propoſitions were 
agreed to That things could not remain as they were.” I be- 1 
lieve I did uſe that expreſſion, at leaſt I accede to it, becauſe it | 4 | 
was my ſentiment, and I ſay ſo ſtill, that things could not have re- fl | 
mained as they were; and things do not remain as they were. 0 

By what fatality is it that he cannot recollect that the great 

ounds of commercial jealouſy, which it was the object of 1785 to 
Tettle for the permanency of our connexion, and to which alone 
my words applied, have been fince adjuſted by laws of his own ſup- 
porting in the one kingdom, and approbation in the other, 

I repeat again the ſame aſſertion, things have not remained as they 
were, The conſtruction of the Navigation At, which prevented 
Britain receiving colonial or foreign goods through Ireland, has 
been done away in 1793, by a law intruduced bord Hobart, to 
permit the import into Great Britain from Ireland, of all googs of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Britiſh coloh or 
of Afia, Africa, or America. The former conſtruction, was the 
great and conſtant object of Iriſh jealouſy, and it was a leading 
meaſure in the propoſitions of 1785: 

In the ſame year, in order.to remove a great and preſſing object 
of Britiſh jealouſy, which was likewiſe a great and fundamental ar- 
ticle in theſe propoſitions, we reſtrained, by an Iriſh act, Ireland's - 
acknowledged right to trade within the limits of the Eaſt India 
\ Company's charter, and confirmed to that Company their mono- 
poly of the whole trade to all the world beyond the Cape of Good 

ope and the Streights of Magellan; although when Mr. Eden, 
in 1785, talked „of the period of the expiration of the Company's 
*« charter not being very drſtant, and thet there remained. no power 
* in Britain to renew it or any excluſive privilege,” he ſaid, © that + | 
the diſpoſition which was already manifeſted in Ireland, to avail 

' themſelves of the advantages of the Oriental trade, would ſhew. 
that ou ſuch an event they would not be induced to reſign their 
© pretenſions.” | 1 5 


e adopted the Navigation Act, which Great Britain juſtly 
boaſts to be a main prop of the commercial ſyſtem on which -the 
naval ftrength of the empire reſts, by: makihg.it Iriſh law, not re- 
citing its proviſions, but taking it in toto by its title. 
We-enaQted the ſame laws for regiſtry of ſhipping, for increaſe 
of ſhipping, for manifeſts; all great and imperial objects to the 
trade of the empire. ee en 
We eſtabliſhed the neceſſary regulation for Greenwich Hoſpital, 
and Light- houſe duties. VVV 
In thort there is no one 8 1 of general or imperial concern, 
2 Y | Wk 2 Gr 
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or even of colonial trade, unattended to- by us; or left for Iriſi 
law to eat a ſimilarity of rule in. 

Ido not call the arrangement of duties on the interchange of na- 
tive productions or manufactures, between the two kingdoms, an 
object of imperial concern; but if I did, I would aſſert on the au- 
thority of Mr. Pitt, of the Parliaments of both countries, and of ex- 
perience, that ſeparate. Legiſlatures ede competent to it, 
and the more ſo, as more likely to give that ſtability which mutual 
content and ſatisfaction can alone ſecure. And I would further 
aſſert, that every practicable benefit in that reſpect, which thoſe- 
propoſitions might have arranged, is actually and practically en- 
Jjoyed ever ſince, and will continue to be ſo, as long as mutual inte- 
reſt and good- will ſhall direct each country. „ 
Our object was to ſecure the continuance of the intercourſe in a 
ſort of fatu quo, and ſo it remains. 8 . 

I will not heſitate then to ſay, name to me any one matter of 
general or imperial concern which thoſe propoſitions would have 
arranged, and which is not arranged; if you can, I ſhould not 
fear to ſay, the ſame attention will inſtantly adopt it, and that he 
is not a good Iriſhman ho knows of any ſuch; and refuſes to ſug- 
geſt it. Let the noble Lord propoſe them, and not keep the coun- 
try in agitation by ſuſpending this ruinous meaſure over it. Let 
the filly attempt to encourage its revival, by getting reſolutions 
privately ſigned for it, be abandoned. If you doubt the general 
execration in which it is held, call the counties - take their ſenſe 
at public meetings, inſtead of preventing theſe meetings, leſt the 
_ ſenſe ſhould be 'known, and put an end to all the idle and 
_ filly tricks of circulating ftories that this gentleman and that gen- 
tleman had changed his mind. Why, Sir, it has been told in- 
duſtrioufly that I have altered my opinion; what I have already 
ſaid ſhews I have not; but the noble Lord ſhall have ample proof 
of it, before I fit down. e N e 

But, to return to my argument. I aſk where is the difference 

of our ſituation now from what it would have been, had the com- 
- mercial meaſures of 1785 been eftabliſhed ? None in fact. The 
only diſtinction is, that what che policy of that day intended to 
have made matter of compact, the mutual intereſt, common con- 
cern, brotherly affection, and inviolable connexion of the two 
, 6205-0 have effecteil voluntarily and gradually ſince; and thus. 
we have not only looked forward with the Britiſh Parliament to 
the final completion of a meaſure which, to uſe their emphatic lan- 
- guage, muſt perpetuate harmony between the kingdoms, augment 
their reſources, unite their efforts, conſolidate their ſtrength, and 


eſtabliſh on a laſting foundation the ſafety, proſperity, and glory .. J 


of the empire; but we have attained it,, and the empire is actually 
in the complete practical enjoyment of all the benefits, and of the 
full and equal participation of commercial advantages, and that 
ſimilarity of laws: for their preſervation, which his * 
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the wiſe and benevolent father of all his people, declared to be the 
fureſt bond of union between the two ki actually and ef- 
fectually exiſts. | 1 . 8 Te 
It is charged further to me, that I not only ſaid in 1785, that 

things could not remain as they were, ſpeaking of the Commercial 
Propofttions, but that I added, commercial jealouſy is rauſed, it 
« will increaſe with two independent Legiſfatures, if they don't 
« mutually deelare the prineiples whereby their powers fhall be 
«- ſeparately employed, in directing the common concerns of 
« trade.” , - N | % 
I was right in that affertion ; the Navigation Act, Eaſt India 
AR, and other laws ſince, have extinguifhed the commercial jea- 
louſy I alluded to, and declared the principles I mentioned, and” _ 
each-Legiſtature has been effectually employed thereby in direct- 
ing the common concerns of trade. | - . 
I added too, * that without united intereſt of commerce, 
« in a commercial empire, political union will receive many 
« ſhocks; and ſeparation of intereſt muſt threaten ſeparation of 
„ connexion, wich every honeſt Irtthnren muſt ſhudder to look. 
« at,” Now, thanks to the good ſenſe of both kingdoms, that 
united intereſt of commerce had been cherifhed and maintained by 
thoſe very laws, and in every circumſtance from that day a mutual 
affection, a wiſh' to ſupport a mutual and common intereſt; has 
marked every act of either Legiflature, and of courſe no political 
mock has ariſen; nor could ariſe, fave only the fatal and defverate 
ſhock which now awaits us, from this unprovoked; unneceſſary, and 
deſtructive project of a Legiſſative Union; a ſhock, which, if per- 
ſevered in, muſt threaten ſeparation of connexion, which every 
honeſt man, Engliſhman or riſkman, muft /hudder even to look at as 
à poſſible event. 2988 ; | 

Is there a word in all the language afcribed to me in 1985, 
againſt the final adjuſtment of 1782? Quite the contrary ; I ar- 
gued that two independent Legitlatures exiſted, and therefore 
commercial ſettlement was neceſſary. I took their exiſtence as a , 
_ poſition not to be altered. or controverted, and therefore drew 
that inference, He agreed with me then in the theory, and has 
ſince realiſed it into practice, by the las I have mentioned. But 


to put the argument in the ſtrongeſt logical form it will bear, two 


independent Legiftatures and unſettled commerce cannot exiſt to- 
- gether with ſafety ; but commerce has been ſettled, and therefore 
the two independent” Legiſtatures may exiſt; or again, either a 
Legiſlative Union, or a ſettlement of commerce muſt take place, 
the ſettlement of commerce has taken place, therefore the Legiſla- 

tive Union need not. The fair ſtatement is, as it would have ſtood 
in 1785 ; two independent Legiffatures and unſettled commerce 
cannot exiſt with ſafety, but the two independent Legiflatures muſt - 
exiſt, therefore the commerce muſt be ſettled, and it has been. | 
Iwill only add, that the prefent flouriſhing ſtate of the empire 
dere not remained as they ry ; 


* 


. confirms my aſſertion, that 


— 


for if his prediction was true, Great Britain could not, if they {6 
remained, have-lifted her head to that height and eminence which fk 
ſhe once, pofſ-ſſed among nations, whereas ſhe not only has done 
ſo, but has towered above the whole ſurrounding world, notwith- 
ſtanding the queſtion in 1785 failed, in which queſtion, to uſe his 
own words, was involved every proſpect that ſtill remained to her 
of doing ſo. His aſſertion was right, and it has proved true; 
why? becauſe every meaſure in his view, when he made that de- 
claration, has actually taken place ſince, although the mode of ef- 
fecting them as propoſed in 1785 was abandoned at the time; and 
here F will diſmiſs this part of the ſubject, with applying it as a full 
anſwer to one of his disjunctive ſophiſms, which * ſtates ſo boldly 
when he afks, how is the evil of commercial jealouſies acting 
upon the laws of two independent Legiſlatures to be remedied ?” 
and anſwers; by two means only, either by compact entered into 
by the legiſlatures of the two countries, or elſe by blending the 
two Legiſlatures together. I defy the wit of man, he ſays, to point 
out a third. I anſwer, his own conduct and that of both the kings 
doms has pointed out a third, that of the good ſenſe and mutual in- 
tereſt of each country from time to time, paſling all laws neceſſary 
to prevent the operation or inconveniences of commercial jealou- 
ſies: a mode which was not as certain at the time as the Propo- 
ſitions, becauſe there was .no ſecurity of its being adopted, but 
which being carried into, execution, is not only equally effectual, 
but is more ſure and permanent, in as much as mutual good-will 
and intereſt form a more indiſſoluble junction than the compulſion 
of law, which as between ſtates, has never proved a valid bond, 
when the others ceaſed to exiſt. | N 
Experience too ſhews us this third mode has anſwered, for 
though we have greatly extended and encreaſed our trade, not a 


jealouſy has ariſen to interrupt harmony; on the contrary, the 


final adjuſtment of 1782 has proved itſelf, as we then  ftated it 
would be, a ſure pledge of mutual amity. This refutts too (if it 
had not been already refuted), his ſtrange aſſertion, that there is 
not 4 man who believes there 1s a ſolid bond of connexion betwee 
the countries; if he means by ſolid that only which is by 8 
and written compact, I anſwer, a connexion founded on the con- 
tent, the intereſt, the affection of the country, alone deſerves the 


name of ſolid, ſuch we are in the ample and full poſſeſſion of, and 3 


any other, which affects to bind by a parchment roll againft in- 
_ clination, intereſt and feeling, is too frail to continue long. Bonds 
of force, or even deluded or. deluſive conſent, will only exiſt to be 
broken, ſuch bonds ſoon aſſume the galling ſhape of fetters, and - 
the more they are felt, the greater exertion will be provoked to 
throw them off; whereas thoſe of intereſt and g will grow 
ſtronger in proportion to the feeling they arouſe; But ſet us ex- 


amine fully this part of the exiſting connexion between the two *, 


kingdoms ; and the noble Lord invites me to it, for he reſts all 
kis arguments on the inſufficiency of the preſent connexion. Wa. 


» 


* 
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We might have expected that the advocates for innovation and 
changing the fituation in which we are rapidly thriving, inſtead of 
eneral and bare aſſertions that there is not a ſufficient connexion 
at preſent exiſting, would have flated the inſtances wherein it was 
deficient, I can find only two even ſuggeſted, the one of peace and 


war including treaties, the other of a regency. 4 
As to peace and war, which the noble Lord in his adoption of 
Mr. Pitt's aſſertions relies upon, he ſhould recolle& that the ſole 
and abſolute right of making either reſts in the executive power, 
it is the King's prerogative. I need not ſhew that by law the ex- 
ecutive is and ever muſt be the ſame, and with the "Goa conſtitu- 


tional powers, in each kingdom. The prerogative not being con- 


ferred by ſtatyte law, has and ever muſt have equal powers in each, 
when not controuled by law. Separate legiſlatures do not affe& 
the executive, where he acts independent of the authority of legiſ- 


lation; but from the balance of power to which the Britiſh Con- 


ſtitntion owes its great excellence, the executive, though veſted 
with power to act by declaring war, is forced to apply to Parlia- 


ment for the means to carry it ou, and therefore muſt conſult their 


opinion and alk their advice. Suppoſe then the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment to approve a war, and that of ireland to diſapprove, the only 
difficulty which this difference of ſentiment cduld create would be, 


that the one who diſapproved, might withhold its ſupplies until 


good ſenſe ſhould induce it to acquieſce. It could not by the re. 
fuſal ſtand clear of the miſeries, and hazards, and loſſes of war, be- 


cauſe the King's declaration involves it equally as Britain. 


As to peace, no refuſal of ſupplies could there inconvenience or 
embarraſs; the executive, nor is it likely that any nation, much leſs 
the ſmaller, could ever decline to receive the bleſſing of peace, 


when the Sovereign ſhould offer it :—any difference, therefore of 


conduct in ſeparate Legiſlatures, however unpleaſant, could create 
no real difficulty there. Thus neither peace nor war neceſſarily 
requires the act of either Legiſlature, and their ſeparate powers 
form no conſtitutional difficulty | 


As to treaties, which® neither concern peace or war, but are 


merely commercial, and therefore may require the aid of legifla- 
tive acts to confirm them, or in other words, to impoſe duties, 
rohibitions, or reſtriftions in trade. I am not read enough in 
he Conſtitutional doctrine, on which the Executive can pledge it- 


felt to a foreign power, for any act to be done by the Legiſlature, 


of which it is ony a third eſtate; but of this I am fure, there is 


not ſo much reaſon to apprehend that the Iriſh Parliament ſhould 
differ from the Britiſh, as there is to ſuppoſe, that the Britiſh 
might differ from the Executive; the latter caſe is equally poſſible 


as the other; and not having ever been guarded againſt, and be- 


ing indeed incapable of being guarded againſt, the former may 
fately reſt bn the ſame footing. The argument which ſuggeſts the 
ditficulty is entirely theoretic, and many things which moo 
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ficult, or even hazardous in theory, are not only ſafe, but/even 
reconciled in practice. F: 6% x 
Theory ſays, the Parliament may diſagree with the King in his 
declaration of peace and war, or in his treaties ; but in the courſe 
of the Britiſh hiſtory, how often has it diſagreed, and have any, 
and what, national injuries followed ſuch diſagreement? It would 
be difficult to find them 3 never, I believe, ſince the Conſtitution 
has been the happy one it now is. | 
Theory ſays, the two Houſes may, in legiſlative acts of materia! 
neceſſity, diſagree with each other; and therefore, would you 
venture to prevent the evil, by an abſurd and impracticable at- 
tempt to force one to ſurrender its liberty to the other; or in the 
faſhionable phraſe, by conſolidating them both into one great 
maſs of wiſdom, united ſtrength, and increaſed power?! 
- * Theory, and theory only lays, the ſame of the ſeparate Parlia- 
ments of the two kingdoms ; and there is no one argument you 
can apply for the neceſſity of conſolidating them, that will not a 
ply much ſtronger for the conſgydation of the two Houſes in 
each ;—and the ſame arguments will all further apply, with equal 
ſtrength, to conſolidate the two Houſes after ſuch junction, with 
the King, as the third eſtate; for fear of the national concerns be- 
ing impeded by their diſagreeing with him, or he with them ; and 
thus your arguments will end in the abſurdity, that you muſt con- 
ſolidate the three eſtates of each kingdom into one, for fear of an 
inconvenience from a difference of opinion arifiog from the exer- 
ciſe of their free judgment; that you muſt abandon the glorious 
. Conſtitution of a mixed government, which you now enjoy, and 
' adopt that of a fingle Monarch, or fingle power, wherever it may 
reſt, either in a Monarch, or a Republic, or an Oligarchy. But 
practice, which is a more ſteady guide than theory, tells you the 
reverſe, In points of peace and war, the- Iriſh Parliament has 
never, even during centuries, differed in opinion from the Britiſh, 
though its power to do [o has ever been as unlimited, and equally 
free before, as ſince the Corftitution of 1982. Ne Tel is a 
ſure guide to nations, and it never was, nor never can be the in- 
tereſt of the ſmaller number, to differ from the larger, of the 
weaker to differ from the more powerſul on ſuch a matter; and it 
is no raſh prediction to ſay, that good ſenſe aud even neceſſity muſt 
ſoon reconcile the differing body, if unfortunately ſuch,an inſtance 
mould ever happen. : | | i 
But if we look into the priveiples of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
we ſhall there find abundant reaſon not only to reject the argu- 
ments of ſuch a theory as would conſolidaze the legiſlatures, but 
even not to adopt it if it were practicable, - That Conſtitution was 
not the work of one man or of one age, it has gradually been ſof- 
tened down in the courſe of centuries into the perfection we now 
enjoy it, more by the colliſion of circumſtaneęs than by the efforts 
af human wiſdom or forefight, 
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That colliſion has imperceptibly formed a balance in its conſti- 


tuent parts, which by the power of mutual checks, keeps each 


within its bounds, and preſerves the whole in its true 49; ion. 
That balancing check is the true principle to which it owes its 
, preſervation ; deſtroy it, and the whole is gone. Is it wrong then 
to look to ſimilar good effects from the ſame balancing principle 
in the connexion between the Legiſlatures of the two iſlands, as in 
the connexion between the component parts of each Legiſlature? 


I it keeps the three eſtates of Parliament together all in their 
juſt proportion in each kingdom, why not depend on the ſame 
principle operating the ſame way, and keeping the two Legiſlatures, 


of both kingdoms in their juſt relations to each other, ſo as that 
their mixed powers, like thoſe of the mixed government, ſhall. by 
their ſeparate exertion ſo checked, preſerve | the ſymmetry and 
union of the whole 'machine of the empire, which a theoretic or 
unwiſe merging of the one into the other, might ſo affect as to ren- 
der incapable of working. PEP 

No man is wiſe enough to foreſee all the conſequences of chang- 
ing ſyſtem even in ſmall affairs, much lefs can he in ſuch a ftu- 
pendous work, as the conſtitution of a om empire ; and if it 
goes on practically even with ſome, or if 
peculative imperfections; he is a raſh ſtateſman who would ven- 


ture to change its progreſs, even on the plauſible ſuggeſtions of a 


clear and perſuaſive theory; but here there is none ſuch; and 
even if there were, how often is the beſt theory defeated by prac- 


tice? We may find many inſtances ; I will give you one. Juries 


from the vicinage are liable to all the prejudices, animoſittes, 
friendſhips, which thoſe from a remoter country would be free 
from ; and looking to the theory of juſtice only, we ſhould never 
have choſen them from the neighbourhood, yet the experience of a 
thouſand years through every change the conſtitution has under- 
gone, has proved that the very matter from which we might have 


apprehended the imperfection of this mode of trial is its great and 


pecuhar excellence. Mr. Pitt, on the ſame theory, tells' us that 


our Parliaments may be influenced by local prejudices and par- 


tialities, from reſiding in the country, whoſe intereſts are to come 


before it, and therefore he would ſend thoſe intereſts to a foreign 
Parliament, who knew nothing of them, nor can have the ſame 
means of knowledge, I reply to him, that the practice of juries 
ſhews—that the local knowledge is the very eſſence of its capability 


to adminiſter its functions. | 


It would be endleſs to run into all the caſes wherein practice is 


a better monitor than theory in none is it more ſo, than in the 


policy of governing mankind, and in no age or at no period is it 
more particularly wore of being deemed ſo than in the preſent, 


when ſo many metaphyſic reſearches and theoretic prone of melio- 
rating governments and reforming ſyſtems which | 
ſtorms of agts, have convulſed and deſolated the faireſt countries 


of Europe. Look away then from the preſent project, however de- 
Arrzx. Vor. II. 1799, © | corated 


you pleaſe, with great _ 


ave ſtood the 
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corated with the powers of eloquence, and turn your eyes to the 
hiſtory and practice of your own- country ;—that, country whoſe |. 
ſafety at this inſtant is endangered by a theoretic propoſal to re- 


form the ſyſtem of its conſtitution, at the time that it is working 


with eaſe and increafing benefit. | . 

Has the Iriſh Parliament in peace or war, or in treaties, fince 
we have any records of its proceedings, clogged the progreſs of the 
Empire, by holding a different opinion from the Britiſh ?—more 
particularly, ſince the reſtoration of its independence rouſed in it 
the pride, the ſpirit, and the ſenſe of honour, which always at- 
tends true liberty, has it through peace, or war, ever. differed 
from the Britiſh, or been leſs zealous in improving the one, and 
F the other? From that period to this day the times 

ave been peculiarly marked with great and trying events, and 
will afford us numerous examples of concurrence; none of*differ- 
ence, except you call the Regency ſuch. —In every one then in 
which Ireland could ſhew its opinion, that opinion. has been to 


ſupport and ſtrengthen Britain, to adopt the ſame regulations, to 


confer the ſame powers. Look to the many regulations in the 
commercial ſyſtem, navigation act, manifeſt act, intercourſe with 
the United States, treaty with France, expiration of the Eaſt India 
Charter and the arrangement of trade there. 8 
But the noble Lord has told us the real motives of this ſcheme 
of Union, and I thank him for ſtating them fo fairly. Ireland, he 
ſays, muſt contribute to every war, and the Miniſter won't truſt 
ro intereſt, affection, or connexion, for guiding her conduct. He 
muſt have her.purſe within his own graſp. While three. hundred 
men hold it in Ireland, he cannot put his hand into it, they are 
out of his reach but let one hundred of you carry it over and lay 
it at his feer,” and them he will have the full and uncontrouled 
wer. | 2 
Wbat though you have given eight millions this year, a greater 
ſum than any proportion of calculation calls for, yet it is no part 
of his finance ſyſtem, and you may not do it hereafter when it 


e à breach of truſt in you to give it. 


Finance ſo occupies his mind, that it is the ruling principle of 
alj his meaſures, it attended the commercial ſyſtem in the ſhape of 
a ſupply for imperial concerns and if you could contrive now to 

ive him the purſe of the tration, without extinguiſhing. your Par- 
E believe me, you would hear no more of Union. I reſpect 


him perſonally—T look on him as the greateſt miniſter for finance. 


that ever exifted in any country, but in this fatal 2 fa 


| 


Union, I do not ſcruple to ſay, he is the worſt, miniſter Iceland 


'Tf a fimilarity of laws be an eſſential means of Union, it is al- 


ready attained and zealouſly continued by the voluntary acts of both 
kingdoms.—But the noble Lord wants more, he wants your purſe 
and your trade, for the only queſtion of imperial concern, (the 


Regency extepted) which he has ſtated, and the only one * 
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Mr. Pitt, in his — has attempted even to ſuggeſt, is this of war 
and treaty ; and the only difficulty relied on, as to war, is the want 
of power to tax you, and the only legiſlative act for treaties. is to 
reſtrain or regulate trade, and thus the whole truth is diſcovered. 
He wants a Union, in order to tax you and take your money 
where he fears your own repreſentatives would deem it improper. 
and to force regulations on your trade, which your own. Parliament 
would conſider injurious or partial. I never expected to have heard 
it ſo unequĩivocally acknowledged, and I truſt that it will be tho- 
roughly underſtood, that it is not your Conſtitution he wants to 
take away for any ſuppoſed imperſection, but becauſe. it keeps the 
purſe, of the nation in the honeſt hands of an Iriſh Parliament. 
I have mentioned the Regency in 1789. Unfortunate as it was 
that the two countries differed, the difference was not as to the per- 
ſon, but as to the limitations of power; nor was it properly ſpeak- 
ing, the Parliaments that differed ; it was the two eſtates, deprived 
of the third eſtate, which equally belonged to each Parliament, and 
in an inſtance wherein the controul of the Britiſh Council over that 
eſtate in its power of aſſenting or difſenting with the two houſes of 
Ireland, was by the fatality of the caſe neceſſarily extinguiſhed, and 
I rely on it that if his Majeſty's unfortunate illneſs had continued, 
all differences which marked the conduct of the two Houſes here 
and thofe in Britain muſt have been done. away, the moment that 
the controul J have ſtated ſhould be eſtabliſhed by the Great Seal 
being again put into exerciſe. 1 2 0 | 
Let me again advert to this circumſtance, for it is a moſt im- 
preſſive proof of the efficacy of that connexion which the adjuſt- 
ment of 1782 eſtabliſhed in regard to the Great Seal of Britain, and 
which I have detailed already. q 1 
It ſhews, that the only inſtance, which the advocates of Union 
produce, happened when the bond of Union which 1782 eſta- 
liſhed, was ſapended from operating; and this is a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of this bond. en open] 
But I ſay, that no real difficulty does exiſt. For it is clear, not- 
withſtanding what paſſed in 1789, that the act annexing the Crown 


in Hen. 8. extends to the perſon authoriſed by Britain to admi- 


niſter regal power, whether King, Queen, or Regent. At. the Re- 
volition, the Britiſh Parliament altered the ſucceſſion to the Crown, 
and when the event took place, the ſucceſſor became our Sovereign 
through their act under ours of Hen. 8. and ſo would a Regent 


inveſted by them with legal authority become ours without any 


act on our part. Our law of 1782 concerning the Great Seal 
Is it out of doubt; whoever-is Regent of Britain has that Great 
eal, the functions of the Iriſh Legiſlature muſt ceaſe without its 
uſe, and therefore the Regent of Britain alone can; repreſent the 
third eſtate of the Iriſh — The identity of the perign, 
that the ſame perſon ſhall neceſſarily be the Regent in both king - 
doms is the eſſential point the Act of Annexation and 1782 ſecure 
this; and if local circumſtance require any difference of 82 
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either enabling or diſabling, the Iriſh Parliament will be equally 


competent to eſtabliſh it, under the Regent, as it is now to eſta- 
bliſh any difference if neceſſary under the Sovereign, . 85 

But ſuppoſe doubts ſtill continue, nay go further, and ſuppoſe, 
contrary to all reaſon, that the preſent Bill cannot remove them, 
we ſhould be ideots if we were for a caſualty which may never hap- 
pen, and for a diſagreement which may not attend that caſualty, 
and for the very flight, and trifling, and temporary, and theoretic 
inconveniencies which might be the conſequences of ſuch diſagree- 
ment, to ſacrifice our free Conſtitution, degrade the country into 
the ſtate almoſt of a colony, and ſurrender that legiſlative indepen. 


dence which, in the very act of ſurrendering, we ſhould ſhew our. 


ſolves unworthy of enjoying. 1 4h = 

f One argument which the advocates for the Union urge is, that it 
will augment the general force of the empire. Were it calculated to 
produce that effect, we ought to ſacrifice much to ſuch an attain- 

ment, but do they prove it? No, nor even attempt an argument, 


they give general terms, pompous phraſes, and unſupported aſſer- 


tions, and ſpeak of us as if there were no Union, as if we were ac- 
tually ſeparate, and then attribute to their project every merit, 
every advantage which we now enjoy, as if they could confer them, 
and as if they did not exiſt. The caſe is, we are now united, ſo as 

if our whole ſtrength is the ſtrength of the empire. And as to re- 


ſources againſt the enemy, the conſolidation of both kingdoms is as 


firm as human policy and individual intereſt can make it. 
Confider the meaſure what it really is, a merging of the Iriſh 
Parliament into the Britiſh, and the-conſequent removal of it to 
Britain; that is all, it is no otherwiſe a Union; jt is ſimply the 
leaving Ireland without the reſidence of a Parliament. This is the 
whole of the mighty project which is to do ſuch wonders, and in 
plain Engliſh the mighty wonder ends in this, to leave us in every 
reſpect exactly as we are, except as to our Parliament. Will its 
removal raiſe one ſoldier or one guinea more? will it encreaſe the 
capacity of doing either? - On the contrary, by debilitating Ire- 
land, by debaſing its ſpirit, and draining it of the leading fortunes 


and talents of the country, by creating an encreaſe of abſentees, by 


checking trade and manufacture, it muſt weaken our reſources; 
and inſtead of the energy and zeal of a free daß offering their 
lives and their properties, the empire will at moſt have the tardy 
and . ſupport of a deſpirited and diſcontented province. 


When Mr. Pitt ſays, If we were to aſk the agent of our enemies, 


what meaſure would be moſt likely to render their deſigus abortive, 


the anſwer would be the firm conſolidation of every part of the | 
empire, | I would bid him tell thoſe enemies it-is. and has been con- 


ſolidated, I would bid him do this, - inſtead of en out as he 
does through his whole ſpeech to the viſitation of the enemy, by 


ſtating us as the vulnerable part of the empire, torn by contending 
actions. It is painful to go through all the phraſes in which he in- 
Il eur \fealings,”-and which- every- Iriſhman kuony pot to. be 
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founded, I will omit repeating them, and aſk you Can we ſee in 
this repeated and open ſtatement, the ſound diſcretion which has 
marked his progreſs as a ſtateſman in moſt of his other meaſures ? * 
He knew the afſent of Ireland would be neceſſary to his preſent 
ſcheme, ſuppoſing” it as ſalutary, wife, and practicable as he ſtates 
it : ſhould he then in common policy have held out our weak- 
neſſes even if real, and aſſert with all the impreſſive force of lan- 
guage that thoſe weakneſſes muſt continue if we ſhould refuſe our 
aſſent, - before he knew we were ready to give it? OY | 
Providence has been often a kind friend to Ireland, and it is ur 
good fortune now, that the enemy knows we' are not in the ſtate 
de paints us. They will not be impoſed on—they know and feel 
that we are firmly united to Great Britain in affection and in in- 
tereſt, and they will pay no regard ro the manner in which muni- 
cipal laws cement or qualify that Union. If they have ſecret affiſt- 
ants in this kingdom, they are not ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know that 
' a roll of parchment” won't change their minds, or remove them 
from the means of giving che expected aid ;—on the contra- 
ry, if they entertain any hope of ſucceſs, will they not think that 
the affections, intereſts, united reſources, and united ſtrength of 
thoſe parts of the Empire, cannot be ſtrengthened by ſuch a roll.— 
but that the leaving fo large a kingdom without a Legiſlature, whoſe 
energy they felt to their great aiſcomfiture in their late attempts to 
promote rebellion, will give their ſecret friends more power to 
act? Was it wiſe by a haſty and immature propoſal to riſk the 
miſconception which a watchful enemy might-be led into, by an 
aſſertion that no real Union ever exiſted ? + 
But the argument is ſtill more inapplicable; the danger he 
threatens us with is inſtant ;- and the meaſure for our protection, 
the Union, muſt be a work of time. He tells the enemy the dan- 
ger and the remedy, the danger immediate, the remedy diſtant. 
e deſtroys a Conſtitution which we hold, as the dear and facred 
5 of our liberty, and would perſuade the world there will 
2 more zeal in Ireland, when that Conſtitution no longer ſhall 
remain, to animate its ſpirit and vigorate its exertions. wy, 
Another advantage mentioned by the advocates of the meaſure ' 
is ſtill more ſtrange, and if poſſible couched in more general terms, 
without ſpecifying any particular inſtance by which or on which 
the operation is to have effect. Qs re 
That it will tranquilliſe Ireland.—It is again diſguſting to me as 
an Iriſhman, to repeat all the inſulting epithets and phraſes with 
which he deſcribes the ſtate of this country: — If a reſident Parlia- 
ment and reſident gentry cannot ſoſten the manners, amend the 
habits, or promote ſocial intercourſe, will no Parliament, and 
fewer reſident gentry, do it? What is the great misfortune with 
reſpe to the tẽnantry of this kingdom? the middlemen, who in- 
tervene between the owner and the actual occupier, and theſe are 
moſtly to be found on the eſtates of abſentees. I have ever under- 
ſtood, that the example of the upper ranks, was the moſt effectual 
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with the mace to the Caftle, give to the loyal ardour of the coun- 
try, —it animated the loyal ſpirit which cruſhed the rebellion before 
a fingle ſoldier could arrive from England, notwithſtanding the un- 


means of promoting good morals and habits among the lower or- 


ders; that their attention to the education, the health, and the 


comforts, as well as the protection they afforded the lower ranks, all 


hich can only ariſe from reſidence, wers the ſureſt mode of con- 


ciliating their affections, as well as improving their manners; that 
if every eſtate and every village afforded a benevolent protector, an 
eafy and impartial diſpenſer of juſtice, and allayer of the little feuds 
which headſtrong paſſions, untamed by education, are toq apt to 
carry to the laſt exceſſes, the lower orders would learn not only 
obedience and veneration to the laws, but would feel an attach- 


ment to the country which afforded hem ſuch bleſſings—but it 


has remained for Mr. Pitt to advance a new ſyſtem, that depriving 
a country of thoſe perſons whom I have deſcribed, encouraging 
land-jobbers and land-pirates, degrading the hoſpitality of the old 
manſion-houſes into the niggardly penury of agents“ dwellings, is 
the moſt approved, modern mode of making happy and contented 
tenants, of ſorming goed men and good ſubjects. 
That the adding to the biſhop's duty of attending to his dioceſe, 
the new and imperial duty 3 quitting the kingdom ſor eight 
months in the year, is the beſt way to make bim acquainted with 
his clergy, and of enforcing their attention to their pariſhioners. 
That a Parliament unacquainted with the local circumſtances of 
a kingdom which it never ſees at too great a diſtance to receive 
communication or information for adminiſtering, in time to the 
wants or the wiſhes of the people, or to guard againit exceſſes or 


diſcontents, is more capable of acting beneficially than the one, 


who by buoy on the ſpot,” and acquainted with the habits, preju- 
dices, and diſpoſition of their fellow ſubjects, beſt know, how to 


apply relief. as OPT 3th 
But if we advert to the treaſons and rebellions which have fo 
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degraded this country, there we can apply to fact. Could any 


Parliament ſitting in Great Britain have developed the ſecret ſyſtem 
of conſpiracy, animated the loyal, and ſupported the executive, 
with the effect this very Parliament did? what would the ridiculous 
exhibition have been at that time, of a united Parliament walking 


through St. James's Park with their addreſs, and yet what vigour and 


energy did the inſtant proceſſion of near two hundred members 


common exertions made there to ee ety ſailing. 
The extraordinary, but wiſe and neceſſa 
ing martial law, required the concurrence of Parliament to ſupport 


the executive. The time would have paſſed by, before that con- 
4 received from London; 


currence could have been aſked for, an | 
and it would have given a feint ſupport, coming from ſtrangers, 


compared with the impreſſion of its ſpringing from Iriſhmen, all 
liable to every danger and inconvenience from its operation, and 
Voielding theinſs 


elves and their properties to its controul. ... 
US. ee. EO Recollect 
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Recollect the volunteers, the ſaviours of the country and terror 
of its enemies; when their great work was effected, and by the in- 
diſcreetneſs of a few leaders, their zeal was miſled, and they be 
to exerciſe the functions of Parliament, we ſpoke out Grin lr 
heard our voice with effect, and took our advice in inſtantly. re- 
turning to cultivate the bleſſings of peace. I aſk you, would equal 
firmneſs in a Parliament, compoſed five parts in ſix of ſtrangers, 


fitting in another country, have had the fame effect? You. know _ 


it would not. Perſonal character, reſpect to individuals, opinion 
of their attachment to one common country, all impreſſed an awe 
which was irreſiſtible. eB os Wo 97 hot 6 owe, ht 

But how has tranquillity been preſerved in Britain? Don't the 
ſecret reports ſhew that France has a ſanguine hope of ſeparating 
Scotland as well as Ireland, though ſhe carries the charm of Union 
to protect her; that even in England there are confpiracies, and I 
will put this queſtion to any man who conſiders the reports of their 
Parliament and ours—have they probed the conſpiracy. to the bat» 
tom as we have done? Is it a vain ſuppoſition, that if Scotland had 
had its Parliament fitting in Edinburgh, the conſpiracy which 
ſpread ſo widely would have been ſooner developed, and not ſhewn 
itſelf again there after it had been put down here? | 


Need I go to more inſtances to ſnew you how tranquillity has 


been ſecured, and diſturbances prevented by the 8 of 
this Iriſh-Parliament which you are called upon for t 
3 tranquillity to tranſport out of your kingdom, to treat 
ike the traſtors and rebels who plotted to have deſtroyed your 
country? I feel it would be a waſte of time. No, no, cheriſh the 
Parliament that was able and willing to fave you. All natives of 
one country, their ſtake is in it; their hearts as well as their in- 
tereſts are engaged jn its preſervation, its proſperity, and its 
glory. 5 y ann 33 "4 ** 5 Nie een 
But you are to be improved into Britiſh manners and Britiſh 
cuſtoms! Idle talk; much as T admire Britain, I am not ready to 
Bee up the Iriſh character, or to make a facrifice for the change. 


ut is it by Engliſhmen coming here that the change is to be ef- 


fected? I anſwer, how will the tranſporting our Legiſlature, our 


men of fortune, and men of talents invite them? will meu come 
with a view of profit to ſettle in a country at a moment when the 


principal cuſtomers, who may be in their contemplation, are in 


. the ac of leaving that country and going to them? Look to the 


immenſe refidence now in your kingdom from the unuſual num- 
ber of Britiſh officers, ſoldiers, and thoſe of the Engliſh. militia 
particularly, becauſe the privates afford the example of manners 
and civilization to the claſſes which are in moſt, want of them here. 


Will the Union bring fo, many or diffuſe them ſo generally ? in 


war they cotne without it, in peace they cannot come as ſoldiers, 


I. ook to Scotland, which has been united near a century; look 
to Wales, which has been united above five centuries. Have g. 


liſh manners and Engliſn habits been able ever to get the Enogli 
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ob e 
language into full uſe? and if they have not put down the native 


language, are new habits which ariſe from ſocial intercourſe to be 
communicated by perſons who cannot underſtand each other when 


they-ſpeak ? after forty years experience, they. were forced to have 
recourſe'to the compulſion.of law to put down the Highland dreſs, 


yet even that has been ineffectual to extinguiſh the national attach- 


ment to it, the truth is, the manners of a people cannot be chang- 
OE already been * 
by wholeſome laws towards meliorating them here; they have been 
for years in a ſtate of progreſs towards improvement; this progreſs 
mult not be hurried, or you check it. Encourage the reſidence of 
the rich, cheriſh and maintain that free Conſtitution, that 1 
dence, without which no country is worth living in. In an 1 
bleſt with foil, climate, and ſituation beyond molt iſlands in the 
lobe, induſtry and wealth muſt encreaſe, and if you will but ab- 
in ſrom experiment, civilization and meliorated manners will 


be the ſure attendants. © 


— 


eided preference, as to induce any loo 


He tells you, his project will diffuſe Britiſh wealth, and induce 


Britiſh capital to ſettle here, but he does not tell you how or why, 


becauſe he cannot. What practical difference in the actual ſtate of 
the country will his Union occaſion, to induce an Engliſhman to 


ſettle here, or what encouragement will it hold out to him, which 


is not at this very inſtant in exiſtence? Taxes won't be lowered; the 
whole object of the meaſure is to raiſe them; it has been explicitly 
ſtated ſo, and they are in à pretty rapid ſtate of progreſſion already. 
The ſame vague and idle bombaſt of expreſſion, of aſſertion with- 
out proof, is made uſe of here. Mr. Pitt ſays, it will give to Ire- 
land the common uſe of the Bririſh capital—will identify Ireland 
with England, and ſo forth; theſe general unſupported expreſſions. 
have no meaning, and we will examine the ſubject minutely. 

I will firſt go through the particulars of the trade and manufac- 


. tures of each Kingdom, to ſhew you the abſurdity and futility of aſ- 


ſerting, that a Legiſlative Union will bring capital into Ireland. 
With regard to manufactures, thoſ& which employ the capital of 

Britain, wes gan of courſe the moſt profitable, are the woollen, cot- 

ton, iron and pottery. The two latter depend ſo totally on plenty 


and cheapneſs of fuel, that they exiſt only in the coal countries, 
and never have been known, even in England, to make what 
can be called a ſettlement at any diſtance from a plentiful colliery, 


and fire is ſo great a portion of their expence, that the part of the 
country which affords it beſt and cheapeſt, muſt have ſuch a de- 
3 capital, if there be any 


ſuch, to veſt itſelf there. In the iron mänufacture, Ireland has 


offered an enk, e ſuperior to Britain. Her duty on im- 
ported iron is 128. 6d. per ton, the Britiſh near 3l. which operates 


as a bounty of above 408. a ton to the manufacturer in Ireland, yet 


this bounty has not eng capital into Ireland, and we muſt ex- 
pect an equilization. of thoſe duties, when our legiſlature ſhall be 


extipguiſhed, whereby this bounty will be extinguiſhed alſo. . . 
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export of iron wrought to Ireland on the average of the laſt three 
years, was in value 119, o0ol. all ſubject, when unrated, to at leaſt 


12], 14s. per cent. In the pottery roo, the flint and clay which is 
ſo abundant in England, has not yet been found in any quantity in 
Ireland, and in ſact there is not a fingle pottery in Ireland. 

It is ſelf-evident, therefore; that theſe manufatures never can 
travel from the country which has the coal, to that which has it 
not, from Britain to Ireland. The ſame facility of fuel muſt give 
to Britain a decided preference in all manufactures, where ſteam- 
engines cheapen the price of !abour. 

As to the woollens, look at Yorkſhire, their old and great ſettle- 
ment ; though eſtabliſhed there for centuries, they have never tra- 
velled in any direction ten miles from the coal country. Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, aud the circuit around the eaft, north, and ſouth 
of the ſeat of manutacture, theſe ſupport me in what I aſſert, as if 
nature had drawn a line on the ſurtace, as in the ſubterraneons 
ſtratum, and ſaid, thus far ſhall you go, and no farther. 

The late introduction of machinery by ſteam, which not only 
cheapens labour, but improves the quality beyond manual opera- 
tion, adds argument to fact, and therefore we can never ſuppoſe 
ſound ſpeculation would ſend any capital to the diſtance of Ireland 
acroſs = ſeas, when it has not ſent it ten miles in England. But 
great as the conſideration of fuel is to any man in forming ſpecula- 
tions to extend himſelf in this buſineſs, there are others ſo obvious, 
that they cannot be overlooked. a | my 

England finds a full call for allſhe makes, every year affords an 
an increaſing demand: ſuppoſe a man there ſpeculates to veſt 
more capital in the buſineſs; to ſettle a ſon, a nephew or a bro- 
ther in it. Will he not prefer the extenſion on his own {pot within 


his view, and under his dire& controul, to attempting it in a new 


and diſtant country? but of all countries would he in common 
ſenſe look to that which comes to him for the very goods he makes, 
which offers him their market at his own door, without trouble, 
riſque or change ? ; | | 

Would he not fay to. himſelf, the place I live in muſt make the 
goods as much cheaper than the Irifh can, as the whole expence of 


carriage, and import duties which Ireland charges, will amount ro. 


He would find theſe duties dh. a yard on old drapery or woollen 
cloth, operating as 8x per cent. on a cloth of 7s. 6d. a yard in va- 
lue, and adh. on new drapery, or ſtuffs, ſerges, durants, &c. ope- 
rating as 82 per cent. on 28. 6d. a yard, and he would naturally 
wiſh to ſee what great and conntervailing inducements this mea- 
ſure of Union holds out to him before he ventures on his ſpecula- 
tion. Suppoſe he applies to the Miniſter for information, he will 
hear from him, it conſolidates intereſt, it gives a full participa- 
tion of all the commerce of Britain; it identifies the two countries 
into one; it diffuſes common wealth,'—well, all this is fine lan- 
guage which I don't underſtand ; but what does it do as to m 
trade? Is it to increaſe the duties there, ſo as to hinder more goods 
. AepEN. Vor. II. 1799. f going 
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going from E d? No, look to the 6th Propofition, they are 
| — to be raiſed, and they are even to ceaſe in time.” 5 
Will it find fuel for me there? No.“ What then does it do? 
Why it does every thing; it removes their Parliament here,'— 
* . worſe and worſe, he would ſay, I have found my trade nurtured 
and encouraged by Parliament, and you want to ſend me to a 


country without a Parliament, no. If you will ſend the Britiſh 


Parliament to Ireland, I might then think of going there, for where 
the Parliament is, there ſhould the manufacturer be alſo : until 
then, you ſhall not induce me by impoſing phraſes to hazard my 
capital in a country, whoſe market ] fully enjoy at my own ware- 
houſe, without offering me any one reaſon why my neighbour, 
whom I leave behind me, won't underſell me, even to my preſent 
cuſtomers there, as I now underſell all the Iriſh makers to them. 
No no, I ſee your plan, you want to impoſe on the Iriſh nation. 
If they are fools let them be ſo, but I won't be your dupe, nor 
your inſtrument. . 

Suppoſe he were even to perſiſt farther, and giving up the idea 


ol ſupplying the home conſumption of Ireland, he ſhould look to 


ſupplying foreign markets from Ireland, when he ſhould ſettle his 
capital, his machinery and his workmen here; he might ſay, you 
talk to me of Ireland's being to enjoy hereafter a full participation 
of the Britiſh commerce, and if I go there, I may export from 
thence. * Yes, that is one great advantage from the meaſure.” 
Then, I ſuppoſe the Iriſh are prohibited now from exporting to 
. foreign markets. No, they have had a full and free liberty to do 
ſo theſe twenty years paſt.” The Union then gives a bounty I ſup- 


poſe on export *No, that would be unfair; and ſo you only offer 


me the ſame freedom which Ireland has enjoyed without avail for 


'' © theſe twenty years paſt, and which I can enjoy from my own ports, 


and you don't remove the diſadvantage» which now enhances the 
price of the fabrick in Ireland fo as to force her home market 


prevent her from meeting the Britiſh at a foreign market. 
Mere he further to look into the ſtate of the trade and enquire 


to be ſupplied from Britain, and which enhanced price muſt equa!ly 


into the progreſs of the export of woollen cloth from Ireland, he 


would find that in 1698, they exported 110,2071. in value (one- 
fifth of all their exports) and in 1798, 12,500l. only. Were he 


to examine in Britain, it would appear that ten years ago ſhe 


exported in woollen manufacture to the whole world 4,368;9351. 


| | . in value, and in the laſt year 6, 8 36, 603. that out of the former 


there went to Ireland 353,781), and out of the latter 580, 723l. 
ſo that in ten years the increaſed export was one third to all 
the world, and more than one-third to Ireland. He would fur- 
ther find on enquiry that Ireland exported no unmanufactured Wool; 
it worked up all it had, and there was little reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
quantity would be enlarged, as the great encreaſe of agriculture 
and of the linen manufacture gave a b+tter profit in land than ſheep 
afforded, ſo that Ireland could not even ſupply him with wool 3 
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work, and if he were to aſk the Miniſter is Britiſh wool to follow 
him there, it 15 obvious what would be the reply. | 


Need I add further, to expoſe the abſurdity of ſuch a poſition as 


that of the Union bringing over Britiſh capital to eſtabliſh woollen, 
iron, or pottery manufacturers. — The caſe of the cotton is not lefs. 
ſtrong. We cannot even on the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland oppoſite 
the Britiſh collieries make cotton twiſt within at leaſt 20 per cent. as 
cheap as Britain can ſupply us, and we do not at this inſtant make 
ſufficient for the neceſſary conſumption of the kingdom. Machinery 
is more uſed in this manufacture than the others, and one circum- 
ſtance reſpecting it is worth obſervation : In Britain it was for 
years ſubject to a heavy charge, I have heard to 28. 6d, a ſpindle 
annually, for Arkwright's Patent, from which it always was en- 
tirely tree in Ireland ; yet not a penny ever came from England. 
to ſet up that machinery here, though the patent operated as a 
bounty to encourage the erection of it. 1 aoderftnnd thi patent 
has expired within theſe few years, and if no capital came, if 
no Engliſhman thought the ſpeculation good while that bounty 
exiſted, it is nonſenſe to ſuppoſe he will think it a better ſpe- 
culation when the bounty has ceaſed, If the imports of Bri- 
tiſh cotton manufacture were to be examined, it would appear 
that Britain in 1789 exported to Ireland to the value only of 
32,500h. and in 1798, 107,2931. though ſubject to a duty of above 
I2 = cent, in general. 
u 


t to ſave entering into more detail, I will adduce the argu- 


ments and authority of the-ſame gentleman, Mr. Pitt, in 1785, 
though he now maintains a different opinion, and holds out the 


at 10 and one-half per cent. duty, and yet it was fald they were 
— : 2 


idle phraſe of Diffuſion of Britiſh Capital. In ſpeaking of the me- 


morable Propoſitions he ſays : 


* That beſides the different degrees of the induſtry of the two 
nations, he was well informed and ſufficiently convinced that the 
rate of wages as well as of labour, was greater in Ireland than in 
England, in any branch of manufacture which required execu- 
tion and ingenuity ; inſtancing a gentleman whom he deſcribed 
to be the firſt and the principal perſon in the cotton buſineſs in 
Ireland (Major Brooke) who was ſeveral times in danger of 
loſing his life, becauſe he refuſed to allow his workmen a greater 
rice than they had at Mancheſter. He could not help obſerv- 
ing, that the fears and apprehenſions of the manufacturers were 
extremely far-fetched, and ill-founded, nor did it appear to him 
that there were ſuch grounds for them as ought to weigh with 
any reaſonable man. They had declared themſelves to be under 
great anxiety and uneaſineſs, leſt the Iriſh in conſequence of this 
arrangement ſhould be able to draw over all their workmen, all 
their trade, and all their capitals, and be able to underſell them 
in their own markets by at leaſt 131. per cent. Now he defired 
the committee to attend to that fingle ſubje& ; the Iriſh cotton 
trade was to be imported into Englnd, according to this plan, 


© to 


I 
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to underſell the Engliſh manufacturer 131. per cent. Theſe two 
« ſums amounted to 23 and a half per cent. beſides this, England 
© had hitherto imported into Ireland at a duty of 10 and a half per 
© cent. this therefore, added to the other two ſums would amount 
© to 34]. per cent.” And again, he moſt earneſtly entreated the 
* Houſe not to ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with the idea 
© that a poor country, merely becauſe ſhe enjoyed ſome compara- 
© tive exemption from taxes, was therefore able to cope with a rich 
© and powerful country ; the fact, he was ready to contend, was 
© by no means ſo.” | | 
I will to his authority add that of another gentleman, then a 
Commoner, now Lord Grenville, who, ſpeaking of the opinion 
that the cheapneſs of proviſions would enable the Iriſh to under- 
{ell the Englith manufacturer at his own door, ſaid, But the noble 
Lord (North) brought no proof of this, indeed it would have 
been wonderful if he had, for nobody knew where to find any 
© ſuch proof. On the contrary, it had been proved at the bar by 
a very reſpectable gentleman, Capt. Brooke, who had ſet up an 
© extenſive cotton manufactory in Ireland, that he had always 
given the ſame wages that were given at Mancheſter, and that 
© he had on more occaſions than one, with difficulty eſcaped with 
© his life from his workmen, who had confederated in order to 
* compel him to raiſe their wages higher than thoſe that were paid 
Nat Mancheſter. So far no greater cheapneſs of labour appeared 
in one country than in the other, but ſuppoſing the wages were 
* ſomewhat lower in Ireland than in England, he could not ad- 
© mit that as a proof that labour was in fact cheaper, for the true 
© way to eſtimate that point would be to ſee what work was done 
for the money, and if the work was not proportioned or equal 
© to the price, then labour could not be faid to be as low as from 
© the wages it might appear to be.“ 35 

If then Britiſh capital won't come to eſtabliſh thoſe manufac- 
tures in which Britain excels us, and ſupplies us, it will be fair to 
examine whether the Union will bring it to that manufacture in 
which we do, certainly underſell England, and poſſeſs natural ad- 
vantages the does not. I mean the linen; for if Britiſh capital 
could be induced over, here is an article obvious to invite it. But 
what has been the fact? It has been free and proſperous for theſe 
ninety years, and has afforded many great fortunes to the induſtri- 
ous who have engaged in it; yet hardly any Britiſh, capital has 
fettled here in it. (I ſpeak not of trifting capitals, nor of Wake- 


field, or any other perſons who have almoſt inſtantly diſappeared) 


and if none have come to remain, while it has been cheriſhed and 


- ſupported by large grants and beneficial laws from the Triſh Parlia- 


ment, will it come when that natural and protecting guardian is no 
more ? Will Mr. Pitt's threats to refuſe it the Britiſh market induce 
ſellers here? Will its great progreſs in Britain invite men to quit 
the profits it affords there, merely to make equal profits here? No; 


the fact of no Britiſh capital having ſettled here gives a ſtronger 


anſwer 


L } 


anſwer than any arguments can, to all the idle theoty that is held 
out to deceive us; and I will conclude this ſubje& by obſerving, 
that if Britiſh capital has not come here to a manufacture which 
we do work as cheap as Britain can, much leſs will it come to ma- 
nufactures in which they underſell us in our own home in deſpite 
of duties, and freight. 


If then this fooliſh aſſertion, that the Union will induce Britain 


to-veſt her capital in this country on manufactures for home con- 
ſumption, falls to the ground, we will examine whether it can in- 
duce them to do ſo for the ſupply of foreign markets, and one ſim- 
ple anſwer will be deciſive, that if they can underſell us at home 
in any manufacture, they muſt do it abroad, and therefore the ſpe- 
culation is abſurd, | 

And it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe any will come to deal in fo- 
reign articles af import; but ſuppoſe a perſon willing to venture, 
he muſt import either for home uſe, or for re-export ; if for home, 
inſtead of an acquiſition he will be an injury by encreaſing an im- 
port to the prejudice of our manufactures, and if for re- export, I 
might ſay with Adam Smith, there is little benefit thereby to Ire- 
land, but let Mr. Pitt give him a full anſwer as follows: 
To the queſtion, it is likely Ireland is to become the emporium, 
the mart of the empire, as it is ſaid ſhe would: he replies, “he 


« did not believe that would ever be the caſe; by emporium he 


„ means, that Ireland would import the produce of Africa and 
« America, afterwards to diſtribute it to all the world, and to 
| *« Britain among the reſt. No ſuch conſequence could ariſe, Ire- 
„ land did not covet the ſupply of the foreign markets, nor was it 
« probable that ſhe would furniſh Britain with the produce of her 


„ own colonies in any great degree. Ireland was to have the li- 


„ herty of bringing to Britain circuitouſly what ſhe herſelf had the 
&« liberty of bringing directly. It muſt be proved that Ireland 
« could afford this circuitous ſupply, cheaper than Britain herſelf 


* could give the direct ſupply, before any idea, or alarm, or ap- 


% prehenſion could be raiſed in any boſom.” 5 
But we are told, in the ſame glaring parade of 7 aſſertion, 
that this project will give us a full participation of all the extend- 
ed commerce, and with it of all the wealth of Britain, the greateſt 
and proudeſt country under Heaven; that ſhe offers a full partner- 


fhip. Why, Sir, this talk might do to people who are ignorant, 


but let me tell you, and no man can contradict me, that we are as 
free to trade to all the world as Britain 1s at this moment, and that 
if the Miniſter was to aſk me what benefit he could offer, what 


trade he could open, what manufactures he could promote, my an- 


fwer, and I ſpeak it from a firm conviction, would be this ou can 


give us nothing, and my only requeſt on the part of Ireland is, 


that you will let us alone. es 
I ſpeak not of ſome few trivial articles which poſlibly, in hunting 
through the book of rates, might occur on paper, but they are 


very few if any, and of fo little mc ment, that they are not felt, for 


It 
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| would require a hunt to find them. What port in the knowts 
world can a Britiſh ſhip go to from Britain, that an Iriſh ſtiip cati- 
not go with the ſame cargo from Ireland? What article, great or 
fmall, can a Britiſh ſhip import into Britain or Ireland, that an 
Iriſh ſhip cannot import equally, into Ireland or Britain? I ſpeak 
not of the Eaſt India ſettlements, though Ireland is as free to 
them as Britain is. What manufacture can Britain eſtabliſh or en- 
courage, which Ireland 1s not equally free by law to do? If new 
fources of trade ſhail be opened by conqueſt or by treaty, do they 
not belong equally, and at the ſame inſtant, to Ireland ? 

I aſk theſe queſtions explicitly, and defy any man to ſhew an 
inſtance. In point of power to trade or manufacture, ſhe can give 
us nothing, and fo conſcious is he of this, that in mentioning be- 
nefits, he relies entirely on continuing to us the undiſturbed poſſeſ- 
fion of what we enjoy, as if we were to pay him with the ſacrifice 
of our liberty, for his not doing us an injury. 

Away then with his fine unmeaning words of a fairer and more 
perfect connexion leading us to an equality of commercial advan- 
tages—and when he talks with ſuch a proud contumely of the de- 
pendent nature of our commercial intercourſe with Britain, as how 
the proſperity of our linen trade lies at the will of the Britiſh Par- 
liament ; that it reſts _ its bounty, its diſcretion, or liberality; 
that the advantages we have gained for the laſt fifty years are falſely 
attributed to the Irith Parliament, and ſuch ſtuff, 1 can hardly re- 
preſs my indignation. Theſe humiliating aſſertions require à full 
anſwer, and I will give it; but let me diſtinguiſh between the Mi- 
niſter and the People of Britain. I have a ſtrong feeling of vene- 
ration for the wiſdom and liberality of the ſiſter kingdom for theſe 
laſt twenty years; and I will never take the Miniſter's language as 
ſtating her ſentiments, or thoſe of her Parliament, when it threatens 
us with hoſtile meaſures, if we don't ſurrender to him our conſti- 
tution. Her generoſity and ber juſtice, as well as her prudence 
and true intereſt, would ſtop his hand, if he were to attempt to 
raiſe it in the deſperate attempt of cruſhing our proſperity. I la- 
ment he introduced the ſubject ; it is not pleaſant or wife in pri- 
vate life for two friends to enter into a detail of their mutual 
powers of benefit and injury, to taunt with obligations, and boaſt of 
their means to vex and harraſs, much leſs is it ſo between nations; 
but he has begun, and I will go through the whole ſtate of our in- 
tercourſe. 5 . | 

And firſt, as to its general ſtate, which, if I were to take from 
the cuſtom: houſe dl 21 according, to their accuſtomed valuation, 
it would appear, that Great Britain, on an average of three years 
to 1599, imported annually from Ireland to the value of 

8 hs C. 2,870,981 
And exported to Ireland — 4. 2,775,330 


Leaving a balance againſt Britain of 80 4. 95,62 z | 
But fortunately an authentic paper has come to my hands; it 
___ Was 
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was delivered lately to the Britiſh Parliament by Mr. Irwing, the 
Inſpector General ot the Britiſh trade. The values in it are eſti- 
mated by the price current of the article, inſtead of the cuſtom- 
houſe rate, and by the declarations of the merchants, on ſimilar 
goods exported to other countries under the Convoy Act. 
_ Theſe values are ſtated to be about 7e per cent. in the groſs 
above the rated value. 
We will not enquire why this mode was adopted now, but if the 
value be fairly ſtated, it certainly is better to argue for preſent ex- 
dience on the preſent real ſtate of trade than on a fictitious one, 
which might deceive us. þ 


In it the ſtatement appears as follows: 
Imports into Britain from Ireland for the ſame average. 
| Value. 
Linen, — — 4. 2,600,102 
Raw materials, proviſions, i. e. beef, 
butter, pork, bacon, corn, — 2,910,724 


Total, 1 8 7 5 10,825 
Foreign produce, — . 101,864 
| Total import, 3,612, 689 
Exports from Britain to Ireland. 
Britiſh manufactures, — L- 1,640,195 
Colonial ditto, _ 970,000 
Britiſh raw material, including coals, | 
hops, falt, and bark. _ 447,277 
Foreign merchandize, — 498.173 
3.585648 


Leaving an apparent balance in favour 
of Ireland, ff _ 2,056,824. 


But on examining the nature and amount of the ſeveral articles, 
we ſhall find, on a compariſon of mutual benefit, that the balance 
is much in favour of Britain. To ſhew this, we will ſtate the trade 
in three points of view, as it regards manufaQtures, raw materials, 
or articles of prime neceſſity, and foreign articles. 

As to the firſt, the only article af manufacture exported from Ire- 
land to Britain is linen, and in thoſe exported to Ireland I include 
all Eaſt Indian and colonial produce, much of which is really ma- 
nufacture, and the reſt of which may be deemed ſo, on account of 
ſhe employ of labour in the colony and of the ſhipping. | 
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It will ſtand thus : = 2 + {a 
s 1. Manufactures. 


To and, FOR hi 

Manufactures of Britain, — 1,640,195 | 

Colonial Goods, = 19 9 | 2,614,000 
From Ireland, manufactures AY ROE 2, 600, ooo 


2620 Balance, — 14,000 
2. Raw Materials, &c. 
Raw materials ſupplied by Ireland to 


Britain, including articles of prime 
neceſſity, as beef, butter, pork, 


bacon, corn, &c. &c. 0 2;9104724 95 
Raw materials ſupplied by Britain to | 
Ireland, including coals, hops, bark, -  _. -- 
falt, &c. yay — 447,77 
Exceſs of ſupply by Ireland, 2,403,447 
| 3. Foreign Articles. 
Foreign articles taken by Ireland from 3 
Britain, . — 1,468,173 
Ditto by Britain from Ireland, 101,864 
Exceſs taken by Ireland, — 1,366, 3o9 


Thus we ſee in manufactures the account is nearly equal, but in. 

articles of neceſſity and raw material, the balance of ſupply is very 
great to Britaip, and in the foreign articles, or carrying trade, the 
exceſs of gain to Britain muſt appear prodigious, if we conſider 
that 407,000]. of it only is Eaſt Indian, and of courſe 1,061, 173l. 
is open to be imported direct to Ireland, were ſhe obliged or in- 
clined to import it ſo. Sugar alone amounts to 505,000]. and I 
muſt obſerve to-you, that all the Eaſt and Weſt Indian articles in 
this ſtatement, about 939,000]. are the means of Britains remit- 
ting home ſo much of her foreign wealth, and our taking them is 
conſequently of great moment to her, excluſive of her profit on the 
manufacturing or raiſing, and in the ſhipping they employ. 
To complete the compariſon, we muſt add the monopoly we 
give to the produce of her colonies as well in the part ſtated to be 
received from hence, as in all that we import directly, which 
amounts to about 140, oool. a year for the above average, makin 
in the whole the produce of the Britiſh colonies, imported directly 
and indirectly, 660,000). a year. All of which, if raſh council: 
ſhould ever unfortunately compel us to take them from foreign co- 
jonies, might not only be paid for by our linens, but a very ex- 
tended and beneficial market might be opened thereby. x. 

I have detailed theſe ſtatements accurately from the printed "ers 
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and you ſee the advantage of arriving at truth by ſuch a detail; for 
if the . groſs amount only of theſe imports and exports be ſtated 
wichout attending to the nature of the articles, it would appear, as 
I before ſaid, that the trade was greatly againſt Britain—whereas 
this ſtatement ſhews us clearly that the trade is mutually beneficial, 
more ſo perhaps to Britain, but certainly ſo much ſo as to put an 
end to all the ooliſh threats which have been made, particularly as 
to our linen trade depending wholly on Britiſh bounty and Britiſh 
diſcretion. 9 | 

L acknowledge the value of the market which Britain affords us 
for our linens, and am ever willing to take every act of her's as a 
favour and mark of friendſhip ; but when he aſſerts our linen trade 
depends on the Britiſh Parliament, 1 muſt examine the ſubject 
minutely. 0 | | 

He relies on two Britiſh meaſures to ſupport him in this aſ- 
ſertion. | 

1. The Britiſh Duties on the foreign linens, 

2. The Britiſh Bounties on the export of Iriſh linens. 

When he ſays the former were impoſed for our ſake, .I muſt re- 

ly that the fact is otherwiſe, and I appeal to the Report of the . 
Britiſh Board of Trade, in the Britiſh Journals in 1698, to which 
the great authority of Mr. Locke's ſignature appears: and when 
we are inſultingly told that we are indebted to the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment for our linen manufacture, I reply, Britain is bound in 
every inſtance to encourage our linen trade, by compact ſo ſtrong- 
If manifeſt in the proceedings of both Parliaments, as cannot be 
denied. | 

We gave her a valuable conſideration in putting down our 
_  woollen trade, laying 20 per cent. on its export, and in prohibit- 
ing our wool to all countries except Britain. The value of our 
woollen export then was, as I have ſtated, 110,090l, {one-fifth of 
our whole exports). 

But to return te the Britiſh duties on foreign linens. Man 
petitions in the Britiſh Journals ſhew they were granted to 3 
the Britiſh linen manufactories and the trade of Britiſh drapers in 
Triſh linens. The Scotch in thoſe | pans ſtate the linen as their 
ſtaple, and Mr. Dundas meaſures the wealth of Scotland by its in- 
creaſe fince the Union. | 2 

The various Reports in the ſame Journals ſhew it is a ribs and 
valuable manufacture to Britain: theſe duties on foreign linen, 
therefore, ſo far as protection goes, are as deſirable to her as to us, 
and were impoſed for her protection firſt, and continued ſince for 
the general beneſit. ; | 

As to the bounties on exports, by which he vauntingly aſſerts 
the linen trade of Ireland has been brought to its 2 height; 
they were not given for us, nor were they ſuggeſted by us; the 
Britiſh Journals ſtate them to have originated in a petition from 
London traders and the manufacturers of Scotland. They ere 
granted in preference to refuſing draw backs on the foreign linen, 
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Iriſh linens, were confined to the property of, perſons reſiding in 


of the Britiſh merchant, and to prevent the direct export of linens 


„ and conſequently to the prejudice of our navigation, and com- 
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which was the plan ſuggeſted, and in which no henefit to the Iriſh 


was in contemplation 3 ſo far from it, the bounties extended to 
Great Britain till 1780, becauſe they were intended for the benefit 


from Ireland. | 

The Report of the Board of Trade, of which Lord Auckland 
was a member in 1780, upon the bill which I introduced here to 
grant fimilar bounties on export from Ireland, affords us deciſive 
evidence on this head. | 

The Report ſays, we ſee with ſome regret an experiment of 
& fimilar bounties in Ireland on Iriſh linen, tending to interrupt 
& and hazard a great branch of the commercial intercourſe be- 
te tween the two countries, which has been highly and reciprocally 
& advantageous ; we are convinced too, that this new ſpeculation, 
& ſo far as it ſucceeds, will operate to the diminution of our ex- 
& port trade, to the diminution allo of the returns for that trade, 


« mercial intereſts in general; but we cannot think that ſuch miſ- 
6& chiefs are ſuddenly to be expected to any conſiderable extent.“ 
Again. —“ We fabmit to your Lordſhips that as far as the di- 
& rect export of linen from Ireland may take place in conſequence 
„ of the bounty propoſed there, in ſo much will our exports be 
« affected, and the detriment reſulting to our general trade from 
& that circumſtance will be increaſed by the returns made for ex- 
& ports, and by all the collateral conſequences of a proportionable 
“ transfer of our navigation and general commerce to the ports of 
« Ireland.“ | 
In the ſame paper it is alſo ſtated, «& That though Great Britain 
& carried on her linen trade, ſubject to great and irremovable diſ- 
6 2 8, ſhe is ſuppoſed to manufacture more linens than are 
& exported from Ireland.“ And with regard to the bounties, 
„ they have been the means of forcing forward an extenſive linen 
& manufacture in Britain, though ſtruggling under a great diſad- 
vantage as to the growth and ſupply ofthe raw material.” 

Till I brought forward the meaſure of Iriſh bounties, Britain 
never would let us pay bounties for them from our own ports, and 
ſhe was at- the expence of them from her own ports to ſecure to. 
herſelf the benefits of trading in our linens. Were a kindneſs to 
our manufactures the object, ſhe ſhould have let us pay them. 
When their operation is boaſted of by Mr. Pitt, as having raiſed 
our manufacture to its preſent, height, he forgets the fact. They 
took place in 1743, and er as the Report I bave mentioned 
ſtates, as 12 per cent. on Britiſh, and 64 per cent. only on Iriſh, 
the remaining 54 compenſating the charges of freight, commiſſion, 
&c. from Ireland ta Britain. By this unequal encouragement, 
the export of Britiſh bounty linens roſe in 1763 to be equal to that 
of Iriſh ; ſince which time the export of Britiſh has 1o increaſed 
over the Iriſh, that the bounties paid by Britain on her own 1210 
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in 17975 came to 82,931. excluſive of a farther ſum of 6g; 51. 
n li ned 


on linen and cotton printed, which was entirely confined to 
Britiſh, making altogether on Britiſh, 139,970l, and on Iriſh to 
24,4591]. only. 7 

Let me further tell you, that they did not at an average coſt 
10, o00l. a year from 1742 fo 1771, and that this 24, 450 l. in 
1797, was given on the export of about 3, ooo, ooo yards, and this 
is the mighty ſum, and this the mighty quantity, by which the 
linen trade of Tfeland has been brought to its K height. _ 

When he. holds out a threat by calling of the foreign linens, and 
infinuates Great Britain loſes revenue by not impoſing import du- 
ties on ours, I would tell him we know it is an idle threat, and 
that the Britiſh nation will never conſent to a war of Prohibitions 
or Duties, between the two kingdoms, the two great limbs of the 
ſame empire, to gratify his ſpeculations : ſhould ſuch a hoſtile 
meaſure ſeriouſly engage his mind, I would adviſe him to reflect, 
that Great Britain cannot make linens equal to her demand, that 
if by ſuch a meaſure the import of Iriſh were to be checked, that 
from Germany and Ruſſia muſt be encreaſed ; and the Britiſh con- 


ſumer would pay the tax to the ſtate, and his money to a ſtranger, 


But ſhould it happen not to check the Iriſh—Britain who would 
pay the tax on them, not we, ſhould be the loſers. And if he en- 
tertains a hope to increaſe the Britiſh manufactory thereby, he will 
find it vain, for the capital and the hands of England are ſo fully 
employed by the immenſe increaſe of demand from all the world 
almoſt, that there is none to ſpare; he cannot therefore turn more 
to linen, without withdrawing from other fabrics. 


He ſeems to have got into a labyrinth on this ſubject; his miſ— 


takes and threats are very curious; he ſays Great Britain takes 
from Ireland, manufactured produce, to the amount of between 
four and five millions, whereas even the Britiſh ſtatement at the 


rice current makes the linen 2,600,000]. and it is the only manu» 
&ured produce. 


He fays our linen conſtitutes four-fifths of our exports to all the 
world, but our Iriſh books ſtate the linen not ro be one half, and the 
Britiſh paper ſhews that what linen goes to Britain, who takes, as 
he ſays, ſeven-eighths of all our linen, is not one-half even of our 
exports to her,—1f then 2,600,000l. the nett value of linen ſent to 


her is not four-fifths of 5,600,0001. our whole exports to her, 


much leſs can it be four-fifths of our exports to all the world. 
When he ſays all afticles eſſential to trade, to ſubſiſtence, and raw 
materials, are ſent free of duty, he forgets the fact. 


. 
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Nor can I leave unnoticed his quotation from me in 1785. Dh 
language I uſed then did ſtate the advantages to Ireland from her 


— 


ſituation and trade with Britain, and I did «y this Houſe to ſe- 


cure the continuance of them. I thought a Miniſter might one 

day appear, who might threaten a war of duties and prohibitio 

and I wiſhed to have the ſecurity of a legiſlative compact, but 

- fever thought that that Miniſter would be the one I was then co- 
: gs © operating 
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operating with. I was ſpeaking to Ireland only, had I been ſpeak- 
ive to ngland I Meat Dave tet to them the der 
derived from their trade with us. This was his buſineſs to do, not 
mine. We were working together in one cauſe to effect the mea- 
ſure of the propoſitions, and when Mr. Orde was attacked, he de- 
fended him by ſhewing the diſtinction between himſelf and Mr. 
Orde, * that it was neceſſary for the latter to ſtate the advantages 
& which would reſult to Ireland, whereas he had only to prove 
& they could be given without detriment to Britain.” Why does 
he decline to hold out the ſame ſhield for me, "inſtead of the un- 
provoked attack which pervadesſo much of his ſpeech ? But I don't 
aſk for his ſhield ; every thing I faid then, I could now with per- 
fect conſiſtence repeat. Coals, hops, bark, and rock-falt, are of 
equal value to us now as then. The whole export of articles in 
the nature of raw materials, at an average of the three laſt years, 
including them, was in value 447,4771. ſtated at the price current. 
I need not repeat how inferior that whole amount is to the articles 
of raw materials which we fend in return, 2,916,7241. in value; 
nor do I heſitate again to fay that thoſe four articles are of great 
and effential conſequences to us—but I will not ſubmit to any 
threat on their account, and much leſs to a ſæcrifiee of conſtitution, 
which even then J refufed to barter for trade. ' 

Should rafh counſels, forgetting the advantages of friendly in- 
tercourſe, attempt to prohibit or * them with duties, which no 
man in either country deprecates more ſincerely than I do, neceſſity 
may compel us to ſearch for coal, which exiſts in Ireland, but 
which we have never looked for effectually. It would not take 
many years with proper and regular application, to ſupply ourſelves 
with bark, nor perhaps with hops—and falt can be got. 

Such raſh counſellors ſhould learn to dread the conſequences of 
changing the courſe of manufactures, by forced meaſures, and that 
four million and a half of people will not remain idle. | 

Let them reflect that England raiſed the woollen manufaRory 
here, by prohibiting the importation of Iriſh proviſions, and ſhe 
eſtabliſhed the woollen manufactory afterwards in France, by de- 
ſtroying the child of her own creation in Ireland. Should ſhe at- 
tempt and prevail in prohibiting our linen to her ports, it is im- 
poſſible to foreſee what ports we may find, what returns we may 
get, and in thoſe, how much of what ſhe now ſupplies us with, 
may be included. We know our linens beat the German and the 
Ruſſian, in the American market—they are preferred even to the 
Scotch, and no nation can bring the fabrick to the perfection we 
do—not ſo much perhaps from ſuperior ſkill, as from the peculiar 
fitneſs of our climate for bleaching, which gives a pleaſing: white- 
neſs and durability which no other bleached linen poſſeſſes. 

We know that Spain and Portugal conſume an immenſity, not 
only at bome, but in their extended colonies, which their fabricks 
do not furniſh, and which we were beginning to ſupply, In —4 
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place are we protected againſt German linen, except in Britain, 


and yet ours is finding its way almoſt every where. 

The Britiſh duties on foreign linens are ſtated at 33]. 6s. 8d. per 
cent. Does he know when, he threatens us with that duty, that at 
this inſtant Iriſh linens have riſen -35 per cent. above their uſual 
value? And yet the Britiſh merchants are ſo anxious to purchaſe 
them, 'that they are even ſecuring them on the Greens, before they 
can go to market. I acknowledge this is a temporary circumſtance ; 
but it ſerves to ſhew that as far as 351. is more than 331. 68. 8d. 
the Iriſh linens do not monopolize the Britiſh market by means of 
the duty, and could at preſent find their way there, even if there 
was no duty on the 2 In his general aſſertions he forgets 
that though the Iriſh and foreign fabrics bear the general appella- 
tion of linen, much of the Iriſh is of a quality no other nation 
could furniſh, and no duties could make the Britiſh, who are uſed 
to Iriſh ſhirting, reliſhthe wear of German fabrick. | 

But I will call Lord Grenville: to my aid on this part of the ſub- 
ject, and I cannot uſe ſtronger arguments, more forcibly expreſſed. 
He ſaid in 1785, If England ſhould/prohibit the importation of 
“ linens, the noble Lord thought Ireland would retaliate only by 
« prohibiting the exportation of proviſions. But here the noble 
Lord had ſurely forgot the evidence that had been given at the 
bar, where it had been aſſerted, that the raw materials of many 
„ of the great munufactures of England were brought from 
« Ireland, 

Should the latter then prohibit the exportation of them, what 
« would become of the Engliſh manufactures? ſhould ſhe prohibit 
« the exportation of woollen yarn, how greatly would the ſtaple 
„ manufactures of this country ſuffer. Should ſhe do the ſame 
« with reſpec to raw hides, the different branches employed in the 
leather trade of Britain would be utterly undone.” 

Again—* He obſerved that however fortified the noble Lord 
might think this country againſt any hoſtile proceedings of the 
„ Iriſh merchants, by the power which ſhe had of prohibiting the 


* importation of Iriſh linens, this was no ſecurity, becauſe ſuch a a 


« prohibition would operate as much ayainſt England as Ireland, 
„ and ultimately more, becauſe by that means we ſhould be injur- 


« ed in the article of our ſhipping, and loſe the carrying of the 


“ Iriſh linens to the foreign markets. Nor would this be the only 
te bad conſequence, this carrying trade being thus thrown into the 
« hands of the Iriſh, they would thereby contract habits of inter- 
« courſe with the ſtates of America, and with other foreign na- 
&* tions that would by degrees undermine us in our trade to theſe 
“ countries.“ KO 

To quit the ſubject of linens, if we look to the Britiſh trade in 
genereal, Ireland is pot ſuch a cuſtomer as Britain ſhould quarrel 
with. In 1997, the export of her manufactures to Ireland was 
1, 3 10, 996l.; and to all the. reſt of Europe 275485 55 ng 
Guernſey, Jerſey, Iſle of Man, and Greenland; ſo that the Iri 
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market alone was equal to one-third of all Europe. II ſtate tlie 
year 1797, as it is the lateſt I have ſeen the accounts of, and yqu 
will obſerve, it is from the Cuſtom-houſe value which ſerves every 
purpoſe of proportion or compariſon. | | 
It is to be lamented that Mr. Pitt has, by his threats, begun this 
diſcuſſion. I know that it is in the power of Britain to injure this 
country for a time, by a war of duties and prohibition he need 
not tell us ſo- America affords ample proof; but ſhe muſt herſelf 
ſuffer in the conteſt, and I have no fear that ſhe will give her aſſent 
to ſuch hoſtilities her wiſdom, her liberality, her own intereſt 
would forbid it. 
The inferences which Mr. Pitt and I draw from the conſidera: 
tion of our mutual trade, are very different I wiſh to ſhew from 
it, that we are of mutual uſe, and ought to aſſiſt each other. His 
arguments tend to ſhew he can commit hoſtilities in trade, he ſtates 
our advantages, to threaten us with a deprivation of them. I 
ftated them to ſhew our intereſt in maintaining them. But let 
us turn to the more pleafing view, where the detail of our mutual 
zowers of trade, and of our actual ſtate of intercourſe, holds out 
e mutual benefits we can confer on each other, by reciprocal pre- 
ference and amity. Let us look to thoſe benefits, and protect them 
from the danger which this meaſure of a Union threatens, for I 
have ſaid, and I repeat it, that it would injure our trade and ma- 
nufactures, inſtead of ſerving them, and I will now prove it. | 
If it takes, as it muſt do, a great 3 of the men of property 
to England, the manufacturers will be deprived of their beſt cuſ- 
tomers to the extent of what they heretofore ſpent. If it increaſes 
the abſentees, it will reduce more eſtates to the miſerable ſtate of 
uncultivation in which theirs generally are—and it is morally cer- 
tain that every member choſen to an united Parliament will be a 
new abſentee—in county elections and popular boroughs atleaſt, for 
no man, now an abſentee, can expect to be choſen—and that every 
member muſt be a man of conſiderable property, is equally proba- 
ble, becauſe no other could bear the expence of Parliamentary 
 mttendance. | | E 
But this is not all- the articles of Union propoſe a poſſible pe- 
riod at which the duties that at preſent afford a ſort of protection 
to the manufacture, are to ceaſe. Is there no danger then that the 
further expenditure of money may ceaſe immediately, that indivi- 
duals will look to winding up their buſineſs, in order to withdraw 
their capital againſt that period —for all idea of permanency of 
protection being done away, its effect becomes temporary and un- 
availing. 7 ho 
Again—our import duties on ſome raw materials, are fitted to 
our infant ſtate. Iron we import at 128. 6d4.—Britain imports it 
at near 31. Every man concerned in the iron manufacture here, 
muſt expect the United Parliament will put theſe duties on a level. 
They may expect the ſame ag to raw filk for which we pay, on 
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import about one half the duty they pax. 
Further, the farmers, whoſe ſpirits we have raiſed by our corn 
| | laws, 
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laws, muſt look with uncertainty to the continuation of the boun- 
ties they afford—and expect the principles on which thoſe bounties 
were diſcontinued from one part of the kingdom to another, and 
from the whole of it to Dublin, will be extended on a fimilar rea- 
ſoning by the United Parliament to the whole of the United 
Empire. / 

But the evils will extend ſtill further What ſecurity will the 
nation feel in any thing, when it loſes the protection of its Parlia- 
ment—whoſe competence to ſupport and protect them, they have 
found effectual proof of, on all occaſions ? 

Every law, every regulation which you now value and rely on, 
will be ſubject to repeal, not by a Parliament whoſe knowledge 
and attachment you can confide in, but by a foreign one, to which 
acceſs will be difficult, communication expenſive, and who cannot 
know the local grounds which gave riſe to them. 

Few mercantile men will be able to repreſent you in an United 
Parliament, their buſineſs won't allow them to go out of the king- 
dom for eight months, though they could with eaſe attend in 
Dublin from any part of Ireland ; neither can you avail yourſelves 
of the conſtitutional knowledge of lawyers, for they muſt give up 
their profeſſion to go there, and you will all agree that in the pre» 
ſent queſtion they have ſtood foward nobly. | { 

New laws equal in appearance and in phraſe, may be very un- 
equal in effect, to countries differently ſituated. I will inſtance 
taxation laws. — Ireland is a young country, riſing and likely to 
riſe in wealth; it is her beſt plan to borrow money, inſtead of raiſing 
an annual income to hear the war expence, becauſe the certain 
proſpect of her increafing proſperity gives a moral certainty of her 
paying the debt gradually, and an increaſe of annual taxes to the 
neceſſary arrears might curb her enterpriſe. Britain is at maturity; 
the ſtate of warfare has thrown the trade of the world into her 
hands, and there is no reaſon to expect it will encreaſe upon a 
peace; perhaps the ſpeculation of decreaſe might not be chimerical ; 
ſhe therefore ſhould take advantage of her temporary affluence, and 
by annual taxes, not by borrowing, make it ſupport the yearly 
expences of the war: a ſyſtem, therefore, of taxation for the whole 
expences of the year, though equal in appearance, would be very 
unequal in effect, | | 

A further diſcouragement muſt ariſe from the people feeling that 
their proſperity and happineſs will be given back again to the con- 
troul of a Britiſh Parliament whoſe partial conduct againſt this 
country, until the conſtitution of 1782 Te freedom to our Par- 
lament, and with it the power of protection, Mr. Pitt has deſrib- 
ed in language ſo particularly forcible that I will read it to you, 
* He bids the committee recolle&, that from the revolution, to a 
period within the memory of every man who heard him, indeed, 
F* untill theſe very few years, the ſyſtem had been that of debarring 
« Ireland from the enjoyment and uſe of her own reſources, ta 
* make the kingdom completely ſubſervient to the intereſts and _ | 
My 4 | | nce 


E 
« fence of this country, without ſuffering ber to ſhare in the 
* bounties of nature, in the induſtry of her citizens, or making 
them contribute to the general intereſts and ſtrength of the em- 
ire, this ſyſtem of cruel and abominable reſtraint had however 
28 exploded. It was at once harſh and unjuſt, and it was as 
impolitic as it was oppreſſive; for however neceſſary it might 
be to the partial benefit of diſtricts in Britain, it promoted nat 
the real ſtrength of the empire. That which had been the ſyſ- 
tem counteracted the kindneſs of Providence, and ſuſpended the 
induſtry and enterpriſe of man. Ireland was put under ſuch 
reſtraint, that ſhe was ſhut out from every ſpecies of commerce, 
She was reſtrained from ſending the 3 of her own ſoil to 
foreign markets, and all correſpondence with the colonies of 
Britain was prohibited to her, ſo that ſhe could not derive their 
commodities but through the medium of Britain, this was the 
* fyſtem which had prevailed, and this was the ſtate of thraldom 
& in which that country had been kept ever ſince the revolution.” 

Again—** Ireland had for a long ſeries of time felt the narrow 
« policy of Britain, who, influenced by views of trade and com- 
« mercial advantages, and tainted and perverted with ſelfiſh mo- 
c tives, had treated her with partiality and neglect, and never 
« looked upon her growth and proſperity, as the growth and 
« proſperity of the empire at large.” 

Mr. Grenville's expreſſions too are ſtrong: 

« If England was heavily taxed, ſhe had now, and had had the 
« henefit for a whole century paſt of a widely extended trade, from 
«& which ſhe had excluded Ireland—and the latter had already 
% given to England all that ſhe would have made, if by a bar- 
« barous and equally abſurd policy ſhe had not been debarred 
« from thoſe advantages that God and Nature had given her.“ 

If any man ſays that this Union does not bring us back under 
the controul of the Britiſh: Parliament, becauſe we ſhall have the 
mockery of 100 repreſentatives to fit among 558—1 anſwer, it is 
a mere impoſition, a piay on words. Is there a man can doubt 
that 100 muſt yield to 558, and that our fending ſuch a ſhadow of 
repreſentation, will only give legal form to the power of the 558 
to tax us? How can their feeble voices be heard, if the others 
chooſe not to liſten ; but if you want proof, Scotland affords it ; 
tradition ſays, all her reprefentatives joined in a motion to diſſolve 
the Union, and they were overcome.—Virtually, and to every 
practical effect, therefore, this projected Union will put us back 
again even into a worſe ſtate of dependanee than we were in before 
1782, into that/ miſerable, ade ſituation which, in Mr. Pitt's 
words, counteracted the Kindneſs of Providenee, and ſuſpended 
« the induſtry and enterprife of man, which debarred us of thoſe 
advantages that God and Nature gave us,” with this difference, 
that we ſhould then be legally bound by our own act which we 
could not get rid of, whereas before 1782 we never 9 
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_ old yſurpation, ànd we had a Parliament which reſcued us 
from it. | r 
Perhaps ypu would depend on the articles you may frame to ſe- 
cure your trade and your purſe; but you muſt recolle&, that if 
the doctrine of the omnipotences of Parliament be juſt (and it has 
ſtrong advocates), it will extend to the United Parliament, who will 
have the power therefore at ĩt's pleaſure to alter any act of the Union 
itſelf aud you muſt ſee, that as no article, ſo neither will the 
whole of the Union exiſt longer than while it is beneficial to Great 
Britain; bur it will exiſt for ever though Ireland find it injurious 
to her intereſt, the power of extinction reſting in a Parliament 
compoſed of 558 Britiſh and roo Iriſh members—and even ſhould 
the Union ea to exiſt, are you ſure that you can or will be re- 
ſtored to the free and independent legiſlature which you are now 
called on to abandon. Wo 7 | 
Obſerve alſo, as I before ſtated, that the diſavowal of the com- 
pact of 1782, muſt create a ſuſpicion that any compact made in 
1799 may be treated as lightix. THe. 
But look to-Scotland, we ſhall there ſee that time and circum- 
ſtances have ſet aſide the great beneficial difference in taxation 
f which induced that kingdom to conſent to Union. Her lands were 
to pay only about one-fortieth-part, or rather leſs, of -the Britiſh 
land tax, but by annihilating the meaſure of a land tax, another 
is raiſed by the name of an income tax; that is, inffead of taxing 
the land, the income arifing out of that land is taxed, and eſtimating 
Seotland in her income at one-eighth of England, as Mr. Pitt has 
done, her lands will pay henceforward one- eighth inſtead of one- 
fortieth of what thoſe of England do. I am far from inſinuating 
that, this meaſure is a breach of any article in the Scotch Union, or 
that it was intended even to evade it; on the contrary, -I mention 
it to ſnew how futile any language in which articles of Union can 
be expreſſed, may be rendered by the accidents of time and un- 
4 foreſeen circumſtances, and that the effect is the ſame to the Scotch- 
| man as if the articles of Union were broken. 

If I aſked what ſecurity will the nation have when it loſes the pro- 
tection of its Parliament, of whoſe competence to protect, effectual 
proof has been given? The obvious auſwer would be, that all ſe- 
curity will be annikilated, when we loſe our own, which is both 133 
competent and effectual it and not the Britiſh Parliament has 15 
raiſed our ſtaple trade to its preſent. great height. | Ew 
It gave the export bounties which beſides the benefit of naviga- e 
tion, has put. our linen trade on equal footing: with the Britith, r 
; whereas till then our linen was exported from Britain, as the Lords | | 
of the Coundil. have ſtated, under a diſadvantage of 5+ per cent. e | | 

Recollect when the'Exeoutive was unable to procure for you, the 
full parcipitatien of the Metheuen treaty with Portugal, and la. 
mented the delay; your Parliament ſtepped in, and by its vigour | | 

and decifion' compelled Portugal to ſubmit to your juſt claims, lil 
| Recolle&t; when during forty: years your victualling trade had been 1 
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| harrafſed and reſtrieted by 24 embargoes, one of which laſted three 
years, where did you find relief? Your Parliament took up the ſubjeR, 


the embargo ceaſed, and none has appeared to oppreſs you from that 
day. Your Parliament AYE you bounties to promote your agriculture, 


which have maintained and enriched you ever fince; it gave you 
the octennial bill which firſt infuſed the ſpirit that animated its 
exertions to demand and obtain for you a free trade and a free con- 
ſtitution, the ever ſacred and proſperous conſtitution of 1782. 
After theſe incontrovertible proofs that the Union muſt injure 


Ireland: were I to ſelect the place in the kingdom which is leaſt 


capable of receiving benefit, and moſt capable of ſuffering injury 
by a Union, it is Cork and the country around it. | | 
The only manufactures in which any ſucceſsful attempts have 
been made in or near Cork, and thoſe not extenſive, are the woollen 
and the cotton; but I have ſhewn you, that no manufacture of 


; woollen or cotton can be promoted any where in Ireland by the 
- meaſure. And I have ſhewn you too, that a Union can no way 


increaſe the powers or capabilities of export or import. In new 
facture, therefore, or in import or export, the Union offers nothing 
to Cork —and that Cork cannot be an emporium or depot for ſtor- 
ing foreign goods, Mr. Pitt has ſhewn clearly, in the quotations I 
have made from him, wherein he expoſes the folly of Ireland's en- 
tertaining ſuch a hope. 

In theſe reſpects, then, a Union offers nothing z but perhaps 


ſame may repreſent to themſelves that the eſtabliſhment of a 


naval dock-yard would be the conſequence; In return, I aſk,. 


What could induce the eſtabliſhment of a dock. yard after a Union 


more than before? or, What has hitherto prevented it, but that it did 
not appear to be a uſeful or defirable ſituation ? However, ſup- 


| you they perſevere, if they look at Plymouth, Portſmouth, &c. 
Jo 


e latter, one of the beſt fituations in Britain for commerce, th 
will ſee that no trade exiſts where thoſe great naval dock-yar 


| are eſtabliſhed, and if they look at Milford-Haven, in Wales, a 


glorious barbour, yet as a place of naval reſort, much abandoned, 
they will find, I believe, that any trade which it may have former - 
ly enjoyed, has not returned to it. Let them look at Scotland, has 

ie Union in the courſe of a century caufed a navy dock-yard to 
be eſtabliſhed there ? What hope, then, can Cork entertain ? Its 


. Aatuation was always the ſame it is now; and the fact muſt be, that 


it is no defirable one for the purpoſe, or the great attention of the 


various ſucceſſive Miniſters of Britain to the naval ſtrength of the 


pire, would long fince have taken advantage of it. | 
would bid the people of Cork recolle& that their two great and 


.* enriching articles of export, corn and proviſions, may be deeply 
endangered by the Union. Their corn trade bas encreaſed the 


agriculture in that province to a great extent; ſhould the alteration 


of bounties folloẽ the meaſure, which I have ſtated rational 


grounds for apprehending, they will loſe not only the internal be- 
nefits which agriculture has lately begun to let them taſte the bleſ- 
fings of, but with them all the advantages of the corn trade. Nay 

. | | g A more, 
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miodore, there is a further value to them in agriculture, from the 

turn that has taken place, and is likely to gereaſe in the demand 
for proviſions ; I mean the preference that ĩs given to pork over 
— Pork depends on ggriculture ; and thoſe gentlemen of Cork 
who export.proviſions, lately experienced, as I believe, the truth of 
this aſſertion ; for, if I am not miſ-informed, the demand for. Iriſh 
pork was much leſſened by the ſtoppage of the diſtilleries in Bri- 
_ tain, having induced the farmers there to fatten pork ; nor did the 
demand return to its uſual courſe here till the diſtilleries were al- 
lowed to work again ; therefore if agriculture decreaſes, they may 
bid farewel to the pork trade, which will go along with it. 


Let Cork advert to the other branch of their proviſion trade, 


beef. I have already mentioned embargoes ; and it is in the recol- 
lection of many merchants there, how often their intereſts pſed to be 
ſacrificed to the advantage or avarice of Britiſh contractors, and how 
the trade was almoſt annihilated by the, continuance of one embargo 


for three years, they know how vain were all their applications for - 
redreſs until the Parliament, which they are now invited to extin- 


guiſh and baniſh from the land, took up their cauſe, and by its 
bare interference, not only put an end to it, but has prevented the 
renewal of any ſuch injuſtice ſince. Let even thoſe who don't agree 
with me in theſe apprehenſions, conſider that it is poſfible they may 
not be altogether ill-founded ; let the people of Cork ſee that no temp- 
tation is held out by the Union to induce them even to hazard the 
poſlibility of danger, that they are thriving rapidly, and ſafety ad- 
viſes them to content and not to try experiments, and more 


particularly ſuch as will be without remedy if they prove injurious, 


I have often mentioned and reminded you, of the proſperous 
and riſing ſtate of this Kingdom; you all muſt know it, but I will 


not reſt the fact as my own aſſertion. I will give you an authority, 


you muſt acknowledge, your own unanimous addreſs in July laſt to 


the preſent Viceroy, wherein you iay, That under his Majeſty's 
.+ benevolent auſpicies his kingdom of Ireland had riſen to a height 
«© of proſperity unhoped for, and unparalleled in any former ra x 
© that our commerce had been largely extended, our conſtitution 
highly improved, and every chi of ſubjects conciliated by the 
* moſt liberal acts of conceſſion and indulgen ce. 
Are you going to give up that conſtitution almoſt at the moment 
you have declared it highly improved ?—Do you want to be better 
than well? Take caution from the hiſtory of that fooliſh man who 
was well, would be better, took phyſic, and died. * 
But we are triumphantly told of the example of Scotland, and 
the great advantages ſhe bas derived from the Union; I fay there 
is no fimilarity in our ſituation and hers; fhe was connected with 
England only by the accidental circumſtance of the Crown of En 
Jand having deſcended to her monarch, in all other reſpects ihe 
was as foreign as Hanover to England. 23 * : 
By this junction of the crowns ſhe loſt the reſidence of her mo- 
_ parch, and became ſubject to foreign inflyence to all her national 
2 1 . s h 2 concern 
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concerns; depreſſed in her trade, in every thing of value · to her 
Nate, ſhe was gradually declining as a nation from that period. 
Scotland had no conſtitution like Britain her two houſes ſat ta- 
gether, and the repreſentatives of the people did not hold the purſe 
of the nation— her king by his power of creating peers, could 4 
any day overpower the voices of the Commons by numbers, juſt a4 
the 558 Britiſh members could overpower our pitiful 100 dele- 
gates her parliament even with this imperfet conſtitution had 
not a deliberative power; it could diſcuſs no ſubject but what was 
previouſly prepared by the Lords of the Articles, fomewhat as ours 
was limitted by Poyning's Act, to whatever the Privy Council 
ſhould think proper to point out. Moreover the two kingdoms 
had no affection, but much national diſlike and prejudice towards 
each other, they never had been neighbours, and the Scotch 
feelings had been particularly rouſed by many recent cireumſtances; 
ſhe was the only maritime ſtate without ſettlement or trade beyond 
Europe, and therefore had made a great effort in 1696, to eſtabliſh 
a colony at Darien, and formed a company by Act of Parliament 
and Royal Charter for trading to Aſia, Africa, and the Indies. 
The Parliament of England took alarm and addreſſed the King, and 
[| the company was broke in 1699, by the inteference of Britain get- 
ting the ſubſcriptions at Amſterdam, Hamburgh and elſewhere 
withdrawn ; by prohibiting the American colonies from holding 
any correſpondence with the Scotch, who had actually made the ſet- 
tlement, and by encouraging the Spaniards to attack it: the unfor- 
tunate colony was of courſe ſoon deſtroyed—and the Scotch nation 
ſaw with mortification\many of their nobles ſlaughtered at Darien, 
Homes of property deſtroyed, and their hope of an extenſive 
foreign trade annihilated. It is no wonder ſuch proceedings ſhould 
hurt their feelings towards England, and the utter demolition of 
this Darien company, though encouraged by their King at firſt, 
ſhewed them their own deſperate ſituation and the predominant 
and injurious effects of Engliſh power; thoſe feelings {till encreaſed 
until they broke out in 1704, by their. paſſing an Act of Security, 
whereby England and Scotland were to be legally disjoined ſo ſoon 
23s Queen Anne ſhould: die; this Act ordered fencible troops to be 
Taifed, armed and trained. They alſo paſſed an act for the export 
of their wool to France, which was then at war with England. 
This conduct was followed on the part of England by ſeverity 
and intimidation; an Act appointing commiſſioners for a Union 
was paſſed, it enacted the Scotch to be aliens, forbidding arms and 
ammunition to be exported into Scotland, and prohibiting the im- 
port of their cattle, which were five-ſixths of their whole export, 
and the impott of their linen and their coals, until they ſhould 
ſettle the crown as Britain hat 1 5 75 Sat ih 
Their trade had been lucrative with France and Holland—the 
Engliſh Admiralty.ordered cruiſers to ſeize their ſhips—the Lords 
addreſſed for troops to be ſent to the fontiers-—hoftilities were on 
the point of commencing, and they had no means of ne = 
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being no part of the Britiſh Empire ; they mult ſee that the becom - 
ing a part would be a ſure remedy—devoid of a conſtitution worth 

reſerving, they might ſee a glorious acquiſition in obtaining the 
Britiſh, in ſhort, they might ſee that ia a Union, they would ob- 
tain what they never before enjoyed, a free conſtitution, and with 
it an equal adminiſtration of juſtice, which alſo they had been de- 
prived of in ſome degree by their Privy Council. „ 05 


I bey had every diſadvantage of an unequal and very imper. 


nexion with a powerful and a Jealous rival, they had much to gain 

and little to loſe, their ſituation at the time alſo rendered them 
ſuſceptible of peculiar benefits lo in manufacture, cramped in 
trade, they muſt ſee happineſs in an offer of being incorporated 
with a nation rich in trade and manufacture. Scotland could not 
long heſitate to accept a ſhare in all the berſſts of a great and en- 
creaſing commerce, not one atom of which ſhe could otherwiſe 
enjoy. Nature too ſeemed to point out to the inhabitants of the 
ſame iſland, to ceaſe their mutual jarrs and become one people, and 
if Munſter was a diſtin kingdom in this iſland, ſituated as Scot- 
land was, I ſhould be a ſtrong advocate for Munſter's unitmg with 
the reſt of the iſland. But look at our ſituation, a conſtituent part 
of the empire, we enjoy all its various branches of trade, and have 


a right to receive its protection; ſeparated by nature by the Iriſh 


channel, the two kingdoms have not been ſubjett to the incurſions, 
and deadly hates and animoſities which diſtracted Scotland and 
England—we are not only united to the crown, but to the empire 
inſeparably, our friends, our enemies always the ſame, and our in- 
tereſts, as well as our laws, binding us in that Union. We have 
long enjoyed a free Conftitution, we have it as free and as much 
cul for happineſs, for ſecurity, and for every bleſſing of fo. 

iety as any nation upon earth, equally ſo as England. With this, 
with every power of trade, with every port in the univerſe that is 
open to England, opened likewiſe to us, we have nothing to gain 


and we have much to loſe—we have to loſe, that Conſtitution 


under which we have thriven fince its Final Adjuſtment in 1782, and 
which has raiſed us into manufactures, trade, affluence, and ſtation 


among the nations of the earth. 0 


In preſerving this Conſtitution we retain all the means of trade, 

through all the various channels of wealth, as open now to us as to 
Britain, whereas if we ſacrifice it to the nonſenſical project in queſ- 
tion, wealth will vaniſh when freedom is baniſhed, and we have 
more to loſe than mere wealth or trade; we have that to loſe for 


| which Engliſhmen. in every age have fought and'bled ; for which 


dur anceſtors gloriouſly perſevered in battle; and for the preſerva- 


that of Scotland in 1706, and I might diſmiſs the ſubject, but I 


tion of which the Britiſn Empire is now engaged in the moſt; ardu- 
ous war: Liberty, not as inculcated by modern political traitors, 
but found genuine conſtitutional Liberty. r 

I have now proved the different ſituation of the two kingdome, 
and that there is no ſimilarity between that of Ireland in 1799, and 


will 
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* will for a moment admit the compariſon, to ſhew you that every 


argument drawn from it, ſtrongly urges us againſt a ſimilar experi- 
ment. The argument is ſhallow, which attributes every increaſe 
of trade, of population, of wealth in Scotland, from that day to 
this, to the Union, as if nothing was due to the progreſſive ſtate of 
the world during a century, and Scotland: alone amidſt ſurround- 
ing nations was to have remained ſtationary ; if ſuch was the vici- 
outſneſs of her Conſtitution, the miſeries of her ſituation or the de- 
preſſion of her reſources ; well might ſhe have accepted any terms. 


But has Scotland advanced in proſperity ſince the Union as much 


as Ireland ? Mr. Dundas, her great advocate, ſtates the progreſs of 


ber linen manufacture, to ſhew her increaſe of proſperity, it was 


one million of yards in 1706, and in 1796, 23 millions. How does 


the linen manufacture of Ireland ſtand the compariſon ?. 


. 


| e ; Value. 
Its export was in 1706 530, 838 22,750 

| 1783 16,039,705 1,069,313 
1796 40,705,319 - 3,113,687 


that is 88 times greater, as to quantity, and 137 times greater as 
to value in 1796 than in 1700, and thus that manufaQure which 


is the ſtaple of both kingdoms, and which Mr. Dundas very pro- 


perly brought forward to reſt his arguments on, roſe from one to 
88 in Ireland, in ſeparate and ununited Ireland, under the nur- 
ture and protection of Ireland's Parliament, while during the ſame 


periadit roſe in united Scotland without a reſident Parliament, from 


one to 23 only. Has Mr. Dundas any more ſuch arguments to 
produce ? FS 12 ö "Ab, 

He and Mr. Pitt ſeem confcious they have little to urge by 
holding Scotland to us as an example, for they both ſtate one ſolitary 
inſtance of Glaſgow's riſe, and yet, as I am informed, that very 
town has decreaſed 1n its trade ever fince the American war. 


But why don't they rely on the encreaſed population of Scotland 


as well as on its rade, it was one million, at the Union, and Mr. 
Pitt ſays it is a million and a half now, but Ireland had little above 
15 million of inhabitants at the ſame time, and has near 44 now. 
If population be a deſirable object, if it be riches to a ſtate, and 
the means of encreifing the empire's ſtrength, Ireland has encreaſed 
three fold without a Union, and Scotland only half with it. 
Why don't he refer to their agriculture, which is peculiarly appli- 


cable to the queſtion, becauſe its riſe began in Ireland with the 


Conſtitution of 1782, which the Miniſter now wants to annihilate ? 
It has riſen ſince that period to the value of full a million yearly, 


including the decreaſe, or rather ſtoppage of import, the immenſe 
acceſſion of home demand, and the encreaſing export; even fo. 


much as to ſupply largely every year, this affluent kingdom whoſe 


proſperity we are deſired to imitate, and who cannot maintain itſelf, 


And why does not Mr. Dundas, who compliments me by ſayin 
I deſcended to create an alarm on the ſtaple manufacture of Irelan 


which is the great manufacture of the country 1 Aged 


* 


* 
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does not he deſcend to tell us the opinion of his countryman, 
Mr. Adam Smith, on the beneficial operations of the Scotch Union. 


Did it promote trade or manufacture in Smith's opinion? No. 


His words are in 1775, Of all commercial advantages which Scot- 


« land has detived from the Union, the riſe in the price of cattle 


is perhaps the greateſt. The live cattle on which we have laid 
duties to check their export. And again, © The price of wool was 
reduced by the Union, excluding it from the great markets of 


Europe, and confining it to the narrow one of England.” 


If Ireland then ſtands the compariſon with united Scotland, let 
us try how ſhe ſtands even with united Britain. 5 


| | Value. 
The exports of Ireland were in 1706 548,318 
N 1783 2,935,007 
| "17960 58,064,834 
The exports from Britain in 1706 6,512,086 


: 1708 6,969,089 
; 1796 27,021,843 
In Ireland the exports roſe nearly from one to ten, and in Bri- 


tain from the year after the Union (which I have choſen for fair 


compariſon, as it includes the Scotch trade) from one to three and 


_ * a fration—the Iriſh is almoſt ten times as great as it was in 1706, 
the Britiſh not four times. | 


I take the year 1796, becauſe Mr. Dundas ſelected it, and you | 
will obſerve in the Iriſh ſtatements that the exports of 1783 are 
marked, that you may compare them with 1796, and ſee the great 


' ſpring which the free Conſtitution has given to trade and manu- 


facture. The general export roſe in 78 years to 1782, from one to 
five, and in 14 years after 1782, from five to ten. The linea ex- 


port in the 78 years, roſe from one to 32, and in the laſt 14, from 
32 to 88: ſo that the general export roſe as much in the laſt 14 


years, as it had done, not only during the preceding 78 years, but 


during all time preceding; and the linen ener in the laſt 14 
years very nearly to treble the amount of what it had been before. 


And will you part with the Conſtitution of 1782? No! It the 
whole of this compariſon ſays any thing, it cries out in emphatic 
terms to all Ireland, to every honeſt Iriſhman—NO UNION ! !! 


- —Reje&t the offer, and adhere to the Conſtitution of 1982 ; the 
immenſe value of which, every argument advanced for the Union, 


every enquiry into the ſtate of things ſince, points out to you in 
every circumſtance.  __ . | 42-0074 is 
To conclude this of the ſubject. The queſtion between 
England and Scotland was, Union or total Separation, immediately 
on the demiſe of the Crown.. The queſtion between us, is, the. 
Miniſter's” project, or the Conſtitution of 1922 ; the Union we 
poſſeſs, which guards us againſt Separation, and works well in prac- 


tice, or a new one, at the expence of our liberty, our tranquillity, 
and our happineſs, which, in its very terms, leads to ſeparation. 


Seton, * 


4 
1 


a . 


3 


| L „ 1 
I Seton, whom Mr. Dundas quotes at length, recommended the 
Union of Scotland to prevent Separation: we oppoſe the propoſed 
Union from the ſame motive. [3-2 i | 
IT now proceed to a ſubject which I wiſh had never been men- 
tioned—the competence of Parliament; it is dangerous in a popu- 
lar aſſembly to ſtate, that there are points where the powers of the 
legitlature end, and thoſe of the prope at large begin; ſuch points 
are incapable of definition, and the aſſertion is capable of very dan- 
gerous miſinterpretation.— I am happy therefore it is no way ne- 
ceſſury to go into it, let me only remark this: whatever may or 
' may not be its competence, the doctrine of the omnipotence of 
| | Parliament which ſome gentlemen have advanced, certainly goes 
| too far, and much farther than they are aware of, for ib argues 
againſt the anency of the very Union it is advanced to pro- 
mote. Is it not evident, that the united Parliament muſt be as 
omnipotent as the ſeparate Parliaments, and may therefore break 
any article of the Union at its pleaſure; and if this omnipotence can 
conſolidate two ſeparate Legiſlatures, it may equally conſolidate the 
two ſeparate Houſes, or the three eſtates of each, and then take 
from the Commons the Conſtitutional power over the purſe of the 
| nation, and give it to the King, as was the caſe — Scot- 
| land, prior to the Union. 9 57 
| It may with the ſame power that it removes the Iriſh Parliament 
| | out of the realm of Ireland, remove the Britiſh Parliament out of 
| the realm of Britain, to Jerſey; Guernſey, the Weſt Indies, or the 
| Iſle of Man: in the ſame courſe of reaſoning, it may put down wy 
| branch of the Conſtitution, and juſtify the uſurpation of Cromwell. 
| An argument which proves too much, proves nothing. I wiſh 
it never had been mentioned, it makes an unneceſſary waſte of 
time; for if I have ſhewn you; that our ſtation in the:Britiſh im- 
pire reſts on-a ſirm baſis, that our connexion with Great Britain is 
folid'to every practical purpoſe, that it does not hang by thread, 
but is rivetted on the intereſts, the ſentiments, and affections of 
both nations; and that thoſe rivets are cloſed and kept firm by the 
regulations of 1782. Phat the Union thus conſolidated, is the: moſt 
ſtrong and effectual, which human. wiſdom could form between 
ee eee ſituated as Great Britain and! Ireland are: that every 
imperial concern has ever ſince been arranged as ſoon as knawn: 
that the Conſtitution then eſtabliſhed has not only worker well (to 
uſe a modern phraſe) to promote the> ſtrength and energy of the 
Empire, but te- raiſe; this Kingdom mop ty, and keep it in 
a ſteady and rapid advance even beyond the utmoſt hopes of its 
warmeſt advocates; if, not only no neoeſſity for the innovation has 
been proved; but the only real and. avowed argument turns out to 
be, a deſire to take from you the power of taxation, and veſt it in 
Britain. If no trade, no manufactures, no capital, has been or 
| can be given to you by the: meaſure; but on the coatrary,, all you 
5 enjoy will be fendered inſecure: if it .encreaſes your abſentees, 
draws away the pruperty, the talents, and the induſtry of the 
MR 2 | "7 "county; 
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country; if it damps all enterprize, and degrades a great and riſing 


kingdom into an abject and depreſſed colony; if no means of - 


tranquillity or ſecurity againſt the enemy is to be its reſult, but 
diſcontent and danger 1s to ariſe from it : if it tends to diſunite the 
affections, and to create jealouſy between the two great members of 
the empire, who are now firmly, happily, and cordially united: if 
the example of Scotland, which is held out to you as a temptation, 
affords no one inducement, but as far as any argument can be 
drawn from it, warns you loudly againſt the meaſure, in ſhort, if 
your own Parliament is competent, and more effectual than any 
other, to every work of legiſlation or parliamentary exertion, for 
all the particular concerns of Ireland, and for every imperiel pur- 


poſe, it is needleſs to enquire into its power, or its competence, as 


to an object, in which it can have have no one inducement to ex- 
erciſe power, and every poſſible motive to decline it; it is wiſer. 


to look to its competence to do good, to protect and ſupport the 


country. Store up in your minds then, the words of Lord Camden- 
laſt May, * that the wiſdom, the firmneſs, and ſpirit manireſted by 
* the Houſe of Commons during the whole of that eventful period, 
and their peculiar promptitude, alacrity, and unanimity, muſt 
© tend to the moſt effectual manner to cruſh rebellion and ſave the 
* ſtate,” and again, the promptitude and ſpirit of the Houſe of 
Commons muſt ever be remembered with gratitude by the 
country and myſelf, they have enabled me to develope and expoſe 
the deepeſt conſpiracy that ever exiſted, and to place the kingdom 
in a ſtate to meet the efforts of a foreign, as well as domeſtic 
enemy.“ Remember the thanks of his Majeſty to you hy the pre- 
ſent viceroy in October laſt, for the unſhaken firmneſs and mag- 
© nanimity with which, you met the many trying dithculties ; and 


with which the meaſures were planned, which you adopted for 


the preſervation of your count 


++ 


erv ry. Be it your pride to be com- 
tent to ſuch glorious exertions. FY | 


- *. It is needleſs to enter into the details of a meaſure, the principle 
of which, I rruſt, will neyer be entertained ; one thing only I will 


remark, that if the purity of Parliament depends on the purity of 
election if that purity reſts on Mr. Grenyille's law for controverted' 
election, which no man candeny, his law muſt be inoperative to lre- 
land in a united Parliament, and of courſe you cannot preſerve the 


- purity of election or of Parliament, fo far as that law is concerned. 


You all know the number of the witneſſes to be examined on an 
election trial; the many whoſe evidence occur during the very trial 
to be neceſſary, and the great delay and heavy expence attending 
the whole. How then could you have ſuch a trial in London 2 
The expence alone would be ſo formidable, that few, very few 
would be capable, and fewer willing to undertake a petition : the 
Sheriff would virtually enjoy the power of nomination, and if ever 
e in its zeal for the public ſer vice, ſhouid happen to 
ppoint Sheriffs with a view to elections (I do not ſay they ever 
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do) the nomination of the Members would finally reſt with that 
government. EE 

I have gone thorough every argument, or aſſertion, that any of 
the Britiſh or Iriſh advocates for this fatal. meaſure have advanced, 
except one, which regards the ſtate of Religion in this kingdom, it 
is too delicate a ſubject to diſcuſs unneceſſarily, and I cannot but 
eondemn the imprudence which has brought it forward now, as if 
the object were by roufing animoſities, and ſetting the nation by 
the ears, make any change even that of ſurrendering its liberty and 
independence, worth conſideration, if not worth trial. I will only 
obſerve on it, that Mr. Pitt's language is of ſuch a nature, that one 
would imagine he had the two 2 on either fide of him, and 

one was not to hear what he ſaid to the other. He tells the Ca- 
tholics in his ſpeech, that is not eaſy to ſay, what ſhould be the 
church eſtabliſhment in this kingdom, and his fifth reſolution 
Kates that the preſent church eſtabl:ſhment is to be preſerved. He 
tells them, that the time for diſcuſſing their fituation muſt depend 
on two points, * when their conduct ſhall make it ſafe, and when 
the temper of the times ſhall be favourable, and Mr. Dundas 
adds, if ever ſuch a time ſhall come.” Let me aſk you, in com- 
mon ſenſe, is an Iriſh Parliament incompetent to decide theſe 
points, to deliberate,” to judge on matters which paſs in Ireland : 
and is a foreign and uninformed aſſembly adequate to it? It is a 
weak and filly impoſition. _ a | 

Were I to addreſs the Catholics, the Proteſtants, and all reli- 
gions, I would fay, your country is in danger, a deſperate attempt 
is on foot to ſeduce you to ſurrender the independence of your Par- 
liament. You are all natives of the ſame hand, intereſted in its 
trade, its proſperity, its freedom, and in all the bleſſings of a glo- 
rious and happy conſtitution—bound by every tie of duty to your- 
ſelves, your country, and your . poſterity, to preſerve it, join all 
hands and hearts together, bring the veſſel into port, forget all fa- 
mily differences, all local or partial jealouſies, and fave Ireland, 
ſave your country. Tell the bold miniſter who wants to take away 
your Conſtitution, that he thall not have it, that you will not be 
his dupe ; that you love Britain as a brother, but you will be his 
brother not his dependent, that you will not degrade yourſelves 
from an independenfkiagdom into an abje& colony. 

To any of you who have doubts on the meaſure, I would ſay, 
theſe very doubts call on you to vote againſt it—don't hazard a 
change where you have a doubt, a change from whence there is no 
return—accept it, you have it for better for worſe, you never can 
untie the knot—no appeal, no Parliament left, to hear, to argue, 
or to ſpeak for you ; and if the ſtep you take ſhould prove wrong, 
if it ſhould unfortunately end in the nation's calling for her old 
Conſtitution again, and the politics of the Britiſh Cabinet ſhould 
be ſo deſperate as not to liſten to that call, think of the dread 
conſequences you may be the caufe of, if fatally the ſhock gh ar - 
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mould follow. Even to you whoſe conviction is clear, I would 
ſay, if the majority of your countrymen think differently from you, 
if even a reſpectable part of them only think ſo, don't reſt ſo con- 
fidently on your own judgments, as to riſk a meaſure which you 
cannot undo; remember then, if the direful neceſſity ſhould ever 
arrive to make it expedient—you may embrace it when you pleaſe, 
but if once adopted, it is irrecoverable. Were I ſpeaking in 
another aſſembly, and if in ſuch aſſembly any member ſat returned 
for a borough, where the wiſhes of the electors followed the voice 
of ſome one individual, by which he became to have an habitual 
ſuperiority, and of courſe a ſtrong intereſt in its preſervation, (I 
don't ſay ſuch a caſe exiſts here, though it might not be unparlia- 
mentary to ſuppoſe it.) I would tel him, he is a truſtee, and 
without poſitive and direct deſire, he ſhould not do an act which 
is to annihilate the intereſt he is intruſted with. No, no—let all 
join in cheriſhing the Parliament—it is a good one, and has done 
its duty—it has proved itſelf competent to every purpoſe of legiſla- 
tion, to procure peace, to put down rebellion, and had its vigour 
been followed up fince laſt June, peace would have been ſince ſe- 
cured, and rebellion extinguiſhed. Refuſe the meaſure, but refuſe 
it with calmneſs and dignity. Let not the offer of it leſſen your at- 
tachment or weaken your affections to Britain, and prove that you 
are, and wiſh to be, as the Duke of Portland told you you were, 
indliſſolubly connected with Great Britain, one in unity of conflitution and 
unity of intereſt, But above all, reyere and ſteadily preſerve that 
Conſtitution which was confirmed to you under his adminiſtration 
in 1782, and which has given you Wealth, Trade, Proſperity, Free- 
dom and Independence, 
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